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When  Livingston's  dark  followers  gazed 

For  the  first  time  upon  the  Sea 
They  thought — all  trembling  and  amazed — 

The  Earth's  end  reached,  and  turned  to  flee. 

But  Xenophon's  "ten  thousand"  cheered. 

Sighting  the  blue  line  from  afar; 
Knowing,  that  'neath  the  Sea  they  neared, 

Land  stretched  to  where  their  own  homes  were. 


Like  the  poor  Africans,  shall  we 

Think  that  Life  ends,  when  ends  our  breath  ? 
Or  like  the  Greeks,  more  clearly  see 

That  Life  includes  what  we  call  Death? 

— Henrietta  R.  Eliot. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues  of 
publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished 
from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverant,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgement  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 


Through  the  mse  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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the  right  way,  is  the  very  gate  of 
heaven ;  every  true  business  transac- 
tion, a  religious  service,  a  service  to 
the  world  he  dare  not  withhold.  The 
business  or  professional  man  cannot  af- 
ford to  neglect  his  church,  because  it 
brings  him  enlarged  vision  of  his  busi- 
ness and  its  possibilities,  and  such  add- 
ed incentive  and  power  is  one  of  his 
greatest  assets.  The  church  should  not 
be  in  opposition  to  but  a  supplement  of 
educational  institutions.  The  church 
can  show  how  the  results  of  education 
contribute  to  the  divine  life.  The 
church  should  exalt  pleasure  and 
amusement,  so  that  they  are  life-giving 
and  life-sustaining,  leaving  one  stronger 
and  on  a  higher  plane.  The  church 
should  never  deny  politics,  but  help 
make  political  activity  an  avenue 
through  which  religion  finds  powerful 
expression  in  the  outer  world.  Religion 
is  the  exalting  and  spiritualizing  of  all 
human  activity.  It  is  the  function  of 
religion  and  of  the  church  to  convert 
man's  burdens  that  weigh  him  down 
into  wings  that  carry  him  along.  Every 
man  ought  to  see  his  work  as  a  part  of 
the  divine  plan,  through  which  the 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  being  realized. 
Suppose  we  carrv^  this  new  attitude  to 
the  Sunday  school  and  to  the  youna: 
people.  We  .should  then  have  no  need 
for  apology  for  a  small  school  or  loss 
of  the  young  people  to  the  orthodox 
folds."'  E.  S.  H. 


"We  feel  moved  to  warmly  congratu- 
late our  friends  of  the  now  "Pacific 
School  of  Religion"  on  the  fiftieth  an- 
niversary of  the  establishment  of  the 
School,  then,  and  until  this  anniver- 
sary, kno\\Ti  as  the  "Pacific  Theological 
Seminary."  The  change  of  name  is 
significant,  and  what  it  indicates  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  interesting  ac- 
count of  the  proceedings  published  in 
"The  Pacific"  for  October  19th,  occu- 


pying almost  its  entire  space.  The,  only 
address  published  in  full  was  "The^ 
Faith  and  Courage  of  the  Founders 
of  Religious  Thought  on  the  Pacific 
Coast."  The  editorials,  the  account  of 
the  meeting  and  the  addresses  all 
breathe  a  very  encouraging  spirit  of 
liberality  and  progress. 

Editorially,  Mr.  Ferrier  writes: 

"Whatever  the  hold  the  theology  of 
the  past  has  on  the  world  at  present, 
whatever  its  power  to  transform  life 
yet  today,  we  do  not  believe  that  it  is 
to  mold  the  life  of  the  future  as  it  has 
that  of  the  past  or  as  it  is  molding 
that  of  the  present.  Here  on  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  the  Pacific  School  of  Re- 
ligion has  begun  to  lead  the  way  to 
something  better;  and  if  the  churches 
will  but  follow  where  she  leads  great 
things  will  come  about  for  the  Church 
Kingdom. 

The  Pacific  School  of  Religion  is  not 
an  iconoclast.  It  does  not  propose  to 
destroy  the  faith  of  the  fathers;  its 
purpose  is  to  take  all  that  is  vital  or 
ever  was  vital  in  that  and  on  it  and 
out  of  it  build  a  faith  that  will  serve 
our  generation  and  generations  to  come 
as  the  old  cannot." 

Professor  Buckham  in  his  address  on 
"Religious   Thought,"  said: 

I  think  I  may  assume  —  though 
against  the  clamor  of  not  a  few  to- 
day— that  there  will  continue  to  be  a 
theology,  here  as  elsewdiere.  I  do  not 
underst^md  that  in  eliminating  "theo- 
logical" from  the  name  of  our  institu- 
tion we  have  thereby  consigned  theol- 
ogy to  an  innocuous  desuetude.  If  so 
I  can  foresee  for  ourselves  only  atro- 
phy of  brain  and  ultimate  paralysis 
of  activity.  Men  are  made  to  think 
and  think  they  will,  and  if  their 
thought  liecomes  thin  or  erratic  or  irra- 
tional life  will  lo.se  its  meanins'  and 
men  will  be  only  as  "dumb  driven 
CMttle."  We  must  think  and  think 
about  the  greatest  and  deepest  and 
most  vit-il  issues  of  life — and  such 
thou«?ht  is  theology. 

With  the  present  emancipating  em- 
phasis upon  applied  Chri.stianity,  I  am 
in   most   thorough   accord — an   advocate 
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indeed — provided  it  does  not  seek  to 
set  aside  religious  thinking.  If  it  does 
that  it  will  work  its  own  ruin  as  well 
as  that  of  theology.  There  can  be  no 
School  of  Religion  without  religious 
thought.  Upon  that  I  think  we  are 
agreed, 

Again,  the  religious  thought  that  will 
command  and  inspire  the  life  of  this 
Pacific  domain  must  be  intensely  vital. 
Swift  and  strong  flow  the  tides  of 
human  life  on  this  coast  and  ever 
swifter  and  stronger.  Life  was  never 
so  rich  and  varied  and  fascinating 
in  its  appeal  as  under  the  blue  skies 
and  upon  the  flower-strewn  soil  of 
this  land  where  summer  slips  all  un- 
aware into  autumn  and  autumn  into 
spring,  a  land  where  it  is  always  after- 
noon, or  morning — which? — for  there 
is  no  night  here. — a  land  where,  as  on 
Shakespeare's  enchanted  isle 

'  *  Nimbly  and  sweetly  the  air  doth  commend 
itself  unto  the  sense. ' ' 

Forgive  me  if  the  lure  of  it  all  steals 
even  into  a  paper  on  theology.  I  am 
not  promoting  but  testifying — as  others 
of  you  have  done  so  spontaneously  in 
your  papers.  AVell.  the  import  of  it 
all  is  this — and  it  should  not  be  mi.ssed 
— that  here  Christianity  must  compete 
with  all  the  most  varied  and  appealing 
interests  of  life.  Compete  do  I  say? 
No,  it  must  exceed  them  all  and  bring 
them  into  captivity  to  Christ.  Chris- 
tianity must  itself  be  so  fair  and  strong 
and  glorious  that  without  it  all  these 
outer  things  will  seem  as  hollow  shams 
and  by  it  be  at  once  hallowed  and  en- 
hanced, restrained  and  enlarged, 
guided   and   fulfilled. 

Let  us  not  be  blind  to  our  perils. 
This  civilization  of  ours  will  afford,  is 
even  now  affording,  a  searching  test  of 
the  vital  power  of  Christianity.  A  new 
paganism,  as  subtle  and  seductive  as 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  is  singing  its 
siren  song  in  ours  ears.  Strong  luinds, 
and  delicate,  are  straining  hard  to 
wrest  Beauty  away  from  Truth  and 
Duty.  Wild  tongues  are  loosed  "that 
have  not  Thee  in  awe."  Sciences  that 
see  no  further  than  the  electron  Mud 
the  microbe,  and  philosophies  that  re- 
duce man  to  a  mechanisiu  or  an  eco- 
nomic unit,  are  saying  "Earth  to  earth, 
ashes  to  ashes,  dust  to  dust."  over  the 


grave  of  human  ideals  that  is  a  grave 
indeed.  Have  we  a  truth  winsome  and 
potent  enough  to  hold  Beauty  to  its 
higher  loyalties  and  nobler  ends,  to 
quell  immorality  and  put  vice  to  rout, 
to  lend  to  Science  and  Philosophy  that 
completing  truth  without  which  the  one 
leads  only  to  materialism  and  the  other 
only  to  perplexity? 

AVe  are  moving  rapidly  toward  the 
new  Democracy.  It  is  well.  But  was 
it  not  ]\Iazzini  who  said,  "Democraev 
without  God  is  hell"? 

It  goes  almost  without  saying — and 
yet  I  fear  that  it  needs  to  be  added — 
that  a  theology  that  will  compel  the 
respect  and  allegiance  of  the  free  and 
open-hearted  people  of  this  land  must 
also  be  entirely  freed  from  dogmatism 
and  sectarianism. 

Great  catholicity  was  manifested 
throughout  all  the  meetings.  At  the 
luncheon  nine  denominations  were  rep- 
resented. Fraternal  greetings  were 
brought  from  representatives  of  four 
divinity  schools — the  Baptist,  the  Pres- 
byterian, the  Episcopalian  and  the  Uni- 
tarian. Five  denominations  have  been 
brought  into  cooperation  in  the  mem- 
bership  of  the   Board   of   Trustees. 


It  was  a  fine  service  that  Rev.  Wm. 
C.  Gannett  rendered,  when  on  the  28th 
of  last  November,  he  preached  the  an- 
niversary sermon  at  the  Unitarian 
church  at  Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 
It  was  the  fiftieth  ainiiversary  of  the 
founding  of  that  church  aiul  it  was 
also  the  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
explosion  in  the  old  Congregational 
church  of  Xew  England  wliich  gave 
l^nitarians  their  name  aiul  made  them 
a  separate  body  of  faith.  So  IMr.  Gan- 
nett combined  the  anniv(>rsaries  and 
made  an  address  on  "A  Iluiulred  Years 
of  the  Unitarian  INIovement  in  Amer- 
ica." dividing  into  three  sections — the 
story,  the  difficulties  and  the  outlook. 
It  has  been  printed  and  its  study  will 
be  clarifying  and  helpful  to  every  Uni- 
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tarian  who  reads  it,  and  will  give  to 
the  large  number  of  inquirers  who  are 
able  to  get  little  information  that  is 
satisfactory  when  they  ask  of  Unita- 
rians what  they  believe,  some  under- 
standing of  why  they  fail.  Ordinarily 
the  answer  involves  difficulties  little  ap- 
preciated. One  first  feels  called  upon 
to  try  to  explain  the  Unitarian  attitude 
to  belief  and  that  is  not  easy,  and  if 
after  the  brush  is  cleared  away  the  ef- 
fort is  made  to  attempt  cultivation, 
other  difficulties  arise  for  no  one  can 
speak  by  authority.  Some  Unitarians 
believe  much  more  than  they  can  or 
will  tell,  and  others  seem  to  feel  that 
what  they  believe  is  not  worth  speak- 
ing of. 

Quite  often  it  seems  a  damaging  cir- 
cumstance that  Unitarians  seem  to  know 
so  little.  To  the  mind  that  is  simple 
and  child-like  such  indefiniteness  is  dis- 
paraging. A  little  child  once  asked  her 
mother  some  very  definite  question 
about  God  which  she  was  forced  to  ad- 
mit she  could  not  answer  as  she  did  not 
know.  When  the  little  girl  asked  the 
cook  she  found  no  uncertainty.  She  an- 
swered unhesitatingly  and  positively, 
which  led  the  child  to  gently  chide  her 
mother,  and  to  express  her  surprise. 
"It  seem  to  me  Mary  knows  a  good  deal 
more  about  God  than  you  do."  That  is 
the  way  with  many  full-grown  children. 
They  are  a  little  impatient  with  Uni- 
tarians because  they  cannot  glibly  an- 
swer questions  that  occasion  no  trouble 
to  others. 


"When  one  reads  a  straight-forward 
sketch  like  IMr.  Gannett 's  setting  forth 
the  historical  facts,  showing  how  the 
Unitarian  attitude  toward  God  and  life 
gradually  developed,  and  what  rela- 
tion holds  between  them  and  those 
who  remained  when  they  came  out,  it 
adds     to     understanding,     and     places 


things  and  thoughts  in  clearer  perspect- 
ive. It  reveals,  also,  the  subsequent 
progress  along  their  respective  orbits  of 
thought  so  that  a  better  idea  is  gained 
as  to  the  relation  of  our  now  to  our 
then,  and  of  their  now  to  their  then, 
and  so  of  our  now  to  their  now. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  story  and  very 
well  told,  and  is  the  better  understood 
in  that  the  difficulties  are  so  clearly 
set  forth,  and  that  they  include  ele- 
ments frankly  conceded  to  be  lacking. 
It  is  impossible  in  a  brief  article  to  do 
more  than  indicate  headlands. 


The  hundred  years  are  divided  into 
three  general  parts :  The  Birth  and 
Christening:  1815-35.  The  Transcend- 
entalists:  1835  to  1865.  Inward  and 
Outward  Development,  1865  to  1915. 
Then,  after  considering  Results  of  the 
Movement,  he  refers  to  two  specific  dif- 
ficulties and  concludes  with  a  valuable 
and  generally  encouraging  statement  of 
the  Outlook. 

Back  of  the  birth  he  traces  "the  long, 
slow,  embryonic  growth"  within  the 
mother  church  with  its  "noble  sava- 
gery" of  Calvinism.  That  stern  system 
showed  signs  of  relaxing  even  before 
"the  Great  Awakening"  following  the 
preaching  of  Whitefield  and  Jonathan 
Edwards.  "A  spirit  of  toleration  stirred 
in  the  pews,  the  sermons  smelt  less  of 
the  creeds ;  the  phrase  '  Few  funda- 
mentals in  religion'  grew  familiar. 
Faint  doubts  were  heard  of  the  Deity 
of  Christ  and  the  Vicarious  Atonement, 
and  the  term  'Liberal'  began  to  be  ap- 
plied to  these  questioners. ' '  Meanwhile 
the  American  Revolution  had  happened 
and  the  struggle  for  political  liberty 
overran  into  the  regions  of  faith.  The 
three  men  most  prominent  in  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence.  Franklin,  Jef- 
ferson and  John  Adams,  were  Inde- 
pendent in  religion  and  finally  Unitar- 
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ians  in  belief.  The  Federal  Constitu- 
tion of  1791  declared  that  Congress 
should  make  no  law  prohibiting  the  free 
exercise  of  religion;  by  1800  Boston's 
nine  Congregational  churches  and  100 
or  more  around  Boston  were  all  "lib- 
eral ' '  rather  than  ' '  evangelical. ' '  These 
churches  were  of  Puritan  origin.  One 
Boston  church,  King's  Chapel,  was  of 
Episcopal  tradition,  and  in  order  to 
escape  the  trinitarian  phrases  which  it 
no  longer  believed  in,  it  rewrote  the 
Prayer-book,  and  as  no  bishop  would 
countenance  the  daring  act  by  ordain- 
ing its  clergymen,  the  congregation  per- 
formed the  office,  and  so,  in  1787,  it 
became  the  first  Unitarian  church  in 
America.  Nine  years  later,  through 
Priestley's  influence,  a  church  was  es- 
tablished in  Philadelphia  which  was  the 
second. 


For  nearly  twenty  years  the  liberals 
and  the  orthodox  lived  side  by  side  with 
increasing  tension.  There  was  alarm 
and  indignation,  suspicion  and  con- 
demnation, but  the  tide  steadily  rose, 
and  finally  came  the  explosion.  The 
Evangelicals  denied  Christian  fellow- 
ship to  the  liberals  and  in  obloquy  stig- 
matized them  as  "Unitarians." 

And  then  Channing,  a  quiet  city  pas- 
tor of  35,  spiritually  minded,  but  not 
a.  leader  of  thought,  stepped  forward 
and  spoke  for  himself  and  his  brethren. 
He  became  the  acknowledged  represent- 
ative of  the  liberal  side,  and  in  1819, 
at  an  ordination  in  Baltimore,  preached 
a  sermon  which  was  the  first  elaborate 
exposition  of  the  new  faith.  This  is 
the  first  of  three  great  epoch-making 
addresses  that  Unitarians  recognize.  It 
marks  the  first  period. 

Many  of  the  Congregational  churches 
in  New  England  formally  became  Uni- 
tarian, and  where  the  evangelical  ele- 
ment was  sufficiently  strong,   a  second 


steeple  rose.  In  my  native  town  our 
church  was  known  as  the  First  Congre- 
gational Church  (Unitarian),  while  the 
second  Congregational  was  always 
called  the  Congregational  church,  sim- 
ply, without  qualification,  and  collo- 
quially was  always  referred  to  as  the 
Orthodox  church.  In  all  some  125  par- 
ishes adopted  the  new  name.  For  bet- 
ter or  worse,  it  was  a  culture  move- 
ment. The  literary  man,  college  profes- 
sors, judges  and  leading  laymen  were 
mostly  Unitarians.  In  1825  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  came  into  be- 
ing. The  period  of  controversy  lasted 
ten  years  longer.  About  1835  peace 
came  by  simple  subsidence.  As  ]Mr. 
Gannett  puts  it,  "For  the  first  few 
years  after  1815  our  blossoming  came 
like  a  flash,  because  the  blossom-moment 
had  been  so  long-deferred.  Within  20 
years,  however,  the  liberal  sentiment 
that  had  been  slowly  and  quietly  ac- 
cumulating through  two  long  genera- 
tions of  New  England  culture  was  used 
up;  and  cultured  rationalism  cannot 
quickly  generate  fresh  material. 


The  second  period,  of  30  years,  up 
to  1865,  covers  the  rise  of  a  less  tradi- 
tional and  more  spiritual  form  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  with  a  crystallization  of  its 
first  form  into  a  kind  of  Unitarian  orth- 
odoxy. Channing  held  that  reason 
must  be  our  ultimate  reliance,  and  the 
immediate  question  was  how  far  it  was 
to  be  used  in  explaining  revelation,  but 
he  believed  in  a  miraculous  revelation 
and  a  supernatural  Christ.  His  most 
valuable  contribution  to  advancing 
thought  was  the  greatness  of  the  soul, 
its  divinity.  He  left  no  shred  of  Cal- 
vinism, but  he  shrank  from  all  that  his 
freer  thought  implied.  The  first  step 
was  "Reason  in  Revelation,"  but  soon 
the  issue  of  Reason  or  Revelation — 
which?  was  presented. 
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In  1832  Emerson,  entertaining  consci- 
entious doubts,  resigned  his  pulpit  and 
in  1838,  in  his  famous  Divinity  School 
address,  he  frankly  appealed  from  the 
Church  to  the  Soul.  He  said  "The 
sentiment  of  virtue  in  the  soul  is 
the  essence  of  all  religion."  There 
followed  a  division  of  sentiment  in 
the  little  Unitarian  world.  Many  saintly 
men  were  timid,  and  felt  such  daring 
savored  of  infidelity.  It  was  the  dawn 
of  the  transcendental  era.  Soon  came 
another  epoch-making  sermon. 

In  1841  youthful  Theodore  Parker 
preached  an  ordination  sermon  taking 
as  his  subject,  "The  Transient  and  Per- 
manent in  Religion."  He  proclaimed 
the  truth  that  there  is  but  one  religion 
while  there  are  many  theologies.  The 
transient  doctrines  and  rites  of  Chris- 
tianity are  its  accidents  not  its  sub- 
stances. Real  Christianity  is  absolute 
pure  morality — ^the  love  of  man.  It  is 
absolute  pure  religion — the  love  of  God. 
And  this  real  Christianity  is  eternal. 
As  Emerson  was-  the  serene  seer  of 
transcendentalism,  Parker  was  its  mili- 
tant prophet.  The  Boston  ministers 
were  shocked  and  afraid  to  cut  their 
moorings.  With  a  few  exceptions,  they 
gave  him  the  cold  shoulder,  and  clung 
to  what  they  regarded  Unitarian  Ortho- 
doxy, while  Parker  as  frankly  asserted 
that  such  Unitarianism  did  not  work 
deeply,  did  not  strike  living  springs  of 
the  soul.  They  halted  in  the  height  to 
which  they  had  been  led,  and  there  was 
stagnation.  It  was  a  period  of  sluggish 
existence  and  more  or  less  discourage- 
ment.   

And  then  came  an  awakening  and 
the  third  period  was  ushered  in.  At 
the  close  of  the  Civil  War  the  North 
surged  with  new  life,  and  the  churches 
felt  the  uplift.  Dr.  Henry  AV.  Bellows 
of  New  York  had  developed  a  genius 
of  leadership  in  the  Presidency  of  the 


Sanitary  Commission,  and  he  turned  to 
the  churches  and  summoned  them  to 
rise.  The  year  before  the  feeble 
churches  had  given  the  A.  U.  A. 
$6,800.  He  called  for  $25,000.  An  en- 
thusiastic layman  said  it  was  easier  to 
do  a  great  thing  than  a  little,  and 
moved  to  make  it  $100,000,  and  it  was 
promptly  done.  Then  came  the  Na- 
tional Conference  and  the  Unitarian 
church  was  no  longer  a  Boston  notion. 
It  entered  on  a  new  era  of  life — an  era 
of  slow  expansion  without  and  within. 
Within  there  began  a  struggle  for  free- 
dom that  lasted  for  thirty  years.  It 
was  the  working  out  of  the  issues  raised 
by  Parker.  Much  was  heard  of  radicals 
and  conservatives,  and  the  Western  is- 
sue was  a  significant  feature  of  the  con- 
troversy. It  involved  the  matter  of  doc- 
trinal test  of  Unitarian  fellowship,  and 
the  adoption  of  some  statements  of  be- 
lief. But  the  spirit  of  freedom  never 
dies,  and  gradually  the  leaven  of  liberty 
permeated  the  mass.  In  1894,  at  the 
Saratoga  conference,  without  a  dissent- 
ing voice  a  new  constitution  was  adopt- 
ed recognizing  the  differences  that  must 
exist  when  men  are  free,  and  limiting 
the  fundamentals  of  our  faith  to  our 
principles  of  Freedom  and  Fellowship 
and  Character  and  Service  in  religion. 
"We  cordially  invite  to  our  working 
fellow.ship  any  who,  while  differing  from 
us  in  belief,  are  in  general  sympathy 
with  our  spirit  and  our  practical  aims." 
Our  progress  since,  while  not  star- 
tling, has  been  at  least  gratifying.  In 
50  years  our  churches  have  more  than 
doubled.  We  have  over  500  ministers, 
two-thirds  of  Avhom  have  come  over 
from  Orthodoxy.  Our  contributions  to 
the  Association  have  risen  from  $6,000 
to  $60,000,  and  a  like  sum,  income  from 
endowed  funds,  is  added  for  church 
support  and  church  extension.  Thirteen 
departments    of   activity   center   in    our 
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strong  headquarters  at  Boston.  The 
Woman's  Alliance,  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union  and  other  subsidiary 
organizations  are  far-reaching  in  power 
and  influence.  Our  circulation  of  tracts 
has  risen  from  25,000  to  650,000  a  year. 
A  very  considerable  part  of  this  gain 
has  been  within  the  last  fifteen  years. 
Our  membership,  while  increasing,  is 
not  great,  but  no  one  can  doubt  Mr. 
Gannett 's  conclusion  that  "There  are 
more  unconscious  Unitarians  in  ortho- 
dox churches  today  than  conscious  ones 
in  our  own,  besides  the  many  outside 
of  all  churches." 


Our  movement  has  been  an  intellectual 
and  moral  protest  against  the  irrational 
and  unethical  in  theology,  and  has  ap- 
plied analytic  reason  to  religion.  The 
need  for  the  protest  still  remains.  We 
are  a  small  but  prophet  church.  We  have 
tried  to  maintain  the  simplicities  of  Jesus 
and  to  insist  as  he  did  on  the  supremacy 
of  the  two  commandments.  The  spirit  of 
truth-seeking  has  kept  us  well  in  the  van 
of  the  century's  movement  of  thought. 
We  have  claimed  science  for  religion 
and  religion  for  science.  We  have  de- 
clared the  secular  sacred,  the  material 
spiritual,  the  natural  divine.  Our  ideals 
have  been  high,  but  we  have  no  ground 
for  complacency  and  pride.  We  have 
fallen  sufficiently  short  to  remain  quite 
modest.  We  have  difficulties  but  we  also 
have  shortcomings.  We  lack  the  poetry 
of  religion.  We  are  too  much  given  to 
common  sense  and  reason.  Sanity  alone 
is  not  enough.  We  need  to  cultivate  our 
imagination.  Prose  is  not  enough.  It  is 
the  whole  of  our  nature  that  comes  to 
flower  in  religion.  And  we  need  feeling. 
We  nuist  relieve  our  over-burdened 
heads,  and  get  more  of  our  religion  into 
our  hearts.  Feeling  is  more  fundamental 
than  reason.  We  need  the  passion  of  a 
great  purpose.     We  have  been  accused 


of  representing  "unaggressive  morality 
saturated  with  optimism."  We  need  en- 
thusiasm and  deeper  religious  conscious- 
ness. We  need  true  religioas  experience 
and  the  practice  of  personal  relations 
between  our  spirits  and  Infinite  Spirit. 
We  need  to  recognize  the  transcendent 
call  for  self-dedication  to  God. 


One  of  our  exchanges  is  notable  for 
the  effect  produced  by  its  title  page. 
It  is  a  monthly  magazine.  "The  Rikugo 
Zasshi,"  printed  in  Japan,  and  in  Jap- 
anese, with  the  exception  that  an  Eng- 
lish interpretation  of  the  title  page  is 
furnished  as  a  concession  to  the  Occi- 
dent. The  October  number  embraces 
220  pages,  and  the  titles  are  immense- 
ly significant  as  showing  the  subjects 
that  interest  the  more  thoughtful  of 
this   wonderful   people. 

The  current  number  is  largely  de- 
voted to  Mysticism,  the  first  five  titles 
being:  "Value  of  Mystic  Experience," 
"The  Mystic  Tendency  in  the  Litera- 
ture of  Russia."  "Mysticism  of  Spir- 
it," "Meaning  and  Value  of  Mystic- 
ism," "Symbol  and  Miracle.  Then 
comes  "To  Sir  Rabindranath  Tagore." 
"One  Side  of  the  Salvation,"  "Unfor- 
gotten  Experiences  in  My  Religious 
Life,"  short  poems,  etc.  About  twenty 
pages  are  given  to  "Current  Thought" 
and  twenty- four  to  "Kingdom  of 
Woman."  The  concluding  article  is  on 
"]\Ioral  Awakening  of  the  European 
Nations."  C.  A.  M. 


The  Lord  of  Song. 

O  Thou  that  twinest  Song  with  (hineiiifj  chil- 
dren 's   feet. 

And  sendest  Music  strong  deep  in  our  hearts  to 
beat 

And  beat,  till  from  our  lips  flowing,  it  stirs  the 
air 

To  vibrant  svuipathy.  then  slijis  away  and  seein- 
eth   lost   Somewhere, 

Deathless  an<l  infinite:  Thou  nuist  Thyself  nie 
musical,  and  we — 

Notes  Thou  are  playing  now  in  loving  ecstasy. 

Fresno,   C'al.  — Christopher  Ruess. 
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Notea 

The  Rev.  James  ]\Iadras  Heady  of 
the  Baptist  Fellowship  in  California 
has  applied  to  the  Pacific  States  com- 
mittee for  admission  into  the  fellowship 
of  the  Unitarian  ministry. 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  Miss.,  is  coming  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  by  way  of  the  Northwest.  He 
will  preach  at  Spokane  on  November 
19   and   at   Berkeley   on   December   10. 

The  pulpit  of  Spokane,  "Washington, 
will  be  supplied  by  various  ministers 
during  the  month  of  November.  Rev. 
Fred  Alban  AVeil  on  the  5th  and  12th, 
Rev.  C.  F.  Dole  on  the  19th,  and  Rev. 
F.  V.  Fisher  of  Salt  Lake  on  the  26th. 
It  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  fill  the  place 
made  vacanU  by  John  H.  Dietrich,  but 
the  effort  will  be  persistent. 

On  the  evening  of  October  18th  Rev. 
B.  A.  Goodridge  addressed  the  Wo- 
man's Club  of  Santa  Barbara  church 
on  "A  Roman  "Winter,"  being  an  ac- 
count of  his  visit  to  Rome  four  years 
ago.  The  talk  was  illustrated  by  many 
beautiful  slides. 

In  a  recent  sermon  at  Seattle  Rev. 
J.  D.  0.  Powers  pithily  said :  "  It  is  a 
strange  idea  that  in  order  to  improve 
character  men  should  begin  by  dis- 
crediting its  foundations.  To  tell  men 
that  there  is  no  hope  for  them  in  this 
or  any  other  life  unless  they  accept  a 
highly  specialized  theory  of  salvation, 
which  even  the  leaders  do  not  agree 
upon,  and  take  no  account  of  char- 
acter in  the  process  of  salvation,  is 
like  going  into  bankruptcy  and  de- 
stroying all   the   assets. 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  of  Fresno  is 
in  the  habit  of  giving  a  brief  prelude  to 
his  sermon,  often  on  things  of  commu- 
nity interest.  On  October  22  Mr.  H.  P. 
Jayne,  the  County  Sealer  of  "Weights 
and  Measures,  spoke  on  "Commercial 
Honesty. ' ' 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  Stockton  on 
October  22d,  in  a  sermon  on  "Free- 
dom." discriminated  strongly  between 
negative  freedom  and  positive  freedom. 
"J]very  good  and  true  and  wise  man 
and  woman  seeks  positive  freedom. 
Not  to  be  free  from  the  old,  but  to  be 


free    for   the    new.      In    short    we    seek 
creative  opportunity. ' ' 

"In  religious  and  in  social  and  eco- 
nomic problems  let  us  distinguish  be- 
tween release  from  old  limitations  and 
the  new  opportunity  for  service  and 
happiness  which  the  larger  freedom 
brings. ' ' 

On  October  15th  at  Pomona  Mr. 
Watry  began  the  first  of  a  series  of 
four  addresses  on  "Christianity."  On 
Friday  evenings  he  is  giving  a  series  of 
talks  on  Evolution,  which  he  treats  as 
not  dealing  with  the  origin  of  life,  but 
simply  with  its  unfolding. 

Mrs.  Leoline  S.  Wright  is  giving  a 
series  of  ten  lectures  at  San  Diego  on 
social  economics.  The  first,  on  October 
18,  discussed  the  question  "Is  Democ- 
racy a  Failure?" 

A  reception  to  Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  J. 
Bowden  of  Alameda  was  given  on  the 
evening  of  October  13th  at  the  Herman 
Krusi  home  on  Central  avenue.  There 
was  a  short  program,  musical  and 
dramatic,  and  a  pleasant  greeting  of 
the  new  minister  and  his  helpful  wife. 
The  attendance  was  good.  Mr.  Bowden 
is  quietly  and  faithfully  at  work  build- 
ing up  the  church  and  is  meeting  with  a 
good  degree  of  success,  enough  to  en- 
courage him  to  further  efforts. 

The  Eureka  church  seems  to  have 
vigorously  resumed  its  activities.  Be- 
sides the  regular  church  services  and 
the  excellent  Sunday  School  the  calen- 
dar for  social  events  seems  to  cover 
all  available  time  to  Christmas.  There 
are  social  afternoons,  dances,  suppers 
and    a   bazaar. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  of  Oak- 
land addressed  the  Twentieth  Century 
Club  on  October  18th.  counseling  the 
adoption  of  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  prohibition  of  the  liquor 
traffic.  He  claimed  that  throe  years 
in  which  those  whose  business  was  in- 
jured might  adjust  themselves  to  new 
conditions,  is  generous  consideration. 
The  people  of  the  nineteen  states  which 
have  adopted  prohibition  have  not 
been  blind  to  their  economic  welfare. 

"The  only  way  under  heaven  by 
wdiich  men  may  be  made  good  is  the 
adjustment  of  life  to  laAv.  That  is  the 
secret   of  the   progress  of  the   w^orld."' 
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The  Ladies  of  Unity  Circle  of  the 
Eureka  church  gave  a  very  successful 
musical  entertainment  on  October  20th, 
the  especial  feature  being-  a  home  wel- 
coming to  Mr.  Jesse  Richardson,  a  vio- 
linist who  for  a  year  or  more  had  been 
pursuing  his  art  studies  at  Portland. 

On  the  evening  of  October  26th  Rev. 
E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles 
gave  a  lecture  in  his  church  on  "Em- 
erson's Message  to  An  Age  of  Unrest." 

Theodore  Van  Tas,sell,  one  of  San 
Francisco's  pioneers,  died  on  Sept.  18th 
after  a  short  illness. 

He  came  to  this  city  in  1854  and  es- 
tablished the  first  hat  factory  in  San 
Francisco.  He  was  a  native  of  Tarry- 
town,  New  York,  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  in  the  steamer  Surprise  by 
way  of  Cape  Horn. 

In  1863  he  married  Emma  Starr  in 
the  First  Unitarian  church,  the  cere- 
mony being  performed  by  the  Rev. 
Starr  King,  who  was  his  personal 
friend.  He  was  a  member  of  the  First 
regiment  of  California  National  Guard 
and  took  part  in  many  of  the  stirring 
events  of  early  San  Francisco  days. 
He  was  84  years  of  age. 

On  October  18th  the  LTnitarian 
church  of  Lancaster,  ]\Iass.,  celebrated 
the  one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the 
laying  of  the  cornerstone  of  its  prCvS- 
ent  edifice.  Rev.  Wm.  L.  Sullivan  of 
New  York  preaching  the  sermon.  In 
1657  the  Selectmen  were  ordered  at 
town  meeting  to  erect  a  meeting-house, 
and  from  that  time  until  1840  it  was 
the  only  church  in  Lancaster.  In  its 
270  years  of  existence  there  was  never 
held  a  church  council  to  consider  dif- 
ferences. Uninterrupted  harmony  has 
prevailed.  Four  ministers  served  for 
187  years,  the  longest  term  being  that 
of  Rev.  George  ]\I.  Bartoll,  who  served 
for  over  half  a  century.  The  church, 
built  of  brick  from  designs  by  Bull- 
finch, is  one  of  the  most  dignified  and 
beautiful  of  New  England  churches, 
and  it  is  declared  that  not  an  imperfect 
brick  can  be  found  in  the  edifice.  One 
of  the  few  remaining  Paul  Revere  bells 
hangs  in  the  belfry  of  the  fine  old  church 
and  calls  appealingly  to  the  scattered 
worshipere  of  Lancaster. 


It  has  been  predicted  that  the  war  will 
leave  France  a  transformed  nation,  from 
which  religious  intolerance  will  be  ban- 
ished for  ever.  If  anything  could 
strengthen  this  belief,  says  Mr.  T.  Far- 
man,  in  the  Contemporary  Review,  it 
would  be  the  admirable  conduct  of  the 
French  Catholic  Clergy  who  responded 
with  such  perfect  unanimity  and  alac- 
rity to  the  call  to  arms.  Of  this  latter 
category  there  are  over  twenty  thousand 
men,  and  their  behaviour  has  won  for 
them  the  admiration,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion of  the  nation  at  large. — Christian 
Life. 

Dr.  Thomas  Lamb  Eliot  of  Portland 
was  not  allowed  to  forget  his  recent 
seventy-fifth  birthday.  The  community 
would  be  ready  to  express  its  deep  re- 
spect if  the  event  were  known,  but  an 
associate  happily  marked  the  day. 

In  chapel,  speaking  to  the  student 
body.  President  William  Trufant  Fos- 
ter eulogized  Dr.  Eliot  for  his  efforts 
in  behalf  of  the  church,  social  service 
and  Reed  college. 

"As  a  graduate  Dr.  Eliot  was  called 
to  Portland,  ]\Ie.,  New  Orleans  and  to 
what  was  then  a  small  hamlet  near 
the  Columbia  river,  Portland,  Ore.  He 
chose  the  far  west  and  with  his  young 
wife  crossed  the  isthmus  and  came  up 
the  coast,  ship  by  ship,  to  take  up  the 
M'ork  standing  in  the  then  sparsely  set- 
tled region  now  occupied  by  the  Heilig 
theatre  and  The  Journal  building. 

"For  the  past  50  years  he  has  been 
in  the  lead  in  every  great  cause  in  this 
state;  of  recent  years  he  has  seemed 
to  make  the  development  of  Reed  col- 
lege his  chief  interest. 

"To  Dr.  Eliot  more  than  any  other 
living  being  is  due  the  existence  and 
development  of  Reed  college.  His  faith, 
his  confidence,  his  serenity,  his  trust, 
his  idealism  have  made  us  better  than 
we  could  have  been." 

A  letter  expressing  the  trust  and 
confidence  of  the  faculty  of  the  col- 
lege in  Dr.  Eliot,  signed  by  each  mem- 
ber, was  given  him  as  a  testimonial 
of  appreciation.  Through  the  stutlent 
council  his  birthday  was  rememliered 
by  the  student  body  by  a  bouquet  of 
Richmond  roses,  these  being  the  col- 
lege flower. 
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(Slantv'xbntth 

More  About  the  Gospel  for  the 
Public  Library 

By  Eev.   Christopher  Ruess,   Fresno. 

The  article,  "The  Gospel  for  the 
Public  Library — A  Pacific  Unitarian 
Appeal,"  written  in  July  and  purpose- 
ly delayed  in  publication  till  our 
churches  should  have  reopened,  has 
brought  forth  some  protests  and  some 
news  and  some  checks.  May  this  sec- 
ond appeal  do  as  much. 

First,  the  statement  that  "no  copy 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  that  is  paid 
for  goes  to  any  public  library"  is  cor- 
rected by  a  letter  from  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon. The  Woman's  Alliance  of  our 
church  there  is  subscribing  for  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  for  the  Public  Library 
at  Eugene  and  for  the  Oregon  Uni- 
versity Library  at  that  city.  Then  we 
find  that  the  Woman's  Alliance  of  the 
Los  Angeles  church  is  subscribing  for 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  in  behalf  of  the 
libraries  at  Los  Angeles,  Hollywood, 
Long  Beach  and  Garvanza ;  this  Alli- 
ance holds  the  record  so  far.  The  San 
Diego  Woman's  Alliance  is  placing  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  at  the  Woman's 
Headquarters  of  the,  California  Build- 
ing at  the  San  Diego  Exposition.  And 
the  Associated  Alliances  of  Northern 
California  are  placing  it  in  the  Oak- 
land, Lindsay  and  Porterville  Public 
Libraries  and  on  the  steamships  Har- 
vard and  Yale. 

From  "H."  of  Berkeley  comes  a 
check  for  $1  for  a  subscription  to  be 
sent  to  the  Carnegie  Public  Library, 
Concord,  Contra  Costa  county,  Cal., 
and  from  the  same  live  town  of  Berke- 
ley "B.  B.  B."  sends  another  dollar 
which  will  send  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
to  the  largest  city  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
whose  library  does  not  have  it,  namely 
Seattle.  No  doubt  the  Seattle  Alli- 
ances at  our  two  churches  there  will 
take  notice  and  will  more  than  make 
up  for  this  service  from  Berkeley  to 
Seattle  by  entering  several  subscrip- 
tions for  other  cities. 

Of  the  list  of  churches  on  the  inside 
of  the  back  cover  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian, the  following  are  cities  whose 
public  libraries  do  not  have  the  Pacific 


Unitarian  in  their  reading  rooms :  Ala- 
meda, Hanford,  Hemet,  Pomona.  Reed- 
ley,  Dinuba,  Sacramento,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, Santa  Cruz,  Woodland,  all  in 
California ;  Hood  River,  Portland,  and 
Salem,  in  Oregon  (though  a  free  copy 
is  sent  to  the  Willamette  University 
Library  at  Salem)  ;  Blaine,  Lynden, 
Cedro-Wooley,  Seattle  and  Spokane,  in 
Washington,  though  the  Seattle  omis- 
sion will  now  be  made  good  through 
"B.  B.  B."  of  Berkeley,  and  Victoria 
and   Vancouver,    British   Columbia. 

Paid  copies  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
are  sent  to  the  libraries  at  the  follow- 
ing seats  of  our  churches:  Berkeley, 
Fresno,  Long  Beach,  Los  Angeles,  Oak- 
land, Redlands,  Richmond,  Santa  Ana, 
and  Stockton,  in  California ;  Eugene  in 
Oregon ;  and  Bellingham  in  Washington, 
but  only  in  the  case  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Eugene  doers  the  local  Alliance  pay  for 
the  subscription,  while  a  Berkeley 
friend  subscribes  for  Berkeley,  a  Los 
Angeles  friend  for  Fresno,  the  Los  An- 
geles Alliance  for  Long  Beach,  the  As- 
sociated Alliances  of  Northern  Cali- 
fornia for  Oakland,  a  Berkeley  friend 
for  Richmond,  a  Santa  Barbara  friend 
for  Stockton,  and  a  Bellingham  friend 
for  Bellingham. 

Free  copies  are  sent  to  the  li- 
braries where  the  following  churches 
are  located,  and  the  Alliances  of  these 
churches  may  wish  to  send  a  dollar 
that  the  copies  may  be  paid  instead  of 
free :  University  of  California  Library 
at  Berkeley,  Eureka,  Palo  Alto  (both 
Public  Library  and  Stanford  Unversity 
Library  free),  San  Diego,  San  Fran- 
cisco (both  Public  Library  and  IMe- 
chanics  Institute  Library  free).  San 
Jose,  and  the  Willamette  University 
Library   at    Salem. 

We  need  about  five  hundred  more 
paid  subscriptions  to  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian to  make  its  two  ends  meet, 
namely,  serving  and  being  served,  giv- 
ing and  receiving.  Will  not  every  Al- 
liance at  its  next  meeting  consider  this 
matter  as  it  applies  to  its  own  public 
library  ? 

Will  not  every  reader  also  consider 
these  cities  in  California.  Oregon,  and 
Wa.shington,  of  more  than  8000  popu- 
lation, but  without  either  a  TTnitarian 
church  or  the  Pacific  Unitarian  in  the 
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Public  Library:  Aberdeen,  Everett, 
Hoquiam,  North  Yakima,  Tacoraa,  Van- 
couver, Walla  Walla,  all  in  Washing- 
ton ;  Astoria  in  Oregon ;  and  Bakers- 
field,  Pomona,  Riverside,  San  Bernar- 
dino and  Vallejo,   all  in   California. 

Checks  should  be  sent  to  162  Post 
street,  San  Francisco.  Shall  we  not 
keep  up  this  campaign  till  every  city 
in  Washington,  Oregon  and  California, 
with  over  5000  population,  receives  a 
paid  copy  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  ? 
Then  we  can  consider  the  other  states 
nearby. 

Any  errors  in  this  article  will  be 
cheerfully  corrected  in  the  next  issue, 
if   brought   to   the   editor's   attention. 

Postscript :  An  .  echo  of  the  sister 
article  to  this  in  the  September  Pacific 
Unitarian  and  of  the  General  Confer- 
ence in  San  Francisco  during  the  Ex- 
position comes  with  a  $5.50  check  for 
the  Library  Extension  work  from  Miss 
Lucy  Lowell,  of  the  First  Parish,  Uni- 
tarian, Brookline,  Mass.,  member  of 
the  Council  of  the  General  Conference 
to  be  held  in  Montreal  in  1917.  Miss 
Lowell  is  a  long-time  subscriber  and  a 
grateful  admirer  of  Mr.  Murdock's 
long  service  through  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian. This  check  will  send  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  to  the  Public  Libraries  at 
Bakersfield  and  San  Bernardino,  Cal. ; 
Tacoma  and  Walla  Walla,  Wash. ;  and 
IMedford,  Ore.,  all  cities  of  over  8,000 
Mnth  neither  a  Unitarian  Church  nor 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  in  their  library. 
Perhaps  something  will  come  of  this 
seed-sowine. 


The  true  felicity  of  life  is  to  be  free 
from  perturbations,  to  understand  our 
duties  to  God  and  man ;  to  enjoy  the 
present  without  any  anxious  depend- 
ence upon  the  future.  The  great  bless- 
ings of  mankind  are  within  us  and 
within  our  reach. — Seneca,  A.  D.  50. 

Only  let  nations  like  individuals  get 
to  know  each  other  aiui  mutual  ani- 
mosity Avill  resolve  itself  into  mutual 
assistance  and  instead  of  natural  ene- 
mies, as  neighboring  countries  are 
sometimes  styled,  we  shall  all  be  natu- 
ral friends. — Goethe  (Letter  to  Car- 
lyle). 


Providing  fur  Retired.  Ministers 

To  the  Editor  of  the  P.\ciFic  Unitarian: 
Dear  Sir: — The  undersigned  ven- 
ture again  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
churches  to  the  very  inadequate  pro- 
vision made  for  retired  Unitarian  min- 
isters and  for  their  widows  and  d(»- 
pendent  children.  We  have  several  or- 
ganizations which  are  faithfully  en- 
deavoring to  meet  their  needs,  but  they 
are  all  gravely  handicapped  by  lack 
of  sufficient   money. 

The  Massachusetts  Charitable  Congre- 
gational Society  has  a  modest  income 
from  which  annual  provision  is  made 
for  the  widows  of  ministers  who  have 
served  either  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian 
Congregational  churches  in  j\Ia.ssachu- 
setts.  The  Society  for  Ministerial  Re- 
lief, second  in  age  to  the  Massachusetts 
Charitable  Congregational  Society,  is 
finding  the  demands  upon  it  increasing 
much  more  rapidly  than  its  income, 
which  has  been,  indeed,  very  nearly 
stationary  for  many  years.  That  in- 
come is  now  no  longer  adecpiate  to 
enable  it  to  make  such  appropriations 
as  it  should  to  our  honored  ministers, 
so  many  of  whom  have  done  long  and 
faithful  service  on  very  meager  sala- 
ries, while  the  Society's  very  diminu- 
tive funds  available  for  widows  or  or- 
phans of  ministers  has  to  be  divided 
in  very  minute  portions  among  persons 
who  deserve  a  far  more  generous  ti'eat- 
ment  at  the  hands  of  the  denomination. 
The  Ministerial  Aid  Fund,  adminis- 
tered by  a  committee  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  takes  care  of 
emergency  cases,  but  does  not  assign 
regular  ai)propriations  or  pensions  to 
ministers,  while  the  Unitarian  Service 
Pension  Society  disti'ibutes  its  annual 
inc(mie  in  equal  amounts,  at  ]u-esent 
amounting  to  about  $125,  among  all 
the  ministers  of  the  denomination  who 
have  reached  the  age  of  sixty-five  and 
who  have  an  honorable  record  of  serv- 
ice of  twenty  years  or  more  in  o\u' 
churches.  These  several  organizations 
are  not  rivals  but  co-operating  societies. 
no  one  of  which  is  in  a  position  ade- 
quately to  cover  the  varied  oblisratioiis 
to     our    ministei's     and     their     widows 
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Avhieh  rest  on  our  chvirches.  Even 
^vorking  together  they  fail  adequately 
to  cover  the  ground  because  of  the 
quite  inadequate  support  which  they 
receive   from   our   people. 

At  the  present  time  the  officers  of 
the  Society  for  ]\Iinisterial  Relief  are 
struggling  to  make  adequate  provision 
for  a  number  of  our  ministers  who 
have  done  most  worthy  and  honorable 
service,  or  for  their  widows.  The  So- 
ciety regards  its  regular  list  of  bene- 
ficiaries as  a  roll  of  honor  of  men  who 
have  lived  devoted  and  self-sacrificing 
lives,  and  its  executive  officers  should 
be  placed  in  command  of  sufficient 
funds  to  make  just  and  honorable  pro- 
vision for  all  of  our  ministers  whose 
private  income  or  pensions  need  to  be 
supplemented.  The  officers  of  the  So- 
ciety are  especially  troubled  by  the 
smallness  of  the  Society's  funds  avail- 
able for  ministers'  widows.  There  are 
few  more  pressing  needs  before  the  de- 
nomination than  the  increase  of  the 
funds  available  for  their  assistance. 
To  be  in  a  position  comfortably  to 
care  for  the  just  demands  upon  it,  the 
Society  ought  to  have  an  addition  to 
its  endowment  of  at  least  $50,000.  the 
income  of  which  should  be  available 
either  for  the  ministers  or  their 
widows.  Other  denominations  are  rec- 
ognizing their  obligations  in  these  mat- 
ters, and  are  raising  great  sums  of 
money  to  provide  for  their  ministers. 
^Merely  as  a  matter  of  self-respect  our 
churches  cannot  afford  to  be  indifferent 
to  their  obligations  in  this  matter. 

Will  not  generous  Unitarians  con- 
trilmte  toward  this  increased  endow- 
ment? It  would  be  especially  appro- 
priate for  contributions  to  be  made  in 
memory  of  some  of  our  honored  minis- 
ters or  at  the  hands  of  the  children  of 
our  former  ministers  who  have  them- 
selves prospered  in  the  world.  Any 
contributions,  either  for  the  general 
endowment  fund  or  for  immediate  use, 
should  be  sent  to  Stephen  W.  Phillips, 
Treasur(n%  10  Post  Office  Square,  Bos- 
ton. 

Francis   Gr.   Pe.vbody.   President, 

Stephen  "W.  Phillips,  Treasurer, 

Henry  Wilder  Foote,  Secretary, 

riiiARLES  F.  Dole. 

Paul  Revere  Frothingham. 


Next  General  Conference  at 
Montreal 

The  following  letter  of  invitation  was 
presented  to  the  Council  of  the  Gen- 
eral  Conference : 

"This  annual  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gregation of  the  Church  of  the  ]\Ies- 
siah,  believing  that  the  present  times 
call  for  new  and  consecrated  effort 
upon  the  part  of  all  churches  to  im- 
prove the  existing  relations  between  na- 
tions, believing  that  the  high  moral 
enthusiasms  of  the  Unitarian  fellow- 
ship should  be  enlisted  in  this  cause, 
and,  further,  believing  that  much  good 
would  result  from  the  gathering  of 
the  Unitarians  of  the  United  States 
and  of  Canada,  cordially  invites  the 
General  Conference  of  Unitarians  and 
other  Christian  churches  to  hold  its  bi- 
ennial meeting  of  1917  in  the  City  of 
Montreal. 

"In  extending  this  invitation  we  re- 
call that  the  year  1917  will  mark  the 
seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  Church  of  the  IMessiah,  the 
oldest  Unitarian  church  in  Canada,  and 
that  the  year  1917  will  mark  the  one 
hundredth  anniversary  of  the  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  known  as  the  Rush  Bagot 
agreement,  by  which  our  common  fron- 
tiers and  the  Great  Lakes  which  join 
our  shores  have  been  free  from  all  for- 
tifications or  other  signs  of  hostility 
and   distrust. 

"We  pledge  to  the  General  Confer- 
ence our  hearty  support  and  we  trust 
that  the  officers  will  consider  with 
favor  our  invitation  and  signalize  the 
international  character  of  the  confer- 
ence by  meeting  for  the  first  time  on 
British    soil. 

"Should  the  General  Conference  ac- 
cept our  invitation,  we  shall  be  glad 
to  learn  from  its  officers  what  service 
we  can  render  to  add  to  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  the  visiting  Unita- 
rians and  in  proportion  to  our  re- 
sources and  ability,  will  devote  our 
energies  to  this  end." 

In  response  to  this  very  cordial  in- 
vitation, the  Council  of  the  Conference 
voted  unanimously  to  accept  the  invita- 
tion and  to  hold  the  next  session  of 
the  Conference  with  the  Church  of  the 
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Messiah,  in  Montreal,  September  25-28, 
1917. 

Headquarters  will  be  established  at 
the  Windsor  Hotel,  in  which  600  dele- 
gates may  easily  be  accommodated.  In 
this  hotel  is  located  the  Windsor  Hall, 
which  seats  1000  people,  and  to  which 
all  the  people  of  Montreal  are  in  the 
habit  of  going  for  all  occasions  of 
great  importance. 

No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  this 
first  international  meeting  of  the  Gen- 
eral Conference  productive  of  the  larg- 
est service.  After  considering  the  pro- 
gram of  the  Conference  in  a  commit- 
tee of  the  whole,  its  completion  was 
entrusted  by  the  Council  to  the  hands 
of  the  program  committee :  Rev.  John 
H.  Holmes,  chairman ;  Miss  Lucy  Lo- 
well, Rev.  Sydney  B.  Snow,  Rev.  John 
H.  Lathrop.  Rev.  W.  F.  Greenman, 
secretary,  to  whom  all  correspondence 
should  be  addressed. 

The  announcement  of  this  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Conference  is  made  at  this 
time  in  order  that  those  who  have 
learned  the  great  value  of  meeting 
with  the  Conference  in  various  parts 
of  the  country,  may  have  ample  time 
in  which  to  anticipate  this  meeting 
in   :\Iontreal.  AY.  F.  Greenman. 

Milwaukee,   Oct.   14,   1916. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 
The  Heritage. 

We  stood  alone,  the  master  man  and  I: 
His  countenance  was  lined  with  little  lines 
I    had    not    dreamed    were    there,    for    I    had 

known 
His  brow  aforetime,  from  afar,  as  calm 
And  placid   as   a   mountain-height, — the   front 
Of  one  untouched  by  wavering  or  doubt, 
Who  stood  all-conquering  in  his  perfect  faith. 

And  as  he  spoke  to  me,  I  was  aware 

Of  tremblings  in  a  voice  that  oft  had  held, 

With   steady  tones,   the  multitude  enthralled; 

While  opened  he  his  heart  as  might  a  child 

Confessing  to  his  father,  and  a  storm 

Of  hidden  tumult  swayed  his  faltering  speech; 

The  secret  questioning,  tlie  age-long  fear. 

The  manifold  abysses  of  the  way 

His  weary  soul  must  journey,  laid  to  view. 

And  then  T  knew  how  none  tliere  be  escape 

The  burden  of  uncertainty  and  quest; 

How  even  great  Guides,  who  fill  men  with  new 

hope, 
Must  ever  bear  that  heritage  of  bonds, — 
The  pondering,  "Am  I  not  a  fool,  a  fooU" 
— EiCHARD   Warner   Borst.. 


Meeting  of  Associate  Alliance 

The  autumn  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Alliance  of  Northern  California  was 
held  in  Hackley  Hall,  Santa  Cruz,  on 
October   7th,    1916. 

Forty-seven  members  were  present, 
representing  seven   branches. 

After  a  bountiful  luncheon,  gener- 
ously provided  by  the  ladies  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  Alliance,  the  meeting  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President,  Mrs. 
Lloyd  Baldwin,  and  the  members  took 
part  in  the  following  devotional  exer- 
cises: Twenty-third  psalm,  recited  in 
unison;  prayer  by  Mrs.  Shrout ;  Our 
Faith,  recited;  Hynm,  Bond  of  Union, 
recited. 

Reading  of  the  "Code  for  Alliance 
Women"  by  Miss  Van  Harlingen  was 
followed  by  a  cordial  greeting  by  Mrs. 
Barnard,  President  of  Santa  Criiz  Al- 
liance. 

The  report  of  the  Recording  Secre- 
tary was  read  and  accepted.  Report 
of  Treasurer  showed  a  balance  of 
$25.45. 

The  Corresponding  Secretary  report- 
ed 28  letters  and  8  postals  written  and 
28  received. 

Letters  were  read  from  Miss  Pecker, 
our  missionary  in  China,  describing  her 
educational  work  among  the  Chinese 
women  in   Shanghai. 

The  President  then  called  for  reports 
from  the  different  branches. 

Mi^.  Smith,  for  Unity  Circle.  Ala- 
meda, reported  that  they  are  doing 
their  usual  charity  work  and  sewing. 
They  have  made  some  money  by  giving 
card  parties. 

Mrs.  Stewart,  Berkeley  Alliance,  re- 
ported great  activity  and  the  members 
all  willing  to  work.  The  25th  anni- 
versary of  the  church  had  just  been 
celebrated  and  the  Alliance  furnished  a 
dinner  for  250  people.  They  were  pre- 
paring for  a  bazaar  in  co-operation 
with  the  Epworth  church  and  Friends' 
church. 

^Miss  Gorrill,  Oakland  Alliance,  re- 
ported that  they  give  $25  a  montli  to 
their  church.  They  had  recently  cele- 
brat(Hl  the  tenth  ainiiversary  of  'Slv. 
Simonds'    pastorate.      Miss    Gorrill    in- 
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vited  the  Associate  Alliance  to  hold 
the  next  meeting  in  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Morrison,  Palo  Alto  Alliance, 
reported  that  the  shifting  population 
of  a  college  town  macie  it  hard  for 
them  to  grow.  They  are  doing  well 
raising  money  and  are  paying  toward 
the  debt  to  the  American  Unitarian 
Association   for   their   church   building. 

JMrs.  Barnard,  Santa  Cruz  Alliance, 
r  ported  that  they  raise  money  by  giv- 
ing church  suppers.  They  pay  the 
church  choir  and  the  janitor.  Services 
are  held  every  Sunday  evening  by  Mr. 
Shrout  of  San  Jose,  whose  ministry 
is   deeply    appreciated. 

Mrs.  Mann,  San  Francisco  Alliance, 
reported  prosperity  and  all  bu.sy  work- 
ing for  the  annual  bazaar  in  November. 
The  Sunday  School  is  growing  and  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Button  have  organized  a 
Young  People's  Union  which  meets 
every  Sunday  evening  at  half  past  six 
o  'clock. 

Mrs.  Watkins,  San  Jose  Alliance,  re- 
ported a  good  membership  and  doing 
^^■ell.  They  adhere  to  their  plan  of  a 
free-will  offering-box  instead  of  bazaars 
to  raise  money.  They  pay  their  choir 
and   other   expenses. 

j\Iiss  Peek,  manager  of  Unitarian 
headquarters,  San  Francisco,  was  re- 
quested by  the  President  to  speak  of 
her  work.  She  said  that  during  the 
year  475  callers  had  visited  headquar- 
ters; 118  of  those  were  Alliance  women. 
865  papers  have  been  mailed  to  Sunday 
Schools.  1600  Unitarian  tracts  have 
been  sent  upon  request  and  130  books 
from  the  Pierce  Library  have  been 
loaned.  Miss  Peek  urged  the  Alliance 
members  to  keep  in  touch  with  head- 
quarters, to  visit  as  often  as  possible 
and  make  use  of  the  reading  room. 

The  President  asked  if  there  were 
any  proposed  amendments  to  the  con- 
stitution and  stated  that  they  should 
be  sent  to  the  Corresponding  Secretary 
before  the  next  meeting.  Also  spoke 
of  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  president 
for  any  organization  and  suggested  a 
board  composed  of  the  presidents  of 
the  different  branches.  Meetings  to  be 
presided  over  by  the  president  of  the 
branch  entertaining  the  Associate  Al- 
liance. 

The    following    committees    w^re    ap- 


pointed: Nominating  committee — Mrs. 
Stewart,  Mrs.  Hortop  and  Miss  Van 
Harlingen ;  program  committee — Mrs. 
Speight,   Mrs.   Lyser  and   Miss   Gorrill. 

Voted  to  hold  the  next  meeting  in 
Oakland. 

Business  being  concluded,  the  Presi- 
dent announced  that  the  subject  for 
discussion  was  "Religious  Education," 
or  "What  Shall  Liberals  Teach  Their 
Children?" 

Mrs.  Dutton  led  and  the  following 
members  took  part:  Mrs.  Terrill,  Miss 
Sharp,  INIrs.  Moulton,  Mrs.  Franklin, 
]\Irs.  ]\Iorrison,  Miss  Van  Harlingen. 
Miss  Leick,  Mrs.  Hohfield,  Miss  Wil- 
liams. Miss  Finkledye. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
to  the  ladies  of  the  Santa  Cruz  Alli- 
ance for  their  hospitality,  and  the 
meeting  adjourned. 

Alice  H.  Lyseb, 
Recording  Secretary,  pro  tem. 


America  Lead  On ! 

Words  by  George  Whiteley  Taylor. 

(Tune,  America.) 

My  Country,  loved  most   dear. 
Let  freedom  flourish  here 
In  growing  might. 
Let    not    our   ardor   lag. 
Nor  let   the  traitor  drag 
Our    father 's   starry    flag 
To  service  low. 

Chorus : 

(Tune,  La  Marseillaise) 
Lead  "on !    My  land,   lead   on !    New  births  of 
freedom  gain; 

America     lead     on!       All     hearts    resolved, 
Justice  and  Truth  shall  reign. 

The  Hope  of  Nations  waits, 
Stands  fronting  at  our  gates, 
Her  torch  aflame. 
Broad  spread  her  radiant  beams, 
As  far  as  sunlight  streams, 
Till  all  our  highest  dreams 
We  see  fulfilled. 

No  tribal  goddess  thee, 

But  world-wide  deity; 

To   thee   we   bow. 

Let    thy    enlightening    flame 

All    baser    purpose    shame. 

This  be  our  country  's  aim : 

"Let   there   be   light." 

Let  die  the  ancient  song 
Of  Christian  soldier  on ; 
And    ancient    feud. 
Henceforth   our   boast   shall  be: 
Land  of  the   nobler  free. 
Sons  of  that  sovereignty 
Where  right   is  might. 
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(Conducted  by  Eev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Secretary.     Address  3008  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley) 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Board  of  is    no    apparent    relation    between    the 

Directors    it    was    decided   to    send    out  local    strength    of    churches    and    their 

to  the  churches  a  letter  suggesting  that  contribution     to     the    expense     of    our 

at  least  once  a  year  there  should  be  a  common  work  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  Can 

general    exchange    of    pulpits   and    that  we  not  remedy  the  obvious  anomalies? 

the    expense    should    be    borne    by    the  i9i3    i9i4    1915    1916     Total 

churches.      So    as    to    make    initiative      San  Francisco 1150    $150    $150    $150    $  eoo 

easv  the  Board  submitted  a  scheme  de-      f^^-tiand-    Ore 100      100       ss      131       4i4 

•     '       T  ,  -11  n  Ml"       ^-'OS    Angeles 75  75  75  80  305 

Signed       to       include       all       accessible      Berkeley  eo       so       so       so       300 

churches ;    whether   this    is    followed    in      santa  Barbara 50       ....       50       50        150 

detail   or  not  is   immaterial  so  long   as      San  Diego 25       20       ....       50         95 

closer     contact     between     our     societies      Spokane   10       25       25       25         so 

IS  secured  and  we   all   realize   that  un-  3^.,^^,^  (Pi,.^jj                     .^^                            ^^ 

derlying    all    differences    of    gifts    and      Fresno    10       17         27 

administration  there  is  a  common  spirit      Alameda  7        10       ....        10         27 

and    a    common    evangel.      Before    the      Pomona    5         9         e         e         26 

letter  went  out  there  had  already  been  saiem"" ..!ir.!!"I!!!!!    '.'.'.       10         5        10         25 

an    exchange    between     San    Francisco      Tacoma  5        10        10         25 

and  Oakland ;  ]\[r.  Ruess  writes  me  that      Oakland   11       ....       10         21 

during  November  he  and  ]\Ir.  Heeb  ex-      f^f'  "l"^" 20       ....         20 

,  ^       p  ,  -,  •       1      3-  Woodland    12  5  17 

change    for    ten    days,    including    one      g^^^^  ^ruz lo         7       le 

Sunday,  and  that  in  December  or  Jan-      Eureka  12         3       14 

uary    he    hopes    to    exchange    with    Mr.      Hemet  5         5         10 

Pease,  so  that  Fresno,   Sacramento  and      Refunds  10         10 

rs,.       T   ,  T  ,        ,1  1  J!  Sacramento  5  5  ....  ....  10 

Stockton  are  alive  to  the  value  or  con-  ^^^^.^  j^^^               ^^                                      ^^ 

certed  effort.     Correspondence  is  bring-      Seattle   (Univ.) lo         lo 

insr  Berkelev,  Palo  Alto   and   San   Jose      Stockton  6       ....         3  9 

(with    Santa    Cruz)     into    touch.      AVe     Bei'i"gham  22222 

,  ,111,  J.        Hood    River,    Ore. ....  2  ....  2 

hope     to     be    able    to     announce    next  ,  — 

month    quite    a    number    of    exchanges.  ""'^  ^^'"'''  * 

The  common  task  and  opportunity,  it  Instead  of  reproducing  here  the  re- 
was  suggested,  might  well  form  the  spe-  ports  of  Unitarian  Headquarters  and 
cial  topic  of  sermons  during  the  ex-  the  Pacific  Unitarian  (between  which 
chnnges.  the  Conference  funds  are  divided  with 

j\Ir.  W.  P.  Olds,  Portland,  has  felt  the  exception  of  a  small  item  for  ex- 
obliged  to  ask  to  be  relieved  of  office  penditure  in  connection  with  the  Con- 
as  a  director  and  Prof.  W.  H.  Car-  ference  business  proper)  I  shall  send 
ruth,  Stanford  University,  has  accepted  copies  of  these  reports  out  to  ministers 
the  invitation  to  fill  the  vacancy  on  the  and  church  secretaries  in  the  near  fu- 
Board  caused  by  the  death  of  Mr.  ture,  to  meet  their  need  of  information 
Horace  Davis.  before    asking    for    renewed    eontribu- 

Seeing    that    every    year    an    appeal  tions. 

goes    to    the    churches    for    the    funds  Will    ehurch    secretaries    please    send 

which    the    Conference   needs,    the   sug-  me  a  list  of  the  various  societies  asso- 

gestion  is  only  to  be  expected  that  the  ciated    with    the   church    (Women's    Al- 

response    and    the    expenditure    of    the  liance.   Young   People,    Sunday    School, 

money   should   be   published   in   the   or-  IMen's    Clubs,    etc.)    with    the    name    (if 

gan  of  the  Conference,  since  a  number  an   officer   in   each    (secretary   or   presi- 

of  interested   people   cannot   attend   the  dent)  ? 

Conference  to  hear  reports  read.  The  Here  an*  one  or  two  significant  re- 
contributions  from  the  churches  during  marks  from  letters  that  have  reached 
the  past  four  years  have  been  as  fol-  me  recently:  "We  younger  men  would 
lows.  Some  churches  will  see  that  there  especially    like    to   see    the    men    at    the 
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head  of  what  are  our  big  churches  do- 
ing more  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian.  We 
look  for  Leadership.  .  .  ."  "We 
need  to  be  told  as  we  grow  what  we 
stand  for,  whither  we  are  moving,  what 
is  the  business  of  the  Liberal  Church, 
as  well  as  its  inheritance."  "I  always 
enjoy  our  conferences,  and  have  no 
doubt  that  the  one  we  are  to  have  at 
Berkeley  next  spring  will  be  one  of 
the  very  good  ones.  The  central  loca- 
tion will  help  to  make  the  attendance 
larger  than  it  ever  is  when  we  have  to 
go  either  to  the  far  north  or  the  far 
south."  A  minister  whose  church  is 
asked  this  year  to  contribute  $15  in- 
stead of  $10,  writes:  "We  shall  pay 
the  $15  asked  of  us."  From  Seattle 
University'  church  I  hear  that  during 
Dr.  Perkin's  vacation  this  month  (Oc- 
tober) the  preachers  are  to  be  Mr.  Weil 
of  Bellingham,  Dr.  Schmidt  of  Adelphi 
College,  Seattle,  Prof.  Start,  Univer- 
sity of  Washington,  Mr.  W.  G.  Eliot, 
of  Portland,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  Letham 
(Victoria).  A  minister  'UTites:  "We 
are  very  much  in  need  of  cooperation. 
One  reason  why  the  message  has  not 
spread  in  the  past  has  been  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  stronger  churches  to  ren- 
der a  brotherly  interest  in  the  weaker. 
The  cities  are  constantly  draining  the 
population  from  the  interior.  If  the 
larger  churches  atrophy  they  do  so  be- 
cause they  do  not  feed  the  source  from 
which  they  may  expect  new  blood." 

This  department  will  heartily  wel- 
come comments  and  suggestions  regard- 
ing the  work  of  the  Conference.  We 
should  be  planning  already  for  our  as- 
sembly next  ]\Iay  and  if  our  short  three 
days  of  conference  are  to  be  full  of 
profit  they  must  represent  the  fruit  of 
many  local  discussions  and  a  deep  con- 
cern in  every  church  for  the  aims  in 
which  we  are  united.  To  make  the 
discussion  of  the  work  of  women's 
alliances,  men's  clubs,  Sunday  Schools, 
young  people's  societies,  literature  com- 
mittees, etc.,  really  profitable  we  need 
individual  experience  organized  into 
common  guidance,  individual  success 
reported  in  a  form  which  will  make  it 
helpful  to  all,  and  individual  difficul- 
ties presented  in  the  belief  that  to- 
gether we  may  find  a  way  of  progress. 

The  Secretarv  of  the  Conference  vis- 


ited Alameda  on  October  13th,  Rich- 
mond on  October  20th,  Stockton  Oc- 
tober   30th.  H.   E.  B.   Speight. 


As  the  Tobacco  Problem  Appears 
Today 

"One  billion  and  a  quarter  dollars 
are  spent  every  year  in  the  United 
States  for  tobacco,"  was  an  opening 
statement  made  by  ]\Ir.  Welcher,  on 
Monday  morning  in  discussing  tobacco 
•in  its  economic  and  other  relations. 

Mr.  AVelcher  stated  it  to  be  his  pur- 
pose to  inform  the  public  concerning 
the  facts  of  tobacco,  not  to  dissuade 
any  from  its  use.  He  said  the  cry 
everywhere  in  the  world  of  business  is 
for  young  men  who  do  not  smoke  and 
told  of  numerous  instances  in  his  own 
observation  where  men  of  affairs,  col- 
lege principals,  men  of  Wall  Street, 
the  railroad  man  and  the  employer  are 
dissatisfied  with  the  workers  they  have, 
because  of  their  inefficiency  through 
the  use  of  tobacco. 

In  a  certain  firm  mistakes  in  the 
bookkeeping  were  far  too  prevalent. 
Through  a  long  and  fair  test,  85  per 
cent  of  the  mistakes  were  traced  to 
16  per  cent  of  the  employers,  or  thirty- 
two  out  of  two  hundred.  These  men 
were  all  users  of  tobacco. 

Nine  hundred  million  pounds  of  to- 
bacco are  grown  in  the  United  States 
every  year ;  670,000,000  pounds  are  used. 
The  total  of  this  consumption,  not  con- 
sidering the  institutions  necessarv^  to 
care  for  its  victims  is  three  times  the 
cost  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

This  amount  is  gaining  annually  for 
an  article  which  makes  the  consumer 
unfit  for  efficient  work  in  any  line ; 
which  robs  the  mind  and  the  body  of 
their  powers — and  only  $11,000,000  for 
school  books,  which  are  so  necessary 
in  the  training  of  the  children.  Yet 
how  may  even  this  sum  be  of  benefit, 
as  the  children  leave,  and  even  before 
they  leave  the  grades,  are  driving  their 
bodies  into  the  grave  Avith  the  first 
coffin  nails. 


Self-denial  means  an  increase  of 
virtue. 

Landor  said  "My  thoughts  are  my 
company" — then  keep  good  company. 
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Partfir  Ittitanan  S^rJinnl  for  lii^  iHtmBtrg 

"Non  Miiiistrari  sed  Ministrare" 

President  -    -    -    Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  It  was  a  notable  gathering,  eight  sem- 

Secretary  to  Faculty  .    W.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  inaries   and  colleges   being   reprftsented. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  rpj^^    l^^^^l    ^f    friendship    and    ideal    is 

Edgar  Maxwell  Burke President  strong    between    the    Pacific    School    of 

Hurley    Begun becretary  t->   i-    ■  i      ii  li      -xi        tt    -^      • 

COMING  EVENTS  Rcligion     and     the     Pacific      Unitarian 

(Open  to  friends  of  the  School)  School,  and  we  congratulate  them  upon 

Chapel  8:15  A.  M.  the   occasion   of  their  fiftieth   birthday. 

November     1    -      -     -     -     .     President    Wilbur  We    congratulate    them    also    upon    the 

November     8     -     -     -     -     -     Professor   Morgan  digger     and     better     name     which     thev 

November  lo  -     -     -     -     Eev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  i  ,    i  ivr  -ti,  r  i 

November  22 Mr.  Bowden  have     taken.       May     they     accomplish 

November  29  --------    Mr.  Burke  great    things    in    the    next    fifty    years. 

PREACHING  Following   is  the   program   of  the   Stu- 

Advanced  Homiletics,  Nov.  21    -    Mr.  Kennell  dents'  Dinner  held  at  the  Hotel  Clare- 

Without  Manuscript—  mont :     Harrv    Pressfield,    toastmaster; 

m:Zt:  23  ■-  ■-  ■-  ■-  ■-  ■-  -MfK^S  w.k-ome,  Earl  H.  Weed,  Padfle  School 

November  30 Mr.  Bowden  of    Religion ;    responses :    Harry    story, 

Baptist    Divinity    School ;    Richard    ]\I. 

Student  News  Trelease,  Chuch  Divinity  School  of  the 

Attention  is  called  of  the  friends  of  Pacific;    Hurley    Begun,    Pacific    Uni- 

the  school  to  a  series  of  evening  serv-  tarian    School;    B.    Willis    Beede,    San 

ices   now   being   conducted   bv   the    fac-  Francisco    Theological    Seminary,    Col- 

ultv  and  senior  members  of  the  school,  lege    of    the    Pacific,    Stanford    I  niver- 

The    meetings    begin     at    7:30    p.     m.  sity;    Irven    Paul,    University    of    Cali- 

Wednesdavs.      Dr.    Wilbur    began    the  forma;   Gale  Seaman,   Pacific  Coast   Y. 

series  on  October  18  with  an  inspiring  M.  C.  A.   Secretary.     The  meeting  was 

sermon.        The      following     week      Ur.  typical     of     that     finer    feeling     which 

Bowden  preached.     The  services  in  No-  makes  us  all  one  m  the  spirit, 
vember  will  be  led  bv  Mr.  Begun,  ]\Ir. 

Burke,  Mr.  Kennell,  and  Professor  Weekly  chapel  during  the  past 
Morgan  in  the  order  named.  These  month  has  been  conducted  by  mem- 
meetings  are  an  outgrowth  of  the  visit  ^^^^  of  the  student  body.  Beginning 
of  :\Ir.  Sullivan.  Students  and  faculty  with  September  20  it  has  been  held 
simultaneously  expressed  the  desire  to  m  turn  by  Mr.  Bowden,  ]\lr.  Burke, 
attempt  some  effort  to  enrich  the  in-  Mr.  Kennell,  Miss  Kreps,  and  J\Ir. 
spirational  and  devotional  life  of  the  Scott.  These  meetings  are  very  mfor- 
classroom.  It  is  desired  that  the  serv-  mal  and  the  leader  chooses  his  own 
ice  should  be  strictly  of  this  nature,  method  of  service,  giving  a  brief  talk 
There  are  no  criticisms  offered  on  the  on  some  limited  theme  if  he  wishes  to 
part  of  teacher  or  student.  The  re-  *^o  so. 
suits  so  far  have  been  highly  satisfac- 

tory.  It  is  hoped  that  these  meetings  The  School  ha.s  been  fortunate  in 
will  supply  a  deficiency  long  felt  and  having  Mr.  JVlulhall  of  the  University 
recognized.  Friends  "who  appreciate  of  California  offer  his  services  for  the 
the  spirit  in  which  they  are  conducted  weekly  student  meeting  on  Friday  at 
Avill  be  heartily  welcome.  11.  iMr.  IMulhall  has  been  giviiig  a 
course    of    lectures    on    genetics,    illus- 

We  wish  to  express  our  warm  appre-  trated  with  charts  and  drawings  sliow- 

ciation   to  the   students   of   The   Pacific  ing    the     latest    developments     in     this 

Theological    Seminary,   now  the   Pacific  comparatively  new  science. 

School    of   Religion,    for   the   delightful  

and    profitable    evening    that    Ave    spent  A  warm  reception  was  given  to  ^\v.  and 

as  their  guests  at  the  Students'  Dinner  ^li-s.    Bowden.      The   enthusiasm   sliown 

celebrating    their    fiftieth    annivereary.  promises  well  for  the  future  days.    ]Mi"s. 
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Bowden  is  acting  as  organist  and  Prof. 
Fairweather  of  Berkeley  has  rendered 
fine  service  as  soloist.  Altogether  Ala- 
ameda  gives  promise  of  interesting  de- 
velopments. ]\Ir.  Begun  is  assisting 
Rev.  Mr.  Speight  at  Berkeley.  The 
field  there  demands  help  as  besides  the 
regular  Berkeley  parish,  Mr.  Speight 
has  the  University  to  look  after.  Miss 
Kreps  is  serving  in  the  Sunday  school 
at  Richmond. 


The  students  are  anxious  to  hear 
from  alumni  of  the  School.  Letters 
addressed  to  the  secretary  or  president 
will  be  read  before  the  student  body 
and  published  occasionally  in  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian.  We  wish  the  men  to 
keep  in  closer  touch  with  one  another 
and  exchange  experiences  and  ideas 
oftener.  In  Berkeley  we  are  often  im- 
pressed with  the  need  of  greater  co- 
operation among  all  the  churches. 
]\Ien  come  to  Berkeley  to  attend  the 
University  from  all  parts  of  the  state 
and  coast.  And  so  often  we  find  they 
have  no  conception  of  a  fellowship  be- 
yond their  own  particular  little  church 
or  leader.  We  can  do  much  to  elimi- 
nate this  evil  if  the  ministers  them- 
selves establish  a  stronger  bond  be- 
tween each  other..  Is  it  not  our  pur- 
pose to  establish  a  sense  of  the  larger 
brotherhood  which  unites  us  actually  as 
M^ell  as  potentially? 


Memorial  service  for  Horace  Davis 
was  held  in  the  School  chapel  Friday 
morning,  October  6,  at  11.  IMembers 
of  the  student  body,  friends  and  fac- 
ulty were  present.  President  Wilbur 
sketched  briefly  the  life  of  Horace 
Davis  and  introduced  Mr.  Murdock, 
who  filled  in  with  experiences  gath- 
ered from  his  long  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  Mr.  Davis.  Of  his  many 
interests,  said  Mr.  Murdock,  the  cause 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  jNIinistry  was  perhaps  the  closest 
to  him.  The  service  was  a  fitting 
tribute  to  the  high  and  noble  character 
of  the  man  who  helped  to  establish 
the  School.  His  generous,  honest,  and 
straightforward  life  of  service  will  ever 
be  a  living  ideal  for  the  School  for  the 
^Ministry   which   he   made   possible. 

H.   B. 


Effacing  the  Choir 

There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
establishing  the  choir  loft  of  a  church 
in  the  rear  of  the  congregation  as  is 
done  in  Memorial  Church  at  Stanford, 
in  the  Church  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
and  in  the  Unitarian  Church  in  Palo 
Alto. 

It  is  a  decided  advantage  to  be  able 
to  hear  sacred  music  without  being  com- 
pelled to  notice  how  the  singers  look. 
The  strained  and  unusual  expression  on 
the  faces  of  people  singing  has  been 
caught  in  sculpture  and  painted  pictures 
by  the  great  artists  of  Europe ;  and  it  is 
a  matter  of  common  experience  that 
often  the  best  trained  vocalists  look  most 
absurd  when  they  sing. 

Not  merely  the  facial  calisthenics  of 
the  singers,  but  other  peculiarities  of 
manner  often  distract  attention  from  the 
merit  of  the  music  or  the  way  it  is  ren- 
dered. Sometimes  the  distraction  takes 
the  form  of  an  extremely  ornamental 
looking  soprano  (or  baritone),  but  tlie 
effect  is  equally  disconcerting. 

The  whole  object  of  church  music  is 
to  prepare  the  congregation  for  wor- 
ship or  to  contribute  to  the  worship. 
Anything  that  does  not  help  in  this  di- 
rection should  be  eliminated.  Any  dis- 
turbance in  a  visible  choir  is  at  once  re- 
flected in  the  audience,  even  if  the  dis- 
turbance is  nothing  more  than  a  brain- 
storm in  the  mind  of  the  chorister  or  a 
soloist. 

Placing  the  choir  out  of  sight  may 
sometimes  remove  a  pretty  picture  from 
before  the  ej^es  of  the  worshippers,  but 
more  often  it  will  remove  an  obstruc- 
tion. In  any  case  it  will  simplify  the 
emotions  of  the  people  and  enable  them 
to  attain  a  more  devout  frame  of  mind. 
— Palo  Alto  Times. 

(The  Unitarian  Church  of  San  Fran- 
cisco can  be  added  to  the  churches  which 
have  relegated  the  choir  to  the  rear. 
— Editor.) 


A  Free   State. 


I   gave   the   people    freedom   clear — 

But  neither  flattery  nor  fear; 

T  told  the  rich  and  noble  race 

To  crown  the  state  with  modest  grace; 

And  placed  a  shield  in  either 's  hand 

Wherewith   in  safety  both  might   stand. 

— Solon. 
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QlnttBtrurttu^  Ollfurrif  iJn^alB 

Conducted  by  Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  "W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Theories  of  Christianity 

Christianity  is  a  life,  not  a  creed — ■ 
there  is  nothing  truer.  But  this  great 
truth  has  too  often  been  made  to  do 
duty  for  any  serious  thinking  about 
Christianity,  and  has  too  frequently 
been  made  the  excuse  for  belittling  the 
importance  of  beliefs  about  religion. 
Any  belief  is  important,  if  that  to 
which  the  belief  pertains  is  important. 
Life  is  important.  Beliefs  about  life 
are  important.  Christianity  is  impor- 
tant. Beliefs  about  Christianity  are 
important. 

It  is  part  of  the  constructive  work 
of  the  Church  to  articulate  its  faith. — 
to  put  into  connection  and  system  its 
ideas  about  itself,  its  history,  its  mean- 
ing. 

It  is  peculiarly  the  duty  of  the  peo- 
ple of  free  Christian  churches  to  think 
on  these  things.  Lacking  coercive  au- 
thority and  binding  dogmas,  we  require 
all  the  more  the  discipline  of  continued 
thinking  and  the  mutual  stimulation 
and    correction    of    friendly    discussion. 

Professor  William  S.  Morgan  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  ]Min- 
istry  is  contributing  to  this  Depart- 
ment a  series  of  articles  on  "The  Es- 
sence of  Christianity."  The  first  of 
these  appears  in  this  issue,  and  is  sug- 
gested by  Prof.  Drew's  "Christ  ]\Iyth." 
The  remaining  articles  will  discuss 
Prof.  Rovc(^'s  "Problem  of  Christian- 
ity."—W'.  G.  E..  Jr. 

The  Essence  of  Christianity 

By   William    S.    Morgan. 
I 

It  is  th(^  intention  of  these  articles 
to  state  and  criticize  certain  views  to 
which  expression  has  been  recently 
given  of  the  essence  of  Christianity. 

Professor  Arthur  Drews  in  hi.s 
"Christ  Myth"  has  given  us  a  stimu- 
lating book,  however  much  we  may  dif- 
fer with  him.  He  denies  the  historic- 
ity of  Jesus.  With  this  contention  we 
cannot  now  deal.     We  are  simply  con- 


cerned with  his  results.  Without  a 
historical  Jesus  would  Chri.stianity 
mean  anything  to  as?  We  can  only 
ascertain  this  by  going  back  of  the 
myth.  What  created  the  myth?  To 
what  needs  of  the  human  soul  does  it 
give  expression?  Why  did  the  writers 
of  the  New  Testament  fasten  the  Christ 
myth  upon  a  Galilean  nineteen  cen- 
turies since  ?  Drews  answers  :  "  A  god- 
redeemer,  suffering  with  man  and  sacri- 
ficing himself  for  humanity"  is  the  es- 
sence of  Christianity.  That  principle 
remains  despite  the  dissipation  of  the 
myth.  But  the  endeavor  to  fasten  this 
notion  upon  a  historical  person  seems 
absurd  to  Professor  Drews.  The  seer 
who  knows  that  redempticm  can  only 
be  worked  out  through  suffering  and 
sacrificing  humanity  ha.s  the  true 
vision.  There  is  a  Christ  in  each 
human  soul ;  that  is  to  say,  there  are 
'^spiritual-moral  tendencies  dwelling  in 
mankind."  In  a  universal  sense  "God 
must  become  man,  so  that  man  can  be- 
come God-  and  be  redeemed  from  the 
bounds  of  the  finite.  The  idea  of  man 
which  is  realized  in  the  world  must 
itself  be  a  divine  idea,  an  idea  of  tho 
Deity,  and  so  God  nuist  be  the  common 
root  and  essence  of  all  individual  men 
and  things."  Man  is  thus  a  phenome- 
non of  the  Deity.  "In  possibility  he 
is  a  God-man,  to  be  born  again  an  ac- 
tual God-man  through  his  moral  activ- 
ity, and  eons(M|U('ntly  to  become  really 
one  with  God."  From  this  viewpoint 
the  kernel  of  the  doctrine  of  redemp- 
tion is  preserved  and  once  we  see  this 
clearly  the  necessity  of  attaching  it  to 
a  definite,  historical  individual  disap- 
pears. "To  think  of  the  world's  activ- 
ity as  God's  activitv:  of  mankind's 
development,  filled  with  .struggles  and 
suffering,  as  the  story  of  a  diviu" 
struggle  and  passion :  of  tlie  worM 
process  as  the  process  of  God.  who  in 
each  individual  creature  fights,  suffers, 
conquers  and  dies,  so  that  he  mny  ov<m-- 
come  the  limitations  of  the  finit(>  in  the 
religious  consciousness  of  man   and   an- 
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ticipate  his  future  triumph  over  all  the 
suffering  of  the  world — that  is  the  real 
Christian    doctrine   of   redemption." 

Jesus  was  the  product  of  the  reli- 
gious, social  soul, — purely  the  product 
of  the  creative  imagination  of  Paul. 
Such  are  Professor  Drews'  conclus- 
ions. 

We  are  in  entire  agreement  with 
Professor  Drews  on  the  essential  deity 
of  human  nature.  This  truth  of  multi- 
tudinous forms  appears  in  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  the  religious  life.  We  be- 
lieve that  "God  must  be  the  common 
root  and  essence  of  all  individual  men 
and  things."  We  even  go  further. 
Professor  Drews  states  "In  possibility 
he  (that  is  a  human  being)  is  a  God- 
man,  to  be  born  again  an  actual  God- 
man  through  his  moral  activity,  and 
consequently  to  become  really  one  with 
God."  Man's  imity  with  God  is  not 
a  future  achievement  but  a  present  ac- 
complishment. We  are  individual  seg- 
ments of  God.  What  God  is  in  his  in- 
f  nitude  we  are  in  our  finitude. 

One  of  the  capital  problems  of  or- 
ganized religion  is  to  awaken  the  con- 
sciousness of  this  heritage  in  individ- 
uals; and  after  this  greatest  of  all 
awakenings  to  nurture  it  and  direct  it 
into  proper  channels  of  effectiveness. 
The  problem  for  the  Christian  church 
is  one  of  intrinsic  and  extrinsic  edu- 
cation. Intrinsically,  to  bring  the 
thought,  volitions  and  emotions  of  the 
individual  into  accord  with  the  divine 
within  him ;  extrinsically,  to  make  the 
psychical  attitudes  responsive  to  the 
spiritual  meanings  of  life,  and  espe- 
cially to  make  the  volitional  reactions 
accord  with  the  noblest  ideals  of  con- 
duct. The  divine  within  must  become 
effective  for  the  individual  in  his  prac- 
tical life.  "Beloved  now  are  we  the 
children  of  God  and  it  doth  not  yet 
appear  what  we  shall  be."  We  have  a 
divine  nature  wrapped  up  in  a  series 
of  finite  conditions  and  thus  amenable 
to  the  law  of  growth.  Man's  religious 
nature  resembles  his  intellectual  nature 
in  the  process  of  development.  His  in- 
tellectual nature  is  brought  with  him 
into  the  world.  Experience  develops  it 
but  does  not  create  it.  If  left  unde- 
veloped the  individual  is  condemned 
to  a  contracted  intellectual  outlook;  but 


if  it  be  properly  developed  he  may  look 
squarely  into  the  face  of  nature  and 
demand  from  her  many  an  expression 
of  her  hidden  meanings.  Similarly 
with  our  divine  nature.  It  is  our  natu- 
ral heritage.  We  are  divine.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  church  to  develop 
this  divine  endowment  as  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  the  school  to  develop  our  intel- 
lectual predispositions. 

Our  further  contention  is,  even  with- 
out entering  into  the  abstruse  question 
of  the  historicity  of  Jesus  that  there  is 
great  value  in  our  Christian  tradition 
in  view  of  these  considerations.  It  is 
remarkable  that  Professor  Drews  failed 
to  see  its  value.  His  notion  of  a  di- 
vine humanity  finds  in  it  an  ample 
justification.  The  New  Testament  is 
the  finest  testimony  we  have  to  a  di- 
vine humanity.  It  is  a  divine  ideal 
manifested  in  humanity  that  apostle 
and  disciple  preached  and  all  are  called 
upon  to  live  lives  worthy  of  it.  The 
beatitudes  are  eternal  verities  instinct- 
ively acceded  to  by  every  human  being 
just  because  he  is  divine.  The  words 
of  truth  in  the  gospel  are  true  because 
they  express  essential  relations  between 
man   and   God  and  man  and  man. 

The  story  of  the  Christ  is  indeed  the 
story  of  humanity,  the  veritable  biog- 
raphy of  our  race.  The  birth  of  each 
human  being  is  the  birth  of  God's 
child.  The  treasures  of  all  the  wis- 
dom, learning  and  experience  of  the 
Orient  and  Occident,  of  heaven  and 
earth,  are  laid  at  his  feet.  Socrates, 
Plato  and  Aristotle  present  their  phil- 
osophy, the  seers  and  mystics  of  the 
ages  present  their  vision  of  God,  scien- 
tifie  workers  present  their  ideal  of 
truth  and  the  story  of  nature  as  re- 
vealed to  them  at  the  date  of  this  birth, 
the  literate ur  brings  the  finest  expres- 
sions of  the  human  spirit,  the  artist 
brings  statue,  architecture,  painting, 
the  musician  presents  wonderful  flights 
into  the  wordless  realm  of  his  ideals; 
in  a  word,  the  gold,  frankincense  and 
myrrh  presented  to  the  newly  born 
child  is  the  experience  of  the  race  for 
a   hundred   thousand   years. 

Our  humanity  is  sorely  tempted. 
Does  not  each  man  enter  his  wilderness 
to  be  tempted  by  the  devils  of  ignoble 
ambition,  of  the  ill-use  of  noble  powers, 
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of  piirsning  lower  impulses  instead  of 
ideals  ? 

Do  we  not  have  mounts  of  transfigu- 
ration ?  Are  there  not  visions,  which 
are  given  us?  Have  we  not  been  able, 
at  times,  to  ascend  the  lofty  peaks  of 
optimism,  where  we  are  able  convinc- 
ingly to  see  that  all  things  work  to- 
gether for  good  ?  AVhen  we  are  able 
to  see  the  finished  palace  in  spite  of 
the  scaffoldings  and  instrumentalities 
of  construction,  Avhen  we  see  meanings 
in  the  tough  facts  of  life,  when  in  all 
failure  we  are  able  to  detect  conquer- 
ing success,  when  the  dust  beneath  our 
feet  becomes  instinct  with  God,  when 
comedies  peer  through  all  the  tragedies 
of  earth  and  victory  is  prophetic  even 
in  the  grip  of  the  last  enemy,  then  ver- 
ily we  are  partaking  of  the  blessed- 
ness of  the  transfigured  life ;  we  have 
ascended   in   reality  the  mount. 

Ah !  yes,  we  also  ascend  to  Geth- 
semane  where  all  is  dark,  though  even 
there  we  are  not  alone,  for  the  Father 
is  with  us.  We  even  carry  our  crosses 
of  shame  and  we  naturally,  even  im- 
pellingly  sometimes  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  God  has  forsaken  us.  But 
there  comes  a  glorious  resurrection 
from  the  grave  of  defeat.  Once  more 
we  are  triumphant  and  unconquerable. 
The  stirrings  of  immortality  lift  up  the 
soul  and  the  heavens  are  opened  and 
we  ascend. 

What  we  wish  to  make  clear  is  that 
the  gospel  story  is  illustrative  of  the 
experiences  of  human  beings,  our  di- 
vine humanity  and  that  gospel  truth 
reveals  it  simply  and  convincingly  to 
us.  Professor  Drews,  a  pedagogue 
himself,  missed  a  great  opportunity,  it 
seems  to  us,  in  not  pointing  out  that 
in  spite  of  his  denial  of  the  historicity 
of  Jesus,  the  experiences  and  teachings 
recorded  in  the  New  Testament  are  the 
best  illustration  of  the  great  truth  of 
our  divine  humanity  which  he  wished 
to  impress  upon  us.  How  obtuse  any 
person  must  be  to  fail  to  recognize 
the  historic  value  of  our  Christian  re- 
ligion !  It  has  produced  noble  lives 
and  remarkable  saints.  Cathedrals  and 
churches  have  been  the  centers  of  in- 
spiration. Christian  philanthropies  have 
been  far  reaching  and  beneficent  and 
the   influence   of  Chri.stianity   upon   the 


entire  race  uplifting.  If  this  ])e  the 
result  of  a  historical  mistake,  a  pure 
myth,  we  take  it  that  it  is  not  at  all  an 
undesirable    result. 


An  Appeal  for  the  Church 

By  Rev.  George  R.  Dodson. 

The  Church  of  the  Unity  of  St  Louis, 
after  forty-six  years  occupancy  of  the 
late  buildings,  has  secured  an  ample 
lot  in  a  favorable  location  and  is  to 
build  a  very  beautiful  church  home 
large  enough  but  not  too  large.  During 
its  construction  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  Beethoven  Conservatory  of  ]\Iusic, 
4525  Olive  street.  Dr.  Dodson  issues  an 
appeal  that  fits  any  latitude  or  longi- 
tude. 

This  year  of  transition  will  bring  dif- 
ficulties, but  I  do  not  need  to  urge  you 
to  face  them  courageously.  You  realize 
perfectly  that  life  is  no  enterprise,  that 
to  live  at  all  we  must  go  forward,  and 
that  "an  unventuresome  church  is  a 
dying  church."  What  encourages  me 
greatly  is  the  belief  that  your  splendid 
loyalty  to  this  church  is  due  to  your 
appreciation  of  its  unique  character 
and  its  special  fitness  to  serve  the  high- 
est spiritual  needs  of  a  generation 
which  is  intensely  alive  and  which  has 
decisions  to  make  on  which  the  welfare 
of  those  who  are  to  live  after  us  will 
depend. 

In  our  city  are  many  excellent  p(^opl'^ 
who  have  no  spiritual  home.  Some  of 
them  are  religious,  but  suppose  them- 
selves to  be  without  religion.  Others 
are  suffering  from  isolation,  from  lack 
of  fellowship  in  their  higher  life.  Some 
are  devoted  to  science,  or  art.  or  moral- 
ity, or  social  work  and  are  trying  to  get 
along  without  religion,  and  some  re- 
ligious people  are  afraid  of  science.  But 
we  have  learned  that  all  the  good  thinscs 
belong  together.  We  want  them  all  and 
we  want  them  all  together, — pure  and 
undefiled  religion,  the  blessed  light  of 
science,  a  noble  and  inspiring  ])hik)so- 
phy,  the  highest  morality,  and  an  art 
that  adorns  and  adds  to  the  grace  of 
life.  So  to  tliose  wlio  liave  not  found 
their  way  and  unified  their  lives  we  say, 
— Come,  let  us  forget  tlie  old  contro- 
versies and  the  ancient  provincialisms, 
let  us  enter  into  our  heritage  and  live 
intellectually  and  si^iritually  as  citizens 
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of  the  world,  as  children  of  the  spirit 
of  Truth  and  Goodness. 

This  church  is  here  for  creation  and 
for  the  ardent  pursuit  of  the  highest, 
and  not  for  the  criticism  of  others.  Our 
business  is  not  to  hate  and  fight  the 
bad,  for  the  chance  is  too  great  that  in 
so  doing  we  may  be  unjust  to  others. 
We  are  to  love  the  truth,  to  seek  the 
morally  beautiful  and  to  promote  the 
good,  Avhich  experience  has  sho^^Ti  to  be 
a  very  effective  way  of  advancing  the 
highest  interests  and  which  also  en- 
sures that  we  shall  do  no  harm.  It  is 
a  wonderful  privilege  to  see  what  we 
see,  to  be  the  trustees  of  a  positive  and 
constructive  faith.  We  are  to  share 
our  vision  with  our  fellows  and  to  show 
those  who  are  sadly  doing  their  duty  in 
the  dusty  foreground  of  life  how  to  re- 
new their  strength  by  looking  to  the 
hills  of  principle  and  inspiration,  to 
point  out  the  way  to  escape  from  the 
superficialness  of  things  and  gain  the 
poise  and  power  which  come  with  a 
deep  sense  of  the  spiritual  unity  of  men 
with  God  and  with  one  another.  There- 
fore, friends,  let  us  continue  to  strive 
together  for  the  perfect;  let  us  en- 
deavor, through  the  Church  of  the 
Unity,  to  render  to  those  who  are  ready 
for  it  a  service  of  the  highest  order, 
and  so  add  to  the  nobility  and  beauty, 
the  worth  and  happiness  of  life. 
Very  faithfully  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Dodson. 


The  right  word  is  always  a  power 
and  communicates  its  definiteness  to 
our  action. — George  Eliot. 

I  hold  not  with  the  pessimist  that 
all  things  are  ill,  nor  with  the  optimist 
that  all  things  are  well.  All  things  are 
not  ill.  and  all  things  are  not  well,  but 
all  things  shall  be  well,  because  this  is 
God 's    world. — Robert    Bro\\aiing. 

It  is  not  for  men  to  hinder  the 
march  of  human  freedom.  I  have  no 
fear  for  that,  ultimately ;  none  at  all — 
simply  for  this  reason,  that  I  believe 
in  the  infinite  God.  You  may  make 
your  .statutes;  an  appeal  always  lies 
to  the  higher  law,  and  decisions  ad- 
verse to  that  get  set  aside  in  the  ages. 
Your  statutes  cannot  hold  Him. — Theo- 
dore   Parker. 


Articles  of  Free  Christian  Faith 

Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 
[Abstract  of  a  Sermon] 

I  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  the 
"Articles  of  a  Free  Christian  Faith." 
I  have  chosen  each  word  of  my  theme 
deliberately,  and  I  earnestly  desire  to 
make  meyself  as  clear  as  time  will  per- 
mit. 

By  "articles  of  faith"  I  mean  the  be- 
liefs, which,  joined  together,  form  a 
body  of  teaching  or  doctrine.  By  "free 
Christian"  I  designate  those  churches 
which  subject  their  leaders  to  demo- 
cratic control  and  discard  creed  tests 
for  ministers  and  people,  and  put  in- 
stead, nothing  else  and  nothing  less  than 
the  spirit  of  Christ.  Some  of  these 
churches  are  nominally  though  some- 
what inconsistently  ' '  orthodox ' ' ;  some 
of  them,  like  my  own,  are  avowedly 
and  con.sistently  "heterodox".  I  know 
it  is  quite  the  fashion  to  condemn  the- 
ology and  to  belittle  beliefs.  We  are 
told  again  and  again  that  Christianity 
is  a  life  and  not  a  creed — but  that  is  not 
to  say  that  beliefs  are  not  important. 
Any  belief  is  important,  if  that  to 
which  the  belief  pertains  is  important. 
Life  is  important.  Beliefs  about  life 
are  important. 

And  so  of  faith.  Faith  is  paramount, 
but  beliefs  about  faith,  the  articles  of 
faith,  are  not  therefore  negligible.  False 
ideals  may  shatter  faith,  true  ideas  con- 
firm and  conserve  faith.  An  intellectual 
conviction  may  be  like  the  trolley  that 
once  touching  the  wire  conveys  back  the 
power  and  light  it  gropes  for. 

I  desire  at  this  point  to  note  the  fact 
that  there  are  increasing  numbers  who 
cannot,  with  honesty  of  conscience,  join 
churches  whose  ministers  or  people  are 
required  to  subscribe  to  the  creeds,  but 
who  are  absolutely  loyal  to  the  spirit  of 
Christ  and  feel  that  it  is  a  better  stand- 
ard of  church  fellowship  than  creed 
subscription.  Such  men  must  go  with- 
out church  membership  and  Christian 
fellowship  unless  there  are  churches 
where  faith,  not  the  articles  of  faith,  is 
paramount. 

If  now  I  try  to  set  forth  the  articles 
of  a  free  Christian  faith,  it  is  with  no 
misunderstanding  of  their  relative  im- 
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portance.  I  do  not  set  them  forth  to 
coerce  your  intellects,  but  to  articulate 
your  ideas.  I  claim  for  them  no  finality 
of  form,  no  authoritative  sanction,  ex- 
cept as  they  appeal  to  you  as  true. 
Nor  do  I  pretend  that  I  can  do  more 
than  offer  a  few  suggestions  under  each 
head.  My  allotted  time  will  not  permit 
me  to  elaborate : 

First,  I  believe  that  the  spirit  of 
Christ  is  "the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world."  There  is  a  familiar  story  of 
a  white  man  who  met  an  Indian  wan- 
dering in  the  woods.  "Lost?"  inquired 
the  white  man.  "No,  Indian  not  lost, 
wigwam  lost,"  replied  the  Indian.  But 
the  Indian  was  wrong.  The  wigwam 
was  no  more  lost  that  he  was.  It  was 
the  way  that  was  lost. 

Neither  man  nor  society  is  lost,  but 
many  a  man  has  lost  his  way  and  hu- 
man society  has  never  really  found  it. 

For  the  spirit  of  Christ  is  in  practice 
the  living  of  one's  life  victoriously 
amidst  all  life's  temptations,  sorrows 
and  defeats,  and  it  is  sacrificial  thought 
and  service  for  all. 

Second— "I  believe  in  God  as  inter- 
preted by  the  spirit  of  Christ."  No 
form  of  words  can  adequately  define  the 
ineffable  mystery  of  deity ;  but  he  who 
studies  Jesus  and  his  cross  comes  to 
think  of  God  less  in  terms  of  abstract 
philosophy  and  more  and  more  in  terms 
of  life.  Cosmic  vastness  and  vague  in- 
finitude are  valueless  as  compared  with 
the  supreme  influences  of  moral  heroism 
and  the  final  truths  and  beauties  of 
personal  character,  and  the  immediate 
voice  of  God  in  the  soul  of  man  and  the 
truly  social  community. 

Third — "I  believe  in  man."  I  am 
not  blind  to  man's  weakness  and  wick- 
edness. I  am  under  no  amiable  illu- 
sions about  human  nature.  I  am  not 
disposed  to  blur  all  moral  distinctions. 
I  know  the  story  of  man's  ancestry  in 
the  barbarian  and  the  beast.  I  admit 
that  an  appalling  amount  of  the  swine 
and  the  snake  and  the  ape  is  left  over 
to  conquer  or  be  conquered.  When  I 
say  I  believe  in  man,  I  am  not  think- 
ing of  his  physical  origin,  but  of  his 
moral  destiny.  I  believe  in  man's  pon- 
sibilities,  and  as  was  said  of  the  Italian 
statesman,  Cavour,  I  have  "an  enthu- 
siasm for  the  passible."     I  believe  that 


the  spirit  of  Christ  marks  and  stand- 
ardizes the  possibility  of  man.  I  could 
not  believe  this  if  I  did  not  believe 
that  Jesus  was  genuinely  human.  What 
was  achieved  in  the  victorious  life  and 
social  vision  of  Je.sas  does  not  mark  a 
genuine  possibility  for  me  or  for  a 
society  of  human  beings  unless  Jesus 
was  a  human  being.  By  as  much  as  we 
think  of  Jesus  as  miraculously  born, 
miraculously  accompanied  and  miracu- 
lously risen  by  so  much  do  we  make  the 
spirit  of  Christ  mean  something  pos- 
sible for  a  miraculous  being  pretending 
to  be  human,  but  not  necessarily  pos- 
sible for  those  normal  human  beings 
like  you  and  me,  whose  birth  and  life 
and  death  know  no  other  miracle  than 
the  perennial  miracle  of  birth  and  life 
and  death. 

Fourth — "I  believe  in  the  immortal- 
ity of  the  soul" — in  personal  immortal- 
ity. But  an  immortality  of  mere  exist- 
ence Avould  be  worthless  and  hideous  if 
I  could  not  believe  in  man  and  the  pos- 
sibilities of  humanity.  The  clay  sub- 
soil of  the  cemetery  does  not  mark  the 
goal  of  human  possibility.  By  as  much 
as  I  believe  in  the  spirit  of  Christ  as  a 
sign  of  the  spiritual  possibility  of  every 
man,  by  so  much  must  I  believe  that 
the  human  soul  can  never  fulfill  all  its 
possibilities  in  a  physical  frame  and 
must  survive  its  dissolution  and  decay. 
I  believe,  therefore,  in  a  life  be.yond, 
and  that  this  belief  adds  untold  power 
and  significance  to  our  life  and  con- 
duct here. 

Fifth — ^"I  believe  in  the  church  of 
Christ."  I  glory  in  its  spiritual  vic- 
tories ;  I  deplore  its  crimes ;  I  repent  of 
its  divisions  and  pray  for  its  unity. 
But  division  is  better  than  an  enforced 
and  therefore  a  sham  unity,  and  honest 
difference  is  a  better  basis  for  frater- 
nity than  a  mush  of  concessions.  And 
yet  I  nnist  speak  for  those  who  believe 
that  the  changes  of  the  world  in  the 
past  century  have  lirought  the  world 
to  where,  in  some  things,  it  can  take 
no  backward  step.  Freedom,  science, 
democracy — these  are  the  names  of 
movements  titanic  in  their  import.  The 
cluirch  nuist  interpret  and  redeem 
these  mighty  movements  through  the 
spirit  of  Christ,  or  blind  and  brutal 
thev  will  drift  tlie  world's  wav  and  the 
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church  will  become  powerless  to  help. 
And  those  who  value  freedom,  science 
and  democracy  the  most  will  continue, 
I  believe,  to  find  allegiance  difficult,  if 
not  impossible,  to  churches  of  authority 
and  of  binding  creeds,  and  will  more 
and  more  drift  from  the  churches  alto- 
gether or  else  come  to  the  free  Chris- 
tian churches — to  those  churches  that 
make  the  spirit  of  Christ  their  only 
standard. 

Such  I  believe  to  be  a  fair,  though 
all  too  inadequate,  statement  of  the 
"Articles  of  a  Free  Christian  Faith." 
Little  have  I  said  of  the  sustaining 
power  of  such  beliefs ;  little  have  I 
said  of  the  details  of  conduct,  of  social 
righteousness,  of  the  customs  of  wor- 
ship and  devotion,  of  the  sacred  rites 
and  family  ideals  that  are  part  and 
parcel  of  the  life  of  free  Christian 
churches.  I  have  fulfilled  the  purpose 
of  this  sermon  if  I  have  indicated,  even 
in  outline,  the  articles  of  faith  that  the 
people  of  free  churches  hold,  and  if 
I  have  indicated  that  freedom  ought 
to  make  possible  a  broader  and  deeper 
faith  and  a  more  positive  and  con- 
structive church,  and  one  that  cuts 
away  many  a  subterfuge  from  those 
who  are  indifferent  to  the  paramount 
importance   of   spiritual   interests. 

Seeking    After    God. 
I  said,  "I  will  find  God,"  and  forth. I  went 
To  seek  him  in  the  clearness  of  the  sky. 
But  over  me  stood  iinendurably 
Only  a   pitiless   sapphire   firmament 
Einging  the  world-blank  splendor;   vet  intent 
Still  to  find  God,  ' '  I  will  go  seek". ' '  said  I, 
' '  His  way  npon  the  waters, ' '  and  drew  nigh 
An  ocean  marge,  wreck-strewn  and  foam  be- 
sprent ; 
And  the  waves  dashed  on  idle  sand  and  stone, 
And  very  vacant  was  the  long  bine  sea, 
But   in   the   evening   as   I   sat   alone, 
My  window  opening  to  the  vanishing  day, 
Dear  God!   I  could  not  choose  but  kneel  and 

pray. 
And  it  sufficed  that  I  was  found  of  thee. 

— Edward  Dowden. 


An  Aim 

An  aim  in  life  is  the  only  fortune 
worth  the  finding;  and  it  is  not  to  be 
found  in  foreign  lands,  but  in  the 
heart   itself. — R.    L.    Stevenson. 


Results  do  not  depend  on  chance; 
happenings  have  causes.  The  will  makes 
the  wav. 


Bellingham,  Wash.,  Rev.  Fred  Al- 
ban  Weil — »Several  events  have  oc- 
curred since  the  opening  of  the  church 
year  after  the  summer  interim  to  show 
that  a  new  order  is  gradually  taking 
the  place  of  the  old  so  far  as  Uni- 
tarianism  is  concerned  in  this  orthodox 
community.  The  largest  revival  since 
"Billy"  Sunday  is  imder  way;  with 
a  wooden  tabernacle  seating  three 
thousand  erected,  three  services  daily, 
and  all  the  evangelical  churches  closed 
for  a  pe7*iod  of  six  weeks,  during  which 
the  revivalist  is  to  be  supreme.  He  be- 
gan by  outrageously  attacking  Uni- 
tarians and  evidentlv  attempting  to 
out-Sunday  "  Billy  ""^  Sunday.  This 
was  followed  with  attacks  upon  Chris- 
tian Scientists  and  others.  In  an  open 
letter  published  in  the  press,  Mr.  Weil 
wished  the  revivalist  success  in  any 
constructive  preaching  but  asked  for  a 
quiet  and  firm  disapproval  by  citizens 
of  the  unwarranted  attacks  to  arouse 
religious  prejudice  and  split  asunder 
an  already  divided  people.  He  also 
took  the  local  ministers  to  task  for 
supporting  such  proceedings.  The  re- 
sult was  gratifying.  The  papers  re- 
fused to  print  any  more  of  the  attacks 
by  the  evangelist  against  any  religious 
denomination.  Catholics,  Christian 
Scientists,  Unitarians  and  others  united 
in  expressing  a  common  disapproval 
of  the  method  utilized  by  the  revival- 
ist. The  revival  continues  and  the  re- 
vivalist repeats  his  attacks,  but  these 
find  no  publicity  in  the  press.  A  grow- 
ing sentiment  of  justice  is  every  day 
manifested  by  citizens  in  general. 
^Meanwhile  the  revival  is  becoming  a 
failure,  from  every  standpoint,  through 
the  attitude  persisted  in  by  the  reviv- 
alist. The  latest  protest  has  been  from 
among  his  o^^^l  following.  This  does 
not  mean  that  religious  toleration  has 
been  won  but  does  show  in  part  the 
leavening  effect  of  the  Unitarian 
chapel.  It  also  indicates  that  eitizv^ns 
do  not  wish  a  repetition  of  the  "Billy" 
Sunday  revival  with  its  lasting  waves 
of  hate  and  prejudice  that  still  re- 
main years  after. 

Another  interesting  event  has  been 
the  supplying  of  the   I^nitarian   pulpit 
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by  Dr.  Nash,  head  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  while  Mr.  Weil  was  absent  at 
the  University  church,  Seattle.  Those 
who  know  the  history  of  the  relation 
of  the  Normal  School  with  the  Uni- 
tarian church  will  realize  what  this 
announcement  means.  The  School  has 
been  intensely  orthodox  although  a 
state  institution.  The  fund  presented 
by  the  National  Alliance  is  opportune 
at  this  time,  for  legitimate  work  in  the 
Normal  School  with  nearly  1000  stu- 
dents. Miss  Helen  Sherman,  a  stu- 
dent in  the  school  and  identified  with 
the  Chapel,  has  been  appointed  Mr. 
Weil's  assistant  in  the  Normal  School 
work. 

Another  event  of  much  promise  is 
the  formation  of  a  bible  class  composed 
of  fifteen  women  of  standing  in  the 
city,  which  meets  regularly  for  a  ra- 
tional study  of  the  bible.  Several 
Episcopalians  have  joined  the  class. 
Mr.  Weil  is  able  to  do  telling  group 
work  under  these  conditions. 

Congregations  are  larger  than  usual 
at  this  time  of  year.  New  demands 
are  arising  in  Extension  Work.  Mr. 
Weil  will  speak  soon  at  Ferndale, 
where  no  Unitarian  sermon  has  been 
as  yet  delivered.  During  his  vaca- 
tion he  preached  once  at  Hood  River, 
and  four  times  at  Portland,  Oregon. 

Two  new  teachers  have  been  added 
to  the  Sunday  School,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  grade  the  school  more  efPect- 
tively.  Mr.  Weil  is  our  superintend- 
ent. 

The  visit  of  Mr.  Sullivan  was  a 
great  uplift  and  gave  a  decided  im- 
petus to  the  work,  both  through  his 
presence  and  his  fine  sermon  upon 
Jesus.  Mr.  Weil  welcomes  and  urges 
such  visitations  in  a  section  where  for 
long  periods  his  is  the  only  voice  pro- 
claiming the  liberal  message.  He  re- 
cently preached  a  sermon  marking  the 
beginning  of  his  tenth  year  as  minister. 


Berkeley. — Mr.  Speight's  subjects 
for  October  have  been  "Laymen  Mis- 
sionaries of  the  Liberal  Evangel.," 
"The  Religion  of  Loyalty,"  "Sin, 
Over-emphasized  and  Ignored,"  "The 
World  We  Live  in  is  the  World  We 
are  Making,"  and  "Citizens  of  State 
and    World."    The    vesper    services    on 


Friday   afternoons   have   been   well    at- 
tended, showing  a  steady  increase. 

The  Channing  Club  meets  every  Sun- 
day at  6:30  P.  M.  for  a  social  hour, 
the  service  beginning  at  7  :30.  The  ad- 
dresses for  the  month  have  been  un- 
usually interesting.  The  Woman's 
Auxiliary  on  September  21st  enjoyed 
an  inspiring  talk  on  Thomas  Starr 
King,  given  by  Rev.  William  Day  Sim- 
onds.  On  October  19th  Mr.  Speight 
spoke  on  ' '  Canada 's  Poets  and  Poetry. ' ' 

Fresno. — The  first  two  Sundays  in 
October  were  devoted  to  sermons  on 
war.  On  the  first,  "The  Bible  and 
War,"  /ind  the  second,  "Twentieth  Cen- 
tury Religion  and  War."  The  remain- 
ing Sundays  of  the  month  were  de- 
voted to  the  religion  of  Walt  Whitman, 
touching  respectively  "Joy,"  "Toler- 
ance" and  "Democracy."  Sunday 
evenings  were  spent  by  Mr.  Ruess  '  in 
visiting  Hanford,  Reeclley,  Clovis  and 
Dinuba. 

Los  Angeles. — Sunday  school  at- 
tendance is  "extra  good,"  thanks  to 
the  devoted  superintendent,  the  compe- 
tent teachers, — and  some  wise  parents. 
The  new  lantern  may  help  a  little  in 
the  in-gathering,  for  the  earliest  boy 
there  gets  a  chance  to  help  with  the 
fascinating  machine  and  all  like  to  see 
the  pictures ;  one  Sunday  there  were 
scenes  in  Jerusalem,  another  day  ani- 
mal pictures  with  pause  to  learn  "He 
prayeth  best"  from  the  screen.  The 
superintendent  had  a  happy  thought — 
but  then  she  is  the  kind  of  a  superin- 
tendent who  is  apt  to  have  happy 
thoughts — ^to  invite  the  older  girls  from 
the  Sunday  school  to  meet  the  new- 
comer girls  at  her  house.  They  brought 
their  fancy  work  and  their  tongues  and 
had  a  joyous  time  with  simplest  re- 
freshments. Some  of  the  mothers  liked 
the  plan  so  well  they  wish  to  have  a 
simihir  meeting  in  their  homes,  and  the 
happy  thought  may  become  a  habit. 
As  illustrating  how  the  seed  of  help- 
fulness once  planted  will  grow,  we  may 
instance  the  two  twelve-year  old  la.ssies 
who  of  their  own  free  will  decided  to 
help  care  for  the  wee  ones  during  the 
chureh   service  hour. 

A  committee  whose  work  is  (Mijoyed 
every     Sunday     by     th(>     congregation. 
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which,  however,  may  not  realize  the 
faithfuhiess  behind  the  visible  beauty, 
is  the  Flower  Committee.  Week  after 
week,  when  flowers  are  plenty,  when 
flowers  are  few,  when  flowers  there 
are  none,  the  modest  chairman  evolves 
the  decorations  for  the  pulpit,  always 
placing-  the  contributed  flowers  where 
the  givers  may  see  them  even  if  her 
own  lilooms  are  banished  to  the  back- 
ground. Ah.  these  quiet  workers  who 
hide  behind  their  work,  how  much  they 
add   to   life's   satisfaction! 

The  Alliance  is  wide-awake  as  usual, 
with  increasing  attendance  at  meetings 
and  much  work  done.  At  the  business 
meeting  an  all-day  session  is  held,  sew- 
ing for  some  hospital  or  special  need. 
Cr>mmittees  of  three  in  rotation  pro- 
vide a  twenty-cent  dinner,  and  it  is 
surprising  what  good  menus  the  in- 
genious cooks  prepare.  This  is  not  a 
money-making  scheme,  the  aim  being 
only  to  meet  expenses.  The  last  liter- 
ary meeting  had  a  James  Whitcomb 
Riley  program.  There  was  a  brilliant 
essay  by  a  former  resident  of  Indianap- 
olis, the  poet's  home,  interspersed  with 
some  of  his  poems  set  to  music.  Some 
sixty   or   more   M^ere   in   attendance. 

Social  Service-  class  sessions  show  no 
diminution  in  interest  or  the  value  of 
the  subjects  considered.  The  different 
propositions  to  be  submitted  to  the 
October  special  city  election,  were  dis- 
cussed. One  day  ]\Iiss  Shontz,  the 
M^oman  judge,  told  of  her  work.  She 
is  the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  a 
judge  here,  find  probably  there  are 
only  one  or  two  in  the  country.  She 
hears  all  the  cases  of  delinquent  girls 
and  submits  her  decisions  to  Judge 
Reeves,  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile 
Court.  On  Armenian  day  an  excellent 
talk  was  given  by  a  native,  a  local 
attorney,  and  a  generous  collection  se- 
cured. 

The  mid-week  meetings  will  be  con- 
tinued. They  are  opportunities  for 
free  discussion  of  points  in  the  social 
service  topic  of  the  week  before,  or 
of  the  minister's  last  or  coming  ser- 
mon. 

The  sermon  topics  thus  far  have  lieen 
general  in  character.  "On  the  Heights" 
was  a  strong  plea  to  keep  our  spirits 
above  the   clouds   even   if   our  physical 


bodies  were  in  the  shadows  at  the  foot 
of  the  trail.  In  "Essentials  of  Reli- 
gion," Rev.  Mr.  Hodgin  took  up  the 
much-mooted  question  of  religious  edu- 
cation. 

The  sermon  on  "Ideals  and  Ideal- 
ists" is  also  worthy  of  full  presenta- 
tion for  its  firm  stand  on  prohibition, 
and  the  necessity  of  restraint  for  the 
good  of  all. 

Portland. — The  first  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober was  "Homecoming  Sunday," 
summoning  to  a  fresh  start  on  the 
work  of  the  year.  ]Mr.  Eliot  preached 
on  "The  Daily  Life  of  a  Free  Chris- 
tian." 

Evening  services  have  been  held  dur- 
ing the  month,  largely  devoted  to  ques- 
tions of  public  duty,  industrial  and 
political,  and  after  each  service  ad- 
journment has  been  had  to  the  chapel 
for  discussion  of  the  theme. 

Mr.  Eliot,  in  pursuance  of  his  pas- 
toral duty,  devotes  Tuesday  of  each 
week  to  pastoral  calls,  announcing  the 
district  of  the  city  in  which  he  may  be 
expected. 

The  Women's  Alliance  had  a  delight- 
ful entertainment  on  the  afternoon  of 
October  27,  in  the  form  of  a  group  of 
travelogues. 

Mr.  Sullivan's  visit  in  September 
was  a  source  of  inspiration  and  courage 
and  his  message  made  a  profound  im- 
pression. 

San  Francisco.  —  October  was  a 
month  of  solid,  steady  work.  ]\Ir.  But- 
ton was  in  his  pulpit  tAvice  each  Sun- 
day, excepting  on  the  15th,  when  he 
exchanged  in  the  morning  with  Rev. 
William  Day  Simonds  of  Oakland,  who 
preached  an  excellent  sermon.  ]\Ir.  But- 
ton's topics  have  been  "The  Holy  Spirit 
of  Humanity,"  "The  Faith  "of  the 
Doubter,"  "Capital  and  Interest," 
"The  Magic  Touch."  They  were  all 
excellent,  among  the  best  being  "Cap- 
ital and  Interest,"  which  dealt  not 
with  economics  but  spiritual  invest- 
ments and  the  folly  of  expecting  re- 
turns from  the  best  things  of  life  when 
we  fail  to  invest  ourselves  in  them. 
The  Sunday  school  is  alive  and  strong, 
and  the  adult  class  under  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Reed  has  proved  surprisingly  at- 
tractive. 
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The  Society  for  Christian  Work  was 
well  represented  at  the  meeting  at 
Santa  Crnz  on  October  7th.  On  the 
9th  the  program  consisted  of  readings 
by  Mrs.  Lisbeth  Sweetser  and  on  the 
20th  Miss  Easton  read  a  paper  by  Lncy 
Bartlett  Walsh  on  "Some  Alliance  Op- 
portunities. ' ' 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  on  October 
2nd  had  a  treat  in  the  form  of  "Music 
of  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  by  ]\Iiss 
Elizabeth  Simpson. 

On  the  evening  of  the  9th  the  IMen's 
Club  mustered  fifty  strong,  and  were 
given  a  comprehensive  understanding 
of  the  working  and  the  problems  of  the 
Immigration  Bureau  by  Commissioner 
White. 

The  youngest  society — that  of  the 
Young  People,  has  held  meetings  each 
Sunday  at  six-thirty,  which  have  been 
Avell  attended  and  interesting  in  char- 
acter. On  the  evening  of  the  28th  a 
Halloween  part}'  drew  a  large  number 
who  had  a  right  good  time. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — The  church  here 
was  closed  during  the  month  of  Au- 
gust, and  the  minister,  Rev.  Walter  G. 
Letham,  took  a  long  journey  across  the 
Rockies  and  over  the  prairies  to  his 
old  home  in  ^Manitoba,  where  he  spent 
a  most  enjoyable  holiday.  On  his  way 
through  he  stopped  off  at  Calgary  and 
preached  for  Rev.  Mr.  Irvine,  an  old 
college  friend  of  JNIr.  Letham 's,  who 
is  in  charge  of  our  work  in  that  prom- 
ising prairie  city.  Services  were  re- 
sumed on  the  first  Sunday  in  Septem- 
ber, and  now  the  work  of  another  year 
is  off  to  a  good  start.  The  church  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Frothingham  of  Baston,  M'ho  real- 
ize that  Victoria  stands  peerless  as  a 
vacation  resort.  On  the  second  Sun- 
day of  the  month  Dr.  Frothingham 
preached  to  a  congregation  which  al- 
most filled  the  church.  He  gave  us  a 
very  strong   and   inspiring  message. 

We  are  now  busy  formulating  plans 
for  the  coming  winti^r,  and  among 
other  things  an  interesting  programuK^ 
of  mid-M'eek  lectures  has  already  l)een 
arranged. 


There    is    no    well-doing    that    is    not 
patient  doing. — J.  G.  Holland. 


The  cat  settled  herself  luxuriously 
in  front  of  the  kitchen  range  and  began 
to  purr.  Little  Dolly,  who  was  strange 
to  the  ways  of  eats,  regarded  her  with 
horror.  ' '  O  gran  'ma,  gran  'ma ! ' '  she 
cried.  "Come  here  quick.  The  cat's 
begun  to  boil." 

Ex-President  Cleveland  was  once 
driven  to  a  great  gathering  when  a 
tremendoiLS  storm  was  raging.  The 
hailstones  rattled  on  the  roof  of  the 
carriage.  ^Meanwhile  a  band,  undis- 
mayed, began  to  play.  "That  is  the 
most  realistic  music  I  have  ever  heard," 
said  the  President  to  a  friend  in  the 
carriage.  "What  are  thev  plaving?" 
"  'Hail  to- the  Chief,'  "  said  Mr.'  Cleve- 
land, "and  they  are  playing  it  Avith 
real  hail!" — Sacred  Heart  Review. 

"What  do  you  suppose  has  come 
over  my  husband  this  morning,  So- 
phia," exclaimed  a  conscientious  little 
bride  to  the  new  servant.  "I  never 
saw  him  start  downtown  so  happy. 
He 's  whistling  like  a  bird  ! "  '  *  I  'm 
afraid  I'm  to  blame,  mum.  I  got  the 
packages  mixed  this  morning  and  give 
him  birdseed  instead  of  his  regular 
brc^akfast  food,  nnim." — United  Presl)y- 
terian. 

A  visitor  to  a  Sunday  school  was 
asked  to  address  a  few  remarks  to  the 
children.  He  took  the  familiar  theme 
of  the  children  who  mocked  Elisha  on 
his  journey  to  Bethel,  and  how  they 
were  punished  when  two  she-l)ears 
came  out  of  the  wood  and  ate  forty- 
and-two  of  them.  "And  now,  chil- 
dren," said  he.  "what  does  this  story 
show?"  "Please,  sir."  came  from  a 
little  girl  in  the  front  row,  "it  shows 
how  manv  ehildnni  two  she-bears  can 
liold!"— Tit-Bits. 

It  is  said  that  a  popular  Archdeacon 
whilst  out  one  day  with  his  doir  and 
gun.  met  a  parishioner.  "I  ho]>e. " 
said  the  Archdeacon,  "you  attend 
church  regularly  and  read  your 
nil)lcr'  "1  do  read  my  Bible,"  re- 
plied the  ])ai'ishioner ;  and  added,  in  a 
severe  tone,  "but  1  nowliere  find  that 
the  Apostles  went  out  shootini!:. " 
"No,"  said  the  Archdeacon,  "the 
shooting  was  very  ])ad  in  Palestine, 
so   thru   u-nif  fisliiiif/   iiisfrad/' 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 

Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Eoom  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

The   Old   Testament    in   the   Light   of  Today — Bade. 

'Theism  and  Humanity — Balfour. 

What   Men    Live   By — Cabot. 

A    Far    Journey — Rihbany. 

Heralds    of    a    Liberal    Faith — Eliot. 

Sources    of    Religious     Insight — Royce. 

Christianizing   the    Social    Order — Rauschenbusch. 
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Misery  and  Its  Causes — Devine. 

History   of   Egypt — J.    H.    Breasted. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians — Steindorflf. 

The   Religion   of   Veda — M.    Bloomfield. 

The    History    and    Literature    of    Buddhism — T.    W. 

Rhys-Davids. 
The  Study  of  Religion — M.  Jastrow. 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — M.  .lastrow. 
The     Civilization    of     Babylonia     and      Assyria  —  M. 

Jastrow. 
Treasurv   of  Ancient  Egvpt — A.   E.   P.  Weigall. 
The   Old   Egyptian   Faith — Xaville. 
India    and    Its    Faiths — J.    B.    Pratt. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Phone  Kearny  1141 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


OUfrtatmaa 


To-day  be  joy  in  every  heart. 

For  lo,  the  angel  throng 
Once  more  above  the  Hstening  earth 

Repeats  the  advent  song : 

'Peace  on  the  earth,  good-will  to  men!' 

Before  us  goes  the  star 
That  leads  us  on  to  holier  births 

And  life  diviner  far! 

Ye  men  of  strife,  forget  today 
Your  harshness  and  your  hate ; 

For  long  ye  stay  the  promised  years 
For  which  the  nations  wait! 

And  ye  upon  the  tented  field. 

Sheathe,  sheathe  to-day  the  sword! 

By  love,  and  not  by  might,  shall  come  ; 

The  Kingdom  of  the  Lord. 

O  star  of  human  faith  and  hope ! 

Thy  light  shall  lead  us  on. 
Until  it  fades  in  morning's  glow. 

And  heaven  on  earth  is  won. 

— Frederick  L.   Hosmer. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIA.N  HEADQUARTERS,  Roora  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues  of 
publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished 
from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverant,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgement  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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notes  and  doesn't  say  anything  worth 
hearing. 

The  pews  are  hard  to  fill  because  the 
pew-holders  are  too  hard  to  be  filled. 
And  then  the  minister  may  be  so  consti- 
tuted that  he  contributes  to  a  condition 
of  emptiness.  He  may  be  less  wise  than 
the  serpent  and  less  harmless  than  the 
dove.  He  must  be  independent,  in  the 
best  sense,  but  he  and  his  flock  are  inter- 
dependent. He  cannot  help  them  if  he 
cannot  hold  them.  There  is  no  compul- 
sory attendance,  and  if  he  does  not 
edify,  or  comfort,  or  help,  or  inspire,  or 
strengthen  them  why  can  he  expect 
them  to  come?  The  time  has  gone  by 
when,  at  least  in  a  Unitarian  church, 
people  go  from  a  sense  of  duty.  They 
go,  if  they  go,  for  cause,  and  they  are 
far  too  exacting  in  their  expectation. 
They  are  over-fastidious,  over-sensitive. 
They  will  not  be  scolded  and  they  do 
not  like  to  be  arraigned.  But  they  do 
want  to  be  fed.  They  respond  to  re- 
ligious truth  beyond  their  power  of  com- 
prehension, and  they  feel  the  stirring 
of  the  spirit.  They  need,  oh  how  they 
need,  to  be  assured  of  the  transcendent 
beauty  and  worth  of  the  Godly  life  and 
to  be  anchored  in  a  trust  in  the  Eternal 
Goodness  and  Love  that  nothing  can 
disturb. 


One  of  the  significant  features  of  the 
missionary  journey  of  Rev.  William  L. 
Sullivan  was  the  everywhere  manifested 
desire  to  talk  with  him.  Those  who 
heard  him  seemed  to  want  more  and  to 
add  the  personal  touch.  Usually  it 
seemed  much  deeper  than  curiosity,  and 
to  proceed  from  a  very  real  hunger. 
People  with  personal  problems  seemed 
to  feel  that  one  so  freed  and  one  who 
had  himself  suffered  could  give  real  help 
in  the  solving  of  perplexities  that  faced 
them.  Sympathy  is  subtly  expressed, 
and  in  some  way  every  one  instinctively 


felt  that  he  would  understand  and  feel 
and  be  able  to  help,  and  apparently 
they  were  justified,  for  he  seemed  in- 
capable of  discouraging  an  advance  and 
always  was  able  to  ignore  weariness 
and  never  was  impatient  or  discourag- 
ing. It  was  gratifying,  also,  to  find 
that  in  evangelism,  as  elsewhere,  the 
greater  includes  the  less.  No  plea  was 
made  for  the  Unitarian  church,  as  such. 
Eeligion,  the  uplifted  life,  the  leader- 
ship of  Jesus,  the  love  that  is  loyalty 
and  consecration,  individual  worth,  the 
value  of  integrity,  the  supremacy  of 
principle,  the  fearless  acceptance  of 
truth,  growth  toward  God — these  Avere 
the  themes  on  which  he  dwelt — but  the 
result  was  that  people  who  heard  him 
felt  clear  response  in  their  OA\'n  hearts 
and  minds.  Intelligence  was  satisfied 
and  feeling  was  stirred.  If  this  repre- 
sents Unitarian  faith  I  must  be  a  Uni- 
tarian. 

At  one  parish  a  young  woman  came 
to  express  her  relief.  Raised  a  Metho- 
dist, she  had  lost  her  faith  in  it,  at 
college.  Her  husband,  a  mining  engi- 
neer, had  a  similar  experience.  They 
were  living  in  a  mining  region,  un- 
happy in  having  no  religious  life,  but 
such  a  faith  they  could  fully  subscribe 
to,  and  when  opportunity  offered  both 
would  join  a  Unitarian  church. 

At  another  point  a  young  man  of  fine 
character  who  never  before  had  heard 
preaching  that  squared  with  his  reason 
and  also  with  his  conscience,  went  the 
following  Sunday  to  hear  the  local  min- 
ister and  on  leaving  the  church  took  a 
supply  of  literature  from  the  vestibule. 
He  wrote  to  the  minister  telling  him  of 
what  a  satisfaction  it  had  been  to  him 
to  find  that  there  was  a  faith  to  which 
he  could  heartilv  subscribe. 


While  Unitarians  are  not  lacking  in 
loyalty,  they  subordinate  the  denomina- 
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tion  to  the  faith  for  which  it  stands 
and  rejoice  in  the  strength  and  advance 
of  liberal  churches  of  every  name.  La- 
bels are  sometimes  helpful  but  they  are 
not  conclusive.  The  test  of  jam,  for 
instance,  is  in  its  actual  purity  and 
flavor  and  not  in  a  gaudy  label  that 
may  be  justified  but  cannot  effect  cjual- 
ity.  AVe  know  of  churches  of  various 
denominations  aceeptabl.y  ministered  to 
by  preachers  who  are  confessedly  Uni- 
tarians in  essential  belief.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  the  Kingdom  of  God  is  ex- 
tended by  their  ministrations  we  rejoice 
in  their  prosperity  and  are  not  at  all 
sure  that  they  could  do  more,  or  as 
much,  if  they  bore  our  name,  and  what 
is  accomplished  is  vastly  more  impor- 
tant than  the  agency  by  which  it  is 
reached.  We  are  not  a  contending  sect, 
building  up  new  churches  at  the  ex- 
pense of  others.  We  hold  a  view  of  life 
and  its  relations  which  we  believe  is 
vitally  true,  and  is  broader  and  more 
rational  than  the  creeds  of  Christendom 
which  do  not  find  acceptance  with  many 
Avho  need  religious  association.  To  the 
unchurched  and  the  unsatisfied  we  offer 
opportunity  and  our  true  mission  is 
constructive  and  not  destructive.  Nor 
would  we  disturb  those  who  are  happy 
where  they  are,  nor  do  we  regret  the 
upbuilding  of  churches  that  differ,  for 
their  success  proves  that  tliey  supply 
a  want,  and  those  they  hold  are  largely 
better  nourished  than  they  would  he 
with  us.  We  are  content  if  we  can 
find  and  hold  our  own. 


One  of  the  problems  we  constantly 
face  is  what  to  say  to  ministers  of  the 
old-order  churches  who  have  outgrown 
their  inherited  or  traditional  faith  and 
are  ready  to  transfer  their  allegiance  to 
our  fellowvship.  Two-thirds  of  our  min- 
isters are  recruits  from  other  churches, 
and  offers  from  almost  every  commu- 
nion   are   increasingly   frequent.      That 


they  are  made  from  deep  feeling  of 
moral  necessity  is  plain,  since  a  transfer 
almost  surely  means  loss  of  income  and 
service  to  fewer  numbers. 

We  cannot  possibly  provide  for  all 
that  offer  and  from  other  considera- 
tions, deeply  significant,  we  discourage 
a  change  until  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
and  cannot  honorably  be  avoided.  So 
long  as  a  minister  can  stay  by  his  old 
church,  with  his  self-respect  unim- 
paired, we  urge  him  to  do  so,  and  when 
we  can  present  the  reasons  which  ac- 
tuate a  liberal  to  stand  by  his  old 
church  and  try  to  liberalize  it  is  grati- 
fying. 


Down  in  Los  Gatos  there  lives  a 
liberal  Baptist,  Rev.  Robert  Whitaker, 
M'ho  frankly  differs  with  his  church  au- 
thorities, yet  persists  in  his  right  to  use 
his  own  judgment  and  also  to  be  a  Bap- 
tist. He  publishes  a  breezy  paper 
called  "The  Los  Gatos  Idea,"  with  a 
motto  of  "Human  Values  First."  In 
the  October  number  he  has  an  effective 
declaration  of  independence.     He  says: 

"When  the  time  of  my  mental  and 
spiritual  deliverance  came,  I  intended 
for  a  long  time  to  leave  the  church  of 
my  childhood  and  of  my  earlier  minis- 
try and  seek  another  denomination.  I 
did  deliberate  carefully,  and  prayerful- 
ly, if  I  may  use  a  phrase  that  has  so 
much  cant  attached  to  it,  about  going 
to  the  Congregationalists,  the  Episco- 
palians or  the  Unitarians. 

"Perhaps  less  by  grace  of  conscious 
and  consistent  reasoning  at  the  time 
than  by  virtue  of  circumstances  which 
led  me  on  from  day  to  day  to  seek 
another  course  for  the  investment  of 
my  life  I  was  withheld  from  making  the 
transfer  of  labels,  and  came  at  length 
to  see  how  unnecessary  and  luiwise  it 
would  be.  P\h-  the  larger  experience 
which  had  come  to  me  was  contrary, 
not  to  one  particular  label,  but  to  all 
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labels  as  such,  not  to  1113'  own  special 
sectarianism  alone  but  to  sectarianism 
of  every  kind.  To  put  my  label  off 
and  put  another  on  was  to  still  make 
emphatic  the  use  of  labels,  which  was 
exactly   what  I   did  not  want  to   do." 

After  considering  the  failure  of  at- 
tempts to  build  up  independent  political 
parties,  he  continues : 

"Whatever  the  wisdom  or  unwisdom 
of  such  course  politically,  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  in  a  religious  way,  where 
the  desirable  thing  is  to  work  for  the 
disintegration  of  all  parties,  and  the 
fullest  possible  freedom  for  individual 
thought,  this  is  the  call  of  the  hour,  for 
men  and  women,  who  will  stay  just 
where  they  find  themselves,  and  insist 
upon  giving  their  testimony  at  what- 
ever personal  inconvenience  within  their 
ovm  ranks  and  under  whatever  name 
they  happen  to  bear.  That,  if  I  under- 
stand it,  is  the  feeling  of  our  church  as 
a  whole.  We  could  accept  the  ]\Ietho- 
list  name,  or  the  Congregational  name, 
or  the  Unitarian  name,  with  as  much 
indifference  as  we  wear  the  Baptist 
name,  and  would  cling  to  any  one  of 
them,  if  ours  by  inheritance,  as  tenaci- 
ously as  we  cling  to  the  name  which 
is  ours,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  name 
itself,  but  for  the  sake  of  making  our 
banner  mean  as  little,  and  as  much,  as 
all  banners  ought  to  mean." 

Mr.  Whitaker's  especial  contention  is 
for  the  open  door,  and  the  doing  away 
with  immersion  as  indispensable  to 
those  who  would  enter  the  Baptist  com- 
munion. He  cites  a  number  of  inde- 
pendent churches  and  asserts  that  the 
majority  of  Baptists  are  really  with 
him.     After  referring  to  them  he  says : 

"One  man,  a  noble  layman,  who  has 
served  as  president  of  his  Baptist 
state  convention  for  many  years,  writes: 
'The  trend  of  both  pastors  and  people 
is  decidedly  in  favor  of  the  attitude 
of  vourself  and  vour  church.'  " 


"Therefore,  because  we  know  that  the 
denomination  is  coming  our  way,  and 
because  we  believe  that  by  keeping  the 
name  we  are  in  better  position  to  serve 
the  forward  movement  in  all  of  the 
orthodox  churches,  we  are  willing  to 
wear  our  label,  and  be  misunderstood  for 
it,  until  all  labels  shall  mean  as  much 
of  freedom  and  as  little  of  sectarianism 
as  ours  means  to  us. 

"Just  as  a  man  of  any  nation  may 
best  serve  internationalism  today  by 
holding  fast  to  his  particular  thinking 
and  feeling,  so  do  they  best  serve  the 
cause  of  Christian  union  in  our  time 
who  refuse  to  be  robbed  of  the  historic 
values  and  associations  of  their  o\\ti  re- 
ligious locality,  but  insist  on  giving  to 
their  ecclesiastical  and  dogmatic  tradi- 
tions the  larger  spiritual  interpreta- 
tion." 


Further  encouragement  in  the  exper- 
iment of  ministerial  co-operation  in  in- 
creasing the  other's  support  was  gained 
in  a  second  exchange  during  November 
of  the  ministers  of  Stockton  and  Fresno. 
Mr.  Ruess  went  to  Stockton  and 
preached  for  ]\Ir.  Heeb.  During  the 
week  he  called  on  47  people  and  secured 
subscriptions  of  some  amount  from  44 
of  them  to  a  $1200  fund  for  a  church 
lot.  The  additional  subscriptions  raised 
the  total  to  more  than  the  sum  sought. 
j\Ir.  Heeb  preached  good  sermons  at 
Fresno  and  Dinuba  and  canvassed  for 
sub.seriptions  to  church  maintenance, 
securing  $42  at  Fresno,  $27  at  Clovis 
and  $78  at  Reedley  and  Dinuba— $147 
in  all.  Considering  the  communities  and 
the  times  this  is  good  work,  and  above 
and  beyond  the  money  gain  is  the  dem- 
onstrated possibility  of  getting  what  one 
goes  after,  and  the  implied  reflection  on 
the  capacity,  courage  and  interest  of  the 
average  layman.  In  expressing  the 
methods  and  lessons  of  the  campaign 
one  of  the  ministers  wrote   the   other : 
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"I  do  not  go  much  on  getting  any  re- 
sults by  mail;  most  of  your  people  sub- 
scribed because  I  would  not  let  them 
go  till  I  had  their  blessing;  it  is  human 
nature  to  dodge ;  I  dodge  myself. ' ' 


It  is  difficult  to  trace  beginnings,  and 
when  found  they  should  be  recognized. 
Unity  of  November  16th  cites  as  the 
starting  point  of  progressive  children's 
legislation  a  sermon  in  All  Souls  church, 
Chicago,  on  Jan.  29,  1893,  when  the 
minister,  fresh  from  a  study  of  Phila- 
delphia methods,  spoke  on  ''Not  Insti- 
tutions but  Homes."  After  the  sermon 
Sirs.  Wirt  Dexter  of  Boston  sent  a  mes- 
sage that  she  would  subscribe  $100  to 
start  the  work.  ]\Ir.  S.  J.  Lamson 
promptly  added  a  like  amount,  and  ]\Ir. 
George  H.  Shibley  was  sent  to  Spring- 
field to  labor  in  the  interest  of  children. 
Chicago  established  the  first  Juvenile 
Court  under  an  adequate  law  and  more 
than  twenty  states  have  copied  its  provi- 
sions. Probation  officers,  psycopathic 
laboratories,  mothers'  pensions,  and 
women  judges  to  consider  the  cases  of 
unfortunate  girls  and  women  have  fol- 
lowed. 


Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton  of  Harvard 
University  will  soon  visit  California  as 
a  Billings  lecturer,  speaking  at  our  uni- 
versity towns  and  at  such  other  places 
as  may  be  arranged  for.  Dr.  Emerton 
is  a  Harvard  graduate,  taking  his 
Ph.  D.  degree  at  Leipsic.  He  has  writ- 
ten extensively  on  historical  subjects, 
and  in  1911  published  a  valuable  study 
of  "Unitarian  Thought."  For  many 
years  he  has  occupied  the  chair  of 
professor  of  ecclesiastical  history  at 
Harvard  University. 


Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  D.  D.,  of  Jamaica 
Plain,  in  the  commendable  purpose  of 
spending  Christmas  witli  the  Doles  of 
Hawaii,  shaped  his  journey  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  do  much  effective  preach- 


ing en  route.  After  frequent  appear- 
ances in  the  Middle  West,  as  an  apostle 
of  peace  and  international  good-will,  he 
arrived  at  Spokane  in  time  to  fill  the 
pulpit  on  the  19th  of  November.  On 
the  26th  he  was  in  the  pulpit  at  Port- 
land and  on  the  10th  is  expected  to 
preach  at  Berkeley. 


In  these  days  when  efficiency  is  so 
persistently  dinned,  it  is  sad  to  think 
of  what  a  handicap  is  endured  by  our 
stout  Unitarians  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land in  the  matter  of  language.  The 
discrepancy  between  the  written  and 
the  spoken  word  must  militate  against 
the  former.  Among  our  exchanges  is 
"Yr  Ymofynydd."  It  is  valued  for 
the  good  feeling  that  prompts  its  send- 
ing, but  its  meaning  is  hidden  in  an 
amazing  wealth  of  consonants.  Occa- 
sionally a  word  arouses  wonder  at  its 
apparent  superfluity.  For  instance, 
ddigrifwch.  The  first  and  the  last 
three  letters  seem  so  gratuitous.  It  is 
a  relief  to  see  occasionally  a  familiar 
name  like  Jones  or  Jenkins,  but  when 
one  sees  Cwrtnewvdd,  he  feels  thankful 
he  is  not  called  upon  to  pronounce  it. 


We  sincerely  hope  that  no  one  of  our 
churches  failed  to  respond  to  the  cour- 
teous request  of  the  secretarj^  of  the 
Conference  that  the  yearly  contribution 
be  made  at  Thanksgiving.  Neither  the 
Headquarters  nor  the  Pacific  Unita.- 
RLVN  have  found  available  any  money 
for  the  allowances  made  for  the  year 
beginning  in  ]\Iay,  and  seven  months  is 
a  long  time  to  live  on  hopes  and  ex- 
pectations. So  that  if  the  contribution 
was  not  made  at  or  before  Thanksgiving 
it  is  hoped  that  it  will  follow  quickly, 
especially  in  view  of  the  desirability  of 
getting  it  out  of  the  way  in  the  autumn 
that  it  may  not  conflict  with  the  Asso- 
ciation contribution  in  the  spring. 

C.  A.  M. 
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President  AVilson  proclaimed  October 
22nd  as  a  day  for  Armenian  relief.  The 
Unitarian  church  of  -  Santa  Barbara 
raised  ninety  dollars,  five  of  which  was 
contributed  by  the  Sunday  school. 

On  Nov.  17th  the  first  Stockton  Con- 
ference of  Social  Workers  was  held  at 
the  Hotel  Stockton.  Eev.  Christopher 
Ruess  of  Fresno. presented  "The  Juven- 
ile Court  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Home, 
the  School  and  the  Church".  The 
meeting  was  successful  in  every  respect. 

The  second  AVednesday  morning  lec- 
ture in  the  course  on  social  economics 
at  the  Unitarian  church  of  San  Diego 
was  on  "Civilization  and  Economics." 
The  lecturer,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Wright,  pointed 
out  that  the  history  of  human  achieve- 
ment is  the  history  of  the  accumulation 
of  wealth — that  no  reform  which  limits 
the  free  production  of  wealth  is  pro- 
gressive reform.  The  modern  ideal  of 
civilization  is  expressed,  not  so  much  in 
terms  of  culture  as  in  the  kind  of 
ethics  that  underlies  the  creation  of  in- 
ternational law. 

Impressive  religious  sendees  solemn- 
ized the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  Leland  Stanford  University 
on  October  1st  in  the  i\Iemorial  church. 
Chaplain  D.  Charles  Gardner  conducted 
the  services,  reading  into  his  address 
regretful  letters  from  Dr.  David  Starr 
Jordan,  chancellor  emeritus,  and  Presi- 
dent Ray  Lyman  Wilbur,  who  were  un- 
able to  be  on  the  campus.  The  chaplain 
said  in  part : 

"On  October  1st,  twenty-five  years 
ago,  a  happy  group  of  persons  assem- 
bl-ed  in  the  inner  quadrangle  to  cele- 
brate the  opening  of  Stanford.  That 
auspicious  day  was  solemnized  by  a  re- 
ligious service.  It  seems  fitting,  there- 
fore, to  observe  this  anniversary  by  as- 
sembling in  our  university  church  to  give 
thanks  and  praise  to  God  and  to  honor 
the  sentiment  associated  with  the  day 
when  the  golden  doors  of  opportunity 
opened  for  generations  of  Stanford  men 
and  women." 

The  congregation  stood  while  Chap- 
lain Gardner  read  the  names  of  faculty 
members  who  have  died  in  service  to 
the  university. 


]\Irs.  Josephine  Rand  Rogers,  wife  of 
Prof.  F.  J.  Rogers  of  Stanford  Univer- 
sity, gave  a  dramatic  reading  of  Miss 
Peabody's  "Piper"  at  the  San  Jose 
church  on  the  evening  of  November 
10th.  The  reading  was  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Day  Nurserj^  and  was 
well  attended. 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  AVeil  of  Bellingham 
filled  the  vacant  pulpit  of  the  Spokane 
church  on  November  5th  and  12th.  Rev. 
Charles  F.  Dole,  D.  D.,  of  Jamaica 
Plains,  on  his  way  to  the  Coast, 
preached  on  the  19th.  On  November 
26th  and  December  6th.  Rev.  Fred  Vin- 
ing  Fisher  of  Salt  Lake  City  will  oc- 
cupy the  pulpit.  The  pulpit  committee 
of  the  local  church  has  many  applica- 
tions for  the  pastorate,  including  one 
from  Boston  and  one  from  Liverpool. 

The  directors  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  ^linistry  are  considering- 
building  plans.  A  building  fund  of 
$15,000  is  in  possession  of  the  school 
and  donations  are  expected  in  the  near 
future  which  Avill  enable  the  school  to 
go  ahead  with  the  work.  The  building, 
if  it  is  decided  to  start  construction,, 
will  be  placed  at  Dana  and  Alston  way^ 
adjoining  the  present  building,  the  lat- 
ter to  be  remodeled  and  used  for  dor- 
mitory purposes. 

The  new  building  will  provide  ample- 
lecture  and  class  rooms  and  a  library 
adequate  for  the  needs  of  the  school  for 
several  years  to  come. 

Rev.  Sidney  L.  Gulick  of  New  York 
City  is  Secretary  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil of  the  Churches  of  Christ  in  Amer- 
ica, co-operating  with  the  World  Al- 
liance for  Promoting  International 
Friendship  through  the  churches.  Prof. 
Shailer  IMatthews  is  the  president  of 
the  organization  and  Rev.  Francis  G. 
Peabody,  D.  D.,  represents  the  Unita- 
rian  churches. 

The  World  Alliance  proposes  a  con- 
structive policy  and  program  that  are 
equally  important  for  those  who  believe 
in  and  for  those  who  oppose  enlarged 
military  and  naval  forces  for  the 
United  States. 

Furthermore,  this  world-movement  is 
entirely  free  from  questions  concerning- 
church  organization  and  doctrine. 
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On  Nov.  18th  the  Social  Service  Bu- 
reau of  Spokane  held  its  fourth  annual 
dinner  and  was  addressed  by  Rev.  Dr. 
Charles  F.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plains, 
where  for  46  years  he  has  been  minister 
of  the  church  and  a  leader  in  civic  af- 
fairs. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  San 
Diego  church  will  hold  its  annual  Chris- 
tian fair  and  supper  on  December  7th. 
There  will  be  the  usual  display  of 
fancy  and  useful  articles  for  sale  and 
a  musical  and  literary  program  in  the 
evening. 

On  Nov.  12th  Rev.  D.  M.  Kirkpatrick 
of  Redlands  Dreaehed  in  the  morning 
on  "Ethical  and  Religious  Lessons  from 
the  Presidential  Election."  In  the 
evening  Unity  Club  had  its  first  meet- 
ing for  the  season  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
gave  a  summary  and  interpretation  of 
Kennedy 's  ' '  Servant   in  the  House. ' ' 

By  a  striking  coincidence,  three  pas- 
tors closed  their  work  in  Spokane  with 
the  services  of  the  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober and  left  for  their  new  fields  dur- 
ing the  following  week — Rev.  John 
Snape  of  the  First  Baptist  church  to 
Los  Angeles,  Rev.  D.  W.  Ferry  of  Em- 
manuel Presbyterian  church  to  Daven- 
port. Wash.,  and  Rev.  John  H.  Dietrich 
to  Minneapolis. 

A  variation  of  the  usual  bazaar  is 
announcement  of  the  women  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Alliance  of  the  Portland  church 
for  the  second  week  in  December.  The 
event  will  be  fashioned  after  the  famous 
street  fair  of  Rome,  popularly  known 
as  the  "Rag  Fair",  which  was  held 
every  Friday  and  formed  one  of  the 
famous  bits  of  local  color  of  the  Eternal 
City.  There  rich  and  poor  jostled 
shoulders ;  articles  of  almost  priceless 
value  reposed  by  the  side  of  articles 
which  the  most  humlile  could  afford. 

]\Iuch  interest  is  being  evinced  in  the 
affair  and  many  interesting  donations 
have  been  made  for  it,  among  which 
are  several  pieces  of  valuable  china, 
bits  of  rare  old  lace,  a  complete  set  of 
magazines  nearly  half  a  century  old,  an 
anticpie  mahogany  table,  a  Superior 
range  and  other  articles  large  and  small 
are  being  added  dailv. 


The  Hughes  Club  Ladies'  Choral 
Society  of  Oakland  gave  a  notably  fine 
concert  in  the  auditorium  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 10th. 

Twenty-five  years  ago, — to  be  exact, 
on  November  16th  1891 — ninety  mem- 
bers of  the  Unitarian  Club  dined  at  the 
California  Hotel.  ]\[r.  Frank  J.  Symmes 
presiding.  The  subject  of  the  evening's 
discussion  was  "^lethods  in  Educa- 
tion. ' ' 

]\Irs.  Alice  Park,  a  member  of  the 
Ford  peace  conference,  and  also  of  the 
Palo  Alto  Unitarian  church,  lectured  at 
the  church  hall  on  the  evening  of  No- 
vember 1st.  She  told  how  the  members 
of  the  Ford  peace  expedition  were  se- 
lected; about  the  events  during  the  two 
weeks'  voyage  on  the  peace  ship  Oscar 
II;  of  the  "forcible  detention"  or  the 
virtual  capture  by  the  British  navy; 
the  enthusiastic  meetings  in  neutral  na- 
tions ;  the  journey  through  Germany 
and  the  work  which  the  conference  is 
doing  at  present. 

On  November  5th  Rev.  Joseph  Gfail 
Garrison  of  Eureka  spoke  on  "The  Di- 
vine Prerogative  of  Citizenship." 

"We  owe  it  to  posterity  to  endeavor 
in  our  lifetime  to  help  bring  about  a 
higher  standard  of  democracy.  This  is 
what  I  mean  by  the  divine  prerogative 
of  citizenship. 

"Citizenship  in  democratic  America 
should  have  a  vision  of  an  exalted 
and  glorified  republic  that  ennobles 
life  and  gives  it  new  meaning.  A 
form  of  government  that  recognizes 
that  the  welfare  of  one  is  involved  in 
the  welfare  of  all  and  is  organized  to 
contribute  to  the  eft'ectiveness  of  that 
welfare,  not  only  enhances  the  value 
of  life,  but  justifies  its  existence  as  an 
institution  among  men.  I  believe  that 
it  is  our  divine  prerogative  as  citizens 
of  this  repulilic  to  be  conscious  of.  and 
work  for,  the  spiritual  greatness  and 
splendor  of  America;  to  perpetuate  the 
ideal  principles  advanced  by  the  found- 
ers of  our  democracy  and  thus  contrib- 
ute to  the  permanent  welfare  of  this  as 
well  as  of  the  earth's  entire  family  of 
nations." 
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Dr.  Earl  IM.  Wilbur,  president  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  Ministers, 
Berkeley,  conducted  services  on  the  aft- 
ernoon of  November  5  in  Lisser  Hall, 
Mills  College,  Oakland.  His  topic  was 
"Active  and  Passive  Obedience  to  the 
Will  of  God." 

Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  is  delivering 
a  series  of  sermons  that  covers  much 
of  life,  taking  well-known  Americans 
as  illustrative.  The  last  Sunday  in  Oc- 
tober he  spoke  on  "The  Floodtide  of 
America 's  Spiritual  Life — Emerson. ' ' 
On  following  Sundays  he  treated :  '  *  The 
Gospel  of  Sweetness  and  Life"  (the 
Longfellows)  ;  "Culture  and  Anarchy" 
(Thoreau)  ;  "Psalms  of  Faith  and 
Hope;  Ancient  and  Modern"  (Whit- 
tier);  "Criticism  That  Creates  and 
Criticism  That  Kills"  (Lowell);  "The 
Eeligion  of  Healthy  -  mindedness" 
(Holmes);  "Optimism  and  Anarchy" 
(Whitman)  ;  "Tragedv,  Tenderness  and 
Pathos"   (Realf). 

Mr.  Goodridge  of  Santa  Barbara  on 
Nov.  9th  spoke  on  the  topic,  "Can  We 
Do,  Something  to  Help  Put  an  End  to 
This  War?"  His  sermon  was  in  sup- 
port of  the  nation-wide  movement  to 
secure  five  million  signers  to  a  petition 
asking  our  government  to  call  a  confer- 
ence of  neutral  nations.  The  object  of 
the  conference  will  be  to  find  out,  if 
possible,  what  terms  of  peace  the  bel- 
ligerents would  be  willing  to  entertain, 
and  to  offer  mediation. 

An  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Woman's  Alliance  of  the  Redlands 
church  was  held  on  November  1st.  The 
president,  Mrs.  D.  M.  Kirkpatrick,  in- 
troduced the  subject  of  "Hymns  and 
Hymn  Writers  of  Our  Faith,"  with  a 
most  suggestive  word  emphasizing  the 
fact  that  there  are  so  very  few  of 
the  conservative  church  following  who 
know  that  many  of  the  most  popular 
hymns  of  their  hymn  book  were  written 
by  Unitarians. 

INIrs.  E.  A.  Moore  read  a  most  im- 
pressive paper  on  the  subject.  She  gave 
a  wide  range  to  the  hymn  ^Titers  of 
Unitarian  faith  both  in  the  old  world 
and  here  in  America,  she  thought  that 
hymnology  has  done  far  more  to  unite 
the     Christian     church     than     all     the 


preachments  and  books  written  on  the 
subject. 

She  said  that  the  good  Catholic  and 
Churchman  were  brought  quite  near  to- 
the  Liberal  church  when  such  a  hymn 
as  "It  Came  Upon  the  Midnight  Clear 
That  Glorious  Song  of  Old",  was  writ- 
ten by  a  Unitarian. 

She  also  paid  a  warm  tribute  to  Julia 
Ward  Howe,  a  life-long  Unitarian,  and 
to  Emerson,  Whittier,  Longfellow  and 
Lowell. 

A  late  sermon  by  Rev.  Benjamin  A, 
Goodridge  of  Santa  Barbara  was  de- 
voted to  the  unsealing  of  the  Bible.  He 
said  in  part : 

"At  last  the  sealed  book  of  our  reli- 
gion is  being  unsealed.  Slowly  but 
surely  a  change  is  coming  in  the  minds 
of  all  men  regarding  the  meaning  and 
value  of  the  scriptures.  They  know 
the  Bible  to  be  a  thoroughly  human 
book.  It  is  the  record  of  many  cen- 
turies of  the  development  of  a  people 
in  the  life  of  the  spirit.  It  is  the 
noblest  of  all  the  books  that  we  have 
ever  known.  Yet  it  contains  many  er- 
rors, many  trivialities,  many  ignoble 
things.  It  is  our  chief  book  of  religion 
but  by  no  means  our  only  one.  It  is 
not  a  book  of  science,  of  accurate  his- 
tory, or  of  theology.  There  is  no  magic 
in  it,  but  it  is  filled  with .  the  stirring 
experiences  of  men  striving  to  walk  in 
the  way  of  spiritual  life.  And  it  is 
all  lighted  up  with  revelations  of  righte- 
ousness and  truth.  Since  it  was  set  free 
it  has  revealed  itself  as  a  greater  book 
than  we  ever  before  knew  it  to  be." 

In  his  sermon  on  "Spiritual  Life"" 
in  the  First  Unitarian  church  of  Los 
Angeles  on  the  last  Sunday  in  October, 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  said,  in  part: 

"  'Hitch  your  Avagon  to  a  star'  was 
Emerson's  admonition  to  youth.  We 
all  ought  to  have  some  bright  celestial 
star  or  ideal  that  shines  clear  and 
bright,  far  above  the  dust  and  dirt  of 
our  everyday  life  to  which  our  desires 
and  hopes  are  anchored.  Without  this 
upward  looking  that  purifies  and 
strengthens  us  life  will  soon  become  sor- 
did and  mean  and  lose  its  transforming 
power. 

"But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
other  part  of  the  admonition  which  was. 
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quite  as  important.  We  must  not  for- 
get that  it  Avas  a  wagon  we  were  told 
to  hitch  to  our  star;  not  a  balloon  that 
would  sail  away  into  the  clouds  and 
leave  the  earth ;  not  a  velvet-cushioned 
limousine  with  pneumatic  tires  and 
shock  absorbers  that  would  save  us 
from  all  the  jolts  and  irregularities  of 
experience.  We  must  hitch  our  every- 
day working  tools  to  our  star — an  ordi- 
nary Avagon  that  trundles  and  bumps 
along  in  the  dust  and  debris  of  the  un- 
finished Avork  of  the  AA'orld. 

"AVe  must  not  only  have  ideals,  but 
we  must  put  our  ideals  to  AA'ork,  hauling 
stones  or  dirt  or  graA'el,  or  doing  Avhat- 
cA^^r  needs  to  be  done  in  this  rough, 
imperfect  Avorld  of  ours.  That  is  AA'hat 
ideals  are  for,  not  for  us  to  simply  gaze 
upon  in  rapture  and  ecstacy,  but  to 
hitch  our  heavy  loads  to  and  have  them 
draAvn.  Not  only  the  artists,  but  the 
artisans  must  have  ideals  to  transfigure 
their  tasks  if  they  are  to  do  their  AVork 
Avell  and  easily  and  find  joy  in  them." 

Rev.  Chas.  Pease  of  Sacramento,  on 
November  12th,  preached  on  "The 
Mother  of  Chaos ' '.    He  said  : 

' '  The  Declaration  of  Independence 
says  that  men  possess  certain  inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  life,  lib- 
erty and  the  pur-suit  of  happiness.  This 
is  a  broad  generalization,  AA'hich  in  prac- 
tice has  become  a  defense  of  every  right 
and  privilege  under  the  sun.  History 
is  the  record  of  the  conflict  of  so-called 
'rights.'  War,  diplomacy,  statecraft, 
have  engaged  in»  the  task  of  acquiring 
and  asserting  'rights,'  then  justifying 
and  legalizing  them. 

"The  Avorld  has  traveled  as  far  as  it 
can  go  on  this  legalistic  conception.  A 
ncAV  age  has  come.  Rights  are  in  dis- 
repute. A  broader  social  instinct  is  at 
work.  The  right  of  a  man  to  drink  is 
the  AA^eakest  argument,  whereas  it  Avas 
once  the  strongest.  The  individual  has 
no  personal  right  that  the  community 
is  bound  to  respect  if  it  conflicts  Avith 
common  Avelfare.  For  this  is  the  key- 
note of  the  neAV  Avorld,  the  accommoda- 
tion of  personal  and  special  rights  for 
the  good  of  the  AA^hole." 

Noon-day  services  in  King's  Chajiel 
began  for  their  fifth  season  on  Novem- 


ber 1st,  and  AA'ill  continue  until  Easter. 
These  deA'otional  services  are  becoming 
more  Avidely  knoAvn  and  appreciated 
every  year ;  last  year  over  12,000  peo- 
ple, a  large  proportion  being  men,  at- 
tended, and  gained  inspiration  from 
the  half  hour  in  this  beautiful,  historic 
Boston  church.  These  services  give  an 
exceptional  opportunity  to  the  people 
of  Boston  and  vicinity  to  hear  many 
of  the  finest  preachers  of  the  present 
day,  as  ministers  from  far  and  near, 
and  from  all  denominations,  help  in 
their  conduct.  The  service  consists  of 
a  period  of  organ  music,  folloAved  by  a 
ten-minute  address,  and  ends  Avith  a 
hymn.  An  entirely  musical  service, 
with  Malcolm  Lang,  organist  of  King's 
Chapel,  at  the  organ,  occurs  CA'ery  Sat- 
urday. 

The  meaning  of  Jesus  for  this  age 
and  for  all  ages  Avas  discussed  by  Dr. 
J.  D.  0.  Powers,  pastor  of  the  Boyl- 
ston  Avenue  Unitarian  church,  in  a 
sermon  yesterday  morning.  He  said  in 
part : 

"To  realize  the  profound  meaning 
and  the  almost  boundle.ss  power  of 
Jesus  not  only  for  this  but  for  all  ages 
to  come  one  has  but  to  read  the  history 
of  the  past  and  note  hoAV  this  man. 
born  of  obscure  parents  in  an  obscure 
corner  of  the  earth,  has  risen  to  become 
the  most  commanding  figure  in  the 
Avorld  of  thought,  of  religion,  and  of 
action. 

"In  searching  out  the  sources  and 
the  secrets  of  his  thought,  his  moral  and 
spiritual  power,  his  ideals,  his  charac- 
ter, probably  not  less  than  10,000  books 
haA^e  been  Avritten  by  the  scholars  and 
the  thinkers  of  the  world,  and  they  are 
coming  from  the  press  today  as  never 
before,  and  AA'ith  a  clarity  of  vision  and 
insight  never  before  surpassed. 

"We  are  beginning  to  see  that  the 
first  meaning  of  Jesus  for  this  and  for 
all  other  ages  is  that  he  is  the  Great 
Emancipator.  He  came  to  free  the  in- 
tellect of  every  num.  to  give  man  lib- 
erty of  thcmght,  to  break  tlie  chains  in 
Avhich  reason  had  been  chained,  to  in- 
spire an  earnest  love  of  truth." 

The  Portland  church  announces  a. 
course  of  morning  .sermons  by  the  pas- 
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tor,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  under  the 
general  title,  "What  Did  Jesus  Say?" 
The  series  will  continue  through  No- 
vember and  December,  excepting  De- 
cember .3,  when  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  of 
Boston  will  preach.  The  special  sub- 
jects for  November  were  "What  Did 
Jesus  Sav?"  "What  Did  Jesus  Say 
About  Civilization?"  "What  Did  Jesus 
Say  About  Property?"  "What  Did 
Jesus  Say  About  ^Marriage?" 

A.  F.  Fiegel  and  W.  F.  Woodward 
will  lead  the  discuasion  in  the  Sunday 
evening  open  forum  on  the  question, 
"What  Shall  We  Do  About  Mexico?" 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  of  the  Fresno 
Unitarian  church  and  Rev.  A.  B.  Heeb 
of  the  Stockton  Unitarian  church,  after 
performing  their  duties  as  voters  on 
Tuesday,  November  7th,  each  left  his 
o-v\Ti  church  and  city  for  a  period  of 
ten  days  to  make  a  ministerial  ex- 
change. Rev.  ]\Ir.  Ruess  preached  in 
Stockton  on  the  12th  and  also  gave  a 
lecture  and  attended  a  social  workers' 
conference  there. 

Rev.  jMr.  Heeb  preached  in  Fresno 
in  the  morning,  and  in  Reedley  in  the 
evening,  and  also  conferred  with  Uni- 
tarian workers  in  Dinuba,  Hanford, 
Clovis.  and  other  towns  in  the  South 
San  Joaquin  Valley. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
Fresno  Unitarian  church,  which  was  to 
have  been  held  November  17,  was  post- 
poned to  a  later  date,  on  account  of  the 
absence  of  the  minister  at  that  time. 

"The  Mexican-American  League"  has 
been  formed  to  interest  the  American 
people  in  the  struggles  and  difficulties 
of  Mexico,  and  seeks  to  promote  good- 
will and  mutual  helpfulness  between 
the  two  countries.  It  seeks  to  help 
bring  about  a  new  and  constructive  era 
of  friendship  between  the  people  of 
]\Iexico  and  of  the  United  States,  to 
promote  common  understanding  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  countries, 
and  to  advance  popular  education  in 
that  country.  Those  in  sympathy  and 
desiring  to  help  can  address  70  Fifth 
avenue.  New  York. 

The  destroyer  of  weeds,  thistles  and 
thorns  is  a  benefactor,  though  he  sows 
no  grain. 


(Hantv'xhntth 

Unitarian  Church  Buildings  in 
''Key  Cities" 

An    Account    of    a    Little    Journey    to 

Stockton,    Cal. 

By  Eev.  Christopher  Eviess. 

Last  June  I  had  the  experience  of 
conducting  a  laboratory  test  in  church 
finance.  I  turned  my  Fresno  responsi- 
bilities over  to  Rev.  A.  B.  Heeb  of  the 
Stockton  church  for  ten  days,  our 
trustees  consenting,  and  I  journeyed  to 
Stockton. 

There  we  have  had  a  "movement" 
that  has  "moved"  by  starts  and  stops 
for  about  twenty-five  years,  but  without 
a  building  even  now.  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  multiplication  of  church  build- 
ings for  the  sake  of  church  buildings, 
holding  that  a  church  is,  or  should  be, 
spiritual,  rather  than  wooden  or  brick 
or  stone.  But  I  have  believed  that  in 
"key  cities",  cities  that  "command" 
in  the  military  sense,  the  commercial 
sense,  and  the  religious  sense,  strategic 
points  in  a  great  valley,,  like  Fresno  in 
the  South  San  Joaquin  and  Stockton  in 
the  North  San  Joaquin,  we  do  need 
L'nitarian  churches  with  real  buildings. 

In  June  we  first  went  to  work  on  the 
subscriptions.  We  raised  the  number 
of  subscribers  in  ten  days  from  four- 
teen to  thirty-one.  and  more  than 
doubled  the  small  amount  of  money 
contributed  monthly.  We  also  made  a 
beginning  on  the  lot»  In  about  two 
days  $586  of  a  hoped-for  $1200  for  a 
lot  was  subscribed  by  the  active  mem- 
bers of  the  little  Stockton  societ.v.  The 
condition  was  (1)'  that  no  pledge  was 
payable  unless  $1200  was  actually 
reached,  (2)  that  no  debt  was  to  be 
incurred  in  buying  the  lot.  and  (3)  that 
the  American  L^nitarian  Association 
was  to  be  asked  to  give  the  building 
outright  if  the  people  showed  life  and 
determination  enough  to  buy  the  lot 
Avithout  debt.  Since  that  time  Presi- 
dent Samuel  A.  Eliot  has  Mritten  to 
our  Stockton  band  that  he  is  in  favor 
of  helping  on  "any  going  movement." 

The  day  after  the  re-election  of 
President  Woodrow  AYilson,  Mr.  Heeb 
and   I   again   exchanged  territory.      He 
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was  to  work  on  an  increase  in  number 
of  subscribers  in  Fresno,  our  own  South 
San  Joaquin  "key  city",  and  in  Clovis, 
Reedley  and  Dinuba,  three  of  the  four 
other  cities  which  we  "command"  and 
include  in  our  South  San  Joaquin 
"unity."  I  preach  every  Sunday 
morning  in  Fresno  and  once  a  month 
each  in  Hanford,  Reedley,  Clovis,  and 
Dinuba,  "covering'-'  three  counties.  We 
have  as  high  as  forty  at  times  at  our 
meetings  in  some  of  these  four  "circuit 
cities. ' ' 

During  ten  days  in  Stockton  this  No- 
vember I  called  on  forty-seven  more 
friends  to  give  pledges  for  a  lot,  and 
forty-four  of  them  responded,  making 
sixty-one  responses  in  all,  and  a  total  of 
.^1278. 25  pledged.  Pledges  ran  from 
twenty-five  and  fifty  cents  and  one  dol- 
lar and  two  dollars  and  a  half  and 
three  dollars  and  five  dollars  up  to  some 
of  ten  and  twenty  and  thirty  and  fifty 
and  one  hundred  and  one  of  four  hun- 
dred dollars.  The  lot,  we  now  find, 
will  cost  more  than  $1200,  and  there  is 
always  some  unavoidable  shrinkage  in 
collections,  so  that  in  January  or  Feb- 
ruary I  may  again  go  to  Stockton  for  a 
few  days,  while  Mr.  Heeb  comes  to 
Hanford,  and  we  may  increase  the 
amount. 

I  called  on  four  classes  of  people : 
(1)  active  members  of  the  church,  (2) 
inactive  members  and  occasional  attend- 
ants, (3)  relatives  of  Stockton  Unita- 
rian pioneers,  who  might  give  memorial 
subscriptions,  and  (4)  non-Unitarians 
who  admire  the  Stockton  minister  x^er- 
sonally,  or  who  especially  appreciate 
the  great  service  he  is  rendering  Stock- 
ton along  the  line  of  social  betterment, 
recreation,  charity,  etc.  The  largest 
single  subscription  came  from  some  one 
out  of  the  church  who  appreciated  Mr. 
Heeb  as  a  comnumity  asset.  I  asked 
people  to  make  pledges,  not  as  a  char- 
ity, but  as  an  opportunity  and  a  duty. 
I  do  not  look  on  liberal  churches  as 
luxuries  but  as  necessities.  We  do  not 
"claim  our  own  at  any  hazard"  often 
enough  in  our  Unitarian  fellowship. 

I  was  not  too  busy  in  my  ten  days 
to  enjoy  the  delightful  hospitality  of 
the  Stockton  Unitarians  and  their 
friends,    a   repetition   of  June   delights. 


Nor  was  I  lacking  in  opportunities  to 
play  the  preacher.  For  I  not  only  gave 
a  sermon  Sunday  morning  at  the  Uni- 
tarian meeting  in  the  Philomathean 
Clubhouse  on  "The  Religion  Our  Na- 
tion Needs",  but  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
giving  an  address  on  "Whitman,  the 
Poet  of  Democracy,"  at  a  public  school 
evening  meeting,  attended  by  about 
fifty  interested  listeners,  and  followed 
by  danr-ing  in  the  Weber  School  audi- 
tcrium.  Besides,  I  was  asked  to  speak 
at  the  \.  M.  C.  A.  dinner  one  evening 
on  "Social  Work  and  the  Day's 
Work."  Finally,  Mr.  Heeb,  in  his  char- 
acteristic M^ay,  had  set  things  moving 
for  a  social  workers'  conference  in 
Stockton  before  he  left  for  Fresno,  and 
returned  on  Friday,  November  17th,  to 
see  the  result.  Only  a  dozen  or  fifteen 
M-ere  expected  to  attend  the  sessions  of 
the  "First  Stockton  Conference  on 
Child  Welfare",  but  instead  thirty-five 
came  out  to  the  morning  se,ssi(m.  seven- 
ty-five to  the  afternoon  session,  and 
about  forty  or  so  to  the  dinner  in  the 
evennig  at  the  Hotel  Stockton.  ]\Iiss 
Amy  Steinhart  of  the  State  Board  of 
Control,  one  of  the  state's  "Children's 
Agents",  came  from  Sacramento,  ]\Ir. 
Queen  and  Miss  Eldridge  of  the  State 
Board  of  Charities  and  Corrections  of- 
fice came  from  San  Francisco,  with 
j\Iis8  Elizabeth  Ashe,  first  public  school 
nurse  in  the  United  States,  and  now  of 
the  Telegraph  Hill  Settlement,  and 
with  these  I  joined,  haling  from  Oak- 
land and  Fresno,  as  one  other  importa- 
tion. It  was  a  good  conference,  with 
abundant  educational  publicity  in  the 
three  Stockton  papers,  and  refiected 
credit  on  the  city  and  on  the  local 
T^nitarian  minister  who  had  suggested 
it. 

Any  inspired  reader  of  this  article 
who  wishes  to  help  a  good  thing  to  be 
better,  and  to  raise  the  $1200  to  the 
$1500  which  it  should  be  to  purchase  a 
satisfactory  lot.  may  send  his  check  to 
me  and  I  will  see  that  it  goes  to  the 
grateful  treasurer  of  the  lot  fund  in 
Stockton.  ]\Iake  out  the  cheek  to 
"Stockton,  Cal.  Unitarian  Lot  Fund." 


"Hatred   of  error  is  never  so  .strong 
or  so  wise  or  so  noble  as  love  of  truth." 
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The  Next  General  Conference 

To  ]My  Fellow-Unitarians  : — 

In  a  public  statement  recently  issiied, 
the  Secretary  of  our  General  Confer- 
ence. Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman,  of  Mil- 
waukee, has  announced  that  the  next 
session  of  the  Conference  will  be  held 
with  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  in  Mon- 
treal, Canada,  on  September  25  to  28, 
1917. 

The  session  thus  announced,  should 
be  the  most  notable  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  our  denomination.  For  the 
first  time,  the  Conference  will  assemble 
outside  the  borders  of  the  United 
States.  The  date  of  meeting  marks  at 
once  the  seventy-fifth  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Church  of  the  ^lessiah. 
the  oldest  ITnitarian  church  in  the  Do- 
minion, and  the  one  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Rush-Bagot  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  Canada, 
by  which  the  common  frontiers  of  the 
two  countries  were  stripped  forever  of 
the  menace  of  "fortifications  or  other 
signs  of  hostility  and  distrust."  This 
date  may  mark  as  well  a  fateful  hour 
of  war  or  peace  for  the  British  Empire 
on  whose  hospitable  soil  we  shall  gather, 
and  for  all  those  higher  and  nobler  in- 
terests of  civilization  which  our  church 
is  so  singly  set  to  serve. 

Deeply  sensible  of  the  cordiality  and 
significance  of  the  invitation  from  the 
church  in  IMontreal,  inspired  by  the  as- 
surance of  support  already  received  in 
abundant  measure  from  minister  and 
people,  stirred  by  the  precious  memo- 
ries of  the  past  and  challenged  by 
the  momentous  possibilities  of  the  not 
distant  future,  the  Council  has  solemn- 
ly set  itself  to  the  task  of  making  this 
next  session  of  the  Conference  in  all 
ways  worthy  of  its  great  occasion.  An- 
nouncements of  meetings,  speakers, 
traveling  arrangements,  etc.,  will  be  is- 
sued in  due  season.  Meanwhile,  appeal 
is  herewith  made  to  our  Fellow-Uni- 
tarians everywhere  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  to  heed  this  statement,  and 
to  make  plans  forthwith  to  be  present 
at  this  fir.st  international  assembly  of 
our  Conference  forces.  Never  was  there 
a  better  time  for  strengthening  the 
bonds  that  hold  together  two  alien  but 
friendly    peoples.      Never    was    there    a 


nobler  opportunity  for  the  proclamation 
to  the  world  of  our  gospel  of  freedom, 
justice  and  good-will  among  men.  Never 
M^as  there  a  greater  need  in  all  our 
hearts  for  the  re- enforcement  of  our 
faith  in  God,  our  hope  of  His  Kingdom, 
and  our  love  for  all  His  children. 

We  are  a  little  eompanj^  my  breth- 
ren. Ours  is  a  feeble  voice  in  a  tu- 
multous time.  But  by  the  power  of  the 
spirit  .shall  we  be  judged ;  and  if  we 
will,  this  meeting-day  may  be  to  us, 
and  to  the  world,  as  a  new-born  Day  of 
Pentecost. 

John  Haynbs  Holmes. 


Have  You  Enlisted? 

By   Rev.    Christopher   Ruess. 

Yes,  have  YOU  enlisted  in  the  little 
army  of  subscribers  for  the  Pacific 
Unitarian?  Or  are  you  staying  at 
home,  and  letting  others  fight  your  bat- 
tles for  you?  Do  you  believe  that  it 
is  good  and  necessary  to  have  this  Uni- 
tarian messenger  to  go  where  you  can- 
not go  and  preach  where  you  cannot 
preach  our  gospel  of  freedom  of  thought 
in  religion  and  of  the  application  of  re- 
ligion to  everyday  life  and  to  the  world 
in  which  we  now  live?  If  .so,  WHAT 
ARE  YOU  DOING  ABOUT  IT? 

Contrary  to  what  may  have  been 
your  impression,  the  "P.  U. "  truly 
does  need  you.  If  you  receive  this  copy 
as  a  free  copy  and  this  earnest  appeal 
is  marked  in  it,  then  it  means  that  the 
editor,  or  your  minister,  or  your  trustees, 
or  your  Woman's  Alliance,  or  some  ear- 
nest friend,  are  urging  you  personally 
to  enlist.  We  need  about  500  more 
subscribers  if  the  Pacific  Unitarian  is 
to  make  ends  meet.  What  ends?  The 
two  ends  of  its  serving  you  and  your 
Cause,  and  of  you  serving  it  and  your 
Cause.  Don't  dilly-dally  any  longer, 
but  show  that  you  have  a  dollar's  worth 
of  good  wishes  for  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian by  sending  the  dollar  at  once  to 
Pacific  IJnitarian,  162  Post  .street,  San 
Francisco.  Then  in  addition  you  will 
be  entitled  to  suggest  to  the  Editor  just 
how  to  make  it  better  and  brighter  and 
more  of  a  blessing  every  month. 


"The  spirit  of  God  is  infallible,  but 
man's  reception  of  it  is  fallible." 
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The  Unitarian  Club  of  California 

On  November  2nd  a  very  interesting 
meeting  of  the  Unitarian  Club  was  held 
at  the  University  Club  in  San  Fran- 
cisco. It  was  an  ante-election  forum  at 
which  four  speakers  were  assigned  an 
half  hour  each  to  present  arguments  on 
various  matters  to  be  passed  upon  at 
the  election  held  on  the  seventh.  One 
half  the  time  was  devoted  to  national 
questions,  one-fourth  to  the  common- 
wealth, and  one-fourth  to  the  munici- 
pality. 

Mr.  Chester  H.  Rowell,  chairman  of 
the  State  Republican  Committee,  and 
Mr.  Joseph  F.  Thompson,  chairman  of 
the  AVoodrow  Wilson  Independent 
League,  were  each  asked  to  respond  to 
the  topic  "Who  and  Why?"  They  were 
especially  fitted  to  be  pitted,  since  both 
were  formerly  prominent  representa- 
tives of  the  Progressive  party,  and  this 
year  had   drifted   in   diverse  directions. 

In  introducing  Mr.  Rowell  President 
]\Iurdock  alluded  to  an  historic  event 
that  greatly  impressed  him.  In  May, 
1907,  at  the  Unitarian  conference  at 
Santa  Barbara,  he  heard  Mr.  Rowell 
speak  on  "Religion  and  Politics."  In 
his  extemporaneous  address  he  startled 
his  hearers  by  predicting  that  the  South- 
ern Pacific  Railroad,  which  had  been 
for  years  the  dominating  political 
power,  was  about  to  be  overthrown.  He 
and  his  associates  had  been  working 
twenty  hours  a  day  and  certain  news- 
papers had  determined  to  free  the  Re- 
publican party  from  the  incubus.  It 
seemed  impossible  of  accomplishment, 
but  it  had  come  to  pass  and  Mr.  Rowell 
had  never  let  up  in  working  for  politi- 
cal independence  and  the  public  wel- 
fare. 

^Ir.  Rowell  remembered  the  address, 
it  was  the  first  announcement  of  the 
movement  that  resulted  in  the  formation 
of  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  Republican 
League  that  succeeded  in  controlling 
the  party  and  placing  Hiram  Johnson 
in  the  gubernatorial  cbair.  What  was 
accomplished  in  the  State  had  after- 
ward been  attempted  nationally,  and 
when  it  failed  had  resulted  in  the 
formation     of    the    Progressive    party. 


While  the  party  itself  had  not  sup- 
planted the  old  parties,  its  principles 
had  been  largely  appropriated  by  both, 
so  that  as  the  Lincoln-Roosevelt  League 
had  progressivized  the  Republican  party 
of  California  which  today  was  in  full 
control  so  the  Progressive  party  had 
to  a  large  extent  progressivized  both 
national   parties. 

The  question  for  a  Progressive  now 
to  consider  was  which  candidate  and 
which  party  seemed  most  likely  to 
carry  out  its  principles.  Prominent 
among  which  are  real  democracy  and 
social  welfare — the  supremacy  of  human 
interests.  To  the  minds  of  apparently 
a  large  majority  of  Progressives  a  re- 
organized Republican  party  seems  to 
offer  a  better  opportunity  than  the 
Democratic  party  which,  as  its  core, 
has  the  Southern  States  committed  to 
individualism  and  opposed  to  national 
humane  legislation.  Jealous  of  the 
rights  of  the  States  they  have  generally 
opposed  such  movements  as  the  child 
labor  law. 

Mr.  Rowell  was  a  forcibly  but  very 
courteous  speaker.  He  indulged  in  no 
abuse  or  tirade,  but  for  his  candidate 
claimed  that  his  record  and  his  char- 
acter gave  abundant  guarantee  of  inde- 
pendence and  of  conscientious  adher- 
ence to  the  highest  ideals  in  carrying 
out  the  principles  of  progressive  gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  Joseph  F.  Thompson  was,  like 
Mr.  Rowell,  an  original  Republican, 
then  an  enthusiastic  Progressive.  He 
now  earnestly  supported  Wootlrow  Wil- 
son because  he  felt  that  his  course  and 
his  achievements  merited  it.  He  re- 
ferred to  the  important  legislation  of 
the  past  four  years — extraordinary  in 
its  amount  and  its  scope,  and  to  the 
concessions  he  had  gained  by  diplomacy 
without  endangering  tlie  country  in  war. 
He  felt  that  Wilson  deserved  the  sujv 
port  of  the  country,  regardless  of  i->oliti- 
cal  party,  and  that  Progressives  needed 
no  further  proof  of  what  he  and  the 
party  he  controls  will  do  than  that 
wliich  they  have  done. 

The  State  submitted  a  number  of  im- 
portant measures  to  be  acted  upon  by 
the  voters.  One  of  the  foremost  of 
these  was  the  issuance  of  $15,000,000  in 
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bonds  to  complete  the  State  Highways. 
Upon  the  wisdom  of  this  expenditure 
the  Club  was  addressed  by  Senator 
Johnson  of  San  Mateo  County,  identi- 
fied with  the  Good  Roads  movement 
from  its  inception.  He  plunged  directly 
into  the  subject,  and  spoke  with  such 
earnestness  and  energy  and  from  so 
thorough  a  knowledge  of  what  good 
roads  mean  that  he  left  no  doubt  in  the 
minds  of  any  of  his  hearers  of  the  ad- 
viisability  and  the  necessity  of  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  City  of  San  Francisco  submitted 
twenty-five  matters  to  be  passed  on — 
some  of  them  ordinances  and  some  char- 
ter amendments.  The  Club  was  able  to 
command  as  explainer  and  adviser  Mr. 
H.  A.  Mason,  an  expert  on  municipal 
government,  connected  with  the  Board 
of  Supervisors.  With  an  average  of  a 
minute  and  a  fraction  on  each  he  could 
not  go  into  the  merits  very  thoroughly, 
but  he  managed  to  throw  much  light 
in  dark  places,  and  by  a  liberal  supply 
of  dry  humor  turned  what  might  have 
been  dry  and  tedious  into  an  enjoyable 
as  well  as  an  illuminating  talk. 

The  evening  abundantly  demonstrated 
that  politics  can  be  safely  and  profitably 
handled  in  an  organization  where  sharp 
differences  exist,  provided  that  a  rea- 
sonable spirit  of  fairness  and  consider- 
ation be  preserved. 


The  Poet's  Mission 

The     poet     sings  —  perchance     of     woods     and 
streams, 
And  the  poor  prisoner,  bound  in  city  walls, 
Forgets  the  bondage  of  his  lot,  and  dreams 
He  hears  again  the  far-off  forest-calls, 
The  lullaby  of  brooks  and  waterfalls, 
And  sees  Heaven 's  star  in  sunlight 's  slanting 
beams. 

The  poet  sings — and  with  remorseful  tears. 
Youth's  lost  ideals  the  soul  again  invites:  — 

Determination,  which  no  tempest  veers; 
Ambition,  pointing  over  to  the  heights; 
And    hopefulness,    which    sees    God's    beacon 
lights, 

Howe  'er  obscured  by  earthly  doubts  and  fears. 

The  poet  sings — and  even  listless  ears 

Hear  mingled  melodies  unheard  till  now:  — 

The  harmony  of  the  revolving  years. 

The  onward  rush  of  life 's  adventurous  prow. 
The  benediction  of  the  bending  bough. 

The  growing  bond  which  all  mankind  endears. 
— James  Terry  White. 


Conference  of  the  Middle  States 
and  Canada 

Thirty-second  annual  meeting  was 
held  at  All  Soul's  Church,  Washington, 
D.  C,  November  20-21-22.  The  confer- 
ence sermon  was  by  Rev.  James  A. 
Fairley.  On  Tuesday  morning  a  com- 
memorative communion  service  was  con- 
ducted by  the  Rev.  John  Howland 
Lathrop.  After  the  business  session, 
Rey.  Frederick  M.  Eliot  spoke  on  "The 
Enlistment  and  Organization  of  Our 
Young  People,"  and  a  discussion  fol- 
lowed. 

At  the  luncheon  to  the  visiting  minis- 
ters a  pleasant  feature  was  the  intro- 
duction of  three  ministers  newly  enter- 
ing the  conference.  In  the  afternoon 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  National 
Alliance  and  in  the  evening  a  public 
meeting,  with  addresses  on  the  topic, 
"Why  You  Should  Know  Unitarian- 
ism,"  by  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  ]\Iary 
Austin,  and  Rev.  Clayton  R.  Bowen. 

Wednesday  morning  there  were  vari- 
ous greetings  and  reports  and  addresses 
from  the  missionary  field,  followed  by 
an  address  by  the  Rev.  Florence  Buck 
on  "The  Use  of  Dramas,  Pageants  and 
Tableaux  in  the  Church  School."  After 
a  discussion  the  conference  adjourned 
with  a  closing  service  of  prayer. 


Billy    Sunday   and   the    Boston 
Unitarians 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  30th, 
by  invitation  of  the  Boston  Association 
of  Ministers,  Billy  Sunday  faced  250 
Unitarians  at  the   Second   Church. 

The  meeting  was  held  in  the  vestry 
room  of  the  church,  where  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Sunday  party  was  the 
signal  for  vigorous  hand-clapping.  The 
Rev.  Samuel  R.  ]\Iaxwell,  minister  of 
the  church,  offered  prayer,  and  Homer 
Rodeheaver  sang  the  campaigii  hvmn, 
"I  Have  Walked  with  the  King."  The 
Rev.  James  Huxtable  of  South  Boston 
introduced  ]\Ir.  Sunday.  He  concluded 
by  saying: 

"We  are  Unitarians,  of  course,  be- 
cause we  are  open  to  the  light  and 
seekers  of  the  light.  It  is  connnonly 
believed   that  Mr.    Sunday   can   impart 
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both  the  commodities — light  and  heat — 
and  we,  as  Unitarians,  need  both." 

Mr.  Sunday  acknowledged  the  kind- 
ness extended  to  him  by  the  association 
and  gave  its  ministers  an  invitation  to 
come  down  and  hear  him  at  the  tab- 
ernacle. "I  am  an  old-fashioned 
preacher,"  he  said.  My  aim  is  to  try 
to  make  it  easier  to  do  right  and  more 
difficult  to  do  wrong.  The  goal  toward 
which  all  things  are  moving  is  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  sovereignty  of 
God — of  the  fact  that  all  things  are  to 
be  subject  to  God.  At  present  all  things 
are  not  subject  to  God.  God  has  many 
enemies.  They  are  bitter,  numerous 
and  powerful,  but  He  will  conquer  all 
His  enemies.  When  sin  entered  the 
world  it  broke  up  the  relation  between 
God  and  man,  and  man  began  to  live 
unto  himself.  He  is  doing  that  today. 
His  aims,  delights  and  pleasures  are  all 
outside  God. 

''Today  men  are  seeking  lust,  pleas- 
ure and  power,  and  under  the  power 
of  sin  they  depart  from  God.  What- 
ever takes  a  man  nearer  to  God  lifts 
him  up ;  whatever  takes  him  away  from 
God  pushes  him  down." 

He  then  presented  the  orthodox  view 
of  fallen  man  and  the  acceptance  of 
Christ  as  a  substitute  from  the  penalty 
of  sin  and  paid  his  respects  to  the 
modem  school,  saying: 

' '  Some  people  in  our  day  think  they 
have  found  out  the  fatherhood  of  God 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  they 
have  been  ringing  the  changes  on  it  all 
over  the  land.  Some  think  they  have 
discovered  a  new  religion.  No  doubt 
God  is  a  father  to  those  who  believe 
in  Him,  but  will  you  hide  yourself  in 
the  fatherhood  of  God,  or  shall  we  not 
rather  tell  people  to  gird  themselves 
that  they  may  clo  the  will  of  God? 

"What  is  the  dominant  note  of  the 
Lord's  Prayer?  It  is  not  the  fatherhood 
of  God  or  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but 
'Thy  Kingdom  come.  Thy  will  be  done.' 
What  God  demands  is  obedience.  He 
wants  to  rule  in  every  heart.  I  do  not 
believe  there  was  ever  a  greater  tim(> 
in  all  this  world  when  we  ought  so  to 
preach  obedience  to  God  as  now.  The 
world  has  gone  daflfy  today  in  the  serv- 
ive  of  mammon ;  it  has  gone  crazy  for 
social    service,    for    uplifts,    for    things 


which  are  all  right  in  themselves  and 
absolutely  indispensable.  But  the  trou- 
ble is  that  we  are  simply  turning  peo- 
ple away  from  obedience  to  God.  It  is 
for  this  Kingdom  of  heaven  that  we  are 
to  pray,  and  your  Kingdom  must  be 
set  up  in  your  hearts." 

The  ministers  gave  Mr.  Sunday  a  cor- 
dial reception,  and  he  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded at  the  close  of  his  address.  On 
the  motion  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Van 
Ness,  the  association,  by  a  formal  vote, 
thanked  the  evangelist  for  his  attend- 
ance and  speech.  Before  the  meeting 
broke  up  there  were  calls  for  ]Mrs.  Sun- 
day, and  to  these  she  responded  with 
the  words:  "I  just  want  to  say 
that  Mr.  Sunday  lives  everything  he 
preaches."  Another  round  of  applause 
followed. 


The  characteristic  independence  of 
Unitarians  and  the  exercise  of  the  right 
to  differ  is  made  manife.st  by  the  pro- 
test of  Rev.  ]\Iaxwell  Savage,  formerly 
our  minister  at  Redlands,  now  settled 
over  the  church  in  L\Tin.  In  the  Chris- 
tian Register  he  freely  speaks  his  mind. 
He  says: 

"Have  I  lost  my  sense  of  humor  or 
did  I  have  a  right  to  feel  sad  as  I  stood 
in  the  .Mather  Room  of  the  Second 
church  on  IMonday  afternoon  while  one 
or  two  hundred  Unitarian  ministers 
listened  to  Rev.  William  Sunday?  Have 
I  lost  my  sense  of  humor  or  was  I 
right  in  being  conscious  of  a  sense  of 
tragedy  when  many  of  the  ministers 
applauded  or  laughed  at  his  words? 

"As  I  stood  there  I  saw  this  same 
evangelist  in  some  Western  or  Southern 
city  where  there  is  one  Unitarian 
church,  if  any,  and  comparatively  few 
Unitarians,  vilifying  and  cursing  our 
Unitarianism,  stirring  up  the  mob  to 
loathe  this  faith  of  ours  and  thereby 
])locking  Unitarianism  and  making  it 
infinitely  hard  for  the  isolated  Unita- 
rian minister,  doing  all  lie  could  in  his 
vulgar  and  hate-cnviting  fashion  to  cast 
stumbling  blocks  in  the  path  of  our 
liberal  faith. 

"Until  today  I  had  willingly  given 
]\[r.  Sunday  credit  for  moral  courage. 
He  did  give  us  a  sermon  which  Inu-ked 
UP  my  contention  that  he  is  the  most 
C(msistent     orthodox     minister     in     the 
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United  States  today.  Still,  numbers, 
mere  numbers,  made  him  change  his 
tune  in  so  far  as  his  attitude  is  con- 
cerned. 

"No,  I  have  not  lost  my  sense  of 
humor,  but  it  becomes  rather  grim  when 
I  find  Unitarians  so  'liberal'  that  they 
lean  over  backward  in  the  effort  to  be 
ChrivStian  in  spirit,  and  forget,  because 
they  are  many,  their  fellows  where  they 
are  few;  when  I  find  Boston  on  its 
knees  to  Billy  Sunday,  whom  Cleveland 
has  refused  for  years  to  let  in ;  when 
I  learn  that  ]\Ir.  Sunday  tempers  the 
wind  of  his  sincerity  to  the  sheep  which 
to  him  are  black  apparently  only  when 
thev  are  few. 


Josiah  Royce 

Among  the  sons  of  California  perhaps 
none  has  gained  so  wide  and  fair  a  fame 
as  Josiah  Royce,  for  he  is  numbered 
among  the  foremost  thinkers  of  the 
world,  and  in  his  lofty  philosophy  is 
recognized  as  a  teacher  of  men. 

He  was  born  in  Grass  Valley  on  No- 
vember 20,  1855,  and  he  graduated  at 
the  University  of  California  in  1875. 
After  taking  his  Ph.D.  degree  at  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1878  he  returned  to  the 
University  of  California  and  for  four 
years  was  instructor  in  English  litera- 
ture and  logic.  In  1882  he  was  called 
to  Harvard  University  and  was  succes- 
sively instructor,  assistant  professor  and 
professor  of  philosophy,  serving  to  the 
end  of  his  life,  winning  worldwide  rec- 
ognition as  a  philosophic  leader.  He 
was  giA^en  the  degree  of  LI.  D.  by  the 
University  of  Aberdeen,  Johns  Hopkins, 
Yale  and  St.  Andrews,  Litt.  D.  by  Har- 
vard, and  D.  Sc.  by  Oxford  in  1913. 

His  publications  were  many  and  im- 
portant. In  1885  he  published  a  volume 
on  the  Religious  Aspects  of  Philosophy. 
In  1886  he  published  a  History  of  Cal- 
ifornia and  in  1887  a  novel.  The  Feud 
of  Oakfield  Creed.  In  1892  he  issued 
his  ' '  Spirit  of  IModern  Philosophy ' ' 
which  has  been  followed  by  a  series  of 
remarkable  studies  of  various  phases  of 
philosophic  thought.  He  has  been  a 
positive  force  in  the  realm  where  phil- 
osophy and  religion  overlap,  and  has 
been  looked  up  to  by  the  best  minds 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 


He  was  a  man  of  high  character, 
modest  and  domestic,  utter  simplicity 
of  manner,  kindly  and  humorous,  and  a 
staunch  and  loyal  friend. 

In  the  Hibbert  Journal  for  October 
there  is  a  survey  of  recent  philosoph- 
ical literature  by  Professor  G.  Dawes 
Hicks,  based  almost  wholly  on  an  ar- 
ticle in  The  Philosophical  Review  of 
May,  1916,  a  special  number,  contain- 
ing the  papers  read  at  the  American 
Philosophical  Association  held  in  De- 
cember of  last  year  in  honor  of  the 
completion  by  Professor  Royce  of  his 
60th  year,  and  also  other  contributions 
dealing  with  various  phases  of  his  phil- 
osophy. The  collection  also  contains  in- 
teresting personal  reminiscences.  Mr. 
Richard  C.  Cabot  writes,  for  instance, 
on  "Jasiah  Royce  as  a  Teacher,"  and 
gives  some  instructive  anecdotes  illus- 
trative of  Royce 's  method  in  the  class- 
room and  seminary.  Professor  George 
H.  Howison  speaks  of  "the  significance 
of  his  work  in  philosophy,"  and  relates 
in  a  pleasant  way  how  he  first  came  to 
make  Royce 's  acquaintance.  One  of 
Royce 's  abiding  services  to  philosophy 
he  takes  to  be  his  steady  insistence  upon 
the  position  that  the  defense  of  our 
capacity  for  absolute  certainty  must 
rest  upon  an  idealistic  metaphysics,  al- 
though the  idealism  need  not  be  of  the 
monistic  type  of  Hegel  and  the  Hege- 
lian school.  Professor  Howison  has 
some  pregnant  things  to  say  about 
pragmatism.  "When  'truth'  gets  trans- 
lated into  mere  preference  of  feeling, 
or  even  into  sturdy  resolve,  and  yet  re- 
mains, after  all,  but  an  uncertain  con- 
jecture, subject  to  revision,  and  sure 
to  come  to  this  in  the  iapse  of  time, 
a  revision  that  with  the  lapse  must  re- 
cur and  recur  and  recur  in  perpetuum, 
it  cannot  but  cease  at  length  to  be 
worth  the  trouble  of  the  guess  and  the 
testing  by  trial." 

Professor  John  Dewey  deals  with 
"Voluntarism  in  Royce 's  Philosophy," 
first  of  all  as  it  is  evinced  in  an  early 
essay  of  1881,  and  then  as  it  is  mani- 
fested in  his  later  writings. 

In  a  paper  on  "Realistic  Aspects  of 
Royce 's  Logic,"  Mr.  E.  G.  Spaulding 
tries  to  show  that  in  his  recent  essay 
on  "The  Principle  of  Logic,"  Royce  is 
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virtually  moving  in  a  direction  which 
is  the  direct  opposite  of  the  logical 
monism  which  he  seems  to  support; 
whilst  i\lr.  i\Iorris  R.  Cohen,  writing  on 
''Neo-Realism  in  the  Philosophy  of 
Royce, "  urges  that  the  recognition  of 
the  complete  objectivity  of  mathemati- 
cal truth  by  Royce  fully  bears  out  the 
contention  that  his  philosophy  is  not  in 
any  true  sense  Hegelian. 

Several  articles  are  concerned  with 
Professor  Royce 's  philosophy  of  reli- 
gion. Professor  W.  Adams  Brown 
deals  with  the  first  volume  of  The  Prob- 
lem of  Christianity,  and  Professor  B. 
W.  Bacon  with  the  second  volume.  Pro- 
fessor Brown  has  a  twofold  criticism  to 
oifer.  He  believes  that  Royce  unduly 
simplifies  Christianity  by  identifying 
three  conceptions  which,  hoM'ever  close- 
ly related  in  Christian  experience,  must 
ever  remain  distinct,  namely,  God, 
Christ,  the  church ;  and  also  that  he 
empties  loyalty  of  its  highest  signifi- 
cance by  treating  it  as  an  end  in  itself 
irrespective  of  the  object  which  calls 
forth  loyalty,  for  loyalty  in  the  ab- 
stract may  lead,  no  one  can  tell  whither, 
to  militant  imperialism  as  well  as  to 
Christian  self-sacrifice.  President  Bacon 
is  much  more  in  accord  with  Royce 's 
teaching.  The  philosophical  definition 
of  Christianity  as  the  religion  of  loyalty 
does  give  us,  he  thinks,  the  real  key 
to  the  psychology  of  the  resurrection 
faith.  "Loyalty"  is  the  root-idea.  Only 
it  should  not  have  been  called  the 
"Christianity  of  the  Pauline  churches"; 
for  what  is  most  distinctive  in  it,  the 
doctrine  of  absolute  devotion  to  the 
kingdom,  is  the  doctrine  of  Jesus.  The 
"unqualified,  unreserved,  absolute  devo- 
tion to  God  the  Father  and  the  inter- 
ests of  God's  kingdom  laid  down  in 
Jesus'  teaching,  lived  up  to  the  utter- 
most in  His  life,  and  made  imperishable 
by  His  death — that  is  "the  essence  of 
Christianity." 

Perhaps  no  one  is  more  competent  to 
appreciate  Professor  Royce 's  place  in 
the  world  of  letters  and  to  speak  of  him 
as  a  philosopher  and  a  man  than  his 
friend.  Professor  L.  P.  Jacks  of  T^ondon. 
In  a  late  Number  of  the  London  In- 
quirer he  pays  the  following  tribute : 

By  the  death  of  Prof.  Royce  of 
Harvard  the  world  has  lost  one  of  its 


greatest  thinkers,  who  was  also  one  of 
the  most  lovable  of  men.  He  was  es- 
sentially a  religious  philosopher,  not 
only  by  intellectual  conviction,  but  by 
virtue  of  his  temperament,  which  was 
rooted  in  love  of  the  brethren.  In  phil- 
osophy he  stood  midway  between  the  in- 
tellectualism  of  Hegel  and  the  volun- 
taryism of  James,  and  sought  to  recon- 
cile them  both  in  the  conception  of  a 
universal  spirit  whose  thought  was  his 
will  and  whose  will  was  his  tliought. 
His  religion  took  the  form  of  a  fervent 
belief  in  "the  beloved  community," 
which  is  not  any  actual  church  but  the 
invisible  brotherhood  of  loyal  souls  all 
the  world  over,  past,  present,  and  to 
come.  He  held  that  the  actuating  spirit 
of  this  community  was  "Christ,"  as 
St.  Paul  understood  that  name,  in  whom 
the  whole  body  is  compacted  and  knit 
together;  and  by  that  spirit,  which  is 
the  spirit  of  love,  he  believed  that  God 
is  interpreted  to  every  man  and  every 
man  interpreted  to  himself  and  to  his 
neighbor.  He  regarded  the  statement 
"I  believe  in  the  Holy  Catholic 
Church"  as  central  in  philosophy,  as 
well  as  in  the  Christian  creed ;  but  he 
gave  to  all  this  a  meaning  which  can- 
not be  used  to  support  the  claims  of  any 
existing  or  contemplated  church  organi- 
zation. His  "Holy  Catholic  Church" 
was  real  but  essentially  invisible,  and 
for  that  reason  he  held  aloof  from  all 
"bodies,"  whether  orthodox  or  liberal, 
regarding  them  as  nests  of  partial  views 
and  the  breeding-place  of  quarrels  and 
animosities  which  are  opposed  to  the  re- 
ligion of  the  spirit.  He  had  many 
friendships  with  Unitarians,  and  nuich 
admiration  for  their  teaching,  especially 
for  that  part  of  it  which  is  concerned 
with  liberty,  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
they  had  failed  by  giving  lil)erty  a 
mainly  negative  meaning.  Liberty  he 
regarded  as  only  another  name  for  al)- 
solute  loyalty  to  the  "beloved  commu- 
nity of  all  faithful  souls."  AVith  him 
loyalty  was  the  basis  of  morals  as  W(>11 
as  of  religion. 

He  combined  tlie  gifts  of  a  great 
thinker  with  the  simjilicity  and  spon- 
taneity of  a  child.  Kindness  was  the 
air  he  breathed.  He  was  without  ego- 
tism or  self-hive.  His  service  of  truth 
was    a    humble    devotion,    and    he    was 
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equally  devoted,  and  with  an  equal  hu- 
mility, to  his  philosophy  and  to  his 
friends.  He  loved  children,  and  was 
never  happier  than  when  he  was  telling 
them  stories  or  reciting  his  favorite 
"The  Hunting  of  the  Snark."  He  was 
full  of  quaint  and  often  brilliant  hu- 
mor, but  he  was  almost  incapable  of 
saying  an  unkind  word.  His  talk  was 
wonderfully  finished  in  expression,  and 
was  apt  to  run  on  in  a  copious  stream 
like  that  of  Coleridge.  His  brow  was 
vast,  his  features  irregular  and  oddly 
formed,  but  full  of  movement,  light, 
and  change.  Indeed,  the  expression  of 
his  face  was  such  that  I  often  thought 
him  the  most  beautiful  person  I  had 
ever  met.  I  never  saw  a  human  face 
so  full  of  life,  unless,  perhaps,  it  was 
Stopford  Brooke's.  I  remember  one 
evening  when  I  found  him  ill  in  bed  in 
a  dimly  lighted  room.  As  he  raised 
himself  on  his  pillow  he  seemed  sur- 
rounded with  an  unearthy  beauty  that 
greatly  overawed  me.  The  truth  is  that 
he  was  a  saint  among  men;  but  a  very 
human  saint  all  the  same. 

AVhen  he  was  in  Oxford  three  years 
ago,  lecturing  at  jManchester  College, 
he  won  the  hearts  of  every  one  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  The  students 
loved  him.  He  would  spend  long  hours 
with  them  in  the  common  room  talking 
of  everything  under  the  sun,  and  giving 
them  his  best.  The  University  presented 
him  with  an  honorary  degree,  but  what 
I  remember  most  vividly  is  not  the  cere- 
mony nor  the  Latin  oration,  but  the 
childlike  glee  with  which  he  arrayed 
himself  in  his  scarlet  robes  and  sum- 
moned a  number  of  children  to  look  at 
him.  He  was  full  of  little  acts  of 
graciousness  and  charm.  His  last  act 
before  leaving  Oxford  was  to  go  out 
into  the  University  Park  that  "he 
might  say  goodby  to  his  friends,  the 
little  birds,  who  had  sung  their  songs 
to  the  stranger  from  over  the  sea." 

On  one  occasion  he  had  trouble  with 
his  American  correspondence,  and  had 
to  go  through  some  irritating  formali- 
ties at  the  postoffice.  One  document  he 
resolutely  refused  to  sign,  and  support- 
ed his  refusal  by  expounding  the  whole 
philosophy  of  international  relations,  to 
the  immense  astonishment  of  the  offi- 
cials.     At   last   the   ladv   clerk   said   to 


him,  "Well,  sir,  if  you  don't  sign  I 
shall  get  into  trouble.  "My  dear  young 
lady,"  said  Royce,  "rather  than  see 
you  in  trouble  I  would  sign  any  and 
every  document  which  King  G-eorge 
might  choose  to  put  into  my  hands. 
Give  me  the  paper." 

He  believed  and  taught  the  Immor- 
tality of  the  Soul,  but  with  the  condi- 
tion that  those  only  will  survive  whose 
continuance  is  needed  by  the  all-inclu- 
sive purpose  of  the  Moral  Order.  Who, 
then,  can  doubt  that  Royce  has  passed 
to  the  mansion  that  was  prepared  for 
him  ? 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Reality 

Sweet  rose!  thy  fragrance,  color  and  thy  form 
Delight  my  senses.     I  love  to  touch  thee. 

And  when  I  press  thee,  drink  thy  beauty  in, 
Still  more  thou  giy'st  thy  best,  geu'rous  and 
free. 

Great  soul!  with  shining  face  and  goodly  deeds, 
Thy  very  presence  sheddeth  joy  around. 

And  when  I  lean  more  on  thy  strength  and  love 
Lo !  yet  more  kind  and  nobler  art  thou  found. 

'Tis  thus !  hidden  below  the  rose  's  stem 
Is  the  strong  root :   it  doth  its  life  unseal. 
And  in  the  secret  gardens  of  great  souls 
The  thoughts  of  living  right  and  loving  right 

Are  formed:  and  so  the  unseen  is  the  Real. 
— MARGAiiET  Llewellyn. 


Deeds,  Not  Years 

We  live  in   deeds,  not  years;   in  thoughts,  not 

breath ; 
In  feelings,  not  in  figures  on  a  dial. 
We  should  count  time  by  heart  throbs. 

He  most  lives 
Who    thinks   most,   feels   the    noblest,   acts   the 

best, 
Life  is  but  a  means  to  an  end;  that  end, 
Beginning,  mean,  and  end  to  all  things,  God. 

— P.  J.  Bailey. 


Be    Strong   and   Wait ! 

Thou  who   dost   feel  life's  vessel  strand 
Full  length  upon  the  shifting  sand, 
And   hearest   breakers   close   at   hand, 

Be  strong  and  wait;  nor  left  the  strife 
With  which  the  winds  and  waves  are  rife 
Disturb  that  sacred  inner  life; 

Anon   thou   shalt   regain   the   shore, 

And   walk — though  naked,   maimed,  and  sore- 

A  nobler  being  than  before! 

— Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 


Even    when    the    bird    walks    we    see 
that  it  has  wings. — Lemiere. 
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Parifir  Ittttartan  ^rJinnl  for  llj^  iMtntBtrQ 

"Non   Minintruri  sed  Ministrare" 

President Earl  Morse  Wilbur  him   that   he   may   be   moved   to   reveal. 

Secretary  to  Faculty   -    Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D.  jt  i>^  truly  then  an  "experience"  meet- 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION.  jng.     Intimate  friends  of  the  School  are 

Edgar  Maxwell  Burke     -     -     -     -     President  sometimes   present. 

Hurley  Begun     - Secretary  '     rpj^^,   lectures   of   :\Ir.   DeLacv-I^Iulhall 

COMING  EVENTS.  ^f  ^hc  Uuiversity  of  California  on  gene- 

(Open  to  Friends  of  the  School)  ^ics  have  been  growing  in  interest.    The 

Chapel  S:lo  A.  M.  i      ,            »      ai  •     i    ^                                                  i? 

December  6     - President  Wilbur  Jf  turer  s   thiitl  term   gave   a  siu-vey   of 

the  latest  achievements  m  the  fields  or 

PREACHING.  ,.                       1                         .              ,1                  ,     ^. 

_        ,      „                                       ,r     Ti  genetics     and     experimental     evolution. 

December   /    -     -     - Mr.  Begun  %.,                ,  .                1      ,  i                       •  i        i  i 

Without  Manuscript  Ihese   achievements  throw   considerable 

CALENDAR  light   upon   the    problems   of    Eugenics. 

Thanksgiving  Eecess     -'    -     -     -     November  30  ^^^-     ^^^^^Ihall     discussed     their     bearing 

Thursday,  to  December  2,  Saturday  ^pon    such    prominent    social    topics    as 

Mid-Year   Examination   Period   begins     -     -  prohibition     and     alcoholism,     marriage 

Tuesday,  Dee.  12  and   race    problems.      The   lectures   this 

Christmas  Eecess  begins     -     Saturday,  Dec.  23  term  have  dealt  chietly  with  the   nature 

of   man.      Next   semester   the    emphasis 

Student  News  '^^'^^^   ^^   laid   upon   his    nurture.     There 

.            -,TT-,i  ^'^'^^^    be    a    discussion    of    the    value    to 

President    Wilbur    recently    had    the  sociology    of    the    recent    advances    in 

honor    of    addressing    the    students    of  genetics.     The  following  topics  will  also 

Mills  College.  l3P  taken  i^p : 

Chapel  services  during  the  month  of  ^y^at  are  the  fundamental  principles 

November  were  conducted  by  President  gf  Education  ? 

Wilbur,  Professor  :\Iorgan,  Rev.  Harold  Why  our  educational  svstems  should 

E.  B.  Speight  and  Mr.  Begun.  be  everywhere  adjusted  to  the  ideals  of 

The  special  series  of  evening  services  Eugenics, 

was  concluded  on  Wednesday,  Novem-  Warnings  from  the  past.     History  in 

ber    15,    with    a    sermon    by    Professor  the  light  of  modern  biology. 

:\lorgan.     There  were  five  services  in  all  The     better     way.       Education     that 

and  the  results  in  every  way  surpassed  works  not  only  for  the  present  but  also 

expectations.      It    is    to    be    hoped    that  for  the  future. 

such  meetings  can  be  arranged  in  the  Woman,  and  the  education  of  woman- 
course  of  each  term,  as  they  supply  a  hood.  Education  for  parenthood, 
deficiency  long  felt.  The  intellectual  Two  new  courses  were  offered  at  the 
atmosphere  of  the  classroom  is  balanced  beginning  of  the  present  term,  one  by 
by  a  free  fraternal  expression  of  the  President  Williur  in  advanced  homi- 
spirit.  These  meetings  have  demon-  letics,  preaching  without  manuscript, 
strated  that  reason  and  faith  can  dwell  and  the  other  by  Professor  :\Iorgan  on 
in  the  same  room,  that  the  search  for  the  philosophical  and  religicms  aspects 
truth  need  not  impair  the  life  of  the  of  the  poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  The 
spirit,  but  on  the  contrary  may  enrich  results  of  both  courses  justify  their  eon- 
it.  tinuance    in    the    future.      Though    the 

The  chapel  meeting  of  December  6th  course  in  preaching  without  manuscript 

will   be  the  final   meeting  of  the   term,  has   not   accomplished    any    miracles,    it 

It  is  a  settled   tradition    for   President  has  been   invaluable   as  an   insight   into 

Wilbur  to  preside.     In  many  ways  it  is  the  methods,  the  extreme  care  and  prep- 

the   best   meeting  of   the   year.      Begin-  aration   needed,    and   the   values   of   ex- 

ning    with    the    senior    member    of    the  tempore    speaking.      Several    eongrega- 

school,  each  man  is  called  upon  to  relate  lions  at  least  have  been  spared  the  more 

anything  in  the  nature  of  inner  experi-  or  less   painful   experience   of   the   first 

ences   which   the   term   has    brcmght    to  efforts     in     this     direction.       Professor 
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Morgan's  course  in  Browning  completes 
the  program  of  the  philosophical  de- 
partment with  the  philosophy  of  the 
beautiful.  We  know  of  no  theological 
school  in  the  world  which  offers  a  phil- 
osophical basis  of  religion  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  beautiful,  the  good,  and 
the  true  equal  to  that  now  being  given 
by  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School.  The 
Bro^^^ling  class  has  read  "The  Ring  and 
the  Book ' '  and  a  part  of  Jones  ' '  Brown- 
ing as  a  Religious  and  Philosophical 
Teacher"  this  semester.  The  class  in 
advanced  philosophy  of  religion  has 
been  discussing  articles  in  the  Hibbert 
Journal  upon  Immortality  and  the  Na- 
ture of  God.  jj  B 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitari.\n] 

An  Evening  Prayer 

Thou  art  with  me  still  when   evening's   purple 
shadows 
Call  the  meadow  lark  and  tanager  to  nest, 
With  me  in  the  calm  of  sweet  and  peaceful  twi- 
light,— 
A  sense  within  my  soul  that  I  am  blest. 

Thou   art   Avith   me   still   when   night   recalls   to 
vision 

Her  myriad  stars  set  in  the  trackless  deep; 
In   such  a   moment   might   I   seem   forsaken, 

Could  I  not  love  thee  ere  I  sank  in  sleep. 

Thou   art   Mith   me  still   when   morning   sweetly 
summons 
The  spirit  wake  to  see  the  miracle  of  dawn, 
In  the  flash  of  sunbeams  on  the  dewy  petals 
And  the  warmth  and  glow  of  every  clod  and 
stone. 

Thou    art    with    me    still    in    sunshine    and    in 
shadow. 
Within  my  heart  and  in  the  stars  above; 
Thy  spirit  dwells  in  flower  and  sunset  glories, 
In  deeds  of  friendship  and  the  thoughts   of 
love. 

— Hurley  Begun. 


Integrity. 

Let  us  be  true ! 

Our  cause  is  holy  and  our  purjiose  pure: 

Let   us   be   sure 
The  means  we   choose  hide  not   our  aim   from 
view! 

Let  us  be  true! 

Our  hope  cannot  consent  to   doubtful  deeds: 

Our   strong   will   needs 
None  but  clean  hands  our  righteous  work  to  do. 

Let  us  be  true! 

Thought    word,  and  deed,  even  as  our  cause,  is 
pure ; 

And  so  endure 
Firm  to  the  end  whatever  fate  ensue! 

— W.  J.  Linton. 


An  Appeal  to  All  Souls 

Eev.  William  L.  Sullivan. 
(Extract  from  a  Pastoral  Letter) 
No  more  terrible  disaster  could  hap- 
pen than  that  with  material  progress 
and  a  widely  diffused  ease  and  comfort 
our  country  should  be  content,  neglect- 
ing the  values  of  the  spirit  and  passing 
by  the  ideals  of  the  soul.  This  disaster 
cannot  and  must  not  be.  Though  doubt 
of  and  discontent  with  traditional 
Christianity  increased  a  thousandfold, 
though  a  hundred  creeds  fell,  and  as 
many  theological  compromises  followed, 
our  nation  and  the  world  still  must 
recognize  an  Eternal  to  be  obeyed,  an 
Infinite  with  whom  we  may  hold  high 
communion,  a  soul  within  us  not  level 
with  beasts,  but  kindred  with  God.  This 
lasting  substance  of  religion  in  all  its 
august  simplicity,  in  its  height  and 
depth  and  power,  it  seems  to  be  the 
spiritual  vocation  of  America  splendid- 
ly to  affirm.  Would  you  wish  to  see 
America  affirm  it,  and  help  America 
affirm  it?  Are  you  of  a  spirit  so  large 
and  of  a  faith  so  deep  as  to  be  moved 
by  this  vision  of  liberty  consecrated? 
Then  should  such  a  church  as  All 
Souls,  which  holds  to  this  religion  of 
freedoin,  simplicity,  and  spiritual  ear- 
nestness,  invite   and   deserve   your  best 

encouragement  and  support 

Convinced  to  the  heart  of  us  that  our 
gospel  is  more  than  ever  needed  by  the 
world ;  determined  that  our  historic 
church  of  All  Souls  shall  vigorously 
perform  its  awaiting  work;  assured 
that  in  supporting  this  gospel  and  this 
church  we  are  doing  no  act  of  patron- 
izing charity,  but  lending  a  hand  in  the 
building  of  God's  kingdom,  let  us  en- 
ter upon  our  church-year  united  in 
heart  and  aspiration,  proud  of  our  past 
and  zealous  for  a  not  less  worthy  fu- 
ture. ' ' 


Today  is  your  day  and  mine,  the  only 
day  we  have,  the  day  in  which  we  play 
our  part.  What  our  part  may  signify 
in  the  great  Avhole,  we  may  not  under- 
stand, but  we  are  here  to  play  it,  and 
now  is  our  time.  This  we  know,  it  is 
a  part  of  action,  not  of  whining. 

— David  Starr  Jordan. 
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The  Office  of  the  Chiu'ch 

"Today  a  large  part  of  the  popula- 
tion in  every  country  refase  to  become 
members  of  any  religious  communion. 
In  response  to  an  invitation,  many  of 
these  reply  that  they  already  belong 
to  so  many  societies  which  are  doing 
good  work  of  various  kinds  that  they 
cannot  join  another.  But  this  answer 
of  theirs  betrays  that  they  overlook  the 
unique  nature  of  a  church.  Other  soci- 
eties— philanthropic,  literary,  economic 
— are  always  a  means  towards  specific 
ends;  a  church  aims  at  preserving  the 
integrity  of  each  man  as  a  whole,  and 
of  all  society  as  a  spiritual  organ  of 
life.  A  church  is  devoted  to  universal 
principles.  Its  purpose  is  to  see  life 
steadily  and  see  it  whole,  to  link  up  all 
particular  duties  and  ends  with  the  su- 
preme meaning  of  existence.  To  care 
for  particular  reforms  but  not  for  re- 
ligion is  to  care  for  the  separate  pieces 
of  stone  but  not  for  the  architectural 
idea  that  assigns  to  them  their  place 
and  function.  It  cannot  be  said,  there- 
fore, that  a  church  is  only  one  more 
society.  It  is  different  in  kind.  There 
are  many  partieidars ;  there  is  only  one 
principle  binding  those  particulars  into 
organic  unity.  Therefore  when  men 
and  women  come  thus  to  understand 
the  social  and  mental  discipline  of  a 
church,  they  will  not  hesitate  to  iden- 
tify themselves  with  some  one  religious 
communion,  and  that  will  always  be  the 
one  which  best  interprets  to  them  the 
law  of  their  own  being. 

' '  Our  church  is  to  us  a  Brotherhood  of 
the  Common  Lif(\  Our  communion  with 
God  is  through  communion  with  the  uni- 
versal spirit,  the  comon  mind,  that  urges 
human  beings  to  establish  communities 
where  law  shall  be  justice ;  liberty,  dis- 
interested service  of  others;  and  truth, 
the  experience  of  all.  Our  fellowship  is 
not  only  for  the  sharing  of  burdens;  i)ut, 
also,  for  the  sharing  of  visions." 

— C.    S.    S.    DUTTOX. 


Dr.  Hale's  Criticism  of  the 
Critics 

In  the  introduction  of  his  helpful 
and  practical  book,  "How  to  Live," 
Edward  Everett  Hale  cleverly  wrote 
these  words : 

"jMost  'criticism'  consists  of  the  sur- 
prise of  the  critic,  because  the  author 
does  not  do  something  else,  which  the 
critic  would  have  done  in  his  place.  I 
do  not  write  this  book  for  the  critics. 
I  write  it  for  the  people  who  want  to 
discuss  these  questions  in  this  way. 
The  best  .success  I  ask  for  it  is  that 
described  by  Abraham  Lincoln, — that 
those  people  may  like  it  who  like  that 
sort  of  a  book.  For  the  others,  I  hope 
they  will  write  their  own  books,  and 
that  those  who  like  them  will  read 
them. ' ' 


Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  who  kept  the 
London  City  Temple  full  for  thirteen 
years,  gives  the  following  advice  to  his 
colleagues  in  the  pulpit — noAvhere  more 
needed  than  in  some  liberal  pulpits: 
"My  advice  to  young  preachers  is, 
Avoid  'academic'  language  as  you 
w^ould  the  plague.  You  cannot  be  too 
simple  in  your  phrasing,  wdiatever  you 
are  in  your  thinking.  Never  overrate 
the  intelligence  of  vour  hearers." 


Nothing  is  impossible;  there  are  ways 

which  lead  to  everything,  and  if  we  had 

sufficient    will    Ave    should    always    have 

sufficient  means. 

— Le  Eouchefoucald. 


Hammer   and    Anvil 

"Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands; 

Your  hammers  break,  God  's  anvil  stands. ' ' 

Look  forth  and  tell  me  what  they  do 

On  life's  broad  field.     Oh,  still  they  fight. 
The  false  forever  with  the  true. 

The  wrong  forever  with  the  right. 
And  still  God  's  faithful  ones,  as  men 

Who  hold  a  fortress  strong  and  high 
Cry  out  in  confidence  again, 

And  find  a  comfort  in  the  cry: 
"Hammer  away,  ye  hostile  hands. 
Your  hammers  break,  God 's  anvil  stands. ' ' 

Thou  knowest  that  they  cause  is  just? 

Then  rest  in  that;   thy  cause  is  sure 
The  word  is  true?     Oh,  then  it  must. 

In  s])ite  of  slanderous  tongues,  endure 
As  toward  the  crag  the  billow  rides, 

Then   falls   back,   shattered,  to  its   place; 
As  fans  the  breeze  the  mountain  sides, 

Nor  fans  the  mountain  from  its  base; 
]\[en's  hammers  break,  God's  anvil  stands. 
— Samuel  Valentine  Cox. 
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Berkeley  —  ^Ir.  Speight 's  sermons 
have  been  on  "Natural  Selection  in  the 
Spirit  AVorld";  "News,  the  Press  and 
the  Censors";  "A  People  Blest  of 
God".  On  November  19th  Rev.  0.  P. 
Shront  filled  the  pulpit.  Mr.  Speight 
was  in  the  Palo  Alto  pulpit,  and  its 
minister.  Rev.  Wm.  Short,  occupied  Mr. 
Shrout's  at  San  Jose,  the  triangular 
exchange  carrying  out  a  recommenda- 
tion of  the  directors  of  the  Conference. 

The  Channing  Club  at  its  Sunday 
evening  meetings  has  considered  "For- 
est Conservation".  "The  Church  and 
Social  Reform"  and  "The  Psychology 
of  Mesmerism". 

On  Dec.  10th  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole, 
D.  D.,  of  Jamaica  Plain,  will  occupy 
the  pulpit. 

Fresno. — INIr.  Ruess  is  working  hard 
in  and  out  of  the  church,  and  accom- 
plishing results.  He  not  only  supplies 
the  pulpit  of  the  church,  and  is  faith- 
ful to  the  Sunday  School,  but  he  is 
ready  to  help  in  all  movements  for  the 
community  good.  He  is  interested  in 
educational  matters  and  is  addressing 
meetings  of  the  Parent-Teachers  As- 
sociation at  Hanford,  Hardwick  and 
Lemore. 

^Ir.  Heeb  preached  on  the  12th,  giv- 
ing us  an  excellent  sermon.  We  are 
glad  of  the  friendship  and  co-operation 
with  our  sister  city  of  the  northern  end 
of  the  great  valley. 

Mr.  Ruess 's  topics  for  November 
Avere :  "What  Unitarians  are  Doing  in 
America",  "Three  Kinds  of  Hospital- 
ity", and  "Thanks-giving  and  Thanks- 
living". 


Los  Angeles- — A  thoughtful  business 
man  suggested  that  the  Sunday  school 
collect  the  old  papers  for  sale,  the  pro- 
ceeds to  go  into  its  treasury  for  a  spe- 
cial and  (at  present)  secret  purpose. 
In  a  way,  this  is  a  singular  item  for 
these  notes,  but  we  are  glad  to  herald 
the  return,  even  in  such  small  way,  to 
THRIFT,  that  good  old  American"  vir- 
tue, so  long  lost  or  mislaid.  The  paper 
scarcity  is  a  strong  object  lesson  on  the 
waste  and  lavish  extravagance  of  our 
time.  A  beautiful  Thanksgiving  serv- 
ice  of   picture,    quotation,    history    and 


story  delighted  the  children,  and  a  poor 
shoemaker,  the  ward  of  the  school,  will 
fare  bounteously  at   Thanksgiving. 

The  Alliance  was  entertained  by  the 
women  of  the  Fellowship  Club  connect- 
ed with  the  Church  of  the  People,  for- 
merly The  Fellowship,  founded  by  the 
late  Benjamin  Fay  Mills,  and  of  which 
Rev.  Reynold  E.  Blight  is  now  the  pas- 
tor. A  fine  program  followed  the 
luncheon,  the  topic  of  discussion  being 
Adult  Education.  The  Alliance  had  a 
church  social,  sale  of  aprons  and  hand- 
kerchiefs, supper  and  entertainment 
which  attracted  so  large  an  attendance 
as  to  fairh'  embarrass  the  committee, 
but  that  is  a  kind  of  martyrdom  any 
zealous  Alliance  committee  suffers 
gladly.  A  call  was  sent  out,  resulting 
in  the  gift  of  some  forty  books,  good 
reading,  not  too  prosy,  musty  books, 
which  are  to  be  sent  to  the  inmates 
of  the  county  farm.  While  it  is  not  a 
Unitarian  affair,  except  that  individual 
women  are  interested,  yet  the  social 
service  work  for  the  county  hospital 
is  well  worth  mentioning.  An  inmate 
and  his  particular  problem  is  appor- 
tioned to  one  of  the  committee  and  thus 
the  personal  interest,  the  human  sym- 
pathy, is  secured.  That  wonderfully 
beneficent  work,  the  IMaternity  Cottage, 
secured  over  $500  for  its  new  building 
from  its  late  bazar. 

The  young  people  at  their  last  meet- 
ing discussed  "The  Meaning  of  Serv- 
ice". On  the  Sunday  afternoon  fol- 
lowing Hr.  Hodgin's  sermon  on  Tho- 
reau,  everybody,  old  and  young,  went 
to  a  beautiful  canyon  and  learned  les- 
sons from  Nature,  the  dear  old  nurse. 

On  Thanksgiving  day  a  union  service 
will  be  held  at  our  church.  Three  so- 
cieties— the  Universalist,  the  B'nai 
B'rith  and  the  Church  of  the  People — 
will  unite  with  the  Unitarian  flock. 

If  the  social  service  class  does  not  un- 
derstand "the  forces  that  are  working 
for  civic  betterment",  it  is  not  the 
fault  of  the  earnest  committee,  who  cer- 
tainly secure  expert  testimony  in  all 
lines.  Notable  addresses  the  past  month 
were  on  the  George  Junior  Republic  by 
the  principal  of  the  school  near  Puente, 
]Mr.  Waterhouse,  a  "great  man".  The 
boys  come  from  poverty  homes  to  secure 
the   special  trade   training;   often  boys 
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from  well-to-do  families  come  volun- 
tarily ;  and  a  few  boys  are  sent  by  the 
courts.  They  are  given  a  rigorous  test 
for  fitness  to  different  vocations  and 
then  have  such  training  as  will  best 
develop  individual  ability.  Social  in- 
surance explained  different  plans  more 
or  less  successful  in  Europe  for  un- 
employment and  old  age  insurance,  but 
the  speaker  did  not  claim  to  have  found 
an  icleal  working  plan  for  America. 

Tourist  visitors  from  the  East  are 
surprised  at  the  large  attendance  in 
the  churches  here.  This  is  just  oppo- 
site to  the  experience  of  a  lady  of  this 
city.  When  in  New  York  on  her  return 
from  Paris,  she  expressed  surprise  that 
both  those  cities  had  such  poor  electric 
lighting,  not  nearly  so  brilliant  as  that 
of  Los  Angeles.  "Why,"  said  her  ac- 
quaintance, "do  they  have  electric 
lights  in  Los  Angeles?"  Even  the 
politicians  will  some  day  find  out  that 
great  things  may  come  from  the  "boob 
state." 


Portland,  Ore.— On  October  1st,  ]\Ir. 
Eliot  completed  the  series  of  sermons 
upon  the  "Free  Christian,"  his 
"Faith",  his  "Power",  his  "Spirit", 
taking  for  his  sub.iect  "The  Day  by 
Day  Life  of  a  Free  Christian".  This 
was  a  persuasive  message,  reminding  us 
of  the  valuelessness  of  beliefs  save  as 
they  are  vitalized  by  daily  practice. 

Our  pastor,  being  absent  October  22, 
Prof.  Norman  F.  Coleman  preached  a 
tender  and  appealing  sermon  from  the 
text,  "Father,  Forgive  Them  for  They 
Know  Not  What  They  Do,"  telling  us 
that  now,  as  in  that  early  world  trag- 
edy, the  greatest  sinners  are  not  those 
misled  ones,  for  whom  Jesus  prayed 
this  prayer,  but  the  leaders,  who.  know- 
ing the  truth,  yet  mislead,  and  "put 
out  the  light". 

Of  increasing  interest  are  the  Forum 
sessions  held  in  the  church  chapel  each 
Sunday  evening.  The  choir,  with  only 
piano  accompaniment,  responds  with 
the  usual  choice  vocal  nujnbers. 

Our  civic  duties  are  brought  to  mind 
by  the  discussion  of  such  subjects  as 
the  Adamson  Bill  and  Important  Initia- 
tive Bills  for  November  Election.  An- 
other Forum  subject  Avas  "Pros  and 
Cons    of    Non-Resistanee".      These    dis- 


cussions are  led  by  different  chairmen, 
who  insist  upon  the  usual  debate  and 
time  rulings. 

At  the  Sunday  morning  service  ]\Ir. 
Eliot  continues  to  preach  the  little  ser- 
mon of  five  minutes  to  the  children. 
It  often  merges  into,  and  seems  a  vital 
part  of,  the  sermon  to  adults  that  fol- 
lows. 

The  Unity  Club,  formed  from  the 
older  young  people  of  the  Fraternity 
and  others  Avho  might  be  interested,  had 
a  first  session  October  22nd.  It  prom- 
ises to  answer  an  important  need  just 
brought  to  the  surface.  Their  first  work 
is  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 

An  honored  guest  at  a  first  AVednes- 
day  program  of  the  Alliance  was  Dr. 
W.  F.  Ogburn  of  Reed  College,  who 
told  "The  Story  of  Early  Man,"  and 
who  illustrated  his  talk  with  extensive 
screen  views.  It  was  thoroughly  en- 
joyed, as  was  also  an  extra  afternoon  of 
the  society  styled  a  group  of  "Trav- 
elogues" and  ending  with  a  cup  of  tea, 
and  a  silver  offering.  For  this,  spaces 
in  the  chapel  were  taken  by  twelve 
tables,  each  devoted  to  some  country  or 
interesting  point  of  travel,  and  presided 
over  by  the  enthusiastic  traveler  herself, 
who  supplied  for  the  table  and  its  back- 
ground choice  artistries  and  pictures, 
and  with  anecdote  and  explanation  im- 
pelled the  group  of  listeners  to  tarry. 
A  most  clever  presentment  of  "Travel" 
by  one  of  our  literary  members  marked 
the  opening  of  the  entertainment. 


Salem,  Ore. — Rev.  Joseph  ]\I.  Heady 
has  been  engaged  to  fill  our  pulpit  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  He  preached 
his  first  sermon  on  November  12th.  and 
is  devoting  himself  to  becoming  ae- 
(|uainted  with  Salem  and  its  people. 
He  has  been  successful  heretofore  in 
building  up  churches  and  assumes  his 
new  duties  with  a  determined  spirit. 
He  is  well  stocked  with  energy  and 
capacity  for  hard  work,  and  our  jieople 
seem  disposed  to  uphold  his  hands  and 
to  do  their  part  in  the  work  of  recon- 
struction. Mr.  Heady  has  a  strong 
conviction  that  the  Unitarian  concep- 
tion of  religion  would  be  welcomed  by 
large  numbers  if  it  could  overcome  the 
ignorance  aiul  unreasonable  pr(>judice 
of  those  who  are  strangers  to  it. 
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San  Diego. — Responding  to  many  en- 
quiries as  to  what  Unitarians  believe, 
Rev.  Howard  R.  Bird  is  devoting  a 
series  of  sermons  to  various  phases  of 
the  matter.  Beginning  with  the  last 
Sunday  of  October  his  topics  to  the  end 
of  the  year  are:  "God — the  Infinite  or 
Universal  Mind";  "The  Infinite,  the 
Universe  and  Man;  Their  Relation"; 
* '  Man  :  His  Nature  and  Powers ' ' ; 
' '  Man :  Methods  of  Developing  His 
Powers";  "Man:  Results  in  Develop- 
ment"; "The  Individual  and  the  Uni- 
versal Praver";  "Unitarianism  and  the 
Bible";  "The  Divinity  of  Jesus";  "The 
Question  of  the  Continuity  of  Life". 

The  interest  in  the  series  is  marked. 
Many  tourists  attend  a  Unitarian 
church  for  the  first  time. 

Dr.  George  Wharton  James,  on  Sun- 
day afternoons  and  Tuesdaj^  evenings, 
is  giving  a  course  of  twenty  lectures  on 
California    Literature    and    Its    Makers. 

The  AVoman's  Alliance  holds  a  month- 
ly meeting.  The  women  of  the  parish 
are  being  organized  into  three  separate 
circles,  according  to  location,  for  their 
social  and  philanthropic  work,  meeting 
on  the  first,  third  and  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  each  month. 

Stockton — On'  the  first  Sunday  in 
November,  Rev.  A.  B.  Heeb  preached  an 
election  sermon.  At  12  :15  the  first  ses- 
sion of  a  series  of  round  table  gather- 
ings for  the  discussion  of  the  human 
and  religious  phases  of  the  war  was 
held,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  J.  G. 
Iliff,  professor  of  history  in  the  High 
School. 

On  Friday  evening,  Nov.  10th,  Rev. 
Christopher  Ruess  of  Fresno  gave  a 
reading  and  interpretation  of  Walt 
Whitman,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
12th  preached  on  "The  Religion  Our 
Nation  Needs".  During  the  following 
week  he  called  on  friends  of  the  church 
not  before  approached  and  secured  con- 
tributions to  the  fund  to  purchase  a  lot 
which  brought  it  to  over  $1200,  the 
amount  considered  necessary.  On  the 
19th  Mr.  Heeb  returned  from  Fresno 
and  preached  on  "Prayer — A  Very 
Helpful  and  Inspiring  Word". 

"We  dislike  and  protest  against  the 
beggar  type  of  prayer  as  though  God, 
like  a  weak  mother,  would  change  His 


mind  for  a  peevish  child.  The  child 
attitude  toward  God  is  the  true  spirit 
of  prayer.  Sincere  desire  to  know  His 
will  is  the  only  element  of  prayer  we 
accept.  The  spoken  prayer  in  our 
churches  is  like  the  tuning  fork  to 
bring  all  minds  into  one  common  pur- 
pose. God  does  not  need  our  words  but 
man  needs  them." 

The  Unitarians  who  believe  in  the 
use  of  public  school  buildings  as  social 
centers  have  undertaken  to  take  charge 
of  entertainments  on  the  first  and  third 
Friday  of  each  month  at  the  Weber 
school,  and  three  evenings  a  week,  and 
later  on  perhaps  more,  classes  in  hand- 
craft ancl  various  amusements  will  be 
supervised  by  the  playground  instruc- 
tors at  the  Jackson  school. 

At  the  Weber  school  the  amusements 
will  comprise  musical  numbers,  some- 
times a  lecture,  games,  dancing  and 
amateur  theatricals.  It  is  to  be  for 
the  people  of  the  neighborhood  and 
their  friends. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — The  pastor,  Rev. 
Walter  G.  Letham,  delivered  a  series 
of  three  sermons  during  October  on 
World  Peace,  his  themes  being :  ' '  The 
Public  School  and  the  Peace  of  the 
World";  "Religion,  Labor,  and  the 
Future  Peace  of  the  World"; 
"AVoman,  War,  and  Peace".  The  at- 
tendance has  been  encouraging  through- 
out. The  first  of  a  series  of  mid-week 
lectures  was  given  on  October  16th  by 
Rev.  J.  B.  Warnicker,  who  recently  re- 
signed from  the  pulpit  of  the  First 
Baptist  Church  of  the  city.  His  topic 
was,  "The  Passing  Throng;  or  The 
Faces  We  See  in  the  Street,"  and  it 
was  handled  in  a  most  entertaining 
way. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  the  month,  the 
pastor  went  over  to  Seattle  to  supply 
for  Dr.  Perkins  of  the  University 
Church,  who  was  on  vacation  in  the 
East. 

Preparations  are  now  being  made  for 
a  special  four  days'  mission  at  the  be- 
ginning of  December,  when  Dr.  West- 
wood  of  Winnipeg,  who  is  traveling  sec- 
retary of  the  Canadian  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation, will  be  with  us.  We  look  for- 
ward to  a  time  of  inspiration  and  help- 
fulness. 
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San  Francisco — Very  often  ]\Ir.  But- 
ton 's  hearers  are  moved  to  say :  ' '  That 
is  the  best  sermon  yet."  The  presump- 
tion generally  seems  to  be  that  the  last 
is  the  best,  but  while  opinions  generally 
dilifer  with  individual  tastes,  there 
seemed  to  be  great  unanimity  on  Nov. 
19th  when  he  spoke  with  great  power 
and  earnestness  on  "The  Illimitable 
Love  of  God."  It  seemed  to  be  solidly 
set  on  the  bottom  fact  of  life  and  ex- 
perience and  to  rise  to  the  sublimest 
heights.  It  is  a  presentation  of  the 
greatest  human  need,  a  firm  conception 
of  God's  encompassing  love,  that  de- 
serves wide  hearing,  and  many  ex- 
pressed the  wish  that  he  consent  to  its 
publication  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association. 

The  annual  bazaar  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work  is  always  a  mystery.  In 
progress  it  seems  to  promise  little. 
There  are  no  crowds,  no  excitement, 
no  embarrassing  solicitation.  A  few 
well-supplied  tables  and  a  few  unosten- 
tatious ladies  moving  around  and  pur- 
chasing modestly,  an  attractive  candy- 
table  that  is  rather  more  obviously  pat- 
ronized, a  fair  stock  of  provisions,  jel- 
lies, nuts,  olives  and  the  like,  an  assort- 
ment of  aprons,  and  an  unlimited  num- 
ber of  articles  limited  in  price  to  a 
quarter  of  a  dollar — and  there  you  are. 
But  when  it  is  all  over  the  sum  total 
is  surprising.  This  year  it  reached  $850 
without  anybody's  trying  very  hard. 

The  special  feature  this  year  was  a 
chicken  dinner,  offered  at  the  small 
price  of  fifty  cents.  Preparations  were 
at  first  made  for  100,  Init  applications 
gradually  forced  further  preparation, 
and  there  were  finally  fed,  to  their  emi- 
nent satisfaction,  274  persons.  How  it 
was  done  is  one  of  the  great  mysteries 
that  occasionally  we  are  forced  to  ac- 
cept because  of  the  fact  that  cannot  be 
questioned.  It  was  a  marvel  of  con- 
densation so  far  as  space  packing  is  con- 
cerned, and  of  financial  genius  in  that 
it  is  claimed  that  the  anticipated  loss 
was  transformed  into  a  modest  profit. 

The  Men's  Club,  on  the  evening  of 
Nov.  23d,  heard  an  interesting  talk  on 
Scandinavia  by  Mr.  Wm.  A.  Doble,  who 
recently  sojourned  there.  The  Young 
People's  Society  has  held  good  meet- 
ings each  Sunday  evening. 


sparks 

A  grocery  clerk  suffered  under  the 
name  of  Drinkwater.  A  flustered  female 
purchaser  one  morning  came  into  the 
store  and  said,  "Good  morning,  ]Mr. 
Pound  of  Butter,  will  you  give  me  a 
drink  of  water?" 

Little  boy  caught  a  very  severe  cold 
Avhile  his  mother  was  out  of  the  city, 
and  on  her  return  rushed  up  to  her, 
and,  throwing  his  arnxs  around  her, 
cried,  ' '  Oh,  mother !  both  of  my  eyes 
is  raining,  and  one  of  mv  noses  won't 
go." 

"I  am  in  favor  of  peace  at  any 
price."  "Yes,"  replied  the  pessimist; 
"but  suppose  you  wake  up  some  morn- 
ing and  find  you  haven't  got  the 
price  ? ' ' — Wasli  iugton  Star. 

The  Laird — "Well,  Sandy,  you  are 
getting  very  bent.  Why  don't  you 
stand  straight  up  like  me,  man?" 

Sandy — "Eh.  man,  do  you  see  that 
field  o'  corn  over  there?" 

The  Laird— "I  do." 

Sandy — "A'  weel,  ye '11  notice  that 
the  full  heids  hani^  down  an'  the  empty 
ones  stand  up." 

Pearson's   WeeMij   (London). 

A  soldier  in  the  English  army  wrote 
home:  "They  put  me  in  barracks;  they 
took  away  my  clothes  and  put  me  in 
khaki ;  they  took  away  my  name  and 
made  me  'No.  575';  they  took  me  to 
church,  where  I'd  never  been  before, 
and  they  made  me  listen  to  a  sermon 
for  forty  minutes.  Then  the  parson 
said.  'No.  575.  Art  thou  weary,  art 
thou  languid?'  and  I  got  seven  days 
in  the  guardhouse  because  I  answered 
that  I  certainly  was." 

As  an  example  of  the  ability  of  the 
juvenile  scholar  to  evolve  unexpected 
meanings,  a  correspondent  of  the  Spec- 
tator relates  that  the  following  question 
was  put  to  a  history  class:  "What  mis- 
fortune then  happened  to  Bishop 
Odo?"  The  reply  came  quite  readily: 
"He  went  blind."  An  explanation 
was  demanded,  and  the  genius  brought 
up  the  text-book.  "There,  sir!"  tri- 
umphantly, "the  book  says  so."  The 
sentence  indicated  read,  "Odo  was  de- 
prived of  his  see." 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Letcher,  2614  Hilgard  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Paterson,  1227  R  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollvwood^  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St.,  Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Eedlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.,  San 
Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Loraine  Lawton,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Phettiplace,  1938  Columbia  Ave., 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton, 
member  for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the 
National,  or  Central,  Post  Office  Mission 
Committee.  Address,  1922  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  libi'ary  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

The   Old  Testament    in   the   Light   of  Today — Bade. 

Theism  and  Humanity — Balfour. 

What  Men  Live   By — Cabot. 

A    Far    Journey — Rihbany. 

Heralds    of    a    Liberal    Faith — Eliot. 

Sources    of    Religious     Insight — Royce. 

Christianizing   the    Social    Order — Rauschenbusch. 

The  Minister  and   Spiritual  Life — Gunsaulus. 

Misery  and  Its   Causes — Devine. 

History   of  Egypt — J.    H.   Breasted. 

The  Religion  of   the  Ancient  Egyptians — Steindori¥. 

The   Religion   of   Veda — M.    Bloomfield. 

The    History    and    Literature    of    Buddhism — T.    W. 

Rhys-Davids. 
The  Study  of  Religion — M.  Jastrow. 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — M.  Jastrow. 
The     Civilization     of     Babylonia     and      Assyria  —  M. 

Jastrow. 
Treasury   of  Ancient  Egypt — A.   E.   P.   Weigall. 
The  Old  Egyptian  Faith — Naville. 
India   and   Its   Faiths — J.   B.   Pratt. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way,  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  1141 

Geo.  H.  Murdock  &  Son. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Country  Lands  a  Specialty 

311  California  Street 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


IGtutng  tn  iEarn^sl 

The  new  year  which  opens  today  will  offer  to 
you  a  great  many  unexpected  opportunities.  You 
can  make  it  a  blessed  year  if  you  will  begm  today 
a  career  of  eager  watchfulness  and  of  ceaseless 
readiness  to  follow  the  right  always  and  on  the 
mstant. 

We  are  all  pupils  under  the  great  teacher,  Life, 
and  the  moment  of  temptation  is  our  recitation  time. 

Character,  truth,  love  and  faith,  these  are  the 
four  walls  that  enclose  the  kmgdom  of  heaven.  Out- 
side of  them  who  would  choose  to  dwell? 

All  the  bitterness,  all  the  envy  and  all  the  hope- 
lessness are  taken  out  of  life  for  those  who  believe 
that  an  Eternal  Justice  is  in  control  of  all  things. 

Brotherly  love  is  reciprocal.  Only  those  who 
feel  it  can  receive  it. 

The  ceaseless  miracle  of  life  is  that  in  the  matters 
of  personal  influence,  the  effect  is  far  greater  than 
the  cause. 

We  cannot  always  change  circumstances,  but  we 
can  build  character  out  of  them,  whatever  they 
may  be. 

The  man  who  gets  most  out  of  life  is  he  who, 
in  the  many  conflicts,  hardships,  mysteries,  and 
sorrow  of  earth,  attains  the  sweetest,  truest,  bravest 
spirit.  —Charles  E.  St.  John. 


SAN   FRANCISCO,  JANUARY,  1917 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications. 

Representing  UNITARIAN  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  SOCIETY.  Catalogues  of 
publications  sent  on  application.  Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished 
from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 

THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN, 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverant,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  a,s  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgement  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 

LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities,  l^inisters  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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A  Les-son 
A  lesson  to  my  heart  is  sent 
Of  cheerfulness  and  sweet  content 
Whene  'er  T  see  the  snowdrops  pale 
ITplift  their  heads  in  wintry  gale 
And  bloom  as  sweetly  midst  its  snows 
As  summer 's  lily,  or  its  rose ; 
Rejoice!  the  snowdrops  say  to  me 
Whate  'er  thy  lot  in  life  may  be. 

— David   Dunbar. 


lEJittnrtal 

All  Soul's  Unitarian  Church  of  New 
York  with  December  begins  the  pub- 
lication of  "Faith  and  Freedom."  a 
monthly  messenger  for  a  wider  convey- 
ing of  its  word.  It  declares  itself  "A 
Church  of  the  Free  Spirit,  holding  to 
all  that  is  eternal  in  religion — char- 
acter, aspiration,  worship — but  refus- 
ing to  bind  itself  or  its  members  to  the 
statements  of  ecclesiastical  creeds.  Its 
explanation  of  the  purpose  of  such  a 
publication  so  cogently  expresses  what 
we  feel  should  actuate  every  church  on 
the  Pacitic  Coast  to  co-operate  in  mak- 
ing the  Pacific  Unitarian  serve  them 
in  a  like  manner  that  we  give  it  in 
whole. 

"A  serious  contradiction  in  the  life  of 
churches  has  been  and  still  is,  that 
while  their  commission  is  universal, 
their  mission  is  partial.  Having  a  mes- 
sage for  the  world,  all  of  them  ])y  neces- 
sity work  for  a  parish  as  a  unit,  and 
others  by  choice  work  for  a  still  smaller 
thing,  a  sect.  They  discharge  a  ministry 
of  morality  and  ideali.sm,  but,  at  the 
best,  it  is  to  the  same  people  every  Sun- 
day the  year  round;  and.  at  the  woi-st. 
it  is  a  censored  morality  and  an  ideal- 
ism that  knows  the  password  of  a  group. 
P^irthermore  it  is  forgotten  that  if 
churches  are  to  speak  to  the  whole 
world,  they  are  also  to  listen  to  the 
whole  world.  This.  too.  belongs  to  their 
universal  mission.  They  are  to  hearken 
to  the  voice  of  the  striving  sj)irit  every- 
where, to  have  such  sympathy  as  will 
make  them  understand  every  accent, 
every  dialect,  of  souls  aspiring.  Thev 
are  to  bring  to  focus  on  their  own  local 
altars  the  rays  of  the  idealism  of  all 
mankind.     Only  by  this  attitude  of  uni- 
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versal  diseipleship  can  they  discharge 
any  true  mission  of  universal  master- 
ship. 

How  shall  churches  do  this?  How 
shall  they  in  the  first  place  fling  their 
voice  abroad  beyond  the  parish  in  the 
pews  to  the  great  crowd  passing  by? 
How  shall  they  in  the  second  place, 
with  one  or  two  services  a  week,  tell 
their  people  what  is  going  on — what 
success  and  failure,  what  glory  and 
shame,  what  ignoble  despotism,  what 
splendid  defiance — upon  the  whole 
world's  battlefield  of  souls? 

There  is  but  one  answer.  If  each 
church  is  thus  to  make  itself  a  sort  of 
university  of  the  spirit,  it  must  give  to 
its  words  the  wings  of  the  printed  page. 
In  no  other  way  can  it  reach,  or  have 
any  fair  chance  of  reaching  the  crowd 
which  will  not  yet  listen,  but  still  may 
read.  In  no  other  equally  practical  and 
sure  way  can  it  put  before  its  owm 
parishioners  that  knowledge  of  the 
spiritual  struggles  of  the  world  which 
ought  to  be  heralded  from  every  pulpit 
that  aspires  to  be  an  adequate  tribune 
of  Truth. 

This  activity  in  transmitting  the  great 
message,  this  effort  to  discharge  a  uni- 
versal mission  which  shall  fall  not  too 
short  of  the  universal  commission, 
should  be  found  in  a  liberal  church,  if 
found  anywhere.  By  the  very  principle 
and  tradition  of  such  a  church,  it  is 
hospitable"  to  every  true  thought  and 
open-hearted  to  every  right  deed  every- 
where, unobstructed  and  unconditional 
by  the  cautious  canons  or  the  conven- 
tional proprieties  of  a  sect.  And  by  the 
very  nature,  too,  of  the  gospel  is  to 
preach — simple,  essential,  eternal  re- 
ligion— it  should  have  zeal,  an  inde- 
structible, a  perpetually  youthful  zeal. 
in  announcing  to  the  men  and  women 
of  this  groping  and  disillusioned  age, 
its  tidings  of  peace  and  power. 


What  need  of  further  explanation 
why  All  Souls  Church,  a  church  of  the 
Free  Spirit,  seeking  eternal  values  but 
not  bound  dowoi  by  past  traditions, 
should  establish  this  monthly  messenger 
for  a  wider  conveying  of  its  word? 
Humble  as  these  few  pages  are,  they 
are  an  endeavor  to  realize  in  fact  a 
fuller  measure  of  the  church's  univers- 
al mission  and  communal  responsibility. 
They  will  tell  to  the  man  outside  the 
church  who  reads  them,  something  of 
what  a  free  and  modern-minded  re- 
ligion is.  They  will  give  to  those  within 
the  church — and,  of  course,  to  those 
outside  too,  if  they  but  will — comment 
and  judgment  on  topics  of  contempor- 
aneous religious  interest,  of  which  there 
is  not  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  pul- 
pit. A  page  on  social  change  and  prog- 
ress, another  on  the  news  of  the  world's 
spiritual  struggle,  and  still  another  on 
subjects  meditative  and  devotional,  will 
help,  we  earnestly  hope,  toward  this 
great  end,  that  All  Souls  Church  shall 
be  more  than  ever  a  centre  of  life  and 
light,  and  shall  send  far  beyond  its 
pews  a  worthy  word  for  the  upbuilding 
of  the  commonwealth  of  God. ' ' 


This  expresses  the  purpose  somewhat 
dimly  felt  and  followed  for  its  quarter 
century  of  life  by  the  Pacific  Unitari- 
an. Our  churches  are  few  and  scat- 
tered and  need  consciousness  of  fellow- 
ship. Isolated  Sunday  services  are  not 
enough  as  result  of  their  effort,  or  as 
adequate  expression  of  their  message  to 
mankind.  Those  faithful  souls  who  go 
to  church  gain  strength  and  inspiration 
from  the  spoken  word,  but  conservation 
of  spiritual  resources  demands  means 
of  reaching  those  who  neglect  oppor- 
tunities. Some  will  read  who  Avill  not 
listen,  and  it  is  sheer  waste  of  good 
material  when  an  able  and  consecrated 
man  draws  from  the  depths  of  his  soul 
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of  the  best  at  his  command  and  it  is 
offered  once  to  a  handful  of  hearers. 
An  inexplicable  characteristic  of  many, 
perhaps  most,  of  Unitarian  ministers  is 
disinclination  to  print.  Modesty  is  a 
choice  virtue,  but  the  candle-stick  ad- 
monition is  pertinent  to  preachers,  and 
if  they  have  a  message  and  recognize 
responsibility  they  surely  should  use 
the  available  means  of  offering  it.  In- 
dulgence in  exaggerated  self-conscious- 
ness that  withholds  from  a  needy  world 
words  that  might  help  or  uplift  is  at 
least  a  mistake.  Of  course  one's  own 
church  is  his  first  concern,  but  there  are 
surely  crumbs  that  no  one  has  a  right 
to  withhold  from  those  who  ought  to  be 
hungry.  The  infrequency  with  which 
initials  other  than  the  editor's  appear 
in  these  columns  may  indicate  that 
"Fools  rush  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread,"  but  if  it  does  it  also  shows  that 
the  rushing  is  from  necessity  and  not 
from  choice. 

The  appearance  of  "Faith  and  Free- 
dom" proves  that  one  of  our  leaders 
feels  the  obligation,  and  we  venture  to 
hope  that  our  leaders  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  may  be  led,  on  reflection,  to  use 
more  freely  the  columns  at  their  dis- 
posal. 

We  like  ]\Ir.  Sullivan's  use  of  the 
expression,  the  Church  of  the  Free 
Spirit.  It  is  good  by  reason  of  what  it 
includes  and  of  what  it  excludes.  If 
we  can  claim  spirit,  and  it  is  free,  it 
seems  all  that  we  need.  We  are  freed 
from  the  letter  and  its  trivial  divisions 
over  non-essentials.  A  church  of  the 
spirit  is  led  l)y  the  spirit,  and  the 
worship  it  inspires  will  be  in  spirit  and 
in  truth.  To  be  free  is  the  condition  of 
growth  and  life.  Fetters  hold,  impede 
and  stiffen.  We  condemn  the  conserva- 
tism that  binds  the  feet  of  a  child  that 
they  may  be  restricted  to  an  inherited 
idea    utterly    false    and   unnatural,    but 


look  askance  at  those  who  prefer 
natural  religion  to  forms  called  re- 
vealed, which  cramp  and  end  in  de- 
formity. If  to  Freedom  we  add  Faith, 
we  are  held  in  check  from  centrifugal 
force  and  are  in  no  danger  from  flying 
off  on  tangents.  To  be  free  in  our 
faith  and  in  our  freedom  to  hold  to 
faith — this  alone  must  be  our  purpose 
and  achievement. 


Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  took  a  Avide  de- 
tour on  the  way  from  Jamaica  Plain  to 
San  Francisco,  his  point  of  embarkation 
to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Leaving  the 
train  in  Kansas  he  spent  several  days 
to  good  advantage  in  speaking  at  Law- 
rence, then  proceeding  to  Lincoln,  Neb- 
raska, where  he  was  was  much  enjoyed. 
Then  to  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and 
thence  to  Spokane,  Washington,  where 
he  filled  the  vacant  pulpit  with  satis- 
faction. He  remarked  in  regard  to  this 
experience  that  were  he  a  little  younger 
he  would  like  nothing  better  than  to 
cast  his  lot  with  such  a  people.  Then 
he  went  to  Pullman  and  spoke  at  the 
Agricultural  College  and  thence  to  Se- 
attle, where  he  addressed  the  students 
of  Washington  University,  then  to  Cor- 
vallis,  Portland  and  Eugene,  at  each 
point  coming  in  touch  with  the  students, 
and  at  Portland  Preaching  in  the 
Church  of  Our  Father.  He  arrived  in 
Berkeley  on  December  9th,  preached  on 
Sunday,  addressed  the  students  of  the 
School  for  i\Iinistry  on  ]\Ionday,  lec- 
tured in  the  evening  on  "Our  Foreign 
Relations,"  and  Wednesday  morning 
started  for  Honolulu.  This  by  way  of 
introduction  to  a  brief  recital  of  his 
sermon  on  Sunday  morning.  The  con- 
gregation was  inspiringly  large.  lie 
was  especially  pleased  with  the  spirited 
congregational  singing.  For  the  scrip- 
ture reading  he  selected  the  parable  of 
the  prodigal  son,  not.  he  explained,   in 
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illustration  of  repentance  and  restora- 
tion, but  as  illustrating  two  types  of 
character,  two  classes  of  men.  Here  we 
have  a  man  who  had  turned  from  the 
appointed  way  and  had  been  guilty  of 
excesses  and  practices  that  generally  de- 
grade and  demoralize  till  recovery  is 
unlikely,  but  in  some  way  he  had  been 
convinced  of  his  mistake  and  had 
turned  from  his  evil  course  with  a 
longing  for  his  father.  He  went  back 
with  a  changed  purpose.  He  asked  for 
nothing  but  to  be  with  his  father  and  to 
help  him,  wanted  to  be  a  servant.  All 
self-seeking  was  over,  he  didn't  want  to 
get  anything,  he  wanted  to  do  some- 
thing. His  brother  had  been  law-abid- 
ing, honest,  obedient  and  exemplary, 
but  he  was  concerned  with  what  he  was 
getting,  and  his  brother's  return  didn't 
arouse  any  joy.  He  resented  his  father's 
generosity.  He  complained  at  his  treat- 
ment. His  only  concern  was  with  what 
he  was  getting.  With  one  brother  the 
arrows  that  mark  the  direction  of  life 
pointed  out,  with  the  other  they  pointed 
in.  This  distinction  marks  all  mankind, 
and  the  vital  question  with  each  one  of 
us  is  which  way  do  the  arrows  point, 
are  we  living  for  what  we  can  get, 
selfish,  satisfied  with  things?  or  are  we 
working  for  and  with  our  Father,  loving 
Him,  and  doing  what  He  would  have 
us? 

The  sermon  on  "The  Pure  in  Heart 
Shall  See  God"  was  an  amplification  of 
the  illustration,  and  was  very  effective 
in  its  sweet  reasonableness  and  power- 
ful persuasion. 


What  better  thought  with  which  to 
greet  a  New  Year  than  the  truth  that 
there  is  such  a  test,  and  that  the  most 
important  thing  in  life  is  Avhat  end  we 
follow.  Of  course  all  such  classifications 
are  to  be  held  with  spiritual  loyalty, 
but  not  with  blind  subserviencv.     Com- 


mon sense  is  never  dispensable.  We 
must  get  in  order  to  have  and  to  be  able 
to  give,  and  we  mu.st  look  out  for  our 
selves  or  we  will  not  be  able  to  care 
for  others,  but  possessions  must  be 
sought  for  what  they  are  really  worth, 
and  they  must  be  our  servants  and  not 
our  masters.  The  Kingdom  is  first, 
and  we  can  never  afford  to  do  wrong. 
Even  the  common  virtues  need  to  be 
stood  up  and  questioned  now  and  then. 
Thrift,  for  instance,  is  a  practice  greatly 
to  be  commended.  Its  lack  precludes, 
with  the  most  of  us,  that  degree  of  com- 
fort and  independence  that  is  the  basis 
of  self-respect,  but  there  are  those  who 
ought  to  be  ashamed  to  keep  it  up. 
When  its  purpose  has  been  accomplished 
and  the  substance  it  has  stored  en- 
dangers its  possessor,  what  was  a  virtue 
becomes  a  weakness,  and  stinginess  is 
an  awful  blight.  The  man  who  has 
grown  mean  in  growing  rich  is  about 
the  greatest  failure  in  life  and  when  his 
dollars  become  his  all  he  is  poor,  how- 
ever many  he  may  have. 

A  man,  on  the  other  hand,  who  does 
more  or  gives  more  than  he  ought  to,  is 
in  danger  of  reaching  the  period  of 
helplessness,  with  nothing  between  him 
and  poverty  and  dependence.  Many  a 
man  suffers  grievously  from  not  having 
learned  early  in  life  to  say  "No,"  and 
stick  to  it.  Too  much  unselfishness  is 
about  as  bad  as  too  little.  There  are 
fewer  individuals  who  err  on  this  side, 
but  enough  to  justify  a  warning  against 
the  unwisdom  and  weakness  of  over- 
doing unselfishness. 

There  is  one  virtue  that  is  so  funda- 
mental and  essential  that  it  cannot  be 
exaggerated.  Nobody  can  be  too  truth- 
ful. There  is  nothing  for  it  but  to  tell 
the  truth  and  when  you  have  done  it 
you  can  do  do  more.  Of  all  damaging, 
disintegrating,  destructive  practices 
lying   is    the    first.      Integrity    is    good, 
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even  as  an  investment,  and  it  saves  a 
lot  of  trouble  to  be  straight. 

But  there  is  a  vast  difference  in  tell- 
ing the  truth  when  you  tell  anything, 
and  always  telling  all  the  truth.  There 
is  a  lot  of  misery  to  be  forestalled  by 
judiciously  withholding  truth  that 
might  better  not  be  told.  The  man  or 
woman  who  cannot  keep  the  tongue  in 
leash  deserves  censure,  or  pity  at  the 
best.  It  is  worth  while  to  respect  the 
feelings  of  others  even  if  it  is  sometimes 
a  satisfaction  to  disturb  complacency. 

And  generosity  in  judgment  is  some- 
thing well  worth  cultivating.  It  is  fair 
to  your  fellows  and  good  for  your  own 
comfort.  Suspicion  and  hunting  for 
unworthy  motives,  on  the  other  hand, 
tends  to  low  temperature  and  to  become 
the  nurser  of  a  grouch  is  unnecessary 
misery. 

And  unless  you  can  speak  well  of 
your  fellows,  keep  silence.  Bury  the 
derogatory  and  forget  gossip  if  you 
chance  to  hear  it.  Be  as  discouraging 
as  you  can  to  those  who  peddle  it.  Be 
not  too  ready  to  believe  ill  of  your 
neighbor,  and  hold  on  to  all  the  truth 
and  faith  in  goodness  that  you  reason- 
ably can. 

To  lie  cheerful  is  very  frequently  so 
difficult  as  to  seem  impossible,  but  culti- 
vate everything  that  nourishes  it.  It  is 
a  great  asset,  and  if  you  are  able  to 
radiate  it  you  become  a  public  bene- 
factor. But  the  best  of  good  cheer  is 
no  surface  manner  but  the  result  of 
abiding  faith  in  good  and  goodness, 
and  a  deep  trust  that  the  right  will 
prevail  in  that  we  live  in  a  world 
where  God  is. 


The  New  Year  upon  which  we  enter 
is  surely  rich  in  opportunity.  We  live 
in  a  period  of  tremendous  possibilities. 
IMankind  seems  unusually  aliv(>  and  full 
of  energy  and  purpose,  and  never  to 
have  travelled  at  such  speed.     Perhaps 


the  danger  is  the  greater,  but  when 
there  is  force  and  movement  there  is 
progress  and  chance  for  gain.  Hope- 
lessness is  never  to  be  indulged  but  it 
is  most  threatening  when  there  is 
lethargy  and  inertia.  Dull  acceptance 
of  the  unworthy  is  the  condition  of 
greatest  danger.  Today  we  are  awake 
and  in  motion,  and  so  the  responsibility 
is  the  greater.  In  the  United  States 
we  face  a  source  of  danger  in  the  ab- 
normal gain  of  riches.  ]\Ioney  accumu- 
lates and  its  lessened  value  is  registered 
in  the  increased  cost  of  living.  The 
banks  and  the  few  have  more,  and  the 
may  have,  if  not  less  money,  less  pur- 
chasing power.  But  on  the  Avhole  we 
have  great  cause  for  gratitude  in  that 
we  have  escaped  the  titanic  calamity  of 
war.  Peace  and  plenty  should  bless  us 
and  they  will,  if  used  aright.  If  we  can 
in  any  way  help  in  bringing  peace  we 
must  not  miss  the  opportunity,  and  if 
it  is  not  in  our  power  to  persuade  the 
nations  to  cease  disastrous  strife  we 
nuist  persevere  in  our  efforts  to  allevi- 
ate suffering,  and  to  show  our  sympathy 
in  every  possible  way.  Especially  should 
we  respect  their  helplessness  and  refuse 
to  take  advantage  of  it  in  our  own  be- 
half. Our  chief  concern  for  the  future 
should  be  in  its  right  use.  What  we  do 
for  our  country  or  for  humanity  we  do 
through  the  ordering  of  individual  life. 
To  choose  the  way  of  life  and  walk 
steadfastly  in  it,  with  courage  and  faith, 
and  what  joy  we  may,  is  the  best  we 
can  do  to  make  the  New  Year  happy. 


The    New    Yrar 


The  past  is  gone  beyond   recall, 
The  future  kindly  veils  its  face; 

Today  we  live,  today  is  all 

We  have  or  need, — our  day  of  grace. 

The  world  is  God's,  and  hence    'tis  plain 
That  wrong  alone  we  need  to  fear; 

'Tis  ours  to  live,  come  joy  or  pain. 
To  make  more  blessed  each  New  Year. 

— C.  A.  M. 
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The  collection  taken  at  the  Berkeley 
Church  on  behalf  of  the  Armenian  and 
Sj^rian  Relief  Fund,  in  response  to  the 
President's   appeal,    amounted  to   $210. 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess,  on  the  last 
Sunday  in  November,  spoke  at  Dinuba, 
on  "John  Woolman,  an  American  Quak- 
er Saint  of  Long  Ago,"  whose  auto- 
biography is  included  in  President 
Eliot's  famous  five-foot  shelf  of  the  best 
books. 

Since  ]\Iay  1st,  when  the  beautiful 
"Palace  of  Fine  Arts"  was  turned  over 
to  the  San  Francisco  Art  Association 
over  80,000  people  have  visited  the 
galleries  to  view  the  Jury  Free  Summer 
Exhibition  of  the  Works  of  California 
Artists  and  the  various  special  collec- 
tions offered  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

On  December  19th  the  Supreme 
Court  affirmed  the  order  of  the  Superi- 
or Court  of  Alameda  County  denying 
the  claim  of  the  widow  for  a  portion  of 
the  estate  in  addition  to  the  payment  of 
$250  a  month.  This  action  terminates 
litigation  and  insures  the  legacy  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  IMin- 
istry. 

An  Eastern  literary  critic  pays  this 
deserved  tribute  to  the  well-beloved 
minister  of  the  Church  in  Cambridge, 
]\Iass. :  "New  England's  best  essayist 
of  today,  the  writer  with  the  mellowest 
wisdom  and  lightest  touch,  is  Samuel 
McChord  Crothers,  who  has  another 
collection  ready  which  he  calls  'The 
Pleasures  of  an  Absentee  Landlord.'  " 

"What  May  the  Living  Think  of  the 
Dead,"  by  Rev.  Horatio  Stebbins,  D.  D., 
has  been  published  for  free  distribution 
by  the  American  Unitarian  Association. 
It  is  number  283  of  its  series,  and  may 
be  had  at  Headquarters. 

On  December  3rd  Rev.  Wm.  Day 
Simonds  spoke  on  "The  Best  AVork  of 
Jack  London."  London  was  a  deep 
student  of  the  psychology  of  life.  He 
never  was  a  socialist,  but  was  a  prac- 
ticalist,  inveighing  against  economic  in- 
justice. Much  of  his  socialistic  writings, 
while  sincere,  earnest  and  appealing,  are 
not    convincing.      London    rose    to    his 


greatest  height  in  "Before  Adam," 
where  he  took  "the  dry-bones  of  science 
and  clothed  them  with  living  interest," 
accomplishing  the  supreme  triumph  of 
creative  imagination. 

Thanksgiving  Day  was  observed  all 
over  the  Coast  with  more  than  usual 
consideration.  In  Los  Angeles  sixteen 
union  services  were  held.  At  the  Uni- 
tarian chuch  the  Jewish  B'nai  B'rith, 
the  Universalists  and  the  Church  of  the 
People  united  with  Mr.  Hodgin's  so- 
ciety. At  Portland  the  Jews  and  the 
Swedinborgians  joined  with  the  Uni- 
tarians. 

There  are  some  coincidences  that  se- 
verely test  our  confidence  in  veracity :' 
It  is  reported  that  the  wife  of  a  Uni- 
tarian minister  in  West  Virginia  has 
been  married  three  times.  Her  maiden 
name  was  Partridge,  her  first  husband 
was  named  Robins,  her  second  Sparrow, 
and  the  present  Quale.  There  are  now 
two  young  Robins,  one  Sparrow  and 
three  Quales  in  the  family.  One  grand- 
father was  a  Swan  and  another  a  Jay. 
There  are  some  birds,  or  a  fertile  liar 
at  large. 

Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  formerly  min- 
ister of  the  church  at  Salem,  occupied 
his  old  pulpit  on  the  evening  of  Decem- 
ber 5th,  speaking  on  "The  Gospel  of 
Jesus  in  a  Free  Church."  Mr.  Heady 
is  holding  a  series  of  meetings  in  which 
the  tenents  and  beliefs  of  the  Unitarian 
Church  form  a  prominent  part.  A  cam- 
paign for  new  members  is  a  secondary 
object  of  the  meetings. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  Santa 
Ana  church  held  a  pleasant  meeting  on 
December  6th.  The  feature  of  the 
evening  was  the  address  of  Miss  Char- 
lotte Dresser  about  her  recent  travels  in 
the  Orient.  Her  talk  was  interesting 
and  she  showed  her  hearers  many  beau- 
tiful souvenirs  and  rich  and  costly  fab- 
rics. A  collection  of  $23  was  taken,  to 
be  used  for  Belgian  relief.  The  re- 
freshment committee  served  dainty  re- 
freshments of  sandwiches,  cake  and  tea. 

Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa,  one 
of  the  world's  benefactors,  but  the  most 
modest    and    unassuming    of    men.    was 
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married  by  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button  at  the 
Unitarian  Church  on  December  21st. 
The  happy  woman  was  IMiss  Waters,  his 
secretary  and  co-worker. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Alliance  of  the 
Portland  church,  held  on  December  6th, 
at  which  a  lavender  tea  was  served,  the 
members  of  the  Alliance  more  than  80 
years  of  age  were  made  special  honor 
guests.  Four  qualified,  ]\Irs.  Mary  E. 
Teal,  Dr.  Mary  Thompson,  Mrs.  IMaria 
Warner  and  Mrs.  Alfred  Sears.  At  the 
tea  ]\Irs.  J.  B.  Comstock  and  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Sitton  will  pour.  Mrs.  W.  G.  Elliott 
and  ]\Irs.  T.  T.  Geer. 

The  Dr.  Rowell  Memorial  League  and 
the  local  Order  of  B'nai  B'rith  held  a 
joint  meeting  on  Wednesday  evening, 
December  12,  in  the  Unitarian  church 
of  Fresno.  "Making  a  Living  and  Mak- 
ing a  Life"  was  the  subject  of  the  lec- 
ture by  Rabbi  Franklin  of  Stockton. 
Later  in  the  month  it  joined  with 
Women's  Civic  Center  for  a  public  dis- 
cussion of  compulsory  military  training 
as  opposed  to  compulsory  physical  train- 
ing for  school  boys  under  the  age  of 
eighteen  years. 

"Why  All  the  World  Loves  Tagore" 
and  "The  Message  of  Tagore — Christ 
and  Buddha  Reconciled,"  were  the  sub- 
jects of  two  sermons  on  December  10th 
and  7th  by  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess. 

In  the  first  one  he  said : 

Tagore  is  a  Hindu  Unitarian,  being 
one  of  the  Bramo  Somaj,  or  "Society 
of  God,"  the  Hindu  liberal  religious 
movement.  The  orthodox  Bengalese  do 
not  read  his  religious  poetrj^,  but  all 
India  reads  his  novels,  love  songs  and 
plays.  Tagore  is  now  but  55  years  old, 
and  has  already  written  100  books,  yet 
has  time  to  rise  at  3  :30  a.  m.  and  de- 
vote an  hour  or  two  to  silent  mediation. 
Tagore 's  great  work  at  present  is  his 
school  for  boys  at  Bolpur,  where  less 
than  200  boys  have  twenty  teachers, 
and  the  discipline  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils. 

On  the  evening  of  December  5th  Rev. 
Charles  Pease  of  Sacranunito  gave  an 
address  at  Chico,  at  the  home  of  INIrs. 
H.  C.  Compton,  on  "Twentieth  Century 
Religion    and    the    New    Citizenship." 


This  is  the  first  effort  to  reach  the 
public  of  this  important  community, 
and  it  is  hoped  it  may  develop  into  a 
preaching  station  that  may  be  visited  at 
stated  times  by  ]\Ir.  Pease  and  other 
settled  ministers. 

The  ladies  of  Portland  introduced  a 
bit  of  Old  AVorld  color  with  a  rag  fair 
at  a  Washington  street  store,  continued 
for  three  days,  from  December  14th  to 
17th.  It  was  as  similar  as  possible  to 
the  world-famous  "Rag-fair"  of  Rome, 
where  rich  and  poor  rub  shoulders,  and 
where  the  beggar  is  as  welcome  as  the 
prince.  There  were  all  manner  of 
things  on  sale;  things  of  value  and 
things  of  modest  price.  Bits  of  rare 
old  lace,  old  jewelry,  silver,  books  old 
and  new,  pictures,  all  for  a  song. 

Rev.  John  Malick  of  Salt  Lake  spoke 
on  December  3rd  on  "Poland,  Her 
Need  and  Service."  He  paid  a  glowing 
tribute  to  her  people:  "It  is  rare  dis- 
tinction to  claim  the  honor  that  Poland 
claims,  that  no  race,  religion  or  lan- 
guage has  ever  been  persecuted  under 
Polish  rule.  Poland  was  the  home  of 
the  free  conscience  three  centuries  and 
a  half  before  Rhode  Island,  the  reputed 
first  home  of  religious  freedom,  was 
born.  Poland  took  her  stand  for  the 
highest  at  the  most  impossible  point, 
surrounded  by  neighbors  who  could  con- 
quer, but  not  understand.  Here  in  a 
sordid  age  she  stood  for  beauty;  in  a 
material  age  for  idealism ;  in  a  tyran- 
nous age  for  the  free  individual.  Her 
fate  was  inevitable;  she  Avas  dismemb- 
ered. With  one  heart  her  sons  fight 
in  three  armies,  lured  on  by  three  sets 
of  promises,  all  of  which  experience  has 
taught  her  to  distrust.  The  best  that 
all  our  help  can  do  is  as  a  salvage  crew 
that  goes  out  to  save  some  fragments 
of  the  wreck.  We  remember  what  pure 
religion  and  undefiled  is,  and  here  is  a 
whole  natioji  of  fatherless  and  widows 
in  their  affliction." 

The  ladies  of  Santa  Barbara  held  a 
successful  Christmas  sale  on  December 
6th.  The  delicatessen  was  the  unique 
feature  of  the  affair,  and  was  well  pat- 
I'oiiized,  as  the  cooks  were  noted  for  the 
ap{)etizing  morsels  they  set  before  their 
eustomers.      The    apron    booth    also    at- 
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traeted  a  great  deal  of  attention,  con- 
taining, as  it  did,  all  manner  of  aprons 
from  the  common  house  apron  to  the 
daintiest  and  most  fancy  sewing  apron. 
There  was  also  a  bargain  table,  and  a 
stand  where  tea,  coffee  and  cake  were 
offered  to  the  willing. 

The  Alameda  Unitarian  bazaar  cafe- 
teria luncheon  and  card  party  held  on 
December  5  netted  Unity  Church  a  hun- 
dred dollars  and  possibly  more.  This  is 
a  most  satisfactory  return  for  the  ef- 
forts of  the  members  of  the  Alliance. 

In  his  sermon  on  "  Healthy- INIinded- 
ness,"  on  December  3rd,  Rev.  E.  Stan- 
ton Hodgin  of  Lo,s  Angeles  said : 
' '  '  Healthy-mindedness '  is  a  word  coined 
by  William  James.  It  means  a  mind 
eager  and  alert,  expansive  and  enlarg- 
ing, ever  reaching  out  and  identifying 
itself  with  the  best  that  is  thought  and 
known  in  the  world.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  desirable  of  possessions,  but  it  is 
illusive  like  heaven  and  happiness ;  over 
eagerness  to  possess  it  makes  its  pos- 
session impossible  in  the  truest  sense. 
We  cannot  pursue  the  best  things  of 
life  with  self -centered  eagerness  without 
destroying  them. 

"Some  people  are  so  anxious  to 
achieve  heaven  that  they  make  life  a 
hell  for  themselves  and  for  all  about 
them ;  some  people  make  themselves  sick 
by  their  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  well 
and  many  people  make  themselves  mis- 
erable by  their  selfish  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness. The  only  way  to  get  happiness  is 
to  forget  it, .  to  give  oneself  Avith  self- 
forgetful  enthusiasm  to  some  fine  world 
service. 

"If  one  would  be  'healthy-minded' 
let  him  take  reasonable  precaution  for 
his  own  self -protection,  let  him  establish 
wholesome  habits  and  a  reasonable 
regime  of  sobriety  and  temperance  and 
then  for  the  most  part  forget  himself  in 
his  work." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pomona 
church  was  held  on  December  5th.  A 
satisfactory  chicken  dinner,  enjoyed  by 
75  members  and  friends,  preceded  the 
business.  The  annual  reports  showed 
excellent  conditions  in  the  church  both 
as  to  finance  and  membership.  The 
ofRcers  elected  were  as  follows:     E.  C. 


Bichowsky,  president ;  Dr.  J.  G.  Biller, 
secretary;  Mrs.  Pauline  Knudson,  treas- 
urer. 

The  Stockton  Sunday  school  held  a 
delightful  Christmas  festival,  which  was 
combined  with  the  church  services.  The 
school  entered  the  auditorium  singing 
an  old  English  Christmas  carol.  Each 
member  bore  a  gift  for  some  child  his 
or  her  own  age,  to  be  distributed  to  the 
needy.  .  Three  tableaux,  "The  Shep- 
herds," "The  Child  in  the  Manger,"  and 
' '  The  Arrival  of  the  Wise  Men, ' '  aecom- 
i;)anied  by  appropriate  songs,  were  pre- 
sented. The  scripture  readings  were  by 
three  boys  in  costume.  Mr.  Heep 
preached  a  short  Christmas  sermon,  and 
the  joint  service  was  followed  by  gen- 
eral greeting. 

On  the  first  Sunday  morning  in 
December  Mr.  Ruess  spoke  in  Fresno^ 
and  at  Hanford  in  the  evening  on 
"Salvation  by  Way  of  the  Simple  Life" 
— a  Gospel  for  the  Age  of  Confusion. 
"Not  only  does  the  unconfused  life 
require  that  the  eye  be  unhooded  by 
conformity,  unseattered  by  aimlessness,. 
nor  put  to  sleep  by  materialistic  living, 
nor  fixed  and  limited  in  its  privileges, 
but  in  the  fifth  place,  it  is  required  that 
the  eye  be  aglow  with  joy.  The  power 
to  enjoy  life,  to  adapt  oneself  to  cir- 
cumstances, to  appreciate  the  good  that 
is  nearCvSt,  this  is  what  makes  for  a 
happy  life  more  than  anything  else. 
The  simple  life,  the  unconfused  life,  is 
after  all  the  disciplined  life.  It  is  not 
the  primitive  life,  it  is  not  a  retreat 
from  the  world.  It  is  the  goal  of  civil- 
ization and  culture  and  refinement  and 
human  progress.  It  is  to  know  how  to 
enter  into  life  rather  than  how  to> 
escape  from  life.  To  be  free,  to  have  a 
purpose,  to  live  plainly  to  love  widely, 
to  rejoice  always ;  this  is  to  be  saved 
from  the  confusion  and  din  of  our 
time." 

"The  Clovis  Fellowship"  was  form- 
ally organized  on  November  26th  at  the 
third  meeting  held  by  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess.  It  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
"Clovis  Fellowship"  to  build  a  build- 
ing or  to  call  a  minister  of  its  own. 
Mr.  Ruess  in  his  work  covers  FresnO' 
Sunday    mornings    and    once    a    montlr 
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Xjreaehes  at  four  other  centers,  Clovis, 
Keedley,  Dinuba  and  Hanford,  thus 
working  three  counties. 

The  Reverend  James  Madras  Heady, 
formerly  of  the  Baptist  fellowship  in 
California,  has  been  granted  a  certifi- 
cate of  Unitarian  fellowship  for  a  pro- 
bationary period  of  six  months,  from 
December  1,  1916.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
Charles  A.  IMurdock,  Nehemiah  A. 
Baker,  sub-committee  for  the  Pacific 
States. 

On  December  10th  Rev.  Joseph  Gail 
Garrison  of  Eureka  spoke  on  "Faith 
and  Belief,"  making  a  distinction  that 
needs  always  to  be  observed.  Faith  is 
a  social  virtue.  Faith  in  man  makes 
social  life  possible.  Social  stability  de- 
pends upon  man's  unshattered  faith  in 
man.  Every  business  transaction,  every 
check  signed,  every  pledge  given  and 
taken,  every  man's  word  must  be  taken 
on  faith.  We  know  other  men  best  by 
an  analysis  of  ourselves.  We  find  it 
difficult  at  times  to  have  faith  in  our- 
selves. We  are  reminded  that  although 
we  have  faith  so  as  to  remove  moun- 
tains, but  have  not  love,  we  are  nothing. 
We  all  need  that  generosity  of  heart  to 
forgive  in  others  and  ourselves  the 
breach  of  faith  that  occurs  here  and 
there  in  order  to  keep  our  faith  new 
and  young.  AVe  hope  for  the  best  in 
ourselves  and  others.  Faith  brings 
order  out  of  mental  chaos. 

Many  people  have  the  idea  that  be- 
lief is  synonimous  with  faith.  Belief 
as  is  commonly  understood  is  an  intel- 
lectual process  of  conforming  to  a  stae- 
ment   of  dogma,   theology,    or  teaching. 

Belief  would  tie  us  to  the  past,  faith 
forms  a  stepping  stone  to  the  future. 
Belief  would  have  us  mark  time,  faith 
commands  us  to  forward  march.  Belief 
would  have  us  conform  to  the  letter; 
faith  is  a  condition  of  the  spirit. 

The  Soul  That  Hath  a  Guest! 
The  soul  that  hath  a  guest 
Doth   seldom  go  abroad, 
Diviner  crowd  at  home 
Obliterates    the   need, 
And  courtesy  forbids 
A  host 's  departure,   when 
Upon  himself  be  visiting 
The  Emperor  of  Men! 

— Emily  Dickinson. 


(EfltttrihutfJi 

The  New  Materialism 

Richard  Warner  Borst. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  material- 
istic intepretation  of  history  is  popu- 
larly thought  of  as  being  peculiar  to 
the  extreme  radical  movement  among 
social  reformers,  the  student  of  tenden- 
cies in  this  field  is  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  within  ten  years  has  occurred 
a  veritable  revolution.  This  is  not  to 
say  that  the  strict  and  literal  attitude 
of  the  doctrinaire  has  possessed  the 
spirit  of  modern  history  writing,  but 
that  the  interpretation  of  hi.story,  its 
vast  upheavals,  its  sequence  of  savagery, 
barbarism,  mediaevalism,  renascence, 
enlightenment,  revolution,  are  all  seen 
from  the  perspective,  not  of  heroes  and 
hero-worship  exclusively,  but  also  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  observer  M'ho 
realizes  that  many  times  the  "time" 
makes  "the  hero."  This  new  ideal  in 
history  study  leaves  room  for  the  con- 
sideration of  individual  spiritual  values, 
but  also  insists  on  the  fact  that  spirit 
acts  in  a  medium  of  economic  problems 
and  laws.  The  outcome  has  been  a 
lessening  emphasis  on  wars  and  strug- 
gles of  brute  force,  and  an  increased 
curiosity  concerning  the  motives  and 
causes  behind  those  physical  conflicts. 
Those  motives  and  causes  are  found  to 
be,  for  the  most  part,  directly  or  in- 
directly, economic.  This  discovery  has 
led  to  the  deeper  study  of  the  lives  of 
the  common  people.  The  voice  of  Peri- 
cles is  drowned  in  the  shouting  of  the 
mob.  The  challenge  of  Socrates,  while 
sublime  and  inspiring  as  of  yore,  is  im- 
portant now  because  he  pled  with  the 
humble  and  obscure  Athenian  to  think 
for  himself  and  his  generation  in  terms 
of  his  environment,  and  not  in  terms  of 
the  caprices  of  the  denizens  of  awful 
Olympus. 

Our  own  history,  while  not  forgetful 
of  the  grandeur  of  Washington  and  of 
Jefferson,  is  not  satisfied  with  thinking 
of  the  American  Revolution  as  a  series 
of  military  engagements,  but  as  a  proc- 
ess reaching  back  for  its  origin  to  cer- 
tain economic  and  political  rights  of 
p]nglishmen  dating  from  the  days  of 
Magna   Charta.      That  Revolution,   like 
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almost  every  other,  was  in  essence,  a 
vindication  of  every  American's  rights 
to  go,  unmolested,  abont  the  business  of 
earning  his  living. 

In  short,  the  business  side  of  history 
is  coming  into  its  own  as  a  wholly  con- 
structive and  sound  method  of  getting 
at  the  causes  of  and  reasons  for  our 
present  racial  status.  Today  the 
churches  are  inviting  the  business  men 
into  their  pulpits.  The  schools  are  con- 
sulting the  business  men  on  all  sorts  of 
questions.  The  cities  are  putting  their 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  efficiency  engi- 
neers as  well  as  looking  for  counsel  to 
the  idealists  and  orators.  There  may  be 
just  now  an  extreme  tendency  in  this 
direction,  and  one  not  wholly  safe ;  but 
these  cases  are  illustrative  of  the  point 
under  discussion :  the  world,  as  never 
before,  i,s  self-consciously  focusing  its 
attention  on  environment.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  many  that  the  man  nearest 
to  things  as  they  are  is  not  deaf  to  the 
cosmic  urge ;  rather,  his  ear  is  to  the 
ground,  and  he  hears  things  inaudible, 
perhaps,  to  the  rest  of  us. 

Cry  out  upon  such  a  state  of  affairs 
as  they  may,  the  theorists,  the  meta- 
physical religionists,  the  pure  mystics, — 
all  these  may  well  pause  and  reflect.  A 
false  mysticism  has  tried  for  centuries 
to  save  us;  it  has  only  diverted  the 
thoughts  of  the  race  from  the  source  of 
our  problems.  The  metaphysician  in 
some  cases  has  claimed  to  be  able  to 
subdue  matter  by  denying  its  "reality," 
that  is  to  say,  its  significance  as  an 
active  factor  in  life,  but  matter  has 
calmly  crushed  him  and  his  as  a  result. 

Saint  Paul  was  both  a  mystic  and  a 
metaphysician  when  he  cried  out,  "0 
miserable  man  that  I  am.  who  will  de- 
liver me  from  the  body  of  this  death?" 
Had  he  seen  life  whole,  he  would  not 
have  feared  his  body.  It  was  not  in- 
tended for  something  to  fear.  But  his 
philosophy,  if  we  may  call  it  such, 
made  him  distrust  the  normally  human 
and  perfectly  Avholesome  impulses  that 
are  concomitants  of  the  five  senses.  A 
false  asceticism  has  defied  the  senses, 
and  thus  its  devotees  have  become,  more 
than  all  others,  the  victims  of  those 
senses ;  spending  otherwise  useful  lives 
combating  elements  in  their  experiences 


that  would  have  needed  no  combating, 
if  they  had  but  understood  the  meaning 
of  being. 

Perhaps  this  idea  sprang  up  in  the 
minds  of  men  because  of  the  apparent 
inscrutability  of  their  environment. 
Since  they  failed  to  recognize  even  the 
vestige  of  law;  since,  as  with  Euripides, 
the  old  gods  seemed  dead  or  sleeping, 
they  sought  one  thing, — oblivion  here, 
and  eternal  escape  hereafter.  But  no 
longer  is  environment  in.scrutable.  To 
be  sure,  all  the  laMs  of  men  "go  drift- 
ing back  to  dust  and  mist."  but  before 
they  are  hid  in  the  mazes  of  distance, 
we  are  given  to  see,  partly  at  least,  the 
direction  things  are  taking.  The  dim 
lantern  of  science  casts  its  faint  rays 
behind  and  before  us,  and  we  can  at 
least  see  the  earth  beneath  our  feet  and 
the  trail  winding  forward.  Yet  this 
very  science,  while  religiously  reassur- 
ing and  comforting,  while,  indeed,  to 
thousands  a  bulwark  of  faith,  is  looked 
upon  by  too  many  even  today  as  essen- 
tially a  negative  attitude,  and  is  de- 
nounced by  the  conventional  religionist 
as  "atheistic"  and  subversive  of  all  the 
foundations  of  true  optimism. 

Yet  it  is  through  a  knowledge  of 
causation,  through  a  recognizing  of 
those  steadying  and  immutable  prin- 
ciples inherent  in  matter,  that  a  new 
and  happier  understanding  of  God  has 
come  forth.  God  himself  has  become 
less  definite  as  a  concept,  but  He  is 
none  the  less  trustworthy.  We  realize 
that  the  universe,  like  the  state,  is  safe, 
because  it  has  a  constitution,  to  which 
the  "vital  urge"  itself  is  not  unamen- 
able. We  hear  H.  G.  Wells  refusing  to 
blame  God  for  the  seeming  disasters  in 
the  experience  of  mortals,  and  insi.sting 
that  whatever  divine  unity  is  behind 
this  partly  perfected  cosmos  is  all  the 
more  lovable  because  there  are  certain 
things  he  is  powerless  to  perform  with- 
out human  co-operation.  The  Hibbert 
Journal,  in  a  recent  issue,  is  responsible 
for  the  suggestion  that  God  is  perhaps 
a  great  Titan,  Avho  preceded  the  human 
procession,  hurling  aside  the  more  mas- 
sive anl  inexorable  stumbling  blocks 
from  the  path  of  progress,  and  who 
occupies  a  position  intrinsically  identi- 
cal with  ours. 
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Materialism  becomes  thus  an  entirely 
wholesome  working  faith  if  it  turns  the 
attention  of  the  intelligent  soul  to  its 
environment,  immediate  or  ultimate. 
^Mysticism,  clinging  to  the  skirts  of  theo- 
logical conceptions  that  make  God  as 
capricious  as  Baal  or  as  Jaweh,  loses 
time  and  energy.  The  great  God  of  the 
creatively  inspired  human  of  modem, 
of  eternal  calibre,  is  Law, — an  all-cm- 
bracing  principle  to  which  any  "theus" 
is  naturally  subservient.  As  Edward 
Rowland  Sill  has  written : 

"Perchance — •Perchance:   yet   need  it  be  that 

He 
Who  planted  us  is  the  Head-gardener?" 

To  face  Law,  to  seek  its  activity  in 
environment,  to  think  in  terms  of  that 
environment  with  all  its  uncompromising 
contradictions,  is,  paradoxically,  to  be 
religious.  Law,  acting  through  material 
things,  makes  even  the  ancient  hills 
alive,  and  matter  full  of  spiritual  sig- 
nificance. An  indomitable,  positive  and 
constructive  materialism  that  declares 
soul  and  body  a  unit,  and  mind  and 
matter  reciprocally  significant,  under 
Law,  is  by  no  means  a  sign  of  waning 
faith :  rather,  by  it,  a  shrine  is  set  up 
throughout  the  universe,  and  nature  be- 
comes the  cathedral  of  a  worship  pro- 
found and  inspiring,  out  of  which  the 
spirit  of  man  rises  to  vast  accomplish- 
ments. 


Believe   in   Love 

[Translated    from    the    French    by    Henry    Car- 

rington.] 
Believe  in  love  which  naught  can  tire, 

Which  bright  through  every  veil  appears. 
In  love!   the  fuel  of  the  fire. 

In  love ;  the  raj'  that  lights  the  spheres.  .  .  . 

The  faith  which  never  fails  or  halts. 
The  peace  which  lofty  virtues  bring, 

Indulgence  for  a  neighbor's  faults, 

The  sponge  which  wipes  out  everything. 

From  these  pure  noble  thoughts  of  thine 
Let  nothing  fall,  nor  shrink  from  sight; 

Make  of  your  love  a  torch  to  shine — 
What  burns  may  also  give  us  light.  .  .  . 
— Victor  Hugo. 


Mary  Very 

Rare  spirit,  so  impersonal  as  to  self, 
so  personal  in  response  to  others — she 
was  blessed  and  she  blessed  those  she 
lived  among  by  her  cordial  appreciation 
of  all  fineness — of  spirit,  performance, 
or  art.  She  never  daunted  smaller  en- 
thusiasm by  her  larger  knowledge  in 
many  fields. 

One  realizes  that  the  weariness  of 
years  did  not  dull  the  beauty  of  her 
great   enthusiasm. 

She  began  teaching  in  San  Francisco 
in  the  early  sixties  and  thought  to  be 
a  pianist.  After  years  of  work  she  was 
disabled  by  an  accident  so  that  she 
could  never  be  a  performer. 

She  was  a  charter  member  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary  and  a  fine  commit- 
tee worker.  She  was  one  of  a  small 
committee  who  for  eighty-four  succes- 
sive months  published  the  Scattered 
Leaves  that  were  distributed  to  all  the 
Unitarian  churches  on  the  Coast.  She 
was  also  one  of  those  who  published  our 
serias  of  calendars.  JMiss  Very  taught 
for  two  or  more  years  in  the  city  of 
Tokio. 

Within  the  present  month  a  friend 
sent  her  a  little  blade  of  olive  wood 
attached  by  a  silken  cord  to  a  Japanese 
head  of  wood  from  the  tree  that  shelt- 
ered Budda.  This  for  a  book-mark. 
Her  acknowledgment  was  so  character- 
istice  that  it  is  given  herewith : 

*  *  *  What  a  lovely  benefaction. 
The  olive,  symbol  of  peace  on  the  outer 
plane.  The  Bo-tree  stands  for  the 
divine  peace  of  the  spirit,  and  heavenly 
vitality  flows  from  such  symbols.  I 
could  sav  my  pravers  before  this  little 
wand.     "       '  ■  — R.  G.  C. 


s  are 
skies 


Shall  we  speak  of  the  inspiration  of  a 
poet  or  a  priest,  and  not  of  the  heart 
impelled  by  love  and  self-devotion  to 
the  lowliest  work  in  the  lowliest  wav  of 
life  ?— Dickens. 


Song 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

There  is  ever  a  sometliing  sings  alway; 
There  's  the  song  of  the  lark  wlien  the  skie 
blue, 

And   the  song  of   the   thrush   when   the 

are  gray. 
The  sunshine  showers  across  the  grain 

And  the  bluebird  trills  in  the  orchard  trci'-. 
And  in  and  out,  Avheii  the  eaves  drip  ra"u 

The   swallows   are    twittering   ceaselessly. 

There  is  e\"er  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 

Be  the  skies  above  or  dark  or  fair. 
There  is  ever  a  song  that  our  hearts  inav  hear 
There  is  ever  a  song  somewhere,  my  dear. 
— James  Whitcomb  Riley. 
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Unitarians  and  Unitarianism  in 
Motion 

By  Eev.  Christopher  Euess,  Fresno,  Cal. 

The  Unitarian  reads  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  can  render  a  definite  service 
to  oiir  great  cause  of  the  religion  of 
the  Victorious  Life  and  of  Social  Love 
in  the  South  San  Joaquin  Valley.  They 
can  do  this  by  sending  to  me  the  name 
and  address  of  any  Unitarian  whom 
they  know  who  has  moved  recently  or 
in  late  years  to  Fresno,  Hanford,  Ba- 
kersfield,  Visalia,  Merced,  or  ]\Iadera, 
or  any  other  town  in  the  six.  South  San 
Jo-^quin  Valley  counties  of  which  these 
are  the  county  seats.  We  are  making 
the  Fres-no  church  our  "central"  or 
"valley"  church  for  this  field,  and  its 
mini-iter  is  prepared  to  hold  parlor 
meetings  with  a  Unitarian  address  in 
?ny  town  in  the  South  San  Joaquin 
Valley  where  a  group  of  interested 
people  ask  for  it  and  pay  the  traveling 
expenses  and  provide  entertainment. 
It  is  only  by  making  use  of  ''key 
cities"  like  Fresno  in  this  way  that  we 
sha^l  ever  be  able  to  preach  our  good 
news  everywhere.  What  this  plan  will 
lead  to  can  not  now  be  said.  "God 
guides  us"  and  we  will  follow. 

^Ministers  especially  can  often  send 
these  names  of  Unitarians  moving  into 
new  places,  but  I  am  appealing  to  all 
readers  of  the  Pacific  LTnitarian.  Do 
not  expect  George  to  do  it.  Do  it 
yourself. 

The  thought-arousing  and  soul-stir- 
ring value  of  meetings  of  this  kind  is 
so  great  and  worth  M'hile  that  it  is 
stimulating  to  the  minister  who  travels. 
We  are  not  doing  a  "circuit"  work  in 
the  South  San  Joaquin  Valley,  but  a 
"center-circuit"  work.  Fresno  is  our 
center  and  fulcrum  and  with  our  lever 
of  scattered  Unitarians  we  hope  to 
move  the  center  and  the  circuit  alike 
"if  we  faint  not." 

In  the  last  year,  meetings  have 
been  held  at  Hanford,  Reedley,  Dinuba 
and  Clovis.  Correspondents  may  address 
the  writer  at  2512  Tuolumne  street, 
Fresno. 


Everyone  whose  soul  is  right  within 
him  can  win  blessedness  out  of  life  as  he 
finds  it. — Charles  E.  D.  John. 


Representative  Men 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin 

(As  reported  by  Einrna  R.  Eoss,  Los  Angeles) 
The  lessons  Mr.  Hodgin  draws  in  his 
sermons  from  representative  men  of  our 
country  have  been  most  stimulating. 
Longfellow  stands  for  "sweetness  and 
light",  more  helpful  to  thousands  the 
world  over  than  some  great  deed  of 
heroism;  and  the  loss  of  the  score  or 
more  hymns  of  hi.s  brother  Samuel 
from  our  hymn  book  would  seem  to 
take  the  larger  half  of  the  l)ook  away. 
Whittier,  the  hero  of  four  of  the  most 
bitter  renunciations  that  come  to  man, 
the  apostle  of  peace,  writes  our  modern 
psalms  of  faith  and  hope.  In  turning 
to  Emerson,  Whittier  and  Lowell,  we 
are  reading  from  the  pages  .of  our 
American  bible.  In  this  bible  are  re- 
corded the  essential  faith,  hope  and  as- 
surance of  our  people,  for  the  thoughts 
and  sentiments  of  these  men  have  be- 
come a  part  of  our  spiritual  and  moral 
life-blood.  Criticism  that  points  out  de- 
fects and  magnifies  them,  requires  lit- 
tle capacity  or  discrimination  and  en- 
ables the  critic  to  pose  as  a  superior 
being.  Such  a  critic  is  popularly  known 
as  a  "knocker".  Such  criticism  kills, 
take  the  life  out  of  one.  Another 
critic  over-rates  everything  without  dis- 
crimination. That  man  we  call  a 
"booster."  Lowell  is  a  critic  accord- 
ing to  jNIatthew  Arnold's  definition  of 
criticism:  "disinterested  endeavor  to 
learn  and  to  propagate  the  best  that 
is  known  and  thought  in  the  world." 
Special  reference  was  made  to  an  es- 
say of  Lowell's  in  the  North  Americau 
Revieiv,  written  late  in  1863  on  Lin- 
coln, before  the  two  had  ever  met.  So 
clearly  did  he,  even  in  the  strain  and 
stress  of  that  time,  estimate  Lincoln 
and  the  tremendous  influences  at  work, 
that  today  no  one  is  able  either  to  add 
to  or  subtract  from  what  he  said.  Mr. 
Hodgin  recommended  civil  government 
and  history  teachers  to  take  up  this  es- 
say sentence  by  sentence  with  their  pu- 
pils. 

Lowell  would  have  our  institutions 
so  excellent  and  superior  that  they 
would  overflow  into  and  take  possession 
of  territory,  but  not  give  to  it  our 
worst,  at  that  time  slavery.     His  poem.s 
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are  dynamic.  In  "The  Present  Crisis," 
the  call  is  to  align  ourselves  with  truth, 
Avhatever  be  the  sacrifice.  In  the  "Vis- 
ion of  Sir  Launfal"  we  are  roused  to 
go  in  quest  of  the  noble  life,  but  we 
are  warned  that  the  noble  life  is  not 
to  be  attained  by  mock  heroics,  but  by 
having  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear  the 
call  of  life  right  at  hand,  to  seek  the 
goodness  and  the  beauty  in  the  com- 
monplace and  even  the  ugly  about  us. 
"A  Parable"  shows  that  the  finest  re- 
ligious emotions  may  expand  themselves 
in  beautiful  but  self-indulgent  form, 
which  should  be  expended  in  redeeming 
the  waste  places  of  life  through  service. 
"Longing"  leads  us  to  see  how  the  pos- 
sessions that  bring  us  peace  and  sin- 
cerity of  soul  may  be  attained  by  puri- 
fying our  desires.  "Yus.souf"  shows 
the  transcendant  beauty  of  the  spirit 
of  forgiveness  when  carried  to  its  farth- 
est extreme  of  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount. 

Thoreau  illustrates  culture  and  an- 
archy. Every  one  should  read  "Wal- 
den",  not  to  pass  judgment  on  the  au- 
thor as  foolish  in  trying  to  solve  life's 
problems  by  turning  the  back  upon 
them,  not  to  be  so  fascinated  by  his 
compelling  style,  by  his  earnestness  as 
to  resolve  to  do  likewise ;  but  to  under- 
stand his  protest  against  our  becoming 
the  tools  of  our  tools, — what  ^latthew 
Arnold  called  "The  mechanizing  of 
life."  Instead  of  mastering  the  im- 
mense machinery  of  life,  we  are  being 
mastered  by  it  and  reduced  to  virtual 
slavery  by  our  subserviency  to  it.  Our 
highly  mechanized  life  often  reduces 
life  to  a  vicious  circle.  The  truly  rich 
man  is  he  who  knows  what  a  vast  mul- 
titude of  things  he  can  do  without.  So- 
called  helps  in  life  are  often  a  positive 
encumbrance  to  it.  Thoreau  loved  the 
physical  body  and  regarded  it  as  the 
temple  of  the  spirit.  He  would  raise 
the  physical  life  to  the  maximum  that 
the  spiritual  life  might  blossom  from 
it.  He  thought  the  way  to  do  this 
was  to  understand  the  world  of  nature. 
He  entered  into  that  life  so  intimately 
that  his  whole  nature,  all  his  faculties, 
were  a-quiver.  He  wa.s  really  living 
vitally  and  strenuously,  building  up  his 
own   life.     It   was   an   experiment    with 


the  object  of  returning  to  society  to 
teach  his  fellow  men  what  were  the  es- 
sentials of  life.  He  was  searching  for 
reality;  for  life's  values.  We  are  to 
search  ourselves  and  our  environment 
with  something  of  the  same  intensity 
that  he  did  to  find  the  things  that  truly 
minister  to  life,  and  what  are  only  en- 
cumbrances, excess  baggage,  ^laterial 
success  should  not  enslave  and  enthrall, 
but  rather  emancipate.  We  all  know 
of  people  who  are  staggering  under  au- 
tomobiles that  threaten  their  very  soul's 
salvation.  In  the  mental  realm,  too, 
there  is  a  culture  that  brings  anarchy. 

Buy  a  cheap  copy  of  "Walden" 
and  read  to  family  and  friendly  groups, 
discussing  the  many  ([uestions  it  will 
raise,  and  ask  always  how  to  make 
much  out  of  little  rather  than  asking 
for  the  much  that  we  get  little  out  of. 
It  is  time  that  we  begin  to  simplify 
life,  not  add  to  its  complexities  as  in 
the  past. 

Walt  Whitman  may  have  nothing 
better  to  say  on  the  age-old  problem  of 
justifying  the  ways  of  God  in  the 
presence  of  evil  than  many  prophets 
and  thinkers  from  Job  to  Tolstoy  have 
said,  but  he  treats  the  problem  differ- 
ently. He  reveals  to  us  more  clearly 
the  spiritual  element  inherent  in  the 
material  world. 

A  student,  who  draws  all  his  mental 
nourishment  from  the  conventional 
literature  of  New  England  and  Old 
England,  comes  to  have  a  literary  taste 
founded  on  that  literature.  When  such 
a  person,  without  preparation  or  warn- 
ing, opens  one  of  AVhitman's  ])ooks.  he 
experiences  almost  as  great  a  shock  as 
a  man  transferred  from  city  life  to  the 
desert.  He  is  likely  to  throw  the  book 
aside  in  ridicule,  disdain  or  disgust  as 
utterly  unworthy  of  consideration.  l-Jut 
if  he  remain  with  it  for  a  while,  read- 
ing a  little  of  it  each  day  perhaps,  not 
making  any  special  effort  to  analyze 
or  understand  it,  he  will  find  something 
within  him  that  responds  to  it,  and  it 
gets  hold  of  him  more  and  more  as  he 
goes  on.  When  he  goes  back  to  tlu' 
other  literature  he  finds  it  vei-y  aiii- 
ficial. 

Whitman  does  take  us  out  on  the 
frontiers  of  mental   experience.      It   has 
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been  said  that  AVliitman  Avas  not  only 
original,  but  aboriginal.  He  does  deal 
with  the  elemental  in  a  concrete  way; 
but  he  does  not  bring  to  primal  things 
a  primitive  mind.  He  brings  a  mature 
mind  to  search  out  the  vital  and  im- 
portant truths  he  feels  are  concealed  in 
primal  things. 

Whitman's  message  is  religious.  It 
is  a  message  of  faith.  He  has  been 
called  an  infidel  and  atheist.  However, 
every  one  who  makes  his  message  of 
faith  mere  inclusive  than  that  given  by 
those  before  him,  or  puts  it  in  different 
terms,  is  always  so  branded.  This  mes- 
sage is  not  for  every  one,  but  those  who 
get  anything  from  him  get  a  religious 
message,  a  re-enforcement  of  faith.  God 
is  the  transcendent,  cosmic  life  that  in- 
cludes us  all,  includes  human  nature, 
man  in  all  his  infinite  experiences  and 
possibilities,  the  spiritual  which  is  in- 
separable from  the  material  and  human. 
He  declared  no  one  had  ever  given 
himself  to  life  half  completely  enough 
or  had  felt  the  joy  of  complete  identity 
of  self  with  the  greater  life. 

When  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass" 
M^as  first  published,  it  was  put  doAvn  as 
the  eccentric  work  of  some  chaotic 
mind;  but  Emerson  read  it  and  said: 
"At  last  America' has  brought  forth  a 
man."  Since  then  the  book,  constantly 
revised  by  Whitman,  has  steadily  gained 
in  favor.  Whitman  felt  the  poet  should 
not  distil  out  the  essence  of  things,  the 
perfume  or  flavor  of  things  separated 
from  all  the  grossness  and  crudeness  of 
life.  We  should  see  that  essence  where 
it  belongs,  see  it  all  as  beautiful  with- 
out any  disfigurement.  See  the  beauty 
of  the  rose  where  it  grows,  the  beauty 
of  each  part,  of  the  earth  from  which 
it  grows ;  in  fact,  in  admiring  the  rose 
we  must  admire  the  beauty  of  the  whole 
cosmos.  We  must  admire  all  or  nothing. 
He  amplified  the  meaning  of  Tennyson's 
"Flower  in  the  Crannied  Wall,"  and 
Emerson's  "In  the  Mud  and  Scum  of 
Things." 

The  soul  and  center  of  his  gospel  of 
the  beauty  and  goodness  of  the  cosmic 
life  as  a  whole,  was  comradeship,  com- 
panionship, the  working  together  of  all 
things.  Even  in  fierce.st  and  deadliest 
struggles    men    have    more    in    common 


than  of  antagonism.  From  his  experi- 
ences in  the  awfulness  of  the  Civil  War 
he  strengthened  his  faith  that  there  was 
a  beauty  and  grandeur  in  comradeship 
and  otherness,  in  comparison  with  which 
the  hideousness  and  suffering  even, 
paled  into  insignificance.  Because  we 
are  just  at  the  beginning  of  things,  and 
our  control  and  understanding  so  in- 
complete, because  the  storm  of  human 
passion  occasionally  breaks  over  us  de- 
structively, is  no  cause  for  despair  or 
bitterness.  It  is  the  life  forces  read- 
justing themselves,  and  if  there  is  de- 
struction and  tragedy  this  time  it  will 
aid  us  in  lessening  and  perhaps  elimi- 
nating the  destructive  forces  next  time.. 
I  wish  I  could  look  out  upon  the  present 
world  convulsion  with  the  eyes  of  Whit- 
man. I  should  sleep  much  better  nights, 
I  am  sure.  If  we  could  only  see  how 
much  more  powerful  and  all-pervasive 
are  the  thousands  of  silent,  invisible, 
life-giving  forces  than  the  spectacular 
destructive  forces. 

Whitman's  apostrophe  to  death  in  his 
ode  to  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful things  ever  written.  We  are  born 
out  of  the  cosmic  life,  we  sink  back  into 
it  in  death,  and  the  one  is  as  beautiful 
as  the  other.  Life  is  the  one  eternal 
reality  and  none  of  life's  values  can 
ever  be  ultimatelv  lost. 


Exhortation  to  Courage 

But  wherefore   do  vou  droop?     Why  look  you 

sad? 
Be  great  in  fact,  as  you  have  been  in  thought : 
Let  not  the  world  see  fear  and  sad  distrust 
Go^•ern  the  motion  of  a  kingly  eye ; 
...  So  shall  inferior  eyes. 
That  borrow  their  behaviors  from  the  great, 
Orow  great  by  your  example;    and  put  on 
The  dauntless  spirit  of  resolution  ; 
Show  boldness  and  aspiring  confidence. 

— Shakespeare. 


Quiet  Work 

One  lesson,  Nature,  let  me  learn  of  thee, 
One  lesson  which  in  every  wind  is  blown, 
One  lesson  of  two  duties  kept  at  one 
Though  the  loud  world  proclaim  their  enmity- 

Of  toil  unsever'd  from  tranquillity! 
Of  labor,  that  in  lasting  fruit  outgrows 
Far  noisier  schemes,  accomplish  'd  in  repose, 
Too  great  for  haste,  too  high  for  rivalry!    .  .  , 

— Matthew  Arnold. 
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The  Henry  Pierce  Library 
The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  San 
Francisco  has  been  especially  favored  in 
its  ability  to  contribute  to  human  help- 
fulness through  endowments  established 
by  will.  The  most  important  is  the 
William  and  Alice  Hinkley  Fund,  now 
$61,000,  established  in  1875  by  the  will 
of  Captain  William  C.  Hinckley. 

A  second  endowment,  less  widely 
known,  was  made  by  the  will  of  Henry 
Pierce,  who  died  in  1901,  and  bequeathed 
$10,000  in  trust  to  "My  friends  Hor- 
atio Stebbins,  Charles  A.  IMurdock  and 
Horace  Davis,  to  be  expended  at  their 
discretion  for  'the  library  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Church'."  Horatio  Stebbins 
died  in  1902  and  the  fund  was  turned 
over  to  the  two  remaining  trustees. 
Without  organization  or  formality  ]Mr. 
Davis  acted  as  president  and  Mr.  Mur- 
dock  as  secretary  of  the  trust.  There 
was  instant  agreement  that  the  prin- 
ciple should  remain  intact,  and  that 
the  income  alone  should  be  expended. 
For  what  it  should  be  dedicated  was  the 
question  presented.  There  was  no 
"library  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church." 
In  the  early  days,  when  public  libra- 
ries were  few  and  poor  there  was  a 
fairly  good  collection  of  standard  books 
as  a  department  of  the  Sunday  School 
library,  but  from  lack  of  use  they  had 
disappeared  and  nothing  remained  but 
a  small  Sunday  School  library.  It  was 
conceded  that  it  would  accord  with  the 
testator's  will  to  use  whatever  part  of 
the  income  might  prove  necessary  to 
properly  provide  for  the  Sunday  School 
library,  and  that  has  been  done,  but  a 
fraction  of  the  income  suffered  for  this. 
Mr.  Davis  gave  much  time  and  thought 
to  the  question.  To  establish  and  main- 
tain for  the  church  a  general  library 
would  be  useless  waste.  No  demand  ex- 
isted or  could  be  aroused,  and  the  ex- 
pense of  separately  conducting  such  a 
library  would  exceed  the  income  and 
there  would  be  nothing  for  books.  But 
an  income  of  $400,  or  more,  a  year 
was  assured  and  should  be  spent  for 
some  purpose  to  benefit  the  church  or 
the  cause  to  which  the  church  was  de- 
voted. ]\Ir.  Davis  conceived  the  found- 
ing of  a  loan  library  of  books  on  re- 
ligion and  kindred  topics,  available  to 


members  of  the  congregation,  and  also 
to  ministers  of  all  denominations,  and 
to  students  and  teachers,  who  would 
thus  be  given  access  to  the  best  publi- 
cations on  religion,  theology,  philosophy 
and  sociology.  The  heirs  and  relatives 
of  Henry  Pierce  were  consulted  and  ap- 
proved such  use  of  the  fund,  whereupon 
the  purpose  was  carried  out  and  The 
Henry  Pierce  Librarj^  was  established 
and  located  at  the  TTnitarian  headquar- 
ters, ]Mrs.  jMary  B.  Presson  being  made 
librarian. 

The  books  were  selected  with  especial 
care  and  added  to  the  library  year  by 
year  as  receipts  justified.  With  the 
fire  of  1906  all  the  accumulated  books 
and  the  cases  containing  them  were 
swept  away  and  we  began  anew.  It  was 
found  that  the  demand  for  books  of  the 
high  character  was  limited,  and  that  it 
was  almost  exclusively  for  new  books. 
Publications  of  the  first  order  are  rare 
and  a  small  part  of  the  income  of  the 
Fund  was  required  for  their  purchase. 
Catalogues  furnished  to  ministers  of 
other  denominations,  with  offers  to  loan, 
brought  few  applications.  The  income 
of  the  fund  more  than  sufficed  for  the 
needs  of  the  Sunday  School  library  and 
the  Loan  Libiary  at  Headquarters.  It 
was  thereupon  determined  to  occupy  a 
third  field  of  usefulness  and  to  place 
our  books  liberally  on  the  shelves  of  the 
library  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School 
of  Ministry  at  Berkeley.  An  indispen- 
sable adjunct  of  such  a  school  is  a  good 
library,  and  it  seemed  fortunate  that 
the  First  Church  of  San  Francisco  was 
enabled  to  co-operate  through  the 
Pierce  endowment  in  the  building  up 
of  a  fine  library  available  for  the  stu- 
dents pursuing  preparatory  studies  for 
the  ministry.  Thes^  books  have  been 
carefully  selected  by  Dean  AVilbur 
from  year  to  year.  They  form  a  de- 
partment of  the  Henry  Pierce  Library 
and  bear  its  book-plate.  They  are  marked 
in  the  school  catalogue  as  loaned  by 
Henry  Pierce  Library,  and  a  complete 
list  of  the  acquisition  is  furnishetl  us. 
They  are  the  property  of  the  Henry 
Pierce  Library,  placed  for  convenience 
where  they  are  accessible  to  those  who 
wish  to  use  them,  and  cared  for  at  no 
expense  to  us. 
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The  trustees  of  the  Pierce  Library 
are  glad  to  co-operate  with  Unitarian 
Headquarters,  and  it  is  of  mutual  ad- 
vantage. Each  needs  the  other.  It  is 
no  small  undertaking  for  our  Pacific 
Coast  churches  to  maintain  a  general 
headquarters  with  a  competent  man- 
ager, and  in  an  attractive  office  centrally 
located,  with  no  appropriation  from  the 
denomination.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Henry  Pierce  Library  could  not  con- 
duct its  affairs,  paying  full  rent  and 
service,  but  by  making  the  manager  of 
Headquarters  its  librarian  and  con- 
tributing to  her  salary  and  the  rent 
we  both  manage  to  get  along. 

Under  present  management  the  use 
of  the  library  is  steadily  increasing 
and  many  kind  acknowledgments  are 
made  of  its  helpfulness. 

We  are  glad  of  suggestions  in  the 
purchase  of  books,  for  we  wish  to  fur- 
nish to  ministers  and  others  what  they 
need  and  find  it  impossible  or  difficult 
otherwise  to  procure. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Horace  Davis 
leaves  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdoek  the  sole 
surviving  trustee.  By  the  terms  of  the 
M'ill  the  trust  Avill  terminate  with  his 
death  and  thereafter  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  will  control  and 
administer  the  library.  In  view  of  its 
interest  and  not  distant  ownership,  Mr. 
]\Iurdock  has  asked  the  appointment  of 
a  committee  of  the  church  trustees  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  its  management. 

Application  for  books  should  be  made 
to  Miss  Peak,  the  librarian,  who  will 
furnish  catalogues  on  application.  Head- 
quarters, Room  31.4  No.  162  Post  Street, 
are  open  from  10  to  12  and  1  to  4,  ex- 
cepting Saturday  afternoon.  Those  liv- 
ing at  a  distance,  whose  reliability  is 
established,  can  have  books  mailed  or 
sent  by  parcel  post  by  paying  the  charge 
therefor. 

It  is  felt  that  if  this  rare  opportunity 
were  more  widely  known  it  would  be 
more  generally  improved. 


The  Real  King  and  Ruler 
The  real  king  and  ruler  is  every  man 
who  sets  aside  the  native  passions  and 
self-interest  of  the  common  life  for 
the  rule  and  service  of  the  world. — H. 
G.  Wells. 


A  Golden  Wedding 

On  November  29th  Clarence  C.  and 
Emily  Burr  celebrated  the  fiftieth  anni- 
versary of  their  wedding  at  their  home 
on  Filbert  street.  It  is  a  quite  unusual, 
circumstance  that  in  1881  Mr.  Burr's 
father  (Major  E.  AV.  Burr)  and  mother 
celebrated  their  fiftieth  anniversary  in 
the  same  house.  The  Burrs  in  all 
their  generations  have  been  staunch 
friends  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
and  the  friends  who  gathered  were  but 
a  small  part  of  those  who  rejoice  with 
them  in  this  happy  event. 

The  following  tribute  was  read  by  its 
author,  jlrs.  Elmira  Wright : 

To  Clarence  and  Emily— 1866-1916 

Hail!   and  arise!   O  radiant  Morn! 

Tlaou  herald  of  this  golden  day! 

The  day  that  crowns  the  fifty  years 

Of  union,  of  two  hearts  as  one! 

O!  Love,  thou  all  pervading  force 

Crowning  with  majesty  thy  whole, 

Linking    all    souls    securely 

To  the  all  glorious,  Eternal  One! 

All   praise  and   thankfulness  to  Him 

For  this,  His  last  best  gift  to  us, 

Uniting  in  one  bond  the  race 

In  mutual  helpfulness  and  grace. 

Great  is  the  theme — as  broad  and  high 

And  inexhaustable  as  life; 

Suppl.v  to   each  seeking  one 

Full  many  a  thought,  with  wisdom  rife. 

Sweet  Spirit  fondly  o'er  us  brood 

Nor  let  the  carking  cares  of  time 

Their  subtle  darts  of  av'rice  cast, 

To   mar  the  purity  Divine. 

Walk  fondly  on  ye  fond,  brave  hearts 

Who  thus  far  have  by  union  strong 

Vanquished  the  minor  ills  of  life 

And    victors    are — in    home   content. 

We  greet  you  joyously  this  day. 

And  hail  you  on  your  journey  home; 

Tho   halting  be  our  footsteps  here, 

New  strength  our  spirits  gain  to  roam. 

Our  Father's  blessing  on  you  both. 

Who  has  so  bount 'f  ull.v  bestowed, 

To  gladden  eye  and  ear  and  sense. 

His  plenty  on  your  home  and  board. 

Let   jo.v   and  thankfulness   prevail, 

And  all  hearts  join  the  glad   refrain 

This  precious  privilege  is  ours 

To  meet  and  greet  you  all  again. 

Parents  and  children  all  are  here 

The  circle,  rounded  is  complete 

A  gracious  Providence  has  sent, 

Not   gifts  alone  but  friends  to  greet, 

O!   blest  inheritance  of  time! 

Fond  mem 'ry  lingring  long  and  dear: 

Symbols  eternity  sublime 

Where  union,  blissful,  shall  endure. 

— Elmira   Wright. 
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®b^  f  arifir  QlnaBt  (UtinUvmt^ 

(Conducted  by  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Secretary.     Address  3008  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley) 

The  Board  of  Directors  met  at  Unitari-  equal,   the  greater  share   going  to  Uni- 

an    Headquarters,    San    Francisco,    on  tarian    Headquarters.      It    is    proposed 

December    5th,    at    3 :30    p.    m.      Those  that   from   the   additional   allowance   to 

present    were    Rev.    C.    S.    S.    Dutton,  the  Pacific  Unitarian,  the  Headquart- 

president;    INIessrs.    J.    Conklin    Brown,  ers  shall  be  paid  for  services  now  rend- 

treasurer;    C.    A.    Murdock,    B.    Grant  ered  gratiously,  so  that  the  receipts  will 

Taylor,   Prof.   W.   H.   Carruth,  and  the  not  be  reduced  at  all  if  the  income  of 

secretary.      Professor   Carruth   attended  the   paper   makes   it   possible.      Reports 

for  the  first  time,  having  been  elected  to  from  ]\Ir.  ]\Iurdock  and  the  secretary  of 

fJl  the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  Headquarters   showed   the   following   to 

]Mr.  Horace  Davis.  be   the   present    tinancial   status   of   the 

The    secretary    reported    correspond-  two  organizations : 

enee  resulting  from  the  circular  letters  A— Receipts,  Pacific  Unitarian 

to  the  Trustees  of  the  Churches  on  the     Paying  subscriptions,  at  $1.00 .$  560 

subject     of    contribution    to     Conference  Donations   from    Unitarian   Club,   Hinck- 

funds    and     exchange     of    pulpits.       Ex-  i^>'  F"°f^'  Women 's  Auxiliaries  in  San 

1                 4.r.    J.   \            J.   ^             11J.T  ^  raneisco,  Portland,  and  Berkeley   and 

changes  that  have  taken  place  lately   or  Northern  California  Alliance '  486 

are    arranged    for   as    as   follows :      Mr.  

Dutton    (San    Francisco)    and   Mr.    Si-  ^i^ 

monds      (Oakland)  ;     Mr.     Shrout      (San  Expenses   per   annum $1344 

Jose),  :\Ir.  Short  (Palo  Alto),  and  Mr.  The  deficit  to  be  made  up  from  Con- 
Speight  (Berkeley),  triangular;  Mr.  ference  funds  therefore  is  $300;  there 
Ruess  (Fresno)  and  Mr.  Heeb  (Stock-  is  in  addition  an  indebtedness  to  the 
ton)  ;  Mr.  W.  G.  Eliot  Jr.  (Portland)  printer  and  for  borrowed  money  of 
and  "Sir.  Fish  (Eugene);  Mr.  Watry  $-400.  The  manager's  report  was  very 
(Long  Beach)  and  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  encouraging.  It  read  in  part:  "By 
(Redlands).  In  addition  the  Victoria,  dint  of  hard  work  and  persistent  calls 
B.  C.  minister,  ]\Ir.  Letham.  Mr.  AVeil  for  payment  on  the  part  of  Miss  Peek 
(Bellingham),  Mr.  Eliot  (Portland)  collections  this  year  have  been  unusu- 
and  :\Ir.  Frothingham  (Arlington  street,  ally  good.  For  1914  subscriptions  were 
Boston)  have  occupied  the  pulpit  of  $387,  for  1915  they  were  $430,  while 
the  Unitarian  University  Church,  Seat-  for  eleven  months^  of  this  year  they 
tie,  and  I\Ir.  Dole  (Jamaica  Plain,  have  been  $670,  which  is  $250  to  $270 
]\rass.)  has  preached  at  Seattle  (First  in  excess  of  the  best  year  we  have  ever 
Church),  Portland  and  Berkeley.  had.  New  subscriptions  number  75  and 
Detailed  treasurer's  reports  were  de-  discontinued  subscriptions  25.  Appreci- 
ferred  until  the  fall  contributions  from  ative  friends  have  made  donations,  in- 
the  churches  should  have  come  in.  eluding  one  for  $25,  while  one  sub.scriber 
Professor  Edwin  A.  Start,  president  of  has  paid  for  ten  years  in  advance." 
the  ITniversity  Unitarian  Church,  Seat-  A  verv  little  earnest  effort  would  bring 
tie,  was  elected  vice-president  of  the  the  list  of  subscribers  to  a  point  where 
Conference  in  place  of  Mr.  W.  P.  Olds,  the  conference  would  be  relieved  from 
resigned.  jiuy  pavment.  and  more  adequate  sup- 
After  discussion  of  the  income  and  port  of*  Headquarters  would  be  assured, 
expenditure  of  the^  Pacific  Unitarian  B-Unitarian  Headquarters 
and  Unitarian  Headquarters,  which  r^^^^j^^  donations  from  Hincklcv  Fund, 
share  the  larger  part  of  the  Conference  Pierce  Library  Fund,  Women's  Aux- 
funds,    it   was   decided,    under   authoritv  iliaries  in  San  Francisco  and  Berkeley, 

of  a  resolution  of  the  1916  Conference,         Unitarian  Club,  and  private $  740 

to  make  an  equal  division  during  1916-7     Rent   $  420 

of   the    funds    available    for   these   two     S*!"'''  «^P^°^^«  i^I^ 

J!        ■     ■  -,  T-,  Salary    /20 

agencies   of   missionary   endeavor.      For  '  

some   years   the   division   has   been   un-  $1320 
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The  Conference  appropriation  for 
1915-6  was  $330.  Assuming  a  similar 
income  from  that  source  a  deficit  re- 
mains amounting  to  about  $250. 

It  having  been  reported  that  a  desire 
existed  in  San  Quentin  prison  for  Uni- 
tarian services,  and  that  the  second  Sun- 
day in  the  month  is  available  it  was  re- 
solved that  the  Conference  undertake 
the  responsibility  of  providing  services 
at  the  prison  and  that  the  secretary  be 
asked  to  arrange  for  services  in  consul- 
tation with  the  president. 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  three 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Conference  to  formulate  and  submit  for 
discussion  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
directors  an  amendment  to  the  consti- 
tution providing  for  the  formation  of 
three  sections  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference, to  be  known  as  the  Southern, 
Middle  and  Northern,  which,  unless 
otherwise  determined,  shall  hold  separ- 
ate sessions  for  two  successive  years 
and  shall  meet  as  a  whole  each  third 
year,  or  shall  alternately  hold  separate 
sessions  and  a  joint  session,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  determine.  Further,  that 
the  suggested  line  of  division  be  the 
Tehachapi  Pass  in  California  and  the 
Oregon-California'  line.  The  committee 
which  will  report  on  this  at  the  next 
meeting  is:  ^Ir.  Button.  Mr.  ]\Iurdock, 
Mr.  Speight. 

It  will  materially  assist  the  directors 
of  the  Conference  if  friends  who  read 
the  above  resolution  regarding  future 
conferences  will  give  it  careful  con- 
sideration and  still  more  if  they  will 
forward  opinions  on  the  subject.  It  is 
probable  that  a  resolution  will  be  before 
the  Conference  in  May  next  and  if  the 
action  taken  at  that  time  is  to  be 
really  representative  of  the  churches 
the  matter  must  be  brought  up  in  ad- 
vance and  if  possible  voted  on  so  that 
delegates  may  come  properly  instructed. 
The  plan  that  has  been  followed  for 
many  years  is  to  have  a  Conference  one 
year  in  the  central  region  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  the  following  year  in  the  north, 
the  next  in  the  centre  again,  the  next 
in  the  south,  returning  again  to  the 
centre  and  north,  and  so  on.  Two  sug- 
gestions are  before  the  directors  now 
and   one   at   least   will   come  before   the 


Conference ;  first,  let  there  be  three 
sections,  South,  Middle  and  Xorth,  and 
let  the  meetings  be  arranged  thus:  One 
year  a  Conference  of  the  whole  Coast, 
in  each  of  the  next  two  years  sectional 
conferences  in  each  region,  and  in  the 
third  year  again  a  conference  of  the 
Avhole;  or,  second,  a  joint  conference 
and  separate  conferences  alternately. 


I  heard  a  man  at  church  this  morn- 
ing whose  voice  called  back  the  dear 
old  Windsor  days.  I  w^onder  hoAv  the 
sermons  I  used  to  think  so  good  then 
would  impress  me  now !  This  was  a 
half  hour  of  absolute  common-place. 
The  man  appeared  to  be  a  devoted 
soul  who  really  wished  to  be  useful, 
but  who  hadn't  an  idea  in  his  head 
of  what  people  are  thinking  about.  If 
such  people  would  only  buy  farms  and 
withdraw  from  trying  to  be  leaders. 
Religious  people  now  feel  that  they 
have  no  right  to  waste  time  in  hearing 
pious  nothings  uttered  by  men  who  will 
not  take  the  trouble  to  do  any  think- 
ing. I  fancy  that  nowadays  many  stay 
awav  from  church  conscientiously. — 
Edward  Rowland  Sill. 


Certaintv 


Not  for  one  single  day 
Can  I  discern  my  way. 
But  this  I  surely  kno\Y, — 
Who  gives  the  day, 
Will  shew  the  way. 
So  I  securely  go. 

— John  Oxexham. 


To  the  Coburg  Hills. 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Your  ample  slopes  and  pine-enfolded  shade 

The  faithful  sun  beheld,  and  on  them  smiled; 

With    searching    beams   and    warming    kisses 
mild. 
He  wrought  a  myriad  hues  in  dell  and  glade. 
Amber  and  amethyst  and  pearl  he  saw  invade 

The  steeps  and  summits  of  j'our  rocky  wild ; 

A    thousand    purples,    greens    and    grays    be- 
guiled 
You  into  radiance,  and  your  robe  was  made. 

From  shadowy  vales  afar  I  see  you  lift 
Enchantment,  like  a  banner,  to  the  sky; 
White  clouds,  in  endless  pageant,  pause  and 
shift. 
Eeluctant  all  this  beauty  to  pass  by; 
While  all  around,  in  diapason  dim, 
The  minstrel  pines  intone  their  votive  hymn. 
— Richard  Warner  Borst. 
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(HanBtrnttim  Oltjurrtj  ili^alfi 

Conducted  by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Are  the  Denominationally-Mind- 
ed or  the   Catholic-Minded 
the  More  Constructive? 

In  the  article  by  Rev.  Howard  E.  B. 
Speight,  "Catholic,  Yet  Free,"  printed 
in  the  September  issue  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian,  he  states  that  the  denomina- 
tionally-minded rather  than  the  catholic- 
minded  "are  rasponsible  for  most  of 
our  pioneer  work"  in  Unitarian  church 
extension. 

Statistically  this  is  true.  But  from 
the  point  of  view  of  enduring  strength 
and  spiritual  value,  would  not  a  survey 
of  our  pioneer  churches  compel  us  to 
own  that  those  churches  have  been 
greatest  which  have  been  least  denomi- 
nationally-minded and  most  nearly 
catholic-minded  in  their  origin,  intent 
and  practice?  And  is  this  not  con- 
spicuously true  of  most  of  those  of  our 
churches  which  have  been  pioneer  of 
the  pioneer? 

On  the  other  hand,  would  not  a 
skilled  diagnosis  of  those  of  our  pioneer 
or  missionary  churches  which  have  died 
or  dragged  out  a  half-life  "encysted" 
in  the  living  tissue  of  their  respective 
communities,  show  that  many  (not  all) 
of  these  failures  have  been  incident  to 
a  too  exclusive  denominationalisin,  or 
to  the  identification  of  denominational 
loyalty  with  a  sterile  anti-denomination- 
alism,  even  more  exclusive?  Or,  to  put 
it  the  other  way  'round,  have  not  many 
failures  been  due  to  a  disastrous  short- 
age of  real  catholic-mindedness  and 
catholic-heartedness  ? 

Among  churches  tliat  aim  to  be  both 
free  and  Christian,  it  is  the  death  even 
of  denominational  loyalty  to  subordin- 
ate everything  else  to  it.  Among  free 
churches  denominational  loyalty  is 
lifted  up  and  comes  into  any  virtue  to 
which  it  is  entitled  at  all,  only  as  it  is 
made  the  more  or  less  temporally  means 
to  ends  that  are  indefinitelv  bigger  than 
itself. 

I    agree    with    every    word    of    INIr. 


Speight's  article,  but  I  venture  this 
as  a  foot-note  to  his  statement  as  cited 
in  mv  first  paragraph ! 

W.  G.  E..  Jr. 


Some  Fruits  of  Liberalism 

[Contributed     to     this     Department     by     Mr. 
Chas.  S.  Alien,  San  Jose,  California.] 

Unitarians  are  idealists.  The  chasm 
between  what  is  and  what  ought  to  be 
sometimes  drives  them  into  moods  of 
pessimism.  Philosophy  affirms,  it  is 
true,  that  this  chasm  is  indispensable, 
for  were  the  dream  ever  realized  of  a 
present  in  which  human  conceptions 
and  aspirations  did  not  vastly  outrun 
performance,  the  joy  of  living  would 
vanish.  Creative  activity  seems  to  be 
the  ultimate  basis  of  happiness  and  this 
requires  an  ever  expanding  future.  But 
the  Unitarian  is  not  driven  to  the  cold 
abstractions  of  philosophy  for  comfort. 
The  actual  achievement  of  liberal  re- 
ligion is  substantial  ground  for  en- 
couragement. What  this  is,  the  picture 
that  one  of  the  accredited  spokesmen  of 
Germany  draws  of  the  church  in  his 
native  land,  indicates.  In  his  German 
Ideals  of  Today  Prof.  Kuno  Francke 
says : 

"In  Amertca  and  England  questions 
of  the  higher  life  are  still  bound  up 
with  the  church ;  it  is  hardly  conceiv- 
able that  spiritual  problems  should  arise 
in  either  of  these  countries  without  the 
church  trying  to  meet  them.  In  Ger- 
many the  church  has  ceased  to  be  a 
moral  leader;  it  has  sunk  to  the  posi- 
tion of  the  defender  of  creeds.  The 
inner  life  has  been  secularized  in  Ger- 
many ;  the  men  who  shape  spiritual 
ideals  are  philasophers,   poets,   artists." 

After  pointing  out  that  the  progres- 
sive movement  which  the  word  human- 
ism is  often  used  to  characterize,  was 
initiated  by  a  group  of  the  leaders  of 
which  were  Goethe,  Kant,  SchiHer  and 
Fichte,  he  further  observes : 

"That  the  practical  demands  growing 
out   of   this   new   faith,   the   fullest    de- 
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velopment  of  all  human  faculties,  the 
freest  play  of  all  human  aspirations, 
and  the  redemption  of  man  from  sin  by 
his  own  strength,  are  absolutely  incom- 
patible with  the  traditional  church  doe- 
trine  of  the  radical  perversity  of  human 
nature  and  the  impossibility  of  salva- 
tion except  through  divine  intercession, 
is  undeniable.  *  *  *  *  I  have 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  church,  the 
organized  power  for  the  maintenance 
and  propagation  of  spirituality,  has  re- 
mained foreign  to  this  body  of  spiritual 
ideals  which,  sprung  from  the  great 
epoch  of  German  Classicism  and  Ro- 
manticism, have  formed  the  German 
lay  religion  ever  since.  *  *  *  * 
Unfortunately  this  statement  is  not 
quite  strong  enough.  The  church,  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant,  has  not  only 
maintained  an  attitude  of  indifference 
toward  these  ideals;  it  has  over  and 
over  again  declared  its  open  hostility  to 
them;  it  has  condemned  them  as  un- 
christian and  atheistic ;  it  has  desig- 
nated them  as  the  root  of  all  evil  in 
modern  societ3^ 

We  see  that  the  church  of  all  the 
public  forces  in  German  life  of  today 
is  the  only  one  which  has  remained 
absolutely  stationary;  that  she  obstin- 
ately clings  to  a  set  of  superstitious  be- 
liefs which  are  in  direct  contradiction 
to  the  most  primitive  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  the  common  schools.  *  *  * 
We  see  in  other  words  that  the  church 
is  doing  her  best  to  make  religious 
life  to  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
appear  as  one  prodigious  lie  and  mock- 


ery 


No  wonder  that  in  the 


Protestant  parts  of  Germany  at  least 
the  religious  instruction  forced  upon 
school  children  leads  in  most  cases  with 
growing  maturity  only  to  contempt  for 
everything  connected  with  church  life ; 
that  sermons  as  a  rule  are  preached  to 
empty  benches;  that  the  materialistic 
vagaries  of  Haeckel  and  the  unmeasur- 
able  anti-clericalism  of  Nietzsche  find  a 
ready  ear  with  the  masses  and  incite 
them  to  hatred  of  religion  itself." 

The  fault.  Prof.  Francke  asserts,  lies 
not  with  the  German  people,  who  are 
deeply  religious,  but  solely  with  the 
church. 

It  is  something  to  have  averted  the 


calamity  that  has  overtaken  the  church 
in  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  cultured 
nations.  In  the  delicate  task  of  fitting 
it  to  be  the  vehicle  of  the  modem  spirit, 
the  movement  initiated  by  Channing, 
Parker,  Emerson  and  Thomas  Starr 
King  has  been  one  of  the  dominant 
forces.  Nor  is  the  need  to  keep  re- 
ligious interpretation  abreast  with  ad- 
vancing thought  no  longer  urgent.  In 
the  organized  efforts  to  increase  mem- 
bership, the  main  reliance  of  the  ortho- 
dox churches  is  still  evangelists  who 
denounce  as  atheistic  the  science  that  is 
openly  taught  in  the  state  universities 
and  colleges.  Were  it  not  for  the  min- 
istry of  such  men  as  ]\Ir.  Sullivan,  evan- 
gelical preaching  would  be  utterly  dis- 
credited in  all  circles  where  progressive 
thinking  prevails. 

The  Unitarian  whose  interest  is  cent- 
ered in  the  field  of  practical  philan- 
thropy and  social  reform  likewise  has 
a  message  no  other  can  deliver  so 
effectively.  There  are  two  deeply  rooted 
views  of  human  salvation.  One  is  the 
traditional  theological  view  that  the 
road  to  it  lies  through  formal  observ- 
ances. The  other  is  the  lay  notion  that 
political  remedies  are  an  effective  cure 
for  all  human  ills,  and  that  through 
them  the  value  of  life  in  the  fullest 
measure  may  be  realized.  The  Unitarian 
repudiates  both  of  these  views  and  holds 
that  the  social  ideal  is  life's  great  high- 
way. This  theory  is  the  modern  inter- 
pretation of  the  doctrine  of  justification 
by  faith.  Political  remedies,  the  Uni- 
tarian admits,  are  useful  and  indispen- 
sable instruments,  but  the  value  of  life 
can  never  be  attained  through  them. 
The  only  thing  that  enables  human  life 
to  escape  blighting  poverty  is  the  ideal. 
This  ideal  is  the  religious  or  social  ideal. 
It  differs  from  political  ideals  in  this. 
The  political  ideal  uses  devotion,  self- 
sacrifice,  all  the  higher  qualities  of 
human  nature,  to  divide  huinanity;  the 
religious  ideal  uses  them  to  unite  it. 
The  political  ideal  employs  the  highest 
human  virtues  to  limit  the  operation  of 
social  justice  within  arbitrary  geo- 
graphical lines;  the  religious  ideal  em- 
ploys them  to  extend  the  sway  of  social 
justice  to  the  boundary  lines  of  life 
itself.    The  political  ideal,  w^hen  directed 
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in  support  of  reform  measures  or  of  in- 
dividuals or  classes  needing  aid  in  the 
struggle  for  existence,  confines  the 
sentiment  of  reverence  for  human  na- 
ture to  groups.  Each  propaganda 
divides  the  whole  into  opposing  groups. 
If  it  is  a  temperance  propaganda,  the 
emotions  of  hatred,  distrust,  contempt 
are  aroused  and  centered  upon  the 
brewer,  the  saloon-keeper  and  their  sup- 
porters. The  religious  ideal  stirs  these 
feelings  to  their  depths  but  directs  them 
solely  upon  the  action  sought  to  be 
arrested.  To  the  question,  who  is  my 
neighbor?  the  political  ideal  returns  the 
answer,  all  but  the  Germans,  or  English 
or  French ;  all  but  the  saloon-keepers, 
gamblers,  grafters,  franchise-grabbers, 
labor  agitators,  trust  magnates.  To  the 
question,  who  is  my  neighbor,  the  re- 
ligious ideal  answers,  all  fellow  beings. 

Only  those  who  believe  that  the  value 
of  life  reposes  in  its  ideal, — an  ideal 
which,  as  the  great  organizing  genius 
of  Christianity  pointed  out  in  the  im- 
mortal thirteenth  chapter  of  First 
Corinthians,  is  the  very  antithesis  of  the 
political  ideal,  have  the  clear  vision  to 
free  social  reform  from  the  shackles  of 
political  ideals.  The  mission  of  the 
Unitarian  is  not  ended. 


Questions  to  tlie  Unchiircliecl 

1.  If  you  have  come  to  question  or 
to  deny  a  creed  of  your  youth,  have 
you  taken  the  trouble  to  search  whether 
there  may  not  be  a  church  of  the  Free 
Spirit  in  which  you  may  find  simple 
and  essential  religion  without  the  bur- 
den which  you  found  in  dogmas? 

2.  Are  you  willing  to  continue  lend- 
ing your  infiucnce  toward  producing  a 
nation  which  shall  cease  to  worship,  and 
perhaps  believe  that  nothing  in  life  or 
above  life  is  worth  worshiping? 

3.  Do  you  think  that  the  priceless 
power  within  you  which  in  great  mo- 
ments has  lifted  you  up  in  aspiration 
to  ideal  Perfection,  would  not  be  culti- 
vated and  purified  if  you  passed  one 
solemn  hour  in  every  week  in  a  house 
of  thought  and  prayer? 

4.  If  you  say:  "I  can  attend  to  the 
life  of  the  spirit  at  home  or  in  the 
woods,"  you  are  right.     But  do  you? 


5.  You  have  often  and  properly 
asked  such  questions  as  these:  "Am  I 
doing  my  duty  to  my  family?  to  my 
country?  to  my  business?"  What 
answer  would  speak  within  if  you 
should  ask  this  question  :  ' '  Am  I  doing 
my  duty  to  my  spiritual  nature — heart 
— will — conscience  ? ' ' 

6.  As  you  look  out  upon  human  so- 
ciety, past  and  present,  would  you 
rather  belong  to  that  communion  of  men 
and  women  who  have  worshiped  and  de- 
rived from  worship  strength  and  in- 
sight, or  to  those  who  have  passed  and 
are  passing  through  life  unvisited  by 
conscious  communion  with  the  Highest? 
— Faith  and  Freedom. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry 

This  is  the  month  of  examinations 
and  vacation  at  the  Unitarian  school. 
There  were  no  chapel  services  or  social 
affairs  during  the  examination  period, 
but  on  the  night  after  the  last  examina- 
tion the  students  gathered  round  the 
Old  Fireplace  and  ]\Ir.  and  ]\Irs.  Burke 
served  refreshments. 

Several  new  students  are  expected  to 
enroll  during  the  coming  semester.  Mr. 
Le  Roy  of  Seattle  is  already  here. 

The  Alameda  and  Richmond  churches 
are  flourishing  under  the  ministry  of 
students  from  the  school.  Both  these 
churches  are  preparing  for  still  more 
extensive  work  next  year. — F.  K. 


Song  of  the  Brown  Thrush. 

This  is  the  song  the  Brown  Thrush  flings; 

Out  of  his  thicket  of  roses; 
Hark,  how  it  bubbles  and  rings, 
Mark  how  it  closes: 

Luck,   luck 

What   luck? 

Good  enough  for  nie, 

I'm  alive,  you  see! 

Sun   shining 

No  repining; 

Never  borrow 

Idle  sorrow ; 

Drop  it! 

('over  it  up! 

Hold   your  cup, 

Joy  will  fill  it, 

Don't  spill  it, 

Steady,  be  ready, 

Good 'luck! 

— Henry  Van   Dyke. 
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National  Duty  to  Justice 

By     Stopford     A.     Brooke,     in     The     Hibbert 
Journal. 

There  are  times,  I  hold,  in  history, 
when  war  must  be  risked  if  a  nation  is 
to  retain  its  greatness  of  mind,  its 
position  as  a  supporter  not  only  of  its 
own  interests,  but  of  the  vaster  inter- 
ests of  mankind.  When  the  rulers  of 
any  nation  deliberately  assail  the  lib- 
erties of  other  peoples,  prosecute,  tor- 
ture and  slay  by  force  those  who  with- 
stand against  their  aggression,  it  is  our 
duty  to  take  sides  openly  against  them, 
to  protest  publicly  by  the  voice  of  the 
government  against  them,  to  hold  them 
up  to  the  shame  of  mankind,  to  have 
no  friendship  with  them,  and  to  back  up 
our  words  by  action,  if  necessary,  even 
at  the  risk  of  war. 

The  doctrine  of  non-intervention  is 
a  good  doctrine,  but  not  when  carried  to 
so  great  an  extreme  that  a  nation  re- 
mains silent  and  inactive  face  to  face 
with  deliberate  crime  of  the  deepest 
dye,  wrought  against  justice,  liberty, 
pity  and  human  nature,  against  the 
whole  progress  of  the  human  race.  No 
people  Avhich  does  not  take  an  open 
stand  in  behalf  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  not  only  within  its  own  borders, 
but  also  over  the  whole  world,  which 
does  not  proclaim  that  it  owes  a  duty  to 
mankind  and  the  vast  causes  of  man- 
kind, as  well  as  to  itself,  can  remain 
great.  It  is  then  on  the  path  to  decay, 
and,  if  it  do  not  repent,  to  death. 

I  trust  the  time  will  come  when  all 
those  nations,  East  and  West,  who  love 
freedom  and  justice  and  the  tolerance 
of  thought,  will  ally  themselves  to- 
gether not  only  for  their  own  interests, 
but  for  those  of  humanity,  and  will  say 
— fearing  no  war,  for  their  united 
power  will  be  overwhelming — to  the  gov- 
ernments who  violate  liberty,  justice 
and  pity :  '  *  This  must  cease ;  reform 
yourselves  or  stand  your  trial  before 
the  tribunal  of  mankind  to  receive  judg- 
ment." Of  that  I  do  not  despair;  and 
that  alone,  as  things  are  now,  would  put 
an  end  to  war. 


The  Sunday   School 

( The  following  message  from  the  Sun- 
day school  of  the  Church  of  the  Unity 
of  St.  Louis  is  worth  heeding  by  all 
parents  and  guardians  of  children.) 

You  have  observed  that  your  chil- 
dren in  the  Sunday  school  of  the 
Church  of  the  Unity  study  the  Bible. 
Do  you  know  Avhy  we  make  such  great 
use  of  this  book?  Our  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

1.  There  are  are  no  higher  state- 
ments of  spiritual  truth  than  some  of 
those  found  in  the  Bible,  e.  g.,  that 
God  is  love,  that  he  is  the  spirit  of 
Truth,  that  we  are  the  children  of  the 
Perfect,  that  we  are  to  overcome  evil 
with  good.  Experience  has  shown  that 
they  live  well  who  live  in  the  spirit  of 
the  23rd  psalm,  the  Lord's  Prayer  and 
the  13th  chapter  of  1  Corinthians ;  who 
love  the  Highest  with  all  their  heart 
and  their  neighbors  as  themselves. 

2.  This  book  has  played  a  great  part 
in  history  and  is  still  influential.  As  it 
is  no  longer  generally  read  at  home  and 
is  not  studied  in  school,  there  is  dan- 
ger that  the  children  will  grow  up  in 
ignorance  of  it,  and  that  in  consequence 
they  will  either  depreciate  and  ignore 
it  or  regard  it  with  something  of  the 
superstitious  feeling  that  a  savage  has 
for  his  fetish. 

We  aim  to  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way 
that  when  the  children  leave  Sunday 
school,  their  memories  will  be  stored 
with  the  great  sentences  of  the  script- 
ures and  in  their  minds  will  be  the  per- 
fectly clear  conception  of  the  Bible  as 
a  part  of  a  great  literature  which  rec- 
ords the  evolution  of  the  religious 
thought  and  feeling  of  the  Hebrew  peo- 
ple through  more  than  a  thousand 
years. 

Children  so  taught  will  clearly  dis- 
tinguish between  the  ideas  and  senti- 
ments of  the  barbarous  time  portrayed 
in  the  Book  of  Judges  and  the  nobles 
teaching  of  the  prophets  of  Paul  and 
Jesus.  They  will  see  how  the  religion 
of  civilized  peoples  grew,  and  though 
not  despising  the  early  stages  will  un- 
derstand that  only  the  latest  and  high- 
est standards  and  ideals  are  for  us. 
]\Ioreover,  they  will  learn  to  think  in 
terms    of    growth,    to    realize    that    our 
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supreme  reverence  is  for  the  spirit  of 
truth  and  the  ideals  of  goodness  which 
we  are  to  follow  wherever  they  may 
lead. 

So  taught,  the  children  will  not  have 
to  unlearn  anything  when  they  go  to 
high  school  or  the  university.  As  they 
grow  up,  they  will  find  themselves  at 
home  in  the  world  of  thought.  Nothing 
that  science  will  ever  discover  can  pos- 
sibly conflict  with  that  love  of  truth, 
that  devotion  to  goodness  and  conse- 
cration to  right  and  to  human  service 
which  is  the  essence  of  Christianity  and 
all  religion. 

It  is  thus  our  purpose  in  dealing  with 
the  Bible  to  clarify  the  moral  .judg- 
ments of  your  children,  to  train  their 
admiration  so  that  they  will  unreserved- 
ly love  nothing  but  the  best,  and  to 
send  them  out  into  the  world  with  clear 
and  rational  conceptions  of  the  Bible 
and  the  religious  life. 

Asking  your  earnest  co-operation  and 
desiring   your   suggestions    for   the    im- 
provement of  our  Sunday  school. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Geo.  R.  Dodson. 


The  Christmas  Mystery 

I  heard  the  bells  on  Christmas  Day 
The  old  familiar  carols  play," 
And,  musing  on  the  story  old, 
I  saw  a  mystic  truth  unfold 

The  crowded  inn,  the  humble  stall. 
The  shining  glory  over  all; 
The  scenes  so  strange  in  sacred  lore, 
I  saw  transpiring  at  my  door. 

No  strangers,  these  who  turned  away, 
To  seek  their  rest  amid  the  hay; 
The  same  stars  twinkled  overhead 
That  shone  on  man's  primeval  bed. 

The  shepherds  watcliing  on  the  hills 
Were  men  who  shared  our  common  ills; 
The  Child  who  lay  on  Mary's  breast 
Was  born  of  pain,  like  all  the  rest. 

Familiar  scenes  of  every  day 
W^lierein  diviner  meanings  lay, 
"Hid  in  the  flesh  from  fleshly  sight," 
The  mystery  of  that  holy  night. 

And  so  the  startled  world  awoke, 
Amazed  to  learn  that  when  God  spoke 
'Twas  not  by  mouth  of  priests  and  kings. 
But  tlirougli  the  soul  of  common  things. 

— Eev.  Charles  Pease. 


The  Song  Without  Words 

Lured  by  conspiring  skies  and  breeze, 
We  strolled  beneath  remembered  trees, 

To  take  our  last  farewell. 
The  witching  stillness  of  the  wood 
Made  every  silence  understood. 

So  much  we  dared  not  tell; 

For  now  the  time  had  come  to  part. 
And  that  we  both  possessed  a  heart 

Alas!  we  had  forgot. 
We  looked  into  each  other's  eyes, 
And  both  saw  there  the  Paradise 

Forbidden  to  our  lot. 

Yet  heart  clasped  heart  and  lip  met  lip. 
In  seal  of  soul 's  companionship, 

Forgetting   'twas  farewell. 
Then  coming  from  I  know  not  where 
A  song  filled  all  the  summer  air. 

And  bound  me  in  its  spell. 

Was  it  a  bird  that  sang  that  song, 
Which  in  my  memory  has  dwelt  long. 

And  which  still  satisfies? 
Was  it  a  bird,  or  my  own  heart? 
For  now  it  seems  no  more  a  part 

Of  wood,  or  breeze,  or  skies. 

Though  years  have  sped,  and  fate  ordains 
We  ne'er  shall  meet,  that  tryst  remains 

A  fadeless  immortelle; 
And  ever  in  my  heart  that  song 
Sings  on,  hope 's  promise  to  prolong, 

Regardless  of  farewell. 

— James  Terry  White. 


Mr.  Shailer  Mathews,  the  Dean  of 
the  Divinity  School  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  says  hopefully:  ''The  co- 
operation between  state  universities  and 
churches  is  growing  closer.  Feelings 
of  mutual  suspicion  are  rapidly  dis- 
appearing. As  I  look  over  the  last 
twenty  years  I  am  impressed  with  the 
change  which  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  organized  Christianity  in  these  re- 
spects. I  do  not  find  that  Christianity 
has  grown  less  interested  in  spiritual 
truths.  The  people  in  their  search  for 
larger,  corporate  self-expression  move 
towards  that  freedom  of  the  s])irit 
whicli  is  boi-n  of  trust  in  the  Heavenly 
Father.  Our  religious  life  is  certainly 
nioving  forward.  We  are  organizing 
idenls  and  teachings  and  institutions 
which  will  make  the  religion  of  the 
future  less  a  system  of  dogmatics  and 
more  a  form  of  rational  living.  God 
and  Christ  will  mean  even  more  to  the 
democrat  of  thirty  years  hence  than 
they  mean  to  us  todav." 
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Alameda — The  Sunday  school  chil- 
dren enjoyed  a  very  successful  Christ- 
mas party  in  the  social  room  of  the 
Alameda  church  on  the  day  after 
Christmas.  The  parents  came  to  enjoy 
the  evening  with  the  children,  and  all 
played  games  and  sang  Christmas  carols 
together.  Stockings  filled  with  candy 
were  given  to  the  children  and  their 
parents. 

The  close  of  this  year  finds  the  Ala- 
meda church  on  a  considerably  firmer 
basis  and  there  is  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  slow,  patient  efforts  here 
are  beginning  to  bear  fruit. 


Bellingham — Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil 
gave  us  three  holiday  sermons  on  De- 
cember 17,  24,  31,  on  "Ought  Christians 
to  Observe  Christmas?"  suggested  by 
the  world  war;  "The  Christmas  That 
Never  was,"  suggested  by  the  Christian 
ideal,  and  "Time  Servers  and  New 
Year,"  suggested  by  artificial  living. 


Eugene,  Ore. — The  newly  formed 
Parish  Committee  decided  to  inaugur- 
ate a  weekly  Church  Home  Evening  on 
December  13th.  The  gatherings  are 
held  in  the  church  parlor  and  are  social 
in  character.  The  venture  had  a  most 
encouraging  opening  when  a  roomful  of 
people  sat  in  a  circle  around  the  hos- 
pitable fire  and  enjoyed  the  conversa- 
tion. A  few  items  of  mu-sic,  etc.,  added 
to  the  pleasure  of  the  evening.  It  is 
expected  that  this  institution  will  meet 
a  felt  want  and  bring  the  members  into 
closer  fellowship. 

The  Women's  Alliance  has  been  meet- 
ing regularly  every  two  weeks  in  the 
homes  of  the  members  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  church  year.  A  few  weeks 
ago  a  silver  tea  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
O.sburn  on  the  kind  invitation  of  ]Mrs. 
Osburn.  The  gathering  was  addressed 
by  ]\Ir.  ^liller,  a  director  of  the  School 
of  Commerce  of  the  University,  on  the 
work  of  the  Tariff  Connnission.  On  the 
analogy  of  biology  Mr.  Miller  argued 
that  this  nation  ought  to  protect  itself 
against  the  productions  of  countries 
where  there  is  a  lower  standard  of  liv- 
ing by  a  scientific  system  of  tariffs. 
Brotherhood  could  be  attained  by  grad- 


ually leading  the  backward  nations  to 
adopt  higher  standards;  so  unfair  com- 
petition would  cease. 

On  December  13th  a  silver  tea  and 
sale  of  work  was  held  at  the  church. 
The  goods  for  sale  were  mostly  the 
contents  of  the  chest,  composed  of  the 
remainders  of  previous  sales.  The  af- 
fair was  arranged  with  but  little  prepar- 
ation and  the  financial  result  was  con- 
sidered to  be  highly  satisfactory. 

Since  the  beginning  of  the  semester 
Dr.  Sheldon  has  been  giving  a  series  of 
talks  under  the  general  heading  of 
Social  Ethics  to  his  class  on  Sunday 
mornings,  discussing  such  topics  as 
"The  Value  and  Limitations  of  Dem- 
ocracy," "The  Moral  Value  of  Prop- 
ertv,"  "The  Function  of  the  Home." 
"The  Function  of  the  School,"  "The 
Function  of  the  Church,"  "The  Value 
of  Nationalism."  AYe  consider  our- 
selves very  fortunate  in  being  able  to 
offer  such  splendid  opportunities  to  our 
young  people. 

Church  attendance  has  been  encourag- 
ing. Some  of  the  pastor's  recent  subjects 
have  been  "Ibsen's  An  Enemv  of  So- 
ciety," "The  Church  and  the'World," 
"The  Religion  of  the  Samaritan,"  (on 
anti-tuberculosis  Sunday),  "Servetus.  a 
Unitarian  Martyr  of  the  16th  Century." 

The  subject  for  December  24th  is  "In- 
tolerance," suggested  by  a  great  film 
production  recently  shown  in  Eugene. 


Oakland — ]Mr.  Simonds  has  been  giv- 
ing, in  addition  to  the  usual  morning 
services,  a  series  of  Sunday  evening 
illustrated  evening  lectures  on  the 
Bibles  of  all  lands  and  ages.  In  Octo- 
ber he  covered  India,  China  and  Japan. 
In  November  the  Egyptian  Book  of  the 
Dead,  and  the  Bibles  of  the  Hebrews 
and  Christians  Avere  considered,  and  in 
December  came  the  Koran  and  Ameri- 
can Bibles,  ancient  and  modern.  The 
announcements  for  Jainiary  cover,  in 
the  morning:  "Faith's  Noble  Answer," 
"The  Folly  of  Wasting  Our  Spiritual 
Resources,"  "The  Brave  Negotions  of 
Robert  Burns."  "The  Blessed  Faith  of 
the  Souls."  In  the  evenings  the  illus- 
trated lectures  will  be  resumed,  the 
first  on  January  7th  being  on  "The 
:\Iother  of  Sorrows— Old  Ireland." 
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Richmond — The  Richmond  church  is 
planning  several  new  features  for  the 
coining  year.  The  Friday  evening  lec- 
tures will  be  continued  and  a  very  in- 
teresting program  is  being  prepared. 
]Mr.  Patrick  D.  L.  Mulhall  of  Dublin, 
Ireland,  who  has  been  lecturing  at  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry will  conduct  an  adult  class  in  the 
Sunday  school.  He  will  give  his  class  a 
series  of  talks  on  "Genetics." 

The  Sunday  school  children  enjoyed 
a  very  happy  party  during  the  Sunday 
school  hour  singing  carols  and  receiving 
gifts  from  the  tree.  Miss  Epperson,  the 
children's  librarian  at  the  public 
library,  told  a  Christmas  story. 


Salt  Lake  City — Services  were  re- 
sumed in  the  fall  in  Unity  Hall  much 
improved.  Through  the  generosity  of 
parishioners  the  interior  was  redecor- 
ated and  new  strips  provided  for  the 
aisles.  A  suit  against  adjoining  prop- 
erty owners  came  to  friendly  settlement. 
The  amount  received,  $265,  was  spent 
for  a  cement  roadway  which  protects 
our  property  and  disposes  of  a  vexing 
matter  long  standing.  In  necessary  and 
needed  repairs  and  improvements  the 
church  has  spent  $600  during  the  year. 

The  Lloyd  Alliance  carries  the  paving 
tax,  a  part  of  the  choir  expense,  eon- 
tributes  to  the  minister's  salary  and 
meets  numerous  current  demands.  A 
dinner  or  luncheon  is  given  each  month. 
A  course  of  work  is  being  carried  out 
this  year,  led  by  members  and  speakers 
from  the  outside,  planned  to  cover  the 
most  important  activities  of  the  liberal 
church. 

Through  the  work  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee, appointed  at  the  last  anniial 
meeting,  eight  su1)scriptions  were  in- 
creased and  fourteen  new  names  added. 
Rev.  William  Channing  Brown  spent 
three  days  with  us  in  November,  work- 
ing with  the  finance  committee.  This 
effort  resulted  in  sixteen  new  subscrip- 
tions, four  increased  and  eight  re- 
newed. 

Not  the  least  of  ]\Ir.  Brown 's  visit 
Ava.s  the  contagion  of  his  confidence  in 
our  cause  and  enthusiasm  for  it.  About 
eighty  came  to  the  monthly  dinner  at 
the  close  of  which  he  told  us  of  the 
larger  work  to  hearten  us  in  our  own. 


The  city  has  had  a  revival  effort  of 
six  weeks  in  the  Biederwolfe  Tabernacle 
built  for  the  occasion.  Those  counted 
absent  or  worse,  were  the  Catholic,  Mor- 
mon, Jewish,  Episcopalian,  Christian 
Science  and  Unitarian  churches.  The 
last  two  came  in  for  special  attention. 

The  sermons  for  November  and  De- 
cember dealt  with  "The  Religious  Ex- 
perience"; "The  Evolution  of  Hell"; 
"Saved  From  and  Saved  To  Escape 
and  Opportunity";  "The  Conquering 
God  and  the  Way  to  Salvation";  "Opi- 
ate or  Dynamic — The  Church  of  the 
Heavenly  Rest  vs.  the  Church  of  the 
Advancing  Kingdom";  "The  Truce  of 
God";  and  "Lights  and  Shadows  of 
the  year." 

On  December  third  the  minister  spoke 
on  "Poland,  Her  Service  and  Need." 
The  collection,  $18.75,  was  sent  to  the 
Polish  Relief  Committee.  On  November 
26  ]\Ir.  Charles  Mason  Remey  of  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  took  the  morning  sermon 
and  told  us  of  the  Bahai  faith. 


Seattle  University  Church. — The 
autumn  has  brought  many  delightful 
events  into  the  life  of  this  new  church, 
which  has  helped  to  deepen  and 
strengthen  the  religious  and  social  func- 
tions here  laid.  The  Sunday  school 
opened  September  10,  with  ]\Ir.  William 
H.  Gorham  as  the  superintendent,  tak- 
ing the  place  of  Mrs.  Eastland,  who 
had  directed  the  school  since  the  be- 
ginning, in  December,  1913.  Then 
sixteen  were  enrolled.  Today  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  and  teachers  exceeds 
seventy.  Mr.  Gorham  brings  an  experi- 
ence and  a  spirit  of  devotion  that  will 
aid  the  great  purpose  of  religious  in- 
struction the  church  longs  to  initiate 
and  carry  through. 

September  13  the  parish  held  a  sup- 
per and  social  gathering  at  the  home  of 
Mr.  H.  H.  Benton.  ]More  than  seventy- 
five  were  present.  A  beautiful  and 
somewhat  unusual  feature  of  the  occa- 
sion was  a  great  fire  in  the  garden, 
around  which,  after  the  fashion  of  New 
England,  the  i)eople  roasted  ears  of 
sweet   corn. 

On  Sunday,  September  13.  Dr.  Paul 
Revere  Frothingham  of  Boston  preached 
with  most  helpfid  spiritual  power  and 
insight  upon   the  "Simjilicity  that   was 
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in  Christ."  It  was  an  interpretation  of 
the  religion  of  Jesus  not  to  be  forgotten 
by  those  who  heard  it.  And  on  the 
following  Thursday,  September  21,  Rev. 
William  L.  Sullivan  preached  on  the  in- 
fluence of  Jesus  for  the  present  day. 
Both  these  addresses  laid  supreme  stress 
upon  the  spiritual  teaching  of  Jesus, 
identifying  his  religion  with  all  spiritual 
religion,  and  showing  the  vast  need  of 
such  spirituality  in  the  life  of  our  time 
and  in  individual  lives. 

During  the  month  of  October  the 
minister,  Mr.  Perkins,  was  in  the  East. 
The  people  had  the  helpful  ministra- 
tions of  Mr.  Weil  of  Bellingham,  Mr. 
W.  G.  Eliot  of  Portland,  Mr.  Letham  of 
Victoria,  our  fellow  ministers;  also  of 
Dr.  Schmidt  of  Adelphia  College  in 
Seattle,  a  Baptist  institution ;  and  of 
Prof.  Start,  chairman  of  the  church, 
and  himself  well  fitted  for  religious 
teaching. 

In  November  a  fair  was  held  in  the 
home  of  Mrs.  William  H.  Gorham, 
which  proved  more  successful  than  any 
such  event  held  before. 

The  children  of  the  Sunday  school 
held  a  Christmas  tree  in  the  home  of 
Mrs.  E.  A.  Start  in  the  afternoon  of 
December  23 ;  and  in  the  evening  of 
December  26  the  Sunday  school  were  the 
guests  of  the  First  Church  Sunday 
school,  the  evening  being  one  of  kind 
hospitality  and  delightful  fellowship. 
At  the  Christmas  service  in  the  chapel, 
December  24th,  the  children  were  pres- 
ent, marching  in  procession  into  the 
church,  singing  carols,  and  having  part 
in  the  opening  services.  There  was  a 
christening  service.  Especial  music  had 
been  prepared  and  the  whole  spirit  of 
the  occasion  was  one  of  devotion  and 
happiuess  and  praise. 


San  Francisco — Mr.  Dutton's  ser- 
mons for  December  have  been  closely 
associated  with  the  Christmas  motive. 
On  the  3rd  he  spoke  on  "The  ]\Iother 
of  Jcvsus — and  the  IMothers  of  ilen."  On 
the  10th  and  17th  on  "The  Man-God," 
and  "The  ^lan  Jesus."  The  Christmas 
sermon  on  the  24th  was  on  "Followers 
of  Jesus."  It  was  a  strong  protest 
against  the  claim  that  Christianity  has 
broken  down  and  a  forcible  declaration 


that  the  world  suffers  from  choosing 
Barabas  and  not  Jesus.  We  are  not 
Christians  till  we  are  followers  of  Christ 
and  led  by  His  spirit.  He  proclaimed 
the  interdependence  of  men  and  the  one- 
ness of  the  human  and  the  divine.  He 
was  not  a  social  reformer.  His  gospel 
was  not  economic.  His  word  was  of 
the  spirit,  and  touched  profoundly  the 
relation  of  man  to  his  fello\\anan,  and 
of  man  to  God. 

The  Christmas  service  was  beautiful 
throughout,  the  music  being  in  harmony 
with  the  spoken  word  and  the  deeply 
religious  spirit  of  the  day. 

Instead  of  the  evening  service  there 
was  a  fine  vesper  carol  service,  at 
which  the  best  of  German,  French  and 
English  carols  were  beautifully  sung, 
and  Mr.  Button  spoke  briefly  and  fit- 
tingly. 

Mr.  Dutton's  sermon  on  the  31st  was 
on  "The  Good  New  Times,"  a  nobly 
optimistic  outlook.  In  spite  of  the 
great  darkness  he  felt  confident  that 
the  light  was  about  to  break.  He  dis- 
cerned foregleams  in  groups  of  noble 
men  in  almost  every  nation  who  felt 
that  only  through  the  principles  of  love 
upon  which  Christianity  rested,  could 
civilization  be  maintained — that  the 
futility  of  hate  and  war  was  made  plain 
by  the  awful  struggle  that  oppresses  the 
world.  Again  he  felt  hope  Ijy  reason  of 
the  increase  of  internationalism  and  the 
growing  feeling  of  world  brotherhood. 
A  third  cause  for  faith  was  the  acknowl- 
edged increase  of  social  concern  in  re- 
ligion. More  and  more  a  better  world 
rather  than  selfish  salvation  is  the  end 
sought  by  the  churches.  In  spite  of  all 
the  world  is  better  and  men  are  hopeful 
because  of  profound  faith  in  eternal 
righteousness. 

The  Sunday  School  held  a  very  en- 
joyable festival  on  the  evening  of  De- 
cember 22nd.  A  significant  feature  was 
the  unanimously  voted  surrender  of  the 
customary  gifts  and  the  donation  of 
their  cost  to  the  fund  for  the  suffering 
children  of  Europe.  In  addition  to  this 
a  goodly  sum  was  deposited  by  the 
pleased  audience  in  boxes  held  by  two 
girls  at  the  door  by  which  it  left. 

]\[r.  Reed's  classes  on  Comparative 
Religion    have    been    largely    attended. 
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jBabylon  and  Assyria  have  been  vividly 
revealed. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  enjoyed,  on 
the  3rd,  a  generous  program  of  Christ- 
mas carols.  On  the  11th,  before  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work,  I\Irs.  W.  S. 
Duncombe  gave  a  spirited  and  interest- 
ing account  of  "A  Westerner's  Impres- 
sions of  the  East." 


Spokane — The  church  at  Spokane  is 
having  a  varied  diet  during  the  interim 
between  the  departure  of  ]\Ir.  Dietrich 
and  the  calling  of  a  new  minister.  Rev. 
F.  A.  Weil  preached  on  November  5th 
and  12,  and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Dole  on 
November  19th.  On  November  26th  and 
December  3rd  and  10th  Rev.  Fred 
Vivian  Fisher  officiated,  and  on  Decem- 
ber 17  and  24th  Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur, 
D.  D.,  Avas  Math  them.  It  is  hoped  soon 
to  determine  the  succession,  but  natur- 
ally they  wish  to  make  the  best  possible 
selection.  The  annual  bazaar  was  held 
on  December  7th  and  8th,  dinner  being 
served  at  noon. 


Stockton. — ^There  is  on  every  hand 
evidence  of  increasing  interest  and  loy- 
alty on  the  part  of  Unitarians  and  their 
sympathizers  in  the  rapidly  developing 
city  of  Stockton. 

During  the  month  we  were  visited  by 
the  Field  Secretary,  charged  by  the 
officers  of  the  Association  with  reporting 
on  the  most  favorable  location  for  a 
church  lot  should  the  proposed  erection 
of  a  building  prove  feasible.  After  a 
careful  survey  an  option  was  obtained  on 
a  lot  71x76,  on  the  corner  of  Central 
Avenue  and  Elm  Street,  at  $1,700.  On 
the  last  day  of  the  year  came  the  approv- 
al of  the  selection  and  announcement 
that  the  Amreican  Unitarian  Association 
is  ready  to  purchase  the  lot.  Plans  are 
being  prepared  for  an  attractive  build- 
ing that  will  be  an  ornament  to  the 
locality.  It  is  expected  that  the  $1,300 
subscrilicd  for  a  lot  will  l)e  transferred 
to  the  building.  It  is  believed  that  the 
Women's  National  Alliance  will  con- 
tribute $500.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult 
to  secure  from  public  spirited  citizens 
of  Stockton,  appreciators  of  Mr.  Heeb 
and  the  good  work  he  is  doing,  the 
amount  required  to  complete  the  build- 


' '  They  say  the  habit  of  motoring  pro- 
duces a  fixed,  set  expression. ' ' 

"Yes;  it  seems  strange,  doesn't  it,  that 
an  auto  face  shouldn't  be  also  a  mobile 
one?"  

"Can  you  tell  me  what  a  smile  is?" 
asked  a  gentleman  of  a  little  girl. 

' '  Yes,  sir ;  it 's  the  whisper  of  a  laugh. ' ' 
— ■' '  Answers. ' ' 


Wife — You  know,  Henry,  I  speak  as 
I  think. 

Hub — Yes,  my  love ;  onh^  oftener. — 
Topeka  Journal. 

She — Do  you  believe  that  too  many 
cooks  spoil  the  broth? 

He — Yes,  altogether  too  many. — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 


' '  An  heirloom, ' '  said  Jimmie  's  mother, 
"is  something  that  has  come  down  from 
father  to  son,  and  in  some  instances  is 
greatly  prized."  "I'd  prize  these  heir- 
looms I'm  Avearing, "  said  her  son,  "a 
good  deal  more  if  they  wasn't  so  long 
in  the  leg's." 


"Could  you  suggest  some  suitable 
badge  for  our  'Don't  AVorry  Club'?" 
asked  the  typewriter  boarder.  "How 
would  a  pine-knot  do?"  asked  the 
Cheerful    Idiot. — Indianapolis    Journal. 

"I  am  delighted  to  meet  you,"  said 
the  father  of  the  college  student,  shak- 
ing hands  warmly  with  the  professor. 
"]\Iy  son  took  algebra  from  you  last 
year,  you  know."  "Pardon  me,"  said 
the  professor ;  "he  was  exposed  to  it, 
but  did  not  take  it." — Exchange. 


Professor  ^Nlunsterberg  once  wrote : 
"When  I  spoke  in  Brooklyn,  an  enter- 
prising reporter  came  to  me  before  the 
lecture  and  asked  if  I  would  not  give 
him  its  points,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
obliged  to  hear  it.  I  began,  and  he 
wrote  'Sikology. '  I  said  tliat  was  not 
the  way  to  spell  it.  and  asked,  'Do  you 
know  nothing  about  psychology?'  'Not 
a  thing, '  he  replied.  '  I  thank  God  ! '  I 
said.  'You  are  the  first  man  I  have 
found  in  America  wlio  does  not  know 
all  about  it.'  " — p]xchange. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Letcher,  2614  Hilgard  Ave., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Paterson,  1227  R  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Los   Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Brvant  St.,  Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Eedlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.,  San 
Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco; 

Miss  Loraine  Lawton,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Mrs.  Alice  Phettiplace,  1938  Columbia  Ave., 
Eugene,  Oregon. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton, 
member  for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the 
National,  or  Central,  Post  Office  Mission 
Committee.  Address,  1922  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BANK    BOND 

A  superior  paper  for 

BUSINESS    CORRESPONDENCE, 

INSURANCE  POLICIES 

and  all 

BUSINESS  BLANKS 

At  a  low  price. 

See  Water  Mark 

Manufactured  only  for 

BONESTELL  &  CO. 

Paper  Dealers 

118-124   FIRST  STREET 


Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


J.  S.  Andrews 
Manager 


Ebtablished  1851 


FISHER  &  CO. 

Exclusive  Hatters 

127-129    KEARNY  STREET 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 

ALL  STYLES  $3.00  UP 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitai'ian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

The   Old   Testament   in   the   Light   of   Tuday — Bade. 

Theism  and  Humanity — Balfour. 

What   Men   Live   By — Cabot. 

A    Far    Journey — Rihbany. 

Heralds    of    a    Liberal    Faith — Eliot. 

Sources    of    Religious    Insight — Royce. 

Christianizing   the    Social    Order — Rauschenbusch. 

The  Minister  and   Spiritual  Life — -Gunsaulus. 

Misery  and  Its   Causes — Devine. 

History   of   Egypt — J.    H.   Breasted. 

The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Egyptians — Steindorff. 

The   Religion   of   Veda — M.    Bloomfield. 

The    History    and    Literature    of    Buddhism — T.    W. 

Rhys-Davids. 
The  Study  of  Religion — M.  Jastrovr. 
The  Religion  of  Babylonia  and  Assyria — M.  Jastrow. 
The     Civilization     of     Babylonia     and      Assyria  —  M. 

Jastrow. 
Treasurv   of  Ancient   Egypt — A.   E.   P.  Weigall. 
The   Old   Egyptian   Faith — Naville. 
India    and    Its    Faiths — J.    B.    Pratt. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


Phone  Kearny  1141 

Geo.  H.  Murdock  &  Son. 

Real  Estate  and  Insurance 

Country  Lands  a  Specialty 

311   California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER   LIFE 


A  Srltgtnn  nf  tlft  spirit 


A  Faith  that  the  universal  Life  from  which  all 
things  come  is  at  least  as  great  as  we  are;  therefore 
that  It  knows;  that  It  purposes;  that  It  loves. 

A  Trust  in  the  ineffable  splendor  and  divine 
destiny  of  a  human  nature  which  can  live,  work 
and  die  for  eternal  ideas; 

A  Conviction  that  these  two  Realities,  the  eternal 
spirit  and  the  human  spirit,  may  meet  and  mingle 
in  high  communion; 

A  Belief  that  the  cleansing  of  our  spiritual  vision, 
the  invigorating  of  our  moral  power,  the  serving  of 
our  fellows,  the  devout  obeying  of  the  Right,  and 
the  uniting  of  our  souls  with  the  Highest,  constitute 
the  indestructible  substance  of  Religion,  and  cover 
every  essential  in  the  Gospel  of  Jesus. — WiLLIAM 
L.  Sullivan. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  FEBRUARY,  1917 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITAEIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast, 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
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Striving  Ahead 

Old  Past,  let  go  and  drop  in  the  sea. 
Till  fathomless  waters  cover  thee. 
For  1  am  living,  but  thou  are  dead; 
Thou  drawest  back ;   I  strive  ahead, 
,      The  Dav  to  find. 


iEhitortal 

AVhen  one  compares  the  actual  with 
the  ideal  in  almost  any  department  of 
life,  so  mneh  is  found  lacking  that  it 
is  difficult  to  readily  determine  what 
special  thing  or  quality  is  to  be  assigned 
first  importance,  but  a  more  careful  con- 
sideration is  apt  to  convince  us  that 
loyalty  is  the  pre-eminent  need.  Most 
of  us  kno>v  pretty  well  what  we  ought 
to  do,  but  that  does  us  no  good  unless 
we  do  it.  Knowledge  must  be  expressed 
in  terms  of  life  or  it  is  of  no  avail.  The 
most  perfect  engine  in  the  world  stands 
worthless  on  the  track  unless  generated 
power  turns  its  wheels.  The  will  to  do 
alone  gives  value  to  knowledge  and  abil- 
ity. Even  convictions  may  miss  con- 
nection and  leave  life  profitless.  Unless 
we  are  loyal  to  our  convictions  and 
ideals  they  are  a  mockery.  And  the  de- 
gree of  loyalty  is  often  of  more  impor- 
tance than  the  quality  of  conviction. 

Especially  is  this  true  in  matters  of 
religion,  and  we  are  forced  to  admit  that 
the  man  who  is  true  to  forms  that  seem 
unintelligent  and  even  absurd  gains 
power  and  benefit  that  those  who  think 
straighter  and  know  more  do  not.  And 
so  we  see  men  and  women  whom  intel- 
lectually we  can  hardly  respect,  con- 
trolh^d  by  loyalty  to  some  vagarx',  who 
make  greater  sacrifices,  and  are  more 
helpful  to  othcM's  than  those  who  are 
clear-eyed  and  cultivated,  but  with  all 
their  gettings  have  no  fixed  loyalty  to  a 
strong  conviction  of  si)ii-itHal  responsi- 
bility. 

It  is  without  doubt  an  element  of 
weakne.s.s  in  our  liberal  ('hurch(\s  fliat 
we  lack  in  loyalty.  Narrowness  tends  to 
intensity,  while  bri-adth  and  liberality, 
while  it  extends  synipalhy  (or  ought  to), 
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tends  to  generosity  and  indulgence. 
There  is  a  source  of  danger  that  we  need 
to  guard  against  in  our  firm  faith  in 
final  good,  and  the  trust  that  the  powers 
of  life  are  beneficent.  We  need  faith 
and  trust,  but  not  the  kind  that  absolve.s 
us  from  doing  anything  that  we  feel 
troublasome  or  unpleasant  or  that  ex- 
cludes man  as  a  co-worker  with  God. 
As  Mr.  Button  put  it  in  a  recent  ser- 
mon, "the  great  refusal  is  the  refusal 
of  every  individual  man  to  count  one." 
Manhood  carries  with  it  the  responsi- 
bility of  each  individual  to  do  his  part 
for  the  good  of  the  whole,  and  human- 
ity suffers  from  superabundance  of  slack- 
ers,— men  who  are  too  animal  to  be 
counted  as  real  men:  Tigers  some, 
monkeys  others,  and  hogs  in  droves. 
Sometimes  men  of  ideals  seem  rare,  and 
ideals  are  never  realized,  for  ideals  ad- 
vance and  the  ideal  recedes.  But  what 
we  most  suffer  from  is  ideals  feebly  held 
and  detachable  when  self-sacrifice  is  in 
any  way  involved. 


It  sometimes  seems  that  fineness  and 
the  liberality  born  of  sympathy  and 
generosity  are  pretty  heavily  handi- 
capped. The  man  of  limited  knowledge, 
narrow  experience  and  no  imagination 
is  positive,  unyielding,  and  blindly  de- 
voted. He  has  no  doubts,  no  sensibility 
and  no  consideration.  He  is  provoking- 
ly  loyal  to  his  inherited  prejudices  or 
appropriated  belief.  He  is  strong,  con- 
fident and  immensely  practical.  He  is 
excitable  and  censorious, — a  partisan  in 
politics,  a  bigot  in  religion.  His  name 
is  legion,  and  often  he  prides  himself  on 
being  orthodox. 

Men  who  think  differ,  and  hold  their 
conclusions  with  deference,  and  subject 
to  revision.  They  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming indifferent,  and  having  given  up 
the  conviction  that  a  man  is  saved  by 
■what  he  believes  they  are  apt  to  rest  in 


a  clouded  conclusion  that  it  makes  little 
difference  what  be  believes  or  fails  to 
believe.  But  it  makes  all  the  difference 
in  the  world  what  a  man  believes  as  to 
his  own  life, — what  he  is  to  get  out  of 
it  or  put  into  it,  as  to  what  he  is  and 
where  he  belongs.  If  he  becomes  a  ma- 
chine for  making  money,  he  loses  his 
chance  of  being  a  man.  If  enjoyment 
is  his  end,  regardless  of  right  and 
wrong,  he  may  be  a  satisfied  animal  but 
he  will  never  develop  a  soul. 


The  life  that  has  a  controlling  pur- 
pose may  meet  with  failures,  but  it  has 
hope,  for  when  wrong-doing  brings  its 
retribution  suffering  may  chasten  and 
correct.  That  is  best  which  nourishes 
the  spirit.  Perhaps  the  greatest  trial 
that  man  endures  is  material  success. 
The  rich  man  may  Avin  the  true  life, 
but  it  is  through  a  way  that  one  who 
knew  compared  to  a  needle's  eye. 

The  man  who  seeks,  and  is  satisfied 
with,  only  things,  misses  all  that  is  best. 
If  on  the  other  hand  he  steadfastlv  fol- 
lows  the  upright,  self-respecting,  life- 
conserving  gratefully  the  things  that 
come,  and  using  them  wisely  and  well, 
he  will  be  the  happier  for  it.  It  is  what 
we  hold  to  be  first  that  counts.  To  the 
first  our  loyalty  is  due.  The  trouble 
seems  to  be  that  even  after  we  have 
chosen  we  falter  in  our  loyalty.  We 
assent  to  things  in  a  half-hearted  way, 
but  there  is  no  enthusiasm  in  our 
allegiance. 

This  has  many  applications  and  is 
quite  manifest  in  church  attendance  and 
church  support.  ]\Iost  men  and  women 
are  ready  to  admit  that  the  church  is 
indispensable  as  a  community  asset. 
There  are  many  who  use  it  but  twice — 
once  when  life  is  made  complete  through 
marriage,  and  once  Avhen  its  end  is  sol- 
emnized, but  its  salutory  influence  in 
restraining  wrong,  and  in  inspiring  good 
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is  admitted,  and  sometimes  is  felt.  Yet 
responsibility  for  its  support  is  general- 
ly o^'erlooked,  and  any  earnest  effort  to 
test  self-benefit  is  never  made.  And  in 
case  of  those  who  have  inherited  or 
formed  the  habit  of  elmreh-going  there 
is  too  often  deplorable  looseness  in  the 
bond  that  holds  them  to  support  or  at- 
tendance that  is  even  remotely  adequate 
or  deserved. 

If  one  really  believes  that  the  church 
is  worth  while  he  is  called  upon  to  ex- 
press it  by  giving  it  a  chance  to  do  its 
best.  If  sacrifice  is  involved  it  must 
be  made,  if  inertia  and  indulgence  are 
to  be  overcome,  determined  effort  must 
be  constantly  put  forth.  Only  by  resolute 
facing  of  responsibilit^y  can  self-respect 
be  maintained.  If  the  church  is  not 
what  it  should  be  all  the  more  need  of 
standing  by  and  helping  to  make  it 
stronger  and  better. 

As  to  what  church  demands  loyalty 
each  man  must  determine.  There  is  no 
absolute  best.  That  one  which  he  can 
most  loyally  serve,  and  which  he  finds 
to  be  the  most  helpful  and  inspiring  in 
his  own  life  is  for  him  the  best.  The 
field  is  broad  and  ripe  for  harvest. 
Every  church  in  the  land  can  be 
strengthened  and  made  of  incalculably 
greater  value  if  those  who  by  predelic- 
tion  or  conviction  should  be  its  adherents 
would  take  their  places  and  add  their 
power. 


It  is  matter  of  interest  to  note  the 
differences  in  manifested  loyalty  to  dif- 
ferent forms  of  faith  among  the  men 
of  today,  and  speculation  is  natural  as 
to  the  underlying  caus(>.  One  wonders 
whether  it  is  in  the  faith  or  the  type 
of  men.  When  the  synagogues  are  found 
full  and  many  Christian  churches  with 
an  almost  disheartening  amount  of  un- 
filled pews,  we  credit  it  to  the  strength 
of  Jewish  character  rather  than  to  the 


superiority  of  the  Jewish  religion.  Rabbi 
Meyer  of  the  Temple  Emanu-El  has  just 
had  his  salary  raised  to  $10,800  a  year. 
His  Christian  cotemporaries,  who  are  the 
most  generoush'  paid  receive  less  than 
half  this  sum.  AVhy  is  it  ?  Our  Catholic 
churches  are  well  attended  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  their  loyalty.  The  relation 
of  their  religion  to  life  is  not  always 
clear,  but  that  they  are  held  is  presump- 
tive evidence  that  they  are  where  they 
belong.  The  phenomena  of  the  growth 
of  Christian  Science  is  a  significant 
feature  of  modern  life, — not  easy  to  ac- 
count for,  but  at  least  an  indication  that 
there  are  counteracting  forces  that 
strongly  oppose  the  hard  materialism 
that  seemed  to  threaten  the  world.  The 
churches  multiply,  drawing  from  various 
sources,  including  strong  men,  synagogue 
trained,  who  never  had  shown  any  sym- 
pathy with  anything  either  Christian  or 
scientific.  It  is  wise  to  accept  facts,  and 
to  place  the  best  construction  on  them. 
It  seems  to  disturb  some  peojile  to  see 
the  crowds  that  pour  from  their  churches 
after  a  sermonless  service,  but  why 
should  it?  It  should  be  a  satisfaction 
to  feel  that  so  many  find  a  satisfying 
belief,  and  show  such  loyality  to  it. 
That  the  belief  does  not  satisfy  us  is  not 
in  derogation  of  its  worth  to  those  whom 
it  does  satisfy,  and  that  they  are  there, 
instead  of  being  with  us,  indicates  that 
there  is  where  they  belong.  To  the  ex- 
tent that  they  are  made  better  and  hap- 
pier men  and  women  we  should  rejoice 
at  the  result  and  the  means  bj^  which  it 
is  reached. 

But  that  is  no  reason  Avhatever  that 
Ave  should  not  be  firmly  loyal  to  our  own 
way  of  thinking  and  our  own  manner 
of  worship  and  service,  for  in  spite  of 
all  its  imperfections  we  hold  it  to  be, 
at  least  for  us,  "the  way,  the  truth  and 
the  life".  It  is  to  us,  not  a  new  religion, 
but  the  developed  form  of  religion  itself 
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as  voiced  by  the  seers  and  prophets  of 
all  ages,  but  supremely  by  Jesus  Christ. 
It  seeks  to  embody  the  spirit  of  his 
teachings,  whollj^  freed  from  what  we 
consider  the  errors  and  misapprehen- 
sions of  the  ages.  We  believe  that  there 
is  room  within  it  for  all  of  truth,  of 
aspiration,  of  love  and  of  service.  "We 
may  stand  erect  and  unafraid,  blinking 
nothing,  triLsting  fully.  We  recognize 
pain  and  sorrow.  We  know  there  is  evil 
and  wrong.  We  may  not  understand  or 
comprehend  many  things,  but  one  thing 
we  Imow — that  if  we  choose  the  right 
and  walking  humbly,  do  justly  and  love 
mercy,  all  shall  be  well  with  us  for  we 
shall  be  helpers  of  God  in  making  the 
world  better. 

There  is  plainly  in  utter  freedom  from 
the  narrow  fears  that  held  our  ancestors 
in  check,  a  source  of  weakness  so  far  as 
blind  devotion  and  outward  observance 
are  concerned.  The  church  is  simply  an 
agency  for  spiritual  nurture  and  co- 
operation in  well-being  and  well-doing. 
The  motives  that  control  us  are  different 
and  our  sense  of  obligation  is  quite  other 
than  the  means  of  grace  that  actuated 
our.  ancestors.  If  we  go  to  church  it 
is  for  cause.  We  want  to  get  something 
or  give  something.  But  Ave  are  exposed 
to  underestimate  its  importance  and 
value  and  it  is  submitted  that  if  we  give' 
it  candid  thought  and  recognize  what  a 
just  sense  of  values  demands,  we  will 
show  a  loyalty  deeper  and  stronger  than 
ever  was  given  from  narrow  zeal. 


There  is  danger  of  doing  injustice  in 
the  matter  of  judgment  as  to  condi- 
tions through  over  estimating  ills  and 
wrong  by  reason  of  the  publicity  given 
to  the  exceptional.  Papers  in  report- 
ing the  abnormal  so  glaringly  throw 
truth  out  of  focus.  One  concern  with  a 
strike  monopolizes  the  space  of  a  morn- 
ing paper,  and  we  forget  the  hundreds 


of  thousands  who  go  on  peacefully  from 
year  to  j^ear.  One  employer  is  brutal 
and  unfeeling  and  gets  in  the  fore- 
ground. A  thousand  are  fair  and  do 
the  best  they  can,  but  all  are  condemned 
together  as  slave-drivers.  It  is  by  such 
injustice  that  class  distinctions  are  jnag- 
nified  and  bad  feeling  is  fostered. 

When  one  runs  across  instances  of 
good  will  and  sympathj^  it  can  be  no 
mistake  to  make  the  most  of  them. 
At  Stockton  there  has  grown  from  a 
very  small  beginning  a  very  large  man- 
ufacturing concern — the  Holt  Manufac- 
turing Co.  employing  1700  men,  and 
maintaining  a  daily  pay-roll  of  $5000. 
Through  considerate  and  sympathetic 
treatment  of  employes  a  most  friendly 
spirit  exists,  and  great  loyalty  and 
pride.  As  evidence  of  the  company's 
methods  the  eight  hour  day  is  to  sup- 
plant the  nine  hour  day  without  change 
of  pay.  and  the  change  comes  volunta- 
rily without  solicitation  or  request.  It 
was  granted  without  being  even  asked 
for.  At  Christmas  every  employe  re- 
ceived a  money  gift,  proportioned  on 
term  of  service — from  a  minimum  of 
$5  up  to  $100.  for  those  employed  ten 
years.  A  man  put  at  work  the  day  be- 
fore Christmas  was  almost  paralyzed 
at  getting  his  $5.  It  was  a  modern  in- 
stance of  the  eleventh  hour  husband- 
man. Now  men  of  business  who  do 
such  things  do  more  to  increase  faith 
in  goodness,  and  to  make  good  will 
tangible  and  serviceable  than  the  most 
ardent  proelaimers  of  what  some  one 
else  should  do. 


In  the  Conference  Department  there 
is  outlined  a  committee  report,  being 
submitted  for  the  consideration  of  min- 
isters and  delegates  to  the  Berkeley 
Conference  in  ^lay.  The  proposition  to 
subdivide  the  immense  territory  deserves 
careful    consideration.      There    are    rea- 
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sons  for  and  against  and  they  must  be 
weighed  impartially.  Few  realize  the 
imperial  domain  involved.  A  delegate 
from  Bellingham  must  travel  1708  miles 
to  attend  a  conference  at  San  Diego, 
and  if  a  San  Diego  delegate  goes  to 
Spokane  he  covers  1749  miles.  In 
square  miles  our  three  states  equal  all 
Germany  with  half  of  France  added. 
An  annual  conference  always  relies 
almost  entirely  on  the  churches  near 
the  place  at  which  it  is  held,  and  as  it 
alternates  between  the  eenter  and  the 
north  and  the  center  and  the  south,  the 
north  and  the  south  hold  a  poorly  at- 
tended conference  every  third  j^ear,  and 
in  self-defense  somewhat  irregularly 
hold  a  local  conference  every  je-AV — in 
the  meantime  being  called  upon  to  at- 
tend and  contribute  to  the  annual  meet- 
ings of  the  Coast  Conference.  It  seems 
desirable  that  real  conference  occur 
every  year,  and  but  once  a  year.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  very  desirable  that 
we  hold  together  and  avoid  the  loss  we 
Avould  sustain  by  becoming  separate 
units  independent  of  each  other,  and 
gaining  no  strength  or  inspiration  from 
association  and  co-operation. 


Attention  is  called  to  the  appeal  of 
the  American  I^nitarian  A&sociation  for 
support  in  carrying  out  its  plans  for 
the  present  year.  It  seems  best  to  allow 
this  call  to  stand  as  the  first  witness  in 
the  case,  and  to  reserve  till  the  next 
session  of  the  court  the  hearing  of  other 
testimony.  In  the  March  number  an 
exhibit  will  be  filed  showing  what  the 
Association  has  done  for  the  Pacific 
Coast,  and  wliat.  in  retui-n,  the  Pacific 
Coast  has  d(me  for  the  Association. 


Angels  still  visit  us  though  wings 
are  furled.  At  one  of  our  churches 
vi^here  there  was  an  unpleasant  gap  be- 
tween bills  to  be  paid  and  money  where- 


withal to  do  it,  a  man  of  unangelical 
appearance  arose  and  remaked  that  he 
would  pay  one  third  of  the  amount  if 
the  other  members  of  the  congregation 
would  raise  the  other  two-thirds.  In 
thirty  minutes  it  was  done.  Another 
church  where  a  debt  to  a  bank  had  for 
years  hung  like  a  millstone  around  the 
necks  of  the  believers,  oflPered  to  sub- 
scribe dollar  for  dollar  to  what  all  the 
members  might  give,  and  gave  two 
weeks  for  them  to  pay  the  debt.  They 
are  at  it. 


The  increasing  use  of  the  Henry  Pierce 
Library  is  very  gratifying.  In  January 
fifty  books  were  taken  out,  quite  an  ad- 
vance on  any  previous  record.  Sugges- 
tions as  to  accpiisitions  have  come  from 
as  far  as  North  Braintree,  Mass.  In  our 
advertisement  in  this  issue  the  recent  ad- 
ditions are  given.  xV  complete  catalogue 
of  all  its  books,  in  the  libraiy  at  Head- 
quarters and  in  the  library  of  the  Pacific 
School  for  the  Ministry,  is  being  printed, 
and  will  be  sent  on  request. 


We  learn  from  the  Land  of  Sun- 
shine "South  of  the  Tehachipi" — that 
a  local  conference  is  being  arranged 
for  the  week  beginning  March  11th, 
to  be  held  at  the  Redlands  church. 
Strength  to  the  arms  and  hearts  of  the 
builders.  Particulars  may  be  expected 
in  our  next  number. 


It  is  with  a  sense  of  public  and  per- 
sonal loss  that  the  death  of  Henry  II. 
Wood  of  Oakland  on  January  25th  is  an- 
nounced. Born  in  AValpole.  !Mass.,  nearly 
86  years  ago  ]\Ir.  AVood  has  long  been  a 
resident  of  San  Francisco,  and  by  his 
absolute  integrity  and  reliability,  and 
his  kindliness  and  simplicity  of  charac- 
ter he  endeared  himself  to  all  who  knew 
him.  He  was  for  many  years  a  trustee 
of  the  San  Francisco  church. 

C.  A.  M. 
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Mr.  and  Mrs.  Heeb  of  Stockton  spent 
the  last  week  of  the  old  year  in  Los 
Angeles,  Mr.  Heeb  being  called  to  offici- 
ate at  the  burial  of  an  old  and  valued 
friend. 

Mr.  Thomas  G.  Barnard,  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Unitarian  Church  of  Los 
Angeles,  died  in  that  city  on  December 
29th.  He  was  born  on  Prince  Edward 
Island  in  1826  and  had  been  a  resident 
of  Los  Angeles  for  over  twenty-five 
years,  during  all  of  which  he  was  active 
in  connection  with  church  work. 

Rev.  Clay  MacCauley,  our  representa- 
tive in  Japan,  published  on  New  Year's 
Day  this  little  poem,  in  the  Japanese 
meter  and  manner,  dedicating  it  to  His 
Imperial  Majesty  Yoshihito,  Emperor  of 
Japan : 

"Snow  on  a  Distant  Mountain" 

Eve  of  lowering  sky: 

Night  of  tempest,  wind  and  rain: 

Morn  of  radiant  calm — 

See!  Mount  Fuji's  gleaming  crest, 
Storm  free,  bears  a  crown  of  snow. 

The  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church,  having  com- 
pleted a  series  of  sermons  on  America's 
Gospel  of  Life,  and  the  Men  Who  Pro- 
claimed It,  in  which  he  treated  of  the 
contributions  of  American  Poets  and 
Literary  Men  to  Religious  Faith,  is  now 
beginning  a  series  of  sermons  upon  Our 
American  Religion  and  Our  Great 
Preachers. 

In  this  series  Channing,  Hosea  Ballon 
and  Theodore  Parker  will  be  recognized 
as  the  heretics  of  the  early  part  of  the 
nineteenth  century  who  were  forced  out 
of  the  evangelical  churches  because  of 
their  insistance  that  religion  is  a  natural 
experience  and  is  not  dependent  upon 
the  supernatural.  Horace  Bushnell, 
.Henry  Ward  Beecher  and  Phillips 
Brooks  constitute  a  group  who  a  little 
later  stood  for  essentially  the  same  thing 
as  the  Channing  group,  but  the  spirit  of 
the  times  had  so  broad(med  that  they 
were  permitted  to  remain  in  the  evan- 
gelical fold. 

Mr.  Hodgin  will  deal  with  these  vari- 
ous phases  of  religious  experience  in  a 
series  of  Sunday  morning  sermons  that 
will  cover  about  three  months. 


Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner,  lately  minister 
of  the  Unitarian  church  in  Gardner,  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, addressed  the  Parish  Club  of 
the  Universalist  church  at  Riverside  on 
January  12th,  speaking  on  "A  Genuine 
Liberal  Christian." 

The  annual  dinner  of  the  Unitarian 
Society  of  Spokane  was  held  at  a  lunch- 
room on  the  evening  of  January  18th, 
and  was  a  social  occasion  only,  with 
short  talks  from  several  members.  The 
annual  business  meeting  of  the  society 
was  held  the  following  week  at  the 
church. 

The  estate  of  Horace  Davis  has  been 
probated  and  amounted  to  $578,534, 
upon  which  the  state  will  collect  as  in- 
heritance tax  $$18,779.  The  $70,000  be- 
quest to  the  American  Unitarian  Asso- 
ciation for  the  use  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  IMinistry  was 
finally  exempted  from  an  inheritance 
tax  that  would  have  diminished  it  by 
$6,725. 

The  Oakland  church  celebrated  the  an- 
niversary of  the  birth  of  Robert  Bums 
on  Sunday  evening,  January  14.  Many 
of  Burns'  poems,  set  to  music,  were  sung, 
and  talks  on  the  poet  were  given  by  Col. 
John  P.  Irish,  Robert  Robertson  and  the 
Rev.  William  Day  Simonds,  who  said: 
' '  I  love  and  honor  Robert  Burns  because 
he  dared  to  confront  the  cold  and  cruel 
theology  of  his  day  with  the  lance  of 
his  Avit  and  the  sword  of  his  logic.  With 
his  keen  understanding  and  his  great 
heart  he  gave  dark  superstition  a  blow 
from  which  it  never  recovered.  He 
would  have  said  with  a  modern  writer: 
'I  hate  theology  and  botany,  but  I  love 
religion  and  flowers'." 

The  Alameda  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  January  11th.  The  reports 
of  the  officers  and  different  organiza- 
tions of  the  church  show  a  good  condi- 
tion of  affairs  and  an  increase  in  attend- 
ance both  in  church  and  Sunday  school, 
as  well  as  at  the  Young  People's  meet- 
ings, which  are  held  once  a  month.  The 
Unity  Circle,  Sunday  school  and  church 
all  have  funds  in  the  treasury. 

Studies  in  modern  drama  are  to  be 
conducted   bv   the   Rev.    Charles   Pease, 
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pastor  of  the  Sacramento  church,  every 
two  weeks.  The  first  was  held  January 
15th.  Plays  based  on  the  different 
dramas  will  be  given  from  time  to  time. 

At  Los  Angeles  every  Thursday  even- 
ing, from  January  25th  (except  when 
there  is  a  stereopticon  lecture)  Mr. 
Hodgin  gives  an  informal  lecture  on 
"The  History  of  American  Unitarian- 
ism  and  the  Growth  of  Liberal 
Thought." 

Mrs.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight  of  Berk- 
eley, in  response  to  a  cablegram  from 
Scotland,  left  at  short  notice  on  Janu- 
ary 2r/th  to  cross  the  continent  that 
she  might  sail  on  February  2nd  for  her 
home.  Her  father  (90  years  old)  is  in 
failing  health  and  her  sisters  summoned 
her  to  his  bedside  lest  she  might  not  see 
him  again. 

Before  the  AVoman's  Alliance  of 
Fresno  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  on  the 
afternoon  of  January  9th  reviewed  a 
recent  book  by  Johannes  Jorgenson,  a 
Danish  Catholic  man  of  letters,  and  gave 
in  his  address  a  report  of  what  happens 
at  Lourdes,  the  French  shrine  of  mir- 
aculous healing,  from  the  standpoint  of 
a  Catholic  believer.  At  a  later  meeting 
he  will  present  the  opposite  point  of 
view  as  revealed  in  Zola's  novel 
"Lourdes." 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  An- 
geles on  January  23rd  addressed  the 
public  affairs  section  of  the  AVoman's 
Club  of  San  Pedro  on  "The  World 
War."  ]Mr.  Hodgkin  holds  the  belief 
that  the  war  does  not  settle  disputes 
and  is  therefore  futile. 

Rev.  Francis  AVatry  of  Long  Beach 
addressed  the  Veterans'  Union  of  that 
city  on  January  15th.  His  theme  was 
"Religion  and  Patriotism,"  reviewing 
the  progress  of  the  great  principle  of 
human  liberty  through  the  centuries 
which  has  been  hel])ed  and  hindered 
successively  by  the  dominating  religions 
of  the  world.  After  a  masterly  review 
of  the  various  phases  of  religious  activ- 
ities and  their  influence  for  good  or  ill 
on  the  life  of  the  world,  he  paid  an 
eloquent  tribute  to  the  Christianity  of 
the  present  day  in  its  efforts  to  divest 
itself   of  the   trammels   of   ecclesiastical 


domination  over  the  affairs  of  govern- 
ment, and  its  helpful  influence  in  estab- 
lishing the  principles  of  political  and 
religious  freedom  for  which  America 
stands. 

On  January  21st  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess  preached  a  good  sermon  on  "The 
Dimensions  of  Life."  Length,  depth 
and  breadth  were  searchingly  considered 
and  the  conclusions  were  well  fathomed. 
The  Hanford  Sentinel  prints  liberal  ex- 
tracts, and  thousands  of  readers  up  and 
down  the  valley,  who  go  to  other 
churches,  some  of  them,  and  who  never 
go  to  church,  most  of  them,  read  two  or 
three  columns  of  sensible  and  helpful 
religious  thoughts  and  are  enlightened 
and  comforted. 

The  churches  of  San  Francisco  de- 
velop essential  unity  on  practical  topics. 
On  the  evening  of  January  21st  among 
the  ministers  whose  discourses  dealt  with 
disgraceful  conditions  in  certain  cafes 
and  rooming-houses  were  Rev.  C.  S.  S. 
Dutton  of  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Rev.  Josiali  Sibley  of  Calvary  Presby- 
terian, Rev.  Alexander  Stevens  of  Grace 
]\Iethodist,  W.  A.  AVassa  of  the  German 
Alethodist,  Rev.  0.  P.  Bell  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  and  Bishop  A.  W.  Leon- 
ard, head  of  the  IMethodist  Episcopal 
church  in  California. 

The  Fresno  Republican  notices  a 
somewhat  novel  use  of  a  church  bulletin 
board  that  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  is 
making.  The  church  is  at  the  corner  of 
Tuolumne  and  0,  and  several  hundred 
]K^ople  pass  it  every  day.  AVhy  not  make 
the  church  preach  to  the  way-fa rer?  A 
board  three  by  six  can  make  prominent 
catchy  texts  and  encouraging  sentences. 
Rainy-day  congregation  may  read, 
"Fair  AVeather  Never  JMade  a  Good 
Sailor."  Health  texts  are  oft'ered,  "A 
Cheerful  Heart  Doeth  Good  Like  a 
jMedicine."  Alinority  men  are  strength- 
(>ne(l  by  being  remindinl  that  "One 
AVith  God  is  a  Alajority."  Emerson, 
Franklin  and  Alark  Twain  share  the 
space  with  Hebrew  I'rophets  and  passers 
by  get  the  habit  of  seeking  inspiration 
as  they  go  around  the  corner. 

Very  prosperous  conditions  within  the 
Santa  Barbara  society  were  reported  on 
at  the  annual  meeting  on  Januarv  9th. 
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The  Woman's  Alliance  served  a  dinner 
at  6:30  o'clock  and  at  8  o'clock  the 
business  session  was  held,  with  Judge 
R.  B.  Canfield,  as  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  presiding. 

The  financial  report  showed  that  all 
subscriptions  had  been  paid  in  full.  All 
bills  against  the  society  were  paid  and 
a  comfortable  balance  remained  in  the 
funds  of  the  various  church  depart- 
ments. Taking  it  all  in  all,  a  very  pros- 
perous year  had  been  enjoyed.  Many 
new  members  had  been  received. 

San  Diego  points  the  way  to  strength- 
en the  church  on  the  business  side.  On 
January  14th  the  service  was  devoted  to 
the  "Every  Member  Canvass,"  and  was 
a  layman's  meeting.  The  theme  was, 
"What  the  Church  Means  to  Me,"  and 
the  speakers  were  Judge  M.  A.  Luce, 
District  Attorney  Spencer  M.  Marsh, 
William  Templeton  Johnson,  Miss  Alice 
Lee  and  Mr.  Bard.  In  the  afternoon 
thirty  solicitors  were  supposed  to  visit 
every  member  of  the  parish  and  secure 
their  subscription  to  the  church  work 
for  the  coming  year.  What  was  the  re- 
sult has  not  yet  been  reported,  but 
whatever  it  was,  something  was  tried. 

On  Jan.  14  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin 
preached  on  "Who  is  Responsible."? 
He  fully  granted  that  the  greater  part 
of  our  powers  and  responsibilities  came 
to  us  through  heredity  and  that  our  en- 
vironment is  also  almost  completely  de- 
termined for  us,  but  there  is  still  open 
to  us  a  range  of  choice  in  the  way  we 
react  under  our  heredity  and  the  way 
we  accept  our  environment  that  is  of  al- 
most infinite  importance. 

"We  are  each  responsible  for  our  own 
attitude  toward  life.  We  may  not  seem 
to  be  able  to  transform  the  outer  world 
to  any  great  extent,  but  we  can  trans- 
form our  own  lives.  Each  one  doing  his 
task  Avell  in  all  parts  of  the  world  would 
mean  that  the  'kingdom  of  heaven  is  at 
hand'." 

Dr.  D.  J.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  began 
a  new  series  of  sermons  from  the  pulpit 
of  the  Boylston  Avenue  Unitarian 
church  January  7  on  "Man:  The  Tem- 
ple of  the  Living  God."  The  subject  for 
the  first  was  ' '  The  Greatest  Thing  in  the 
World:    Character    and   What    It    Is". 


The  topics  following  are  :  ' '  The  Invisible 
Foundation  in  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Soul,"  "The  Pillar  of  Virtue,  Virility: 
Demanded  a  New  Ethical  Code"; 
"Mind,  the  ]\Iaster  Power  That  Molds 
and  Makes :  Glory  of  Knowledge, "  "  The 
Majesty  of  Self-Control:  Sublimity  of 
Will,"  and  "Earth  Holds  Up  to  Its 
Maker  No  Fruit  but  the  Finished  Man."" 

The  Santa  Barbara  Sunday  School 
had  its  Christmas  tree  and  party  ia 
Unity  Hall  on  December  27.  The  chil- 
dren presented  a  short  Christmas  play. 

The  Portland  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  January  9th,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  pastor  of  the  church; 
William  F.  AVoodward,  who  presided, 
and  W.  P.  Olds,  treasurer,  referred  in 
their  addresses  to  the  fifty  years  of 
activity  that  the  meeting  marks,  and 
each  gave  interesting  sidelights  on  the 
growth  and  achievements  of  the  church. 

Of  his  work  as  pastor  and  of  that  of 
his  father.  Dr.  T.  L.  Eliot,  minister 
emeritus,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot  said:  "Both 
pastors  have  felt  that  anything  they  did 
in  religious  or  civic  service  was  this 
church  functioning  in  the  community." 

Mr.  Woodward  gave  special  tribute 
to  the  pastor.  He  said:  "If  preaching 
about  foolish  and  sensational  topics 
makes  a  man  popular,  he  is  not  popular, 
but  behind  all  his  sermons  there  is  the 
soul  of  God.  He  is  a  good  man  and  a 
great  power  of  strength  in  the  com- 
munity. ' ' 

The  bequests  made  by  many  promi- 
nent Portlanders  as  memorials  were 
mentioned  and  the  financial  report 
showed  the  church  in  good  condition. 
Heads  of  all  auxiliary  organizations 
made  reports. 

The  re-election  of  W.  P.  Olds,  William 
H.  Burrage  and  Mrs.  R.  S.  Greenleaf  as 
trustees  concluded  the  business  session. 

The  meeting  was  preceded  by  a  ban- 
quet, attended  by  about  200  members. 

The  Berkeley  Church  held  a  very  en- 
couraging annual  meeting  on  January 
11th.  The  meeting  followed  a  dinner 
prepared  by  the  women  of  the  church 
and  served  by  members  of  the  Channing 
Club  at  which  160  sat  down.  Reports 
were  heard  from  officers  of  the  various 
societies    associated    with    the     church,. 
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while  the  pastor,  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight 
gave  an  accoimt  of  the  fourteen  months 
of  his  ministry.  He  said  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  ehnreh  had  every  reason  to 
face  the  future  with  confidence,  since  a 
splendid  spirit  of  co-operation  prevailed 
in  the  church.  The  church  school  and 
the  Channing  Club  were  reported  as 
growing  and  the  new  organization  of  the 
men  of  the  church  was  declared  proving 
its  value.  The  Women's  Auxiliary 
showed  an  increased  effectiveness  and 
enthusiasm.  The  financial  condition  of 
the  church  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment. 

]\Ir.  Speight  said  the  task  of  the  church 
is  to  translate  the  idea  of  spiritual  fellow- 
ship into  terms  of  practical  co-operation 
for  good,  to  use  the  heritage  of  religious 
freedom  in  the  interests  of  religious 
progress,  and  to  embody  religious  ideals 
in  practical  service  of  the  community 
and  hasten  the  social  reconstruction 
M'hich  the  age  demands." 

The  cumulative  power  of  interest  finds 
striking  illustration  in  the  returns  of  the 
William  and  Alice  Hinckley  Fund  of  the 
San  Francisco  church.  Twenty-seven 
years  ago  $53,156  was  placed  in  the 
hands  of  trustees,  the  interest  to  be  spent 
for  Charity,  Religion  and  Education. 
The  interest  earnings  have  been  $71,895. 
For  the  purposes  indicated  by  the  will 
the  disbursements  have  been  $62,578. 
The  residue  has  been  added  to  the  en- 
dowment, which  now  stands  at  $62,473. 
Nearly  all  the  portion  spimt  for  relief — 
a  large  part  of  the  total — is  disbursed 
through  the  ladies  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work,  the  charitable  arm  of 
the  church,  who  add  greatly  to  the  ett'ec- 
tiveness  of  the  money  through  their  wise 
discrimination  and  sym])athic  friendli- 
ness. 


Gratitude 
Whatever  gifts  and  mercies  to  my  lot  may  fall, 

I  would  not  measure 
As  worth  a  certain  price  in  praise,  or  great  or 
small ; 
But     take    and    use     them     all     with    simple 
pleasure. 

For  when  we  gladly  eat  our  daily  bread  we  bless 

The  hand  that  feeds  us; 
And  when  we  tread  the   road  of  life  in  cheer- 
fulness 
Our    very    heart-beats    jirai.se    the    Love    that 
leads  us.  —Henry  Van  Dyke. 


(Eotttrthutrli 

American  Unitariau  Association 

Our  Work  Together  for  1917 
The  great  and  urgent  need  of  the  Uni- 
tarian cause  in  the  new  year  is  for  a 
fresh  spirit  of  confidence,  optimism,  and 
self-forgetting  endeavor.  The  second 
great  need  is  for  leaders,  a  new  supply 
of  eager,  able,  and  devoted  young  men 
for  the  ministry.  These  two  primary 
needs  can  be  met  only  by  patient  and 
persistent  effort.  They  are  not  results 
that  can  be  obtained  in  a  single  year, 
though  not  a  week  should  go  bj^  without 
progress  toward  these  good  ends. 

What  we  can  do  in  the  new  j^ear  is 
to  provide  better  facilities  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  cause  and  to  maintain 
our  beneficent  activities  in  full  efficiency. 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  last  May  the 
representatives  of  the  churches  unani- 
mously pledged  themselves  to  raise  a 
sum  of  $160,000  for  the  cause  during 
the  current  fiscal  year.  There  are  many 
ways  of  helpfulness  which  we  could 
adopt,  but  the  united  wisdom  of  our 
fellowship,  expressed  at  the  annual 
meeting,  has  decided  that  in  the  year 
1917  we  should  concentrate  our  gifts 
upon  five  enterprises  and  endeavor  to 
raise  the  following  sums, — $75,000  for 
the  support  and  aggressive  extension  of 
the  varied  activities  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  $45,000  for  the 
better  equipment  of  our  new  churches 
and  missions,  $25,000  for  the  endowment 
of  the  Young  People's  Religious  Union, 
$10,000  for  the  increase  of  the  pensions 
to  aged  ministers,  and  $5,000  for  the 
work  of  the  Tuckerman  School.  We 
have  four  months  in  which  to  secure  this 
large  sum  of  money.  Success  can  come 
only  by  and  through  the  active  co-opera- 
tion of  every  minister  and  every  loyal 
Unitarian. 

The  three  smaller  sums  recommended 
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to  be  raised  are  for  objects  that  are  clear-  ceed  a  call  for  $45,000.    I  mention  only 

ly  defined.     The  Tuekerman  School  for  some  of  the  things  that  the   friends  of 

Parish  Assistants  has  just  taken  posses-  the  cause  would  like  to  see  accomplished 

sion  of  its  new  house,  and  its  work  is  as  soon  as  possible : — 

constantly    broadening.       The    Pension  1.  The  purchase  of  lots  for  new  church 

Fund  has   steadily   increasing  responsi-  buildings    in    Albany,    N.    Y.,    Sanford, 

bilities,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  the  I\Ie.,    Holyoke,    Mass.,    Stockton,     Cal, 

year  1918  our  money-raising  endeavors  Houston,     Tex.,     Trenton,     N.    J.,    and 

will  be  largely  concentrated  upon  the  in-  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

crease  of  the  endowment  whereof  the  in-  9.      The    completion    of   the    building 

come    is    available    for    pensions.      The  funds  for  the  proposed  new  churches  in 

endowment    for    the    Young    People's  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y., 

Religious  Union  is  needed  for  the  deep-  and  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

ening  and  enlarging  of  the  work  of  that  3      ^^^iQ  purchase  or  building  of  par- 

society.      The    resources    of   the    young  sonages  for  the  ministers  at  Lawrence, 

people    themselves    are    inadequate    to  Kan.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  New  London,  Conn., 

carry  forward  the  very  essential  work  ^^^  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

with  our  own  boys  and  girls.  I^  ^^^^  ^f  ^^ese  cases  the  local  con- 

The  two  larger  sums  asked  for  may  gtituents  can  be  depended  upon  for  as 

require  some  more  detailed  description,  ij^^gj.^!  gjf^^  ^^  ^1^^-^  ^^^^^^^  p^^^^-^^  ^^^ 

The  $75,000  needed  for  the  support  and  -^^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^11  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^ 

extension  of  the  Association's  work  is  j^^jp    ^^^^    sympathizing    friends    who 

the  vital  part  of  the  whole  endeavor.    It  ^^.^^^    ^^    promote    our   cause    at   large 

is  of  no  use  trying  to  make  a  tree  grow  through  the  agencv  of  an  efiScient  local 

by  pulling  at  the  branches.     We  must  ^.j^^^^^j^      ^he  list  here  given  is  onlv  a 

nourish  the  roots,      The  Association   is  beginning  of  the  ever-extending  needs, 

the  root  and  trunk  without  which  the  ^ut  if  these  enterprises  can  be  cared  for 

branches  will  inevitably  wither.    If  that  ^^  ^he  vear  1917  we  shall  be  deeplv  grate- 

$75,000  IS  not  pro^^ded  for,  then  it  is  f^^^  ^o  those  who  are  readv  and  willing 

almost  useless  to  take  care  of  the  other  ^^  combine  their  resources,  through  the 

benevolences  mentioned   m  the   appeal,  instrumentality  of  their  Association,  to 

In  round  numbers  it  may  be  stated  that  fbpgp  eood  ends 

the  $75,000  should  be  used  as  follows:-  ^^^^  p^j^^^^^  ^pp^^l^  ^^^^  accompany- 

For  the  publication  of  books  and  tracts  -^     cire.^iaj.s  are  now  in  the  hands  of  the 

bearing  the  Unitarian  message $  9,000  ° 

For  the  work  of  the  Department  of  Re-  ministers  and  parish  committees.    I  ven- 

ligious    Eflncation,    the    publishing    of  ^          ^    j           ^^^     j^      -jj     j       ^j^   •       ^. 

Sunday-school   manuals    and   bulletins,  ^                                ° 

the  support  of  The  Beacon 8.500  support    and   that    before    the    first    of 

IZ  ',t''So;r'':*°'n,^Si';l-'amo„g    *'""  -^I"-h  ««  greats  par*  of  thi.  money 

Americans  of  foreign  birth  and  speech    7,000  can  be  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer. 

For  preaching  missions  and  new  endeav-  .y,       should  we  leave  these  matters  Until 

ors  in  the  Department  of  Church  Ex-  ^^  ">  snoum  \\e  iea\e  uiLSC  lUdTiers  uuui 

tension   6,000  the   last   minute  ?    Whv   insist   that   we 

^""p'endHuies''".''.  ^.''.^.^!'.''.\''°' . '"!\  ''".     2.000  ^^^^^^^f^  ^^owd  the  fulfiilment  of  this  all- 

For   the  support   of  ministers   in   new  important  obligation  into  a  breathless  ef- 

churches  and  at  college  centres 38,500  <>     .     i      •         j.i"     i„  +    *              „  i       ^¥   +1,,^ 

^                             '  lort  during  the  last  tour  weeks  or  the 

$75,000  financial    year?      Shall    we    not    all    be 

The    appeal    for    needed    equipment  prompt  to  act  and  generous  to  give? 

might,  of  course,  easily  be  made  to  ex-  Samuel  A.  Eliot. 
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American  Unitarian  Association 
Nomination  of  Officers 

The  nominating  committee  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  met  on 
January  18th  and  organized,  with 
Henry  D.  Sharpe  of  Providence,  R.  I.. 
as  chairman,  and  Rev.  F.  Raymond 
Sturtevant  of  Taunton  as  secretary. 
The  other  members  of  the  committee  are 
Mrs.  AVhitman  Cross,  Wa.shington,  D. 
C. ;  Norman  L.  Bassett,  Augusta,  Maine, 
and  Rev.  Eugene  R.  Shippen,  Detroit, 
Mich. 

The  vote  under  which  this  committee 
was  appointed  is  hereto  appended : 

"Voted,  That  the  President  shall  ap- 
point immediately  after  the  annual 
meeting  a  committee  of  five  members  of 
the  Association,  no  one  of  whom  shall 
be  an  officer  or  director,  to  serve  as  a 
nominating  committee.  The  names  of 
this  committee  shall  be  printed  in  the 
annual  report  of  the  Year  Book.  It 
shall  receive  suggestions  of  names  of 
possible  candidates  up  to  the  first  of 
February  preceding  the  annual  meeting 
and  shall  publish  a  list  of  its  nomina- 
tions in  all  the  denomination's  papers 
before  the  first  of  IMareh.  Other  can- 
didates besides  those  selected  by  the 
nominating  committee,  duly  nominated 
by  fifty  adult  Unitarians,  of  whom  not 
more  than  five  shall  be  members  of  one 
church,  or  parish,  shall  be  added  to  the 
official  ballot,  properly  designated  as 
nominated  on  nomination  papers;  pro- 
vided, however,  such  nominations  are 
duly  submitted  to  the  nominating  com- 
mittee before  the  first  of  April  preced- 
ing the  annual  meeting.  The  nominat- 
ing committee  shall  prepare  an  ofificial 
printed  ballot  for  use  at  the  annual 
meeting,  publishing  copies  of  it  in  all 
the  denominational  papers  before  the 
first  day  of  INfay  preceding  the  annual 
meeting.  The  first  committee  shall  be 
selected  from  the  members  of  the  pres- 
ent nominating  committee  whose  terms 
expire  in  1916,  and  from  the  proposed 
members  on  the  ballot  submitted  to  this 
meeting." 

It  was  voted  to  proceed  in  accordance 
with  this  vote. 

The  nominating  committi^e.  therefore, 
desires  to  announce  that  it  is  prepared 
to  receive  suggestions  of  available  can- 


didates for  nomination  to  the  following 
offices,  viz. :  president ;  a  vice-president 
from  each  of  the  following  districts, — 
Northern  New  England,  Southern  New 
England.  ]\Iiddle  States,  Southern 
States,  Central  West,  Rocky  ]\Iountaiu 
States,  Pacific  Coast  and  Dominion  of 
Canada ;  secretary  ;  assistant  secretary  ; 
treasurer;  six  other  directors,  four  of 
whom  must  be  from  New  England,  one 
from  the  Middle  and  Southern  States, 
and  one  from  the  "Western  States  and 
Pacific  Coast. 

All  suggestions  and  correspondence 
should  be  addressed  to  the  chairman  or 
secretary  and  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
committee  not  later  than  February  15th. 
The  time  Fel)ruary  Lst  as  stated  in  the 
vote  is  by  courtesy  extended  to  Febru- 
ary 15th. 

lExtrarta  iFrom  ^prmntta 

Facing  a  New  Year 

Eev.  Francis  Watry 
WHAT  I  WOULD  HAVE 

1 — Health !  Physical,  mental,  moral 
and  spiritual  health.  Without  this 
harmony  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of 
nature's  God  life  does  not  mean  much 
of  anything.  Our  time'  is  noted  for  its 
emphasis  on  health.  New  Thought, 
Christian  Science  and  a  number  of 
lesser  cults  make  it  their  chief  concern. 
Medical  science  is  also  making  marvel- 
ous progress,  and  it  would  seem  as  if 
good  health  might  soon  be  had  for  the 
asking. 

2. — Money!  Enougli  to  procure  the 
necessities  and  the  ordinary  comforts  of 
life.  Beyond  that  it  is  very  doubtful  if 
money  is  of  any  real  benefit  to  any  one. 
Certain  it  is  that  to  many  it  is  anything 
but  a  blessing.  How  true  is  Emerson's 
saying:  "If  the  gatherer  gathers  too 
much,  nature  takes  out  of  the  man  what 
she  put  into  his  che.st;  swells  the  estate, 
Imt  Idlls  the  owner." 

3. — A  home!  Happy  is  he  who  has  a 
home.  How  poor  beyond  compare  are 
the  homeless.  A  home — not  "a  place 
that  most  peo]>le  use  to  eat  and  to  sleep 
and  to  grunt" — as  Beecher  is  reported 
to  have  said. 

4. — Friends !  At  fewest  a  few  con- 
genial souls,  kindred  spirits.  Early 
friendships  seldom  endure  through  life, 
because  people  grow  apart  in  their  be- 
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liefs,  their  sympathies,  their  hopes  and 
their  aspirations.  Happy  is  he  who  has 
a  few  friends  faithful  and  true. 

WHAT   I   WOULD  BE 

Faithful  and  true  to  the  promptings 
of  the  indwelling  spirit,  and  ever  obedi- 
ent to  the  deeper  aspirations  of  the  soul. 
To  me  "not  disobedient  to  the  heavenly 
vision," — that  is  life's  supreme  aasset. 

WHAT   I   WOULD   DO 

1. — Help  my  fellow  man  to  recognize 
his  worth  and  his  dignity.  See  how  the 
creative  force  in  the  universe  has  toiled 
through  the  ages  to  make  man,  and  how 
God-like  he  has  become.  Who  can 
measure  the  possibilities  of  the  re- 
sponsive soul? 

2. — AVould  help  him  to  understand 
the  relative  value  of  things.  We  are 
poor  because  we  underestimate  the  value 
of  some  things  and  overestimate  that  of 
others.  To  see  and  appreciate  things 
rightly — this  is  true  wisdom. 

3. — Help  others  to  a  larger  and 
clearer  perception  of  the  truth,  and  to 
follow  the  truth  whithersoever  it  leads, 
even  though  it  be  the  royal  road  of  the 
cross.  It  is  true,  we  can  see  only  frag- 
ments of  the  truth  here  and  now.  But 
these  fragments  must  be  true.  This 
will  enable  us  to  see  the  true,  choose  the 
good  and  do  the  right. 

A  True  Revival  of  Religion 

Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodrich 
If  there  is  a  revival  of  religion  in 
America  that  is  to  have  permanent 
etfeet  upon  the  moral  and  religious  life 
of  the  nation  we  need  not  look  for  it 
among  the  noisy  crowds  of  tabernacle- 
goers.  Here  in  America  as  elsewhere,  it 
will  make  itself  manifest  in  the  conduct 
of  men  toward  each  other  and  toward 
God,  and  the  relation  of  our  nation 
toward  other  nations. 

"There  is  such  a  religious  revival  in 
America,  and  it  is  making  itself  mani- 
fest in  just  that  way.  No  one  doubts 
that  there  are  plenty  of  ugly  and 
threatening  features  in  the  industrial 
and  commercial  affairs  of  our  country. 
They  are  plentifully  reported  in  the 
newspapers  every  day.  But  Ave  are  not 
so  well  informed  about  the  changes  for 
the  better  in  business  methods,  the  in- 
crease of  kindness  and  co-operation  that 


is  being  brought  about  between  the  men 
■who  labor  and  the  men  who  direct 
labor.  These  things  are  not  as  sensa- 
tional as  strikes  and  riots  and  bomb- 
throwing,  not  so  likely  to  make  a  good 
sale  for  the  newspaper.  If  we  want  to 
know  about  them  we  must  search  them 
out  in  dry  official  reports,  and  in  the 
books  of  those  who  make  it  a  business 
to  observe  and  record  significant  phases 
of  the  life  of  the  nation. 

"New  ideals  of  the  dealings  of  men 
with  each  other,  of  the  dealing  of  the 
nation  with  its  citizens, — and  in  them 
all  more  of  justice,  more  of  human 
kindness,  more  of  personal  and  less  of 
property  value. — these  have  been  mani- 
festing themselves  remarkably  of  late 
years.  And  a  new  ideal  of  the  dealing 
of  this  nation  with  other  nations —  that 
has  reached  a  clearness  of  development 
which  makes  us  ashamed,  and  rightly, 
of  the  narrow,  conceited,  intolerant 
spirit  which  we  once  thought  was  good 
enough  to  be  called  Americanism. 

"In  the  development  of  this  better- 
mindedness  in  both  our  inward  and  our 
outward  relations  the  solemnities  of  the 
great  world-war  have  had  much  influ- 
ence. As  in  a  mirror  we  have  seen  our- 
selves one  of  a  frantic  group  of  nations 
in  death-grapple  with  each  other.  If 
this  is  the  logical  outcome  of  the  old 
ideals  of  nationalism,  then  we  want  a 
nobler  ideal.  We  turn  with  disgust 
from  the  idea  that  a  nation  must  always 
be  Ishmael — its  hand  for  itself  against 
all  others.  We  seek  a  higher  national- 
ism than  that — higher  and  wiser — one 
in  which  our  welfare  is  best  served  by 
the  welfare  of  all  the  men  whom  God 
made  to  dwell  upon  all  the  face  of  the 
earth. 


What  Shall  I  Bring? 

Life's  shuttles  are  shaping. 

Pray  wliat  shall  I  bring 
To  fill  out  the  pattern, 

And  what  shall  I  sing 
As  I  stand  at  the  looms 

That  ceaselessly,  ring? 

The  best  that  T  am  now, 

Yos.  that  will  I  bring; 
Bright  hope  for  the  better, 

Yes.  that  will  I  sing. 
And  I'll  tend  well  the  looms 

That  ceaselessly  ring. 

— Edward  A.  Horton. 
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(Conducted  by  Eev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Secretary.     Address  3008  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley) 


Proposed   Conference   Reorgan- 
ization 

A  committee  of  the  Conference  Board 
has  submitted  to  the  ministers  of  the 
Coast  churchas  a  proposal  to  substitute 
for  the  present  organization  three  sep- 
arate conferences  to  be  known  as  North 
Pacific,  Mid-Pacific,  and  South  Pacific. 
The  ministers  have  been  asked  to  sub- 
mit this  to  the  churches  and  report  the 
prevailing  opinion.  The  North  Pacific 
Conference  (which  actually  exists  but, 
when  given  responsil)ility  for  ths  life 
and  work  of  the  churches  of  Oregon 
and  AA^ashington,  would  no  doubt  do 
more  than  arrange  an  annual  meeting) 
would  extencl  to  the  Oregon-California 
line,  the  Mid-Pacific  Conference  would 
be  the  active  working  co-operation  of 
all  churches  in  California  north  of  the 
Tehachapi  Pass,  and  the  South  Pacific 
Conference  Avould  take  a  similar  place 
in  the  life  of  the  churches  south  of  that 
geographical  barrier.  Each  Confer- 
ence would  be  asked  to  adopt  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  as  its  organ,  but 
each  Conference  would  have  its  own 
headquarters.  AVith  regard  to  meetings, 
the  committee  suggests  that  each  Con- 
ference should  provide  for  an  annual 
meeting,  with  the  understanding  that 
every  third  year  one  Conference  would 
invite  the  other  two  to  a  joint  meeting 
to  be  held  under  the  full  control  of  the 
inviting  Conference  and  in  that  year 
no  other  meetings  would  be  held.  The 
present  Board  of  Directors  cannot  act 
because  it  cannot  meet  as  a  full  board ; 
the  consequence  is  that  an  organization 
which  is  supposed  to  concern  itself  with 
the  problems  and  opportunities  of  all 
the  Pacific  Coast  churches  can  in  fact 
do  little  more  than  arrange  an  annual 
meeting  and  this  annual  meeting  can 
be  attended  by  only  a  small  numJaer  of 
delegates.  Tinder  the  proposed  arrange- 
ment each  Conference  Avould  have  its 
own  Board  and  would  be  free  to  under- 
take very  definite  service  in  its  own 
territory. 

If  the  reports  from  the  ministers  are 
favorable   the   proposal   will   be   recom- 


mended to  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  present  Conference  and  will  then, 
if  approved,  be  submitted  for  action  at 
the  Conference  at  Berkeley  in  May. 
If  any  readers  of  this  colu];nn  have  sug- 
gestions to  make  or  have  an  opinion  on 
this  proposal,  either  for  or  against,  the 
secretary  will  much  appreciate  a  state- 
ment from  them. 

The  offer  to  conduct  Unitarian  ser- 
vices at  the  California  State  Prison  has 
not  been  accepted,  the  Warden  having" 
explained  that  at  prcvsent  there  are  as 
many  services  on  Sundays  as  the  prison 
arrangements  permit. 

The  Treasurer  reports  that  a  number 
of  churches  have  so  far  made  no  re- 
sponse to  the  appeal  for  the  usual  ap- 
propriations for  the  Conference.  It  is 
hoped  that  this  matter  will  receive  the 
attention  of  ministers  and  church 
treasurers  in  the  near  future. 

H.  E.  B.  Speight. 


Raising  Money  for  the  Churcli 

No  one  has  any  doubt  that  the  ordin- 
ary church  fails  to  draw  from  its  tribu- 
tary community  a  very  large  part  of 
the  support  it  ought  to  get,  or  could  get 
if  earnest  and  systematic  efforts  were 
made.  The  trouble  is  that  those  who 
are  really  interested  are  unable  or  un- 
willing to  take  the  steps  necessary.  No 
one  likes  to  ask  anybody  to  take  a  pew, 
or  to  contribute  what  he  is  able  to  give. 
It  is  commonly  left  to  the  minister  or 
not  done  at  all.  IMinisters  are  long 
suffering  and  su])ject  to  much  assorted 
abuse,  but  about  the  worst  affront  is  to 
allow  them  to  solicit  patronage.  It  is 
past  belief  that  this  can  be  expected  or 
tolerated,  but  it  is  only  a  little  more 
decent  to  do  nothing  and  let  a  minister 
go  unpaid,  or  underpaid. 

Some  months  ago  a  little  light  was 
thrown  on  possibilities  when  the  minis- 
ters at  Fresno  and  Stockton  exchanged 
pulpits  and  each  solicited  for  the  other. 
Subscriptions  and  subscribers  were 
practically  doubled  in  a  ten  days  can- 
vass,  demonstrating  the  potential   sup- 
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port  that  was  running  to  waste  from  a 
policy  and  practice  of  doing  nothing  to 
conserve  it.  But  this  was  simply  en- 
couraging and  could  not  be  relied  upon 
with  the  self-respect  that  any  one  must 
sustain  to  be  a  creditable  Unitarian. 

To  point  a  better  way  I  am  permitted 
to  outline  the  method  and  hint  at  the 
results  of  the  Berkeley  canvass  lately 
made. 

Early  in  December  the  trustees  of  the 
First  Unitarian  Church  of  Berkeley, 
Cal.,  issued  the  following  circular  to  its 
members : 

''It  has  been  the  custom  to  finance  the 
church  by  subscriptions  and  by  the  open 
collections;  hitherto  a  few  officers  of  the 
church  have  made  themselves  respon- 
sible for  securing  subscriptions.  But 
there  are  inevitable  difficulties  in  such 
a  method;  our  congregation  is  a  chang- 
ing one  and  scarcely  any  officer  of  the 
church  can  know  everyone,  much  less 
know  who  is  and  who  is  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  subscribe.  The  consequence  is 
that  under  this  method  neither  the 
financial  responsibilities  nor  information 
regarding  the  financial  situation  is  dis- 
tributed over  the  whole  congregation. 
Whenever  a  deficit  has  faced  us  we  have 
either  obtained  additional  subscriptions 
from  a  few  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion or  we  have  borrowed  from  the 
bank.  Over  a  period  of  several  years 
we  have  accumulated  a  deficit  of  $1250, 
a  small  part  of  tvhich  is  chargeahle  to 
this  year.  As  the  church  grows  it 
would  seem  wise  to  attempt:  (1)  to 
distribute  more  information  about — and 
arouse  greater  interest  in — -the  material 
requirements  of  the  church  and  (2)  to 
broaden  the  basis  of  responsibility  for 
the  meeting  of  these  requirements. 

The  trustees  have  adopted  a  scheme 
which  it  is  hoped  will  successfully  meet 
this  need.  It  involves  a  general  canvass 
at  the  end  of  each  year  to  secure  sub- 
scriptions for  the  ensuing  year,  under- 
taken by  a  committee  of  the  congre- 
gation. 

For  the  year  1917  we  have  carefully 
estimated  our  expenditures  and  to  meet 
them  we  need  the  total  of  $4000.00.  It 
is  the  aim  of  the  trustees  to  secure  an 
adequate  and  assured  income  so  that 
there  will  be  no  need  during  the  coming 
year  for  additional  subscriptions.     They 


hope  and  anticipate  that  each  friend  of 
the  church  who  receives  this  letter  will 
make  an  effort  to  place  himself  in  the 
highest  class  of  contributors  within  his 
means.  Every  member  should  contrib- 
ute something.  To  secure  the  total  of 
$4000.00  we  need— 

[Here  followed  a  stated  number  of 
subscriptions  for  each  of  seven  classes, 
ranging-  from  $200  to  $5,  aggregating 
$4000,  with  a  reminder  of  what  each 
subscriptions  called  for  per  week.] 

In  returning  the  enclosed  card  please 
do  not  send  it  by  mail.  A  committee 
has  been  formed  and  between  December 
10  and  18  one  or  others  of  the  following 
will  call  upon  you.  Mrs.  A.  B.  C,  Mr. 
D.  E.  F. 

The  purpose  of  the  caller  will  be  to 
answer  questions,  give  information  re- 
garding income,  responsibilities,  expen- 
ditures, etc.,  and  to  take  note  of  any 
comments  or  suggestions  that  are  of- 
fered, so  that  they  may  be  conveyed 
(without  names  if  desired)  to  the  trus- 
tees. The  caller  will  not  be  expected  to 
press  for  a  larger  subscription  than  has 
been  already  decided  upon ;  the  double 
purpose  will  be  kept  in  mind,  first,  the 
call  will  help  the  subscriber  to  see  his 
subscription  in  a  new  light,  the  social 
bond  being  emphasized  along  with  finan- 
cial connection,  and  secondly,  all  who 
subscribe  will  have  the  opportunity  of 
making  comments  without  putting  them- 
selves in  the  position  of  critics. 

A  great  deal  depends  upon  the  suc- 
cess of  this  scheme.  There  are  many 
ways  in  which  an  income  really  repre- 
sentative of  the  congregation  of  our 
church  will  lighten  the  task  of  the  trus- 
tees and  minister  and  enable  them  to 
enter  more  effectively  into  the  field  of 
opportunity  which  Berkeley  affords.  No 
church  can  merely  stand  still.  It  must 
expand.  It  must  serve  properly  its 
locality.  The  field  for  real  service  for 
our  church  in  Berkeley  is  probably 
much  broader  than  we  have  realized. 
We  therefore  ask  you  to  give  and  to 
give  liberally,  not  merely  what  you  can 
spare  but  all  you  can  afford.  We  want 
you  to  contribute  more  than  ever  be- 
cause our  plans  are  bigger  and  we  feel 
that  we  are  going  to  make  the  church 
more  useful  to  you  and  to  the  com- 
munity. Cordially  yours," 
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About  thirty  members  of  the  congre- 
gation were  asked  by  the  minister  to 
make  themselves  responsible  for  from 
four  to  seven  calls  each  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  the  subscription  cards  for 
1917,  and  any  comments  or  criticisn^s 
that  the  subscriber  felt  constrained  to 
make.  A  copy  of  the  letter  to  be  sent 
to  the  congregation  was  enclosed.  Then 
the  letter  was  sent  6ut  to  all  members 
and  adherents,  about  300  being  sent, 
though  a  call  was  only  indicated  on 
about  150  of  these,  the  rest  bearing  the 
message  that  the  limited  number  of 
callers  of  the  recipient's  distance  from 
the  church  prevented  a  personal  call. 

The  trustees  prefer  not  to  have  the 
result  given  out  in  any  detail,  but 
something  over  twenty  new  subscrip- 
tions came  in.  varying  from  $2.50  to 
$200.00,  and  a  good  many  w^ere  in- 
creased as  a  mark  of  approval  of  the 
new  policy.  By  the  time  of  the  an- 
naual  meeting  on  Januarv  11  subscrip- 
tions of  $2,900.00  had  been  made  for 
1917,  and  a  good  proportion  was  in  cash 
(this  being  more  than  any  previous 
year's  total).  An  effort  is  being  made 
to  bring  the  total  up  to  the  budget 
estimate  of  the  trustees  ($4000.00)  and 
several  hundred  dollars  have  already 
been  added.  A  pleasing  and  important 
feature  of  the  effort  was  the  value  of 
the  calls  in  promoting  acquaintance 
and  friendliness  among  the  members  of 
the  congregation  and  this  was  much  ap- 
preciated. A  good  many  smaller  sub- 
scribers expressed  their  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving a  call  rather  than  a  brief  letter 
from  the  trustees,  and  said  how  much 
more  willing  they  felt  to  give.  Most 
of  the  calls  were  made  in  one  week  in 
December.  It  did  not  seem  wise  to 
adopt  the  method  of  having  all  the  calls 
made  on  one  day. 

Charles  A.  Murdock. 


Channiiig  Club  Friendliness 

The  Berkeley  church  leaves  nothing 
undone  to  attract  members  of  the  stu- 
dent body  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. A  personal  letter  is  sent  to  all 
who  register  as  Unitarians.  To  those 
who  registered  last  month  as  of  no  re- 
ligious preference  the  following  letter 
was  sent: 


Dear  Friend  : 

We  see  from  the  University  Registra- 
tion Cards  that  you  have  registered  as 
of  no  preference  in  religious  matters. 
We  wish  to  call  your  attention  to  the 
Channing  Club  and  extend  its  greeting 
to  you.  The  club  is  composed  chiefly 
of  University  students.  Its  aim  is  to 
provide  a  religious  and  social  center  or 
"home"  for  students  of  liberal  sym- 
pathies in  religious  matters,  and  we 
offer  you  a  cordial  welcome.  More  than 
that,  we  urge  you  to  give  us  the 
strength  of  your  support  and  help  us 
to  extend  the  influence  of  the  club  on 
the  campus. 

You  are  especially  invited  to  our 
dance  and  reception  for  new  students 
on  Saturday  evening,  January  27th. 
Each  Sunday  evening  the  club  has  a 
quite  informal  social  hour  from  6  -.30 
to  7  :30.  Here  you  will  find  congenial 
friends  (and  light  refreshments).  At 
7  :30  we  have  a  meeting  at  which  some 
topic  of  interest  and  importance  is  dis- 
cussed by  a  capable  speaker.  Januarv 
21,  the  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  will 
answer  questions  on  religious  problems. 
January  28,  Professor  Albin  Putzker 
will  speak  on  "The  Finest  Ballads  in 
German  Literature."  Come  and  bring 
a  friend  and  get  acquainted,  and  come 
again.  If  you  affiliate  with  us  you  will 
be  helping  to  extend  the  influence  of 
that  rational  and  human  faith  which 
stands  for  the  nobility  and  growth 
of  character  and  the  progress  and  re- 
generation of  the  social  order.  There 
is  no  duty,  we  believe,  so  patent  in  the 
world  as  seeking  for  the  ideal,  the  good 
and  true. 

The  church  will  welcome  you.  if  you 
so  desire,  as  a  stud(^nt  member  during 
the  term  of  your  residence  in  Berkeley, 
whether  or  not  you  were  a  memlier  in 
your  home  town.  The  minister  and  col- 
lege secretary  hope  to  make  your 
acquaintance  soon. 

For  the  Channing  Club. 

To  live  for  fotmnon  eiuls  is  to  be  common. 
The  higfliest  fnith  makes  sf-ill  the  hisfhest  man; 
For  we  grow  like  the  things  that  we  believe, 
And  rise,  or  sink,  as  we  aim  high  or  low. 
No  Tnirrow  shows  sneh  likeness  of  the  face, 
As  the  faith  we  live  by  of  the  heart  and  mind; 
We  are  in  very  trnth  that  which  we  love: 
And  love  like  noblest  deeds,  is  born  of  faith. 

— Browning. 
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Conducted  by  Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon ;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. ) 


Master  and  Pupil 
It  is  purely  coincident,  but  a  happy 
one,  that  we  have  for  publication  in 
this  department  this  month  the  two 
contributions  which  follow,  one  from 
Dr.  Wilbur  on  ''The  Ideal  Minister," 
the  other  on  "The  Two  Halves  of  the 
Religious  Life"  from  Mr.  Euess;  for 
in  the  one  we  have  the  ideal  of  ministry 
as  it  is  constantly  held  up  to  Dr.  Wil- 
bur's students,  in  the  other  we  have  an 
interesting  piece  of  concrete  illustration 
from  the  experience  and  work  of  one 
of  Dr.  Wilbur's  former  pupils,  Rev. 
Arthur  B.  Heeb,  now  pastor  in  Stock- 
ton, California.  y^   q   -^   j^ 


The  Two  Halves  of  the  Religious 
Life 

Contributed  to  this  Department  by  Eev. 
Christopher  R.  Euess. 

I  am  sending,  as  an  admirer  of  the 
work  of  our  young  minister  at  Stockton, 
one  of -the  first  graduates  of  our  Pacific 
TTnitarian  School  for  the  INIinistry  at 
Berkeley,  under  President  Wilbur's 
leadership,  a  challenging  report  from 
the  Stockton  Daily  Independent,  of  one 
of  Mr.  Heeb's  recent  sermons.  Mr. 
Heeb  is,  in  the  pulpit,  one  of  the  most 
profoundly  reverent  and  spiritual  men, 
but  devotes  a  great  deal  of  his  time  to 
social  betterment  in  Stockton.  So  much 
so  that  when  I  recently  solicited  pledged 
for  a  building  for  a  church  at  Stockton 
the  largest  pledge  came  from  a  friend 
who  had  never  been  to  his  church,  but 
admired  the  social  work  that  he  and  the 
church  stand  for.  Recently  Mr.  Heeb 
has  asked  for  appropriations  for  swim- 
ming facilities  at  Lake  Yosemite  in 
Stockton,  believing  that  swimming  op- 
portunities make  for  better  boys  and 
young  men.  He  himself  is  a  swimmer, 
holding  the  long  distance  record  among 
Stockton  swimmers.  One  of  the  daily 
papers,  the  Mail,  attacked  his  position, 
saying  that  swimming  and  the  ^scores  of 
other  modern  social  service  methods  are 


of  no  avail  to  save  men  or  keep  them 
out  of  jail:  what  is  needed,  said  the 
editor,  is  religion.  Personally  I  believe 
that  we  need  religion  both  personal  and 
social,  both  inward  and  outward,  both 
meditative  and  practical,  as  we  need 
both  man  and  woman,  both  the  left  and 
the  right  hand.  Mr.  Heeb's  reply  in 
this  sermon  takes  this  broader  view  and 
puts  the  whole  matter  very  attractively. 
When  I  read  the  sermon,  I  said  to  my- 
self,— "Here  is  something  good  for  Mr. 
Eliot's  department." 


Religion  of  Here  and  Now 

"As  a  religious  leader  I  find  myself 
in  a  quandry.  I  am  forced  to  deny  the 
efficacy  of  the  soul  alone  to  solve  our 
many  social  problems.  The  culture  of 
the  soul  life  does  solve  individual  prob- 
lems. It  cannot  alone  solve  social  prob- 
lems. Man  is  a  social  being;  he  cannot 
be  saved  alone. 

"I  am  not  the  latest  Christian  apolo- 
gist when  I  emphasize  social  religion. 
The  motto  of  the  Cosmopolitan  Club, 
'Above  All  Nations  Is  Humanity,' 
might  be  changed  to  read,  'Above  all 
religion  is  human  welfare.'  One  of  the 
best  early  Christian  documents  found 
in  the  25th  chapter  of  Matthew  reveals 
the  fact  that  the  followers  of  Jesus 
hoped  to  get  into  the  kingdom  by  feed- 
ing and  clothing  the  poor,  taking  care 
of  the  stranger,  the  sick  and  the 
prisoner. 

"The  church  of  the  first  century  was 
the  glory  of  all  religious  awakenings. 
It  had  its  associated  charities  and  its 
labor  unions.  Rome  itself  became  the 
eternal  city  of  Christ's  religion  because 
it  followed  the  Christian  rule  of  hospi- 
tality. It  was  a  regular  Los  Angeles  for 
entertaining  Christian  travelers. 

"In  the  thirteenth  century  St.  Fran- 
cis of  Assisi,  whom  Edward  Howard 
Griggs  calls  the  first  Christian  since 
Christ,  purged  the  church  of  its  ex- 
ploiters because  he  was  the  soul  of  the 
common  people.     The  rules  of  the  Third 
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Order  required  the  rich  to  help  the 
poor,  the  strong  to  aid  the  weak. 

''So  it  is  today.  Religion  that  is  dedi- 
cated to  a  better  future  and  not  an 
evil  'past  cannot  keep  out  of  the  busi- 
ness of  mending  broken  l)odies,  and 
what  is  still  more  Christian,  in  the 
light  of  1916,  must  prevent  their  ever 
being  broken. 

"Not  by  the  soul  alone.  Dr.  Richard 
C.  Cabot  says  man  lives  by  work  and 
love,  by  play  and  worship.  As  a  re- 
ligious teacher  in  this  community  I  Avas 
not  out  of  my  field  when  I  asked  for 
better  facilities  for  constructive  play 
for  our  boys  and  girls.  Every  minister 
Imows,  if  he  thinks  at  all,  that  play  and 
worship  are  universal.  From  the  cradle 
to  the  grave  man  is  a  playful,  and  under 
normal  conditions,  a  prayerful,  worship- 
ful, being.  Religious  symbolism  has  its 
roots  in  the  same  soil  as  wholesome  play. 
The  theater  with  its  morality  play  and 
almost  everything  that  is  decent  there 
belongs  to  religion. 

"A  man  who  would  save  his  own  soul 
but  let  the  soul  of  Stockton  rot  at  the 
core  is  not  saved  and  is  little  less  than 
criminal.  The  state,  a  secular  organiza- 
tion, is  bringing  in  the  "Reign  of  God" 
in  Stockton  more  than  our  churches. 
Their  agents  come  into  Stockton  and 
compel  decent  jail  conditions,  condemn 
the  squalid  tenements  of  the  poor,  pro- 
tect the  fatherless  child.  It  gives  the 
weak  a  chance.  Our  churches  seem  to 
be  suspicious  of  this  secular  agent  of 
God.     Why  ? 

First,  I  should  say,  an  over-emphasis 
of  death,  second,  a  fear  of  the  complex- 
ity of  the  problem  and  third  unwilling- 
ness to  apply  science  as  a  solution  for 
body  and  soul  regeneration.  Only 
thirteen  per  cent  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion is  over  50  years  old. 

WHY    THIS    CONSERVATISM? 

"My  answer  is  this:  We  do  not  need 
the  fear  of  death  taught  by  the  old  re- 
ligions ;  but  a  fear  and  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  life.  Thoy  are  God's  im- 
mutable laws.  Death  is  life  in  another 
form. 

"And  then  we  must  teach  what  men 
live  by, — 'Work  and  Love  and  Play  and 
Worship.'  It  is  easy  enough  to  cry  fad, 
but  constructive  social  religion  will 
have  its  inning." 


The  Ideal  Minister 

Contributed  to  this  department  by  Rev.  Earl 
M.  Wilbur,  D.  D. 

The  ideal  minister:  AVho  ever  saw 
him,  that  one  should  undertake  to  de- 
scribe him?  Who  would  venture  to 
define  him?,  lest  by  his  definition  one 
should  seem  to  criticize  any  and  all 
ministers  that  one  has  ever  known? 
For  the  ideal  means  perfect,  and  no 
human  being  is  perfect.  Yet  I  am 
asked  to  write  for  this  column  on  the 
ideal  minister — 7ny  ideal  of  minister, 
let  me  hasten  to  say,  which  I  try  to 
set  up  before  my  students  as  they  pre- 
pare for  this  calling.  At  the  time  I 
entered  the  ministry'  it  used  to  be  said 
that  an  ideal  minister  would  be  a  good 
preacher,  a  good  pastor,  and  a  good 
organizer;  though  a  church  might  think 
itself  fortunate  if  it  got  a  minister 
possessing  as  many  as  two  of  these 
three  qualities.  Probably  the  majority 
of  ministers  are  really  good  in  only  one 
of  these  directions.  But  within  the 
past  generation  two  more  items  have 
been  added  to  the  specifications.  The 
minister  is  now  asked  also  to  be  a 
competent  director  of  religious  educa- 
tion, and  an  active  leader  in  social 
service.  Only  the  exceptionally  well-en- 
dowed, well-trained,  and  well-balanced 
man  can  reasonably  meet  all  the.se  re- 
quirements. Most  will  aim  at  one  or 
two,  but  pretty  much  neglect,  and  per- 
haps disparage,  the  rest.  Still,  the 
ideal  remains,  and  no  one  falls  short  of 
it  in  any  particular  without  loss  or 
injury  to  his  work. 

First,  the  ideal  minister  will  be  a 
good  preacher.  There  is  no  dispute  as 
to  this,  nor  that  this  qualification  stands 
first  in  importance.  He  must  have  a 
message  fully  woi'th  hearing,  he  must 
be  able  to  present  it  in  a  way  to  inter- 
est all  sorts  of  people,  must  be  many- 
sided,  up  with  the  times,  able  to  per- 
suade or  to  in.spire,  and,  not  least,  must 
keep  out  of  ruts — or  off  from  habits, 
which  is  the  same  thing.  lie  will  not 
be  readily  pardoned  if  he  allows  social 
pleasures,  domestic  duties,  private 
studies,  parish  calls,  or  even  public 
service  to  encroach  upon  this  prime 
duty;  nor  should  he  be.  No  more  Fri- 
day and  Saturday  preparation  will  en- 
sure a  preacher  a  congregation  for  any 
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long  time.  He  must  give  them  the 
very  best  he  can  produce,  and  that  in 
generous  measure.  And  if  his  preach- 
ing is  out  of  proportion,  whether  on 
doctrines,  religious  experience,  social- 
ism, reforms,, or  what  not;  people  soon 
tire  of  monotony,  and  rebel  at  it.  Nor, 
if  he  does  not  realize  a  fundamental 
difference  between  a  sermon  and  a 
lecture,  will  many  people  who  value  re- 
ligion long  regard  him  as  an  ideal 
minister. 

Second  (at  all  events  I  should  put 
it  second),  the  ideal  minister  will  be  a 
good  pastor.  I  have  somewhere  seen 
the  pastor's  occupation  caricatured  as 
"making  idle  calls  on  idle  people," 
or  as  "attending  pink  teas  Avith  the 
ladies."  If  an  occasional  shallow  pas- 
tor exercises  his  function  in  this  way,  it 
is  certainly  not  because  any  one  advo- 
cates this  sort  of  thing.  But  if  a  min- 
ister is  to  preach  with  real  understand- 
ing of  the  needs  of  his  congregation,  or 
with  effective  influence  on  their  lives 
and  characters,  he  must  needs  have  as 
intimate  acquaintance  with  them  as  pos- 
sible. "A  stranger  will  they  not  follow." 
One  must  indeed  hold  his  own  pulpit 
powers  in  very  high  esteem,  to  presume 
that  he  can  both  hold  a  congregation 
permanently,  and  influence  them  deeply 
solely  by  the  things  he  may  say  from 
his  pulpit.  It  is  well  to  remember  that 
though  Jesus  himself  drew  large  crowds 
for  a  time,  yet  these  soon  fell  away ; 
and  that  he  left  a  permanent  mark,  so 
far  as  appears,  only  upon  a  little  group 
with  whom  he  had  had  intimate  per- 
sonal relations. 

Third,  the  ideal  minister  will  be  a 
good  organizer.  I  do  not  mean  finan- 
cial manager  for  his  church.  Though 
that  task  may  sometimes  be  thrust  upon 
him  by  incompetent  or  inefficient  trus- 
tees, it  is  no  duty  of  his  as  minister. 
But  as  preacher  and  pastor  he  will  have 
clarified  people's  vision  of  truth  and 
duty,  and  inspired  their  enthusiasms, 
and  made  them  willing  or  eager  to 
serve  the  Kingdom  of  God.  They  want 
to  have  tasks  planned  and  avenues  of 
service  discovered  and  to  be  set  to  work, 
making  the  world  better.  Else  power 
has  gone  to  waste,  and  steam  cooled 
down  to  fog.  That  is  what  I  mean  by 
ministers   as   organizer:   he   must   know 


how  to  get  the  results  of  his  preaching 
converted  into  concrete  action,  to  get 
his  people,  every  available  one  of  them, 
to  working  together  for  ends  appro- 
priate to  their  common  interests. 

Fourth,  the  ideal  minister  will  be  a 
leader,  in  social  service.  This  is  partly 
a  special  application  of  what  I  have 
just  said,  and  it  partly  goes  beyond  it. 
I  am  speaking  of  what  concerns  not 
merely  the  church  as  such,  but  the  j 
whole  community.  "Who  else  so  properly  ' 
as  a  modern  minister  should  lead  in 
stirring  up  and  organizing  and  steering 
(if  I  may  so  say)  the  efforts  of  the 
community  along  lines  of  social  better- 
ment, be  they  in  the  way  of  palliation, 
cure,  or  prevention!  Others  may  better 
do  the  actual  work :  the  minister  ought 
to  be  one  of  those  most  competent  to  in- 
spire and  perchance  to  direct  it. 

Fifth  and  last,  though  not  least,  nor 
even  little,  in  importance,  the  ideal 
minister  will  be  competent  to  plan  and 
direct  the  religious  education  of  his 
young  people.  L'ike  a  wise  builder  he 
will  found  his  work  upon  the  rock  of 
the  rising  generation  rather  than  upon 
the  sands  of  a  shifting  congregation. 
No  other  application  of  his  time  is  quite 
so  sensible,  in  the  long  view  of  his  work 
for  a  cause,  as  that  directed  upon  the 
plastic  minds  and  characters  of  the 
young.  And  that  all  the  more,  inas- 
much as  in  our  day  the  minister  is 
often  the  only  one  in  his  congregation 
by  knowledge  and  training  equipped  for 
this  important  task. 

I  have  touched  only  the  outline  of 
my  subject,  and  may  sometime  take  up 
one  or  two  heads  more  in  full ;  but 
these  five  qualifications  the  ideal  min- 
ister should  have.  These  five,  in  some 
fair  degree,  a  chosen  minority  of  min- 
isters do  have.  Any  parish  on  the 
point  of  selecting  a  minister  ought  to 
scrutinize  him  most  earnestly  to  see 
how  far  he  meets  such  requirements  as 
these.  How  unwise  and  narrow  to 
judge  by  preaching  ability  alone !  Every 
minister,  likewise,  ought  most  earnestly 
to  scrutinize  himself  and  inquire  how 
fully  he  is  "furnished  unto  every  good 
work."  If  all  ministers  were  ideal  in 
these  five  respects,  what  new  life  and 
health  and  growth  the  churches  would 
experience.  Earl  M.   Wilbur. 
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Parifir  Unitarian  ^rljnnl  for  tij^  iiinistrQ 

' ' Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare ' ' 

President    -    -    -    Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  cards    from    :\Ir.    McReynoldii    aud    ^siv. 

Secretary  to  Faculty    -     Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D.  and  Mrs.  Heeb. 

STUDENT   ORGANIZATION.  

Edgar  Maxwell  Burke    -    -    -    -    President         We  are  pleased  to  note  that  ]\Ir.  Vern- 

Hurley  Begun Secretary  on  Cady,  a  former  student  of  the  school, 

COMING  events.  in   collaboration  with   Bertha  Chapman 

(Open  to  Friends  of  tlie  School)  Cady,  is  the  author  of  a  new  book  just 

„  ,  „      Chapel  11  A.  M.  issued  by  the  American  Social  Hygiene 

February     7    - -     Mr.  Scott        .  .    ,:  -r..  ■      ,- n.      ,,  , 

February  14   - Mr   Ellis  Association,    it  IS  a  scientmcally  accurate 

February  21 -    Prof.  Morgan  book    on    the    way    planet,    animal    and 

February  28    ------    -    Mr.  Speight  human  life  begins,  written  in  an  inter- 

^^^'■^'^  ' ^^-  HosMER  esting,    non-technical    way,    and    unusu- 

Preaching:  3  P.  M.  ally  well  illustrated.     The  object  of  the 
Without  Manuscript  book,    in    the    words   of   the    authors,   is 
February    1  -    ------    MrKennell  three-fold.     "  First,  the  need  of  a  state- 
February  Id Mr.  Burke  .      n   .i      i?       i  ^^  i   i?     ^ 

February  22 -    Mr.  Bowden  "^ent  ot  the  tundamental  tacts  concern- 
March  ]     ---------    Mr.  Burke  ing   the    reproduction    of   living   forms ; 

Schedule  for  the  Spring  Term  second,  the  interpretation  of  these  facts 

Monday  ^"^  terms   of   human   interest   and   well- 

9-10— New  Testament,  Advanced  Course.  being;    third,    to   call   to   mind   the   truth 

10-11— Sociology,  Municipal  Civics.  that  neither  nature  nor  all  that  she  can 

^'  ^~Snsti'uctioTJ''''^°^^^'  ^''""^'*'^''  ^'™°''  come  to  mean  to  us  is  the  whole  story 

4-  5 New  Testament  Greek.  of  the  heart  and  mind  of  man."     The 

Tuesday  book     is     especially     recommended     to 
10-11 — Introduction  to  the  Psychology  and  Phil-  teachers   and    parents   and    it    is   hoped 
osophy  of  Religion.  that  it  will  furnish   a  fitting  introduc- 
es:'tuSSll  Hi^^^^^^^^  tion  to  a  series  of  books  dealing  with 
3-  4— Gewnan.  ^     ^*  °  ^"  important     problems     in    the     field     of 
Wednesday  social   hygiene   to   be   published   by   the 
9-10 — Advanced     New     Testament      (Life     of  Association. 

Jesus)  

l,Mi__Sociology.  Municipal  Civics.  rpj  ,    faeulty    recently    dispatclied    a 

n:lo— Chapel  Hour.  i   +-        .      .i         '  •       •       i  +i'      i       ■      i       i       i 

2-  3— Philosophical   and  Religious   Aspects   of  letter  to  the  principal  theological  schools 

the  Poetry  of  Robert  Browning.  of  the  couiitry  acquainting  them  with  a 

3-  4    German  i^g^y  ruling   adopted   ill   relation   to   de- 

4-  .5-New  Testament  Greek.  ^^^^^       ^^   -^   -^^  ^  ^^.^^^^^  ^^  ^^^qv'A  in- 

io-n-rntrodnction^toT'e''psychology  and  Phil-  terest    the    substaiice    of    the    letter    is 

osophy  of  Religion.      '  reproduced  here.     For  college  graduates 

11-12 — Advanced  l'hih)sophy  of  Religion.  a    three-year    course    of    the    standard 

2-  3— T'nitanan  History.  usuallv  maintained  in  American  Diviu- 

*~2ZI^'*''''    Preaching    without    Manu-  j^^,  ^^\^^,,\^  ,vill  be  provided  as  before. 

script.  r\        -\  •  1  • 

Friday  Graduates    m    this    course    will    receive 

9-10 — Browning.  the  degree  of  Theologiae  Baccalaureus. 

-^o-^^"~J^"''"'''^-^^^^^^'"-^-    ..     .     .  Students  who  lack  a  college  degree,  but 
2-  3 — Sermon  Construction,  Ilomileties.  i        i  „         j  „   a      a    i    ii     •      xii.  j. 

o    J p„,.„in..  ^^ho  have  demonstrated  their  ntne.ss  to 

— uerman  -n    i  i     •        t 

4-  5— New  Testament  Greek.  pur.sue  the  course.  Will  be  admitted  to 

a  four-year  course  in  theological  study 

The  school  is  glad  to  welcome  as  a  new  fi»t1   will   be   eligible   for  the   degree   of 

student  Wv.    Carson   Ellis,   formerly   of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  (in  English)  upon 

San  Francisco.  "  completing  the  work.     The  former  will 

be  a  strictly  graduate  degree,   intended 

Our  Christmas  mail  brought  us  a  l(>tter  to   be    of   the   same    academic    value    as 

from  Mr.  Arthur  Heeb,  and  Christmas  that  now  conferred  in  the  best  Divinity 
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Schools.  But  the  latter  will  be  purely 
an  undergraduate  degree  and  of  the 
same  (or  better)  academic  grade  as 
A.  B.  It  was  felt  that  this  recognition 
should  be  given  to  men  who  faithfully 
perform  their  four  years  work.  There 
is  no  lowering  of  standards.  On  the 
contrary,  the  requirements  set  for  non- 
graduate  divinity  students  is  somewhat 
raised.  Our  school  is  not  the  first  to 
adopt  this  policy. 


Mr.  Kennell,  minister  of  the  First 
Unitarian  Society  of  Richmond,  an- 
nounces a  series  of  interesting  lectures 
for  the  spring  of  1917  at  322  Sixth 
Street  on  the  first  and  third  Fridays  of 
each  month  at  8:30  o'clock.  Mr.  Mur- 
dock  and  Mrs.  Speight  were  the  speak- 
ers for  January.  February  2nd,  Prof. 
Earl  M.  Wilbur  will  speak  on  "Uni- 
tarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania." 
February  16th,  Mr.  Bowden  lectures  on 
"The  Religion  of  Isis;  its  Contribution 
to  Christian  Thought  and  Practice." 

— H.  B. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian! 

Jean  Valjean 

(If  he  could  speak  to  his  readers) 

To    know    me    thou    didst    turn    these    pages 
through, 
To  hear  my  cry,  to  look  upon  my  brow: 
Thy  pitying  love — what  does  it  matter  now 

That  I  am  gone,- — close!  and  embrace  the  new! 

But    thou    hast   lived   with    me   and   know   my 
soul 's  despair, 
In    thy    imagining    my    grief    became    thine 
own, 
So  now  in  passing  let  me  breathe  a  prayer — 
That  high  resolve  may  not  be  swiftly  flown! 

O  Heed  my  cry!    A  brother  needs  thy  care! 

Thy  duty  that  his  joy  be  more  than  I  have 
known; 
Go  now,  and  when  the  living  call,  be  there! 

Thus  shall  the  Miserable  attain  his  own. 

This  life  of  ours  is  like  the  music  of  the  sea, — 
A  murmuring  of  what  may  and  ought  to  be. 
— Hurley  Begun. 


"Living  in  Earnest,"  a  book  of  daily 
readings  taken  from  the  sermons  and 
■writings  of  the  late  Rev.  Charles  E.  St. 
John,  has  been  published  by  the  Beacon 
Press  of  Boston,  and  may  be  found  at 
our  Headquarters.  No  better  investment 
of  fifty  cents  can  be  imagined. 


A  Challenge  and  a  Church 

After  four  years  of  faithful  effort  at 
Stockton,  the  Unitarians  seem  justified 
in  aspiring  to  have  a  church  home. 
The  people  are  not  w^ealthy  but  they 
have  shown  their  devotion  and  are  mak- 
ing sacrifices  to  realize  their  hope. 

An  excellent  lot  has  been  bought  and 
paid  for  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association.  The  plans  illustrated  in 
this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  call 
for  a  small  but  attractive  church.  Its 
cost,  including  lot,  pews  and  furnish- 
ing, will  be  $5500.  It  is  assumed  that 
the  National  Alliance  will  contribute 
$500  toward  the  pews  and  furnishing. 
There  is  needed  $1700  to  insure  the 
completion  of  the  building,  a  dedication 
free  from  debt,  and  a  happy  congrega- 
tion going  forward  with  good  courage 
in  community  service  and  self-respect. 
It  affords  an  opportunity  for  putting  a 
promising  church  fairly  on  its  feet. 
There  will  be  absolutely  no  debt,  and 
freed  from  the  rent  heretofore  paid  the 
society   will  soon   be  self-sustaining. 

It  is  a  challenge  not  only  to  Unitarians 
able  to  help,  but  to  public  spirited  citi- 
zens of  Stockton  regardless  of  their 
church  allegiance.  It  is  to  be  built  in  a 
growing  residence  district  remote  from 
other  churches,  and  will  be  an  ornament 
to  one  of  the  finest  of  Stockton's  streets. 
But  of  far  greater  importance  is  its  social 
value,  for  as  an  influence  for  good  and  an 
active  agency  for  fostering  everything 
that  will  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community  it  will  be  a  valuable  asset, 
and  a  contribution  to  it  will  prove  a 
good  investment  on  the  part  of  those  who 
really  love  their  city. 

Mr.  Heeb  must  have  the  confidence 
and  respect  of  the  community,  for  he 
has  earned  it  unselfishly.  To  help  his 
flock  to  a  fitting  church  home  will  be  a 
fine  way  to  prove  that  they  recognize  his 
worth. 
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ELEVATION  OF  PROPOSED  CHURCH  AT  CORNER   CENTER  AND  ELM   STREETS,   STOCKTON,   CALIF. 


An   Ideal  Church  Home 

Great  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  build 
homes  for  churches.  Too 
often  buildings  are 
neither  fit  nor  beautiful. 
Forced  economy  and 
poor  taste  result  in  an 
ugly,  unattractive  struc- 
ture. 

The  anticipated  build- 
ing for  the  Stockton 
church  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  devising  a 
building  that  combines 
sini])]icity,  convenience 
and  beauty.  It  is  of  the 
California  bungalow 
type,  in  cream  plaster, 
well  lighted  from  amber 
glass,  and  arranged  to 
equally  serve  the  church 
and  the  Sunday  School. 
Vines,  flowers  and  a 
garden  furnish  the  deco- 
ration. Separate  ent- 
rances, and  separate  or 
combined  auditorium,  at 
will,  are  provided.  One 
organ  or  piano  is  avail- 
able for  both. 

Cost  about  $3,500.  Re- 
quires lot  70  feet  square. 


LOCATION  AND  FLOOR  PLAN,  STOCKTON  CHUECH. 
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American  Unitarian  Association 
Our  Ambassadors 

One  of  the  serious  handicaps  under 
which  the  Association  labors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  misunderstanding  about  its 
nature  and  work  which  exists  in  the 
minds  of  too  many  of  the  members  of 
the  contributing  churches.  They  seem 
to  have  a  notion  that  the  Association  is  a 
kind  of  soulless  corporation,  a  big  heart- 
less machine,  which  has  somehow  and  by 
somebody  been  set  up  to  carry  on  certain 
activities  rather  vaguely  defined  and  im- 
personally administered.  In  some  minds 
this  misapprehension  is  even  extended  to 
the  notion  that  the  Association  is  not 
only  soulless,  but  wealthy.  That  would 
be  a  comic  delusion  if  its  consequences 
were  not  so  tragic.  It  cannot  be  too 
often  reiterated  that  the  Association  is 
simply  a  channel  through  which  the 
people  of  the  Unitarian  churches  have 
voluntarily  agreed  to  permit  their  con- 
tributions to  flow  to  the  enriching  of  the 
minds  and  hearts  and  lives  of  their  fel- 
low-citizens. The  Association  is  in  no 
sense  a  machine.  It  is,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  expression  of  the  generous  public 
spirit  of  the  individuals  who  compose 
our  churches.  On  the  other  hand,  its 
work  is  the  intelligent  application  of 
personal  power,  character,  and  leader- 
ship. I  want,  if  possible,  to  make  its 
Avorkings  plain  by  concrete  illustrations. 
Let  me  take  one  section  of  the  field  of 
the  Association's  endeavors  and  only  a 
few  examples  from  that  section. 

1.  Up  in  the  northwest  corner  of  the 
country  the  people  of  the  Unitarian 
churches,  through  their  Association,  are 
helping  to  support  a  vigorous,  indus- 
trious, ardent  man  as  the  representative 
of  the  principles  of  thought  and  conduct 
for  which  Unitarian  churches  stand. 
This  man,  with  his  charming  wife  and 
children,  lives  in  Bellingham,  in  the 
State  of  "Washington,  and  there  he  con- 
ducts with  dauntless  tenacity  a  little 
church  which  is  the  centre  of  all  kinds 
of  good  works  and  a  source  of  enlighten- 
ment in  the  community.  Every  public- 
spirited  cause  has  the  backing  of  this 
minister  and  his  adherents.  The  educa- 
tional life,  the  philanthropic  endeavors, 
the   commercial   standards   of  the   com- 


munity are  all  lifted  to  higher  levels  by 
his  presence,  his  example,  his  contagious 
zeal.  Not  content  with  the  work  which 
he  can  do  in  a  single  community  he  has 
preaching  stations  in  three  or  four  of 
the  chief  towns  in  Whatcom  and  Skagit 
Counties.  That  whole  region  would  be 
more  prejudiced,  more  provincial,  less 
friendly,  less  alive  to  moral  responsibili- 
ties, if  it  were  not  for  the  presence  and 
influence  of  this  sturdy  champion  of  a 
rational  and  militant  faith. 

2.  In  the  northern  part  of  the  city  of 
Seattle  is  located  the  State  University 
of  Washington,  one  of  the  great  educa- 
tional institutions  which  have  such  a  vast 
and  increasing  influence  on  the  thought 
and  life  of  all  our  Western  States.  I 
There  are  gathered  three  or  four  thou-  ' 
sand  young  men  and  women,  the  best 
product  of  the  commonwealth,  and  there 
are  the  professors  and  teachers  who  are 
forming  the  minds  and  characters  of  the 
new  generation.  Three  years  ago  the 
Association,  as  the  representative  of  the 
churches,  commissioned  an  experienced 
minister,  long  loved  and  trusted  in  our 
body,  to  lead  a  new  church  enterprise  at 
the  gates  of  the  University.  This  minis- 
ter is  a  graduate  of  an  Eastern  college 
and  of  the  Harvard  Divinity  School. 
He  inherited  all  the  integrity  and  ideal- 
ism of  an  honorable  New  England  ances- 
try. He  M^as  for  twenty-two  years  the 
beloved  minister  of  an  old  First  Parish 
Church  in  a  New  England  city.  Then 
his  health  broke  down  and  for  three 
years  he  Mas  a  wanderer  in  America  and 
Europe.  Then  with  health  restored  he 
offered  himself  for  service  in  a  new  field 
and  with  self-forgetting  courage  he  and 
his  wife  crossed  the  continent  and  took 
up  the  work  of  organizing  the  new  J 
church  at  Seattle.  A  noble  band  of 
people,  composed  mostly  of  college  pro- 
fessors and  their  families,  has  gathered 
about  him.  An  attractive  chapel  has 
been  built.  This  man's  broad  and  gen- 
uine scholarship,  his  persuasive  wisdom, 
his  high  character  and  far  seeing  vision, 
gave  him  a  wide  and  enduring  influence 
in  the  academic  community. 

3.  The  great  Central  Valley  of  Cali- 
fornia is  formed  by  two  great  rivers,  one 
flowing  from  the  north  and  one  from  the 
south  and  emptying  together  into  San 
Francisco  Bav.     These  rich  and  fertile 
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valleys  are  the  home  of  many  thousands 
of  Americans.  In  the  Sacramento  valley 
the  people  of  the  Uuitarian  churches, 
through  their  Association,  help  to  sup- 
port a  devoted  minister  and  public  ser- 
vant. This  man,  for  honor's  sake,  some 
years  ago  withdrew  from  the  religious 
fellowship  in  which  he  had  been  trained, 
gave  up  the  charge  of  a  large  and  pros- 
perous Orthodox  church,  and  accepted, 
at  half  the  salary  which  he  had  formerly 
received,  the  charge  of  the  Unitarian 
work  in  the  city  of  Sacramento,  the 
capital  of  the  State.  In  three  years  he, 
too,  has  gathered  about  him  a  company 
of  people  of  rare  intelligence  and  liberal 
purpose.  A  modest  chapel  has  been 
built  to  house  the  growing  activities  of 
the  Society.  Like  his  comrade  in  the 
Northwest,  this  minister  is  not  content 
to  confine  his  activities  to  the  city  in 
which  he  lives.  His  influence  reaches 
groups  of  people  up  and  down  the  Val- 
ley— at  Woodland,  at  Chico,  and  at 
IMarysville.  In  summer  he  conducts  a 
camp  where  the  people  of  his  different 
congregations  can  gather  for  fellowship 
and  inspiration.  He  is  a  man  of  scholar- 
ly habit  and  attainment,  willing  to  suffer 
hardship  for  a  cause  in  which  he  believes, 
steadfast  in  good  works,  and  upheld  in 
many  privations  by  the  knowledge  that 
he  is  serving  the  deepest  interests  of  hu- 
manity. 

4.  In  the  Southern  Valley,  that  of  the 
San  Joaquin,  the  Association  helps  to 
maintain  the  work  of  another  enthusi- 
astic, hard-working  minister,  who  carries 
on  an  extraordinary  diversity  of  activi- 
ties all  making  for  the  higher  life  of  the 
community.  His  church  is  in  Fresno. 
His  outstations  are  at  Hanford,  Clovis, 
and  Dinuba.  This  man  gave  up  double 
the  salary  which  he  now  receives  in  order 
to  devote  himself  to  a  work  which  he  be- 
lieves to  be  the  most  important  and  sig- 
nificant to  which  any  man  can  devote 
himself.  In  spite  of  many  discourage- 
ments he  bravely  persists  and  never  com- 
plains. He  tries  to  serve  his  big  circuit 
and  to  reach  his  people  by  the  use  of  a 
borrowed  bicycle.  He  asks  nothing  for 
himself,  but  for  the  efficiency  of  his  work 
he  does  ask  if  some  one  could  not  secure 
for  him  a  second-hand  automobile.  The 
district  he  covers  is  forty  miles  long  and 
ten  miles  wide. 


5.  In  Southern  California  the  Associ- 
ation maintains  the  work  of  a  sagacious 
and  gentle  shepherd  who  makes  his  home 
at  Long  Beach,  where  he  has  gathered  a 
congregation  composed  of  people  who 
realize  that  beneath  his  modest  exterior 
there  are  profound  depths  of  wisdom 
and  sympathy.  Preaching  at  Long 
Beach  in  the  morning,  he  travels  forty 
miles  in  the  afternoon  to  serve  the  church 
at  Pomona,  and  in  both  of  these  com- 
munities he  carries  on  the  usual  educa- 
tional and  charitable  endeavors  of  a 
liberal  church.  A  number  of  the  minis- 
ters and  people  of  the  New  England 
churches  were  able,  last  ]\Iay,  to  discover 
something  of  the  quality  and  worth  of 
their  comrade  and  representative  who  is 
aff'ectionately  known  as  "the  Padre." 

These  are  but  illustrations  .  They 
could  be  multiplied  twenty-fold.  The 
point  is  that  the  work  of  the  Association 
is  not  that  of  a  bloodless  machine.  It  is 
the  M'Ork  of  dijfusiug  truth  and  right- 
eousness in  America  through  inspiring 
personalities — Samuel  A.  Eliot  in  the 
Christian  Register. 


The  Work  of  a  Student  Assistant 

[Eeport   of   Mr.   Hurley  Begun   at    Annual 
Meeting   of   the   Berkeley   Church] 

The  work  of  the  Student  Assistant 
during  the  past  term  has  been  chiefly 
connected  with  the  Channing  Club.  ]\Iy 
general  aim  in  this  capacity  has  been  to 
bring  the  Club  into  closer  touch  with 
the  University  and  to  help  the  organiza- 
tion to  a  higher  standard  of  efficiency. 
In  as  few  wor-ds  as  possible  I  shall  at- 
tempt to  sketch  the  work  of  the  term. 

At  the  opening  of  the  college  term,  in 
co-operation  with  the  membership  com- 
mittee, the  names  of  all  those  register- 
ing in  the  University  as  of  Unitarian 
faith  or  of  no  preference  whatever  were 
secured.  To  all  a  letter  was  sent  invit- 
ing them  to  meet  the  Channing  Club, 
while  to  those  already  expressing  the; 
Unitarian  preference  a  special  invita- 
tion was  sent  to  meet  the  officers  of  the 
club  at  the  home  of  ^Iv.  and  Mrs. 
Speight.  A  number  responded  at  once 
and  became  active  members  from  the 
start.  In  all  128  names  were  secured 
from  the  T^iiiversity  registration. 
Twenty-eight  of  these  were  of  Unitarian 
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preference.  Of  the  twenty-eight,  thirt- 
een responded  and  nine  became  mem- 
bers. A  good  proportion  of  the  128 
did  not  respond  at  all.  Among  these 
the  Student  Assistant  made  during  the 
course  of  the  term  some  sixty  calls. 
The  total  number  of  paid  up  member- 
ships for  the  term  resulting  from  invi- 
tations, calls,  personal  work  before  and 
after  meetings,  and  the  combined  efforts 
of  the  membership  committee  and  the 
Club  is  fifty-three. 

The  next  most  important  bit  of  work 
done  by  the  Student  Assistant  was 
probably  that  of  meeting  and  inter- 
viewing strangers  before  and  after  the 
Sunday  evening  meetings.  The  question 
of  membership  was  discussed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  work  of  the  Club.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  new  memberships 
came  from  this  source.  I  feel  that  this 
is  a  most  vital  point  and  the  Avork 
should  be  continued,  whether  the  Stu- 
dent Assistant  goes  on  or  not. 

On  Thursday  of  each  week  it  has 
been  my  practice  to  hand  to  the  Daily 
Californian  and  the  University  Calen- 
dar announcements  of  the  Channing 
Club  vesper  services  and  the  Sunday 
evening  meetiners.  These  announce- 
ments are  usually  published  in  the  Fri- 
day Californian  and  the  weekly  Calen- 
dar. The  Calendars  are  received  once 
a  week  and  folded.  The  vesper  pro- 
gram is  marked  and  the  Calendars  are 
handed  out  at  the  Friday  service.  The 
Student  Assistant  has  been  present  at 
all  except  one  of  the  vesper  services 
during  the  fall  semester. 

During  the  course  of  the  term  all  the 
old  lists  of  the  Channing  Club  w^ere 
gone  over  and  a  new  list  of  former 
members  still  in  Berkeley  was  compiled, 
together  with  a  card  index  of  active 
members.  So  far  as  I  know  all  past 
members  of  the  Club  still  in  the  vicinity 
and  likely  to  be  interested  have  re- 
ceived nt  least  one  invitation  to  rejoin 
us  during  the  term  just  finished.  A 
number  of  these  have  been  present 
frequently  on  Sunday  evenings  or  at 
social  affairs. 

Once  a  month  the  secretaries  of  the 
different  organizations  of  the  church 
are  asked  for  announcements  for 
the  iMonthly  Bulletin  of  the  Church. 
I  am  glad  that  I  have  been  able  to  re- 


lieve ]Mr.  Speight  of  some  of  the  routine 
connected  with  the  publishing  of  the 
]\Ionthly  Bulletin. 

I    hope    that    we    may    find    ways    of 
carrying    out    some    of    our    aspirations 
in  the  four  months  before  us.     I  have 
enjoyed    the    work    with   the    Club    im- 
mensely   and    I   feel   that   here   in   the 
second  largest  university  in  the  country 
we  have  unlimited  possibilities  at  hand.       j 
With     that     inspiration     and     strength       ' 
Avhich  comes  from  serving  the  ideal  and 
the  true  to  the  best  of  our  ability  let 
us  go  on.     With  sincere  good  wishes, 
Hurley  Begun. 


3Pr0m  tl|?  OHjurrliPS 

Bellingham. — The  annual  meeting  on 
Jan.  16th  marked  the  10th  anniversary 
of  the  church.  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil, 
its  minister  from  the  first,  reported  its 
growth  and  activities,  including  the  Sun- 
day School,  the  Alliance,  the  Young 
Peoples  Society  and  a  week-day  bible 
class  for  women.  Special  appeal  is  made 
by  the  one  thousand  pupils  in  the  State 
Normal  School  two  blocks  from  the 
chapel.  Numerous  preaching  stations 
have  been  organized,  reached  by  trips  of 
from  one  to  six  hours.  The  church  is 
contending  with  a  shifting  population, 
prejudices  against  Unitarians  and  finan- 
cial depression,  but  is  in  good  condition. 
A  campaign  for  funds  in  December  re- 
sulted in  a  gain  of  several  hundred  dol- 
lars, over  half  coming  from  people  not 
connected  with  the  church  but  who  re- 
gard it  a  community  a.sset  in  its  restrain- 
ing and  elevating  influence.  The  church 
has  the  most  efficient  board  of  trustees 
in  its  history,  with  IMr.  H.  H.  Ells,  who 
has  faithfully  served  from  the  beginning, 
as  its  president. 

The  Sunday  School  is  better  and 
stronger  than  it  ever  has  been,  with  good 
attendance  and  fine  spirit. 

The  Alliance  has  done  much  the  past 
year,  financially  and  otherwise,  in 
strengthening  the  church.  As  an  ex- 
ample of  a  minister's  activity  Mr.  Weil 
is  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday  School, 
teaches  a  class,  and  then  conclucts  the 
service  and  preaches  the  sermon.  For 
tlie  first  two  months  of  the  year  his  out- 
side   preaching    schedule    for    Sunday 
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afternoon  or  evening  includes  Blaine, 
Sedro  Wooley,  Lynden  and  Ferndale. 
In  March  he  adds  Mt.  Vernon  and  in 
April  plans  for  a  week-day  service  at 
Fridav  Harbor  and  San  Juan  Island. 


Berkeley.  —  During  January  Mr. 
Speight  preached  a  series  of  sermons  on 
"Affirmation  of  the  Liberal  Faith,"  the 
special  topics  being:  "The  Liberal  At- 
titude Toward  Religion,"  "Belief  in 
God,"  "The  Soul's  Supremacy,"  and 
"The  Immortal  Hope." 

In  February  he  follows  on  with  a 
course  on  "Foundation  Stones  of  a 
Free  Christianity,"  touching  on  "Spir- 
itual Fellowship,"  "Religious  Free- 
dom," and  "Social  Reconstruction." 

The  Channing  Club  suspended  its 
regular  meetings  during  the  University 
vacation,  keeping  up,  however,  the  usual 
social  hour  at  6:30.  On  January  28th 
full  services  were  resumed.  Prof.  Albin 
Putzker  speaking  on  "The  Finest  Bal- 
lads in  German  Literature." 

The  annual  meeting  was  a  happy  oc- 
casion and  full  of  promise  for  the  year 
to  come.  In  every  way  the  church  is 
showing  life  and  good  cheer. 

Los  Angeles. — The  last  month  has 
been  one  of  much  interest  in  all  the  de- 
partments of  the  church  work.  The 
Alliance  keep  up  their  acivities.  On 
one  of  the  very  rainiest  days  of  the 
season  thirty  women  gathered  for  all 
day  work.  The  annual  meeting  of  the 
parish  was  largely  attended  and  the 
most  encouraging  reports  were  made 
from  every  branch  of  the  church  work. 
In  spite  of  the  cry  of  hard  times,  the 
financial  statement  was  most  gratifying. 
On  the  first  Sunday  in  the  year  twelve 
new  members  were  welcomed.  A  much 
larger  number  would  have  appeared 
but  for  the  fact  that  the  rain  flooded 
many  parts  of  the  city,  making  it  im- 
possible to  get  about. 

The  Social  Service  exercises  are 
greatly  enjoyed.  An  attorney  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "What  is-  the  matter  with 
the  law?"  and  proved,  what  we  all 
know,  that  it  is  possible  to  simplify  the 
laws  and  to  reduce  their  num])er.  The 
lecturer  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  spoke  one 
day  on  "Social  and  Moral  Efficiency.^' 
A  verv  interesting  talk  and  the  occasion 


was  notworthy  from  the  fact  that  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Avas  willing  to  allow  its 
representative  in  a  LTnitarian  stronghold. 

Tlie  congregation  has  lost  a  number 
of  faithful,  earnest  Avorker-s  by  death 
the  past  month.  In  one  week  the  pastor 
had  eight  funerals.  Among  these,  two 
deserve  special  mention.  Mr.  T.  G. 
Barnard,  90  years  old,  Avas  one  of  the 
most  loyal  and  faithful  of  L^nitarians. 
He  AA^as  in  Boston  and  come  under  Theo- 
dore Parker's  magnetism,  and  helped 
greatly  in  the  AA'ork  there.  It  is  inter- 
esting to  note  hoAv  the  faith  is  carried, 
for  his  son  and  grandson  here  are 
sturdy  and  strong  in  the  faith. 

One  of  ]\Ir.  Hodgin's  sermons  AA'as, 
' '  Who  is  Responsible. ' '     He  said  in"  part : 

"In  that  poAver  to  accept  the  condi- 
tions that  are  thrust  vipon  us  Avell  or 
ill  lies  the  Avhole  range  of  the  moral 
order.  It  is  that  that  determines  our 
character,  and  upon  our  character  de- 
pends our  place  and  our  worth  in  the 
diAane  scheme  of  things. 


San  Diego. — INIr.  Bard's  sermon  on 
the  first  Sunday  of  the  Ncaa-  Year  Avas 
on  "Vision,  the  Indispensible  Factor  in 
Accomplishment."  It  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fifth  year  of  his  pastor- 
ate. In  the  evening  the  first  of  a 
series  of  illustrated  lectures  by  ]\Iiss 
Mary  ]McDoAvell,  head  resident  of  the 
University  Settlement  in  the  stockyard 
district  of  Chicago  Avas  gi\'en.  Her 
subjects  AA'ill  be:  "TAA'enty  Years'  Ex- 
perience in  an  Industrial  Community": 
"Civic  Standards  and  Human  Wel- 
fare"; "Woman's  Civic  Contribution." 

The  Channing  Club  held  its  regrdar 
meeting  IMonday  afternoon,  January 
8th.  Subject  for  the  day,  "Lessons  of 
the  Exposition."  Mrs.  Harriet  Lamb 
Avas  the  speaker. 

The  annual  supper  and  parish  meet- 
ing AA'as  held  Wednesday  evening.  Janu- 
ary 10th.  Election  of  officers  and  en- 
couraging reports  of  the  different  or- 
ganizations folloAved  a  pleasant  social 
hour. 


San  Fr.\ncisco. — Mr.  Dutton  preached 
AA'ith  vigor  four  Sundays  of  the  month, 
but  the  fifth  Sunday  found  him  too  ill 
to  perform  his  accustomed  duty  and  he 
Avas  represented  in  the  morning  by  Rev. 
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Clarence  Reed  and  in  the  evening  by 
Professor  JMorgan  of  the  School  for  the 
Ministry. 

The  sermon  of  the  month  that  seemed 
especially  to  impress  his  hearers  was 
that  of  the  21st,  on  ''Short  Cuts."  It 
was  one  of  those  scientillating  explosions 
that  now  and  then  he  gives  us,  full  of 
sound  truth  and  common  sense,  but  bril- 
liant with  search-lights  of  sarcasm. 
There  are  no  short  cuts  to  anything 
worth  while.  Success  in  life, — value  in 
religion  come  in  the  regular  and  natural 
Avay.  "Get  there"  is  a  motto  we  can- 
not afford,  and  quick  methods  and  im- 
mediate results  we  may  always  distrust. 
Cheap  things  are  not  worth  much,  and 
religion  that  promises  too  much  we  may 
regard  with  suspicion. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  has  addressed 
every  Sunday  morning  a  large  and  in- 
terested class  of  adults  on  "Compara- 
tive Religion,"  covering  this  month,  the 
religious  beliefs,  art  and  literature  of 
the  Babylonian  and  Assyrian. 

On  January  3rd  ]\Ir.  Sadakichi  Hart- 
mann,  before  the  Channing  Auxiliary, 
gave  a  lecture  recital  on  "My  Friends 
Among  the  American  Poets." 

The  Society  for  Christian  Work  on 
January  8th  listened  to  an  interesting 
address  on  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross 
by  Mr.  J.  S.  Clymer,  director  of  the 
Pacific  Division.  On  the  22nd  the  an- 
nual meeting  and  election  of  officers  was 
held.  For  the  coming  year  the  presi- 
dency will  be  in  the  hands  of  Mrs.  Albert 
Lyser. 

The  Men's  Club  held  a  brilliant 
ladies'  night  on  January  17th.  Over  a 
hundred  enjoyed  an  excellent  dinner 
and  then  listened  to  Dean  Barrows  of 
the  University  of  California  on  "IMexi- 
co. "  He  is  a  fascinating  speaker  and 
his  knowledge  of  Mexico  ancl  its  people 
and  condition  seems  boundless.  He  has 
had  personal  acquaintance  with  appar- 
ently all  the  personages  taking  part  in 
the  government  and  the  revolution 
against  it  in  recent  years.  He  highly 
estimates  many  qualities  of  the  Spanish 
civilization  and  feels  deep  regret  that 
the  IMexican  seems  to  have  lost  his 
opportunity  to  develop  the  almost 
boundless  resources  of  a  wonderful 
country.  He  feels  that  the  United  States 
has  not  made  a  creditable  record  in  its 


dealings  with  its  neighbor.  While  his 
address  was  full  of  interest  it  seemed 
depressing  in  its  somewhat  hopeless  con- 
clusions, and  it  was  a  disappointment 
that  one  so  familiar  with  individuals, 
events  and  conditions  did  not  clearly 
outline  what  he  felt  the  people  of  the 
United  States  should  do. 


Spokane. — AVe  are  glad  to  report  that 
our  period  of  leaderlessness  has  been' 
borne  with  equanimity  and  even  satis- 
faction. AVe  have  had  an  intellectual 
treat  in  our  supplies.  We  have  heard 
good  men  who  were  also  big.  Sullivan, 
Dole,  AVeil,  Wilbur.  Fisher,  and  Prof. 
Hulrae  of  Moscow.  They  have  given  us 
of  their  best  thought  and  Ave  ha\^e  en- 
joyed hearing  them,  so  that  Ave  have 
been  less  restless  Avithout  a  settled  pas- 
tor than  we  Avould  have  been  had  our 
supplies  been  less  good.  W^e  have  a 
promise  of  fiA^e  lectures  from  Dr.  Alan- 
gasarian  of  Chicago,  on  his  return  from 
San  Diego  in  the  very  early  spring. 

We  close  the  year  AA^ith  a  small  balance 
on  the  right  side  of  the  ledger,  consid- 
erable enthusiasm  among  the  members 
as  to  the  future  and  a  very  great  sup- 
port for  the  work  from  both  trustees 
and  members  of  the  society  and  the  con- 
gregation. Our  activities  have  moved 
along  in  a  very  satisfactory  Avay. 


Stockton. — On  January  14th  Rev. 
Arthur  B.  Heeb  preached  his  fourth 
anniversary  sermon  to  a  good  and  ap- 
preciative audience.  He  referred  to 
Abraham  Lincoln's  Avish  for  a  church 
that  made  love  to  God  and  love  to  man 
its  only  test.     He  said : 

"Most  religions  have  to  do  Avith 
death.  Unitarianism  has  to  do  Avith  life. 
The  former  laments  that  the  leaves 
fade  and  die.  The  latter  learns  the 
true  lesson  from  nature.  Wonderful  is 
it  not  that  the  leaves  flourish  for  a 
AA'hole  season  ?     Here  is  God 's  promise. 

"The  Unitarian  is  optimistic  about 
human  nature.  He  never  despairs,  be- 
cause his  belief  links  God  Avith  human- 
ity so  closely  that  they  stand  or  fall 
together.  When  Ave  mistrust  humanity 
then  Ave  mistrust  the  Creator  of  hu- 
manity. A  dreary  outlook  we  would 
then  have  by  the  Avay.  For  four  years 
noAv  I  have  been  preaching  this  gospel 
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in  Stockton.  As  the  living  doctrine  of 
a  living  church  it  is  being  vindicated. 

"One  who  would  walk  1000  miles  to 
join  a  church  with  nothing  more  bind- 
ing than  a  belief  in  God  and  humanity 
is  a  great  soul.  He  needs  a  great 
church.  Not  a  building  of  wood  or 
stone,  but  a  living  thing.  The  arches 
of  this  church  are  the  joined  hands  of 
men  and  women  who  love  God  and 
serve  man.  This  was  Lincoln's  re- 
ligion. It  is  good  enough  and  big 
enough  for  all  Americans.  Jesus  taught 
it  and  He  reigns  in  the  heart  of  each 
true  Unitarian  because  he  sees  this  is 
the  most  attractive  way  of  life." 

On  Friday,  January  19th,  we  organ- 
ized a  "Lend-a-Hand  Club."  It  is  not 
yet  named,  but  Mr.  Heeb  proposes  that 
we  call  it  the  "Webber"  Lend-a-Hand 
Club,  in  remembrance  of  the  founder 
of  Stockton,  a  big-hearted  Catholic  who 
set  aside  hundreds  of  acres  for  public 
squares,  schools,  churches  and  parks, 
giving  us  a  distinction  enjoyed  by  no 
other  city  in  California. 

On  January  25th  the  lot  selected  for 
the  church  home  we  are  looking  for- 
ward to  was  deeded  to  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  which  has  bought 
it  for  us.  At  a  meeting  of  the  trustees 
held  the  same  evening,  plans  for  the 
building  were  tentatively  adopted,  and 
an  active  canvass  is  being  made  for  the 
money  needed  to  complete  it.  AVe  are 
very  anxious  to  dedicate  it  free  of  all 
debt.  It  is  for  us  a  large  undertaking 
to  raise  $1700,  but  if  we  can  do  it  our 
future  seems  promising. 

On  the  evening  of  January  26th  a 
very  encouraging  first  meeting  of  men 
was  held.  About  thirty  were  present 
and  at  the  conclusicm  of  a  full  program 
it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  meet  the 
last  Friday  in  February  and  organize 
a  Mens'  Club. 


Victoria,  B.  C. — The  Women's  Alli- 
ance of  the  First  Unitarian  Church 
have  been  meeting  once  a  month  at  the 
homes  of  the  members.  The  work  for 
this  winter  has  been  knitting  and  sew- 
ing for  the  Red  Cross. 

Some  of  the  members  have  had  whist 
drives  at  their  homes  to  augment  the 
funds  of  the  Alliance.  These  gather- 
ings have  been  very  much  enjoyed. 


BpnrkB 

A  colored  man  who  prided  himself  on 
definitions  was  one  day  asked  for  a  def- 
inition of  reciprocity  by  a  white  man. 
"Well,  sah,"  said  "he,  "you  see  that 
chicken  house  ova  dar?  Well,  de  hens 
dey  lays  for  de  white  folks,  I  lay  for  de 
heiis,  and  de  white  folks  dey  lays  for  me ; 
dat  's  resprocity. ' ' 

Never  go  to  meet  a  sorrow 
That   will   wait    until    tomorrow; 
Never  worry  over  troubles  that  are  past; 
When  you  fill  your  mouth  with  mustard, 
Having  thought   that  it  was  custard, 
Do  not  let  yourself  be  flustered, 
But  be  happy  in  the  knowledge 
That  the  smarting  cannot  last. 

— S.   E.   KiSER. 

"A  lawyer  named  Strange,"  said  an 
American  to  his  English  friend,  "said 
he  would  put  on  his  tombstone  only  the 
the  words,  'Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer;' 
and  then  evervbody  will  say  at  once, 
'That's  Strange!''"'  "Excellent,  bah 
jove!"  responded  the  Englishman,  and 
carried  the  story  to  his  club,  where  it  was 
retold  as  follows: —  "An — ah — eccentric 
solicitor  directed  that  they  should  carve 
— ah — on  his — er — monument,  you  know, 
'Here  lies  an  honest  lawyer;'  and  folks 
said,  von  know,  'Ah,  how  extraordin- 
ary!"" 

Teacher:  "What  happens  when  a 
man 's  temperature  goes  doA\Ti  as  far  as  it 
can  go?"  Scholar:  "He  has  cold  feet, 
ma  'am. ' ' 

School  Examiner :  ' '  What  is  the  mean- 
ing of  false  doctrine?"  School-boy: 
"Please,  sir,  it's  when  the  doctor  gives 
the  wrong  stuff  to  the  people  who  are 

sick." 

Author :  "You  ha\ e  no  idea  how  many 
stamps  I  use  posting  my  manuscripts  to 
various  editors."  Critic:  "Very  likely. 
I  think  there  ought  to  be  excursion  tick- 
ets for  manuscripts  at  reduced  rates. ' ' — 
Tit  Bits. 

In  a  certain  literary  chil)  years  ago, 
one  of  the  members,  in  projiosing  the 
name  of  a  candidate  for  membership, 
mentioned  among  his  qualifications  that 
he  could  speak  several  ilead  languages. 
To  this  an  opp(ment  replied  that  he 
never  heard  the  gentleman  in  qu(\sti(m 
speak  but  one  dead  language,  and  he 
nuirdered  that  as  he  went  along. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 

Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Letcher,  2803  Parker  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  A.  J.  Paterson,  1227  E  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
HollyvFOod,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Anesaki:      Nieheror  the  Buddhist  Prophet. 

Brinton  :      Religion  of   Primitive   Peoples. 
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Forbes:      Social  Ideals  of  a  Free  Church. 
Harada  :      The  Faith  of  Japan. 
.Jastrow:      Hebrew  and  Babylonian  Traditions. 

Aspects   of   Religious    Belief   in   Babylonia 
and  Assyria. 
Knox  :      The  Development  of  Religion  in  Japan. 
MaC'DOXALd  :    Aspects    in    Islam. 
Martin  :      Faith  in  Fututre  Life. 
Millkr  :      Bergson   and  Religion. 
Pierce:     The  Soul  of  the  Bible. 
Steindorff  :    The   Religion   of   Ancient   Egyptians. 
Toy  :      Introduction   to   the   History   of   Religion. 
Wendte  :      Freedom  and  the   Churches. 
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iFnur  (Earbtnal  Prtnrtjil^a 

By  far  the  best  things  we  shall  carry  with  us  into  our  second 
century  as  spiritual  equipment  for  our  unaccomplished  task  are  the 
Four  Principles  which  have  been  growing  clearer  and  stronger  within 
us  from  the  begmning,  and  which  are  now  the  very  breath  of  our  life 
as  Unitarians ;  principles  that  we  have  done  somewhat  to  establish  in 
the  world  around  us,  but  that  are  not  Unitarian  alone,  nor  Christian 
alone,  but  are  the  vital  principles  of  Liberal  Religion  under  whatever 
name.  Every  Unitarian  should  know  the  Four  Principles  by  heart, 
like  an  Apostles'  Creed,  as  answer,  not  to  the  question,  "What  do 
Unitarians  believe?"  but  to  the  question,  "What  do  Unitarians  most 
care  for  in  religion?"     They  are: 

Freedom,  the  method  in  religion,  in  place  of  Authority; 
Fellowship,  the  spirit  in  religion,  in  place  of  Sectarianism; 
Character,  the  test  in  religion,  in  place  of  Ritual  or  Creed; 
Service,  or  Salvation  of  Others,  the  aim  in  religion,  in  place  of 
Salvation  of  Self. 

Doctrines  will  change;  these  things  are  more  than  doctrines,  and  will 
abide.  Whatever  name  or  names  the  nobler  faith  of  the  future  may 
bear,  these  will  be  its  Four  Cardinal  Principles.  In  these  things,  and 
only  in  these  things,  lies  the  hope  of  religious  unity.  It  will  be,  not 
the  Unity  of  Belief,  but  the  Unity  of  Spirit;  and  only  in  that  sense 
is  religious  unity  desirable.  On  these  Four  Principles,  as  on  corner- 
stones, slowly  shall  rise,  with  many  separate  chapels  clustered  beneath 
its  towers,  the  Church  of  Humanity. 

— William  Channing  Gannett. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITAEIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  a.s  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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The  year  1916  was  a  memorable  one  in 
the  annals  of  the  American  Unitarian  As- 
sociation : 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-two  societies 
gave  to  the  Association  for  missionary 
purposes  $48,951.89 ;  two  hundred  and 
twelve  individuals  gave  $12,209.85 ;  from 
miscellaneous  sources  came  $6,944.57, — 
in  sum,  $68,106.31. 

To  carry  on  our  work  forever,  bequests 
and  gifts  for  the  establishment  and  in- 
crease of  permanent  funds  were  made  to 
the  Association  in  the  total  sum  of  $115,- 
162.15. 

Star  Island,  center  of  Unitarian  sum- 
mer assemblies,  was  purchased,  our  peo- 
ple contributing  $43,701.37. 

Over  $27,000  was  contributed  for  an 
endowment  fund  of  the  Women's  Alli- 
ance. 

The  expenditure  of  the  Association  ex- 
ceeded these  sums,  for  various  endow- 
ments add  to  its  increase.  A  few  of  its 
expenditures  were : 

Contribution  to   churches $40,057 

Pensions  to  ministers  and  their  widows  18,735 

Missionaries  and  agents 22,667 

Tracts   and   distribution 8,673 

iMueh  was  spent  for  religious  educa- 
tion, including  the  labors  of  eleven  Bill- 
ings lecturers,  the  publication  of  books, 
the  holding  of  institutes  and  various  tent 
meetings  at  the  sea  shore,  and  aid  to  the 
Japan  mission. 


For  the  present  year  a  program  of 
larger  things  has  been  announced.  More 
widely  than  before,  it  is  the  purpose  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  to 
carry  forward  the  preaching  mission, 
not  only  in  communities  where  our  faith 
is  well  known,  but  also  in  growing  com- 
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mimities    throughout    the    whole    land, 
where  our  message  is  distinctly  new. 

We  have  undertaken,  too,  for  Unitari- 
an enterprises,  the  raising  of  a  larger 
sum  of  money  than  even  the  notable 
achievements  of  last  year.  Last  year's 
splendid  total  of  over  $150,000  is  to  be 
exceeded  by  the  raising  of  $160,000 
this  year,  and  it  must  be  done  by  May 
1st,  or  we  shall  feel  that  we  have  failed 
to  meet  the  challenge  to  press  forward. 
What  can  we  do  on  the  Pacific  Coast  to 
express  realization  of  our  responsibility 
and  appreciation  of  opportunity? 


There  are  in  California,  Oregon  and 
Washington  some  thirty  churches  and 
missions.  These  churches  contributed 
to  the  national  work  last  year  a  total 
sum  of  $1,670.80.  Twenty-four  churches 
contributed — practically  all  that  are 
anything  more  than  preaching  stations. 
Small  additional  gifts  from  individuals 
brought  the  total  of  our  Pacific  Coast 
contributions  to  $1,700. 

The  receipts'  of  the  Association  in 
gifts  from  churches  and  individuals 
were,  in  round  numbers,  $68,000.  The 
contribution  of  the  churches  of  the 
three  Pacific  States  was  therefore  just 
one-fortieth  of  the  total.  We  have  one- 
sixteenth  of  the  churches,  but  we  con- 
tributed only  one-fortieth  of  the  income 
of  our  Association. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty-one  Unitari- 
an churches  contributed  in  round  num- 
bers $50,000,  or  an  average  of  $142. 
Our  average  was  about  $70  for  each 
chureh,  or  less  than  one-half  of  the  aver- 
age for  the  whole  country. 

Turn  now  to  the  expenditures  of  the 
Association  within  these  three  States. 
These  amount  in  subsidies  to  our 
churches  and  ministers  to  more  than 
$6,000 — or  over  three  and  a  half  times 
"  what  we  contributed.  In  addition  the 
Association   sent  us  all  our  free  litera- 


ture, paid  our  Field  Secretary's  salary 
and    travelling    expenses,    sent    us    Mr. 
Sullivan  and  Dr.  Crothers,  bearing  their 
expenses,  and  made  a  large  contribution 
to  the  Building  Fund  of  the  University 
Church  in  Seattle,  a  total  expenditure 
of   over   $10,000.      In   other   words,   the 
Association  expended  on  the  Coast  six 
times    what    the    Coast    churches    con- 
tributed.   Are  we  satisfied  to  rest  under 
that  obligation?     It  is  true  that  it  can- 
not   reasonably    be    expected    that    our 
contribution  will  equal  the  average  giv- 
ing of  our  denomination.     The  most  of 
our  churches  are  young  and  struggling 
for    self-support,    and    none    have    the 
traditions    of    Eastern    churches,    which 
for  a  century  have  been  bred  to  liber- 
alit}^   and   helpfulness,   but  we   can   do 
more  than  we  have  done  and  make  a 
determined   effort   to  show  that   we   do 
feel  under  obligation  to  give  all  that  is 
possible  both  in  consideration  of  what 
we  have  received  and  from  an  earnest 
desire  to  extend  to  others  the  blessings 
we   increasingly   appreciate.      Our   con 
tributions    should    in    no    instance    be 
allowed  to  fall  below  that  of  last  year, 
and  whatever  increase  is  recorded  will 
be  a  deserved  step  toward  the  goal  of 
giving  as  much  as  we  get. 


The  amount  which  each  parish  con- 
tributes to  the  fund  that  the  Associa- 
tion so  effectively  uses  clearly  depends 
upon  the  liberality  of  the  individuals 
composing  the  congregation,  and  that, 
again,  depends  upon  two  things, — th( 
amount  of  interest  and  appreciation  en- 
tertained, and  a  just  judgment  as  td 
individual  responsibility. 

It  would  seem  that  little  reflection 
would  be  required  to  satisfy  any  right- 
minded  man  that  money  spent  directly 
in  fostering  a  sane  and  sound  religioi 
wholly  concerned  with  bettering  humai 
life   and   promoting   every   interest   fo] 
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community  good,  is  put  to  its  best  use. 
If  truth  and  righteousness  and  love  are 
the  supreme  ends  of  life  what  better 
can  any  man  do  than  help  them  on  in 
any  way  that  he  can?  Laborers  in  the 
vineyard  of  the  Lord  are  too  few,  and, 
also,  they  are  poorly  paid,  so  far  as  the 
money  they  receive  measures  payment, 
and  the  least  that  those  who  can  only 
serve  by  proxy  can  do  is  to  see  that 
their  representatives  are  justly  and 
fairly  treated. 

And  then  there  is,  no  doubt,  general 
neglect  of  adequate  self-assessment.  In 
the  generation  past  a  methodical  banker 
of  the  San  Francisco  church  carefully 
and  .justly  placed  a  probable  valuation 
of  the  aggregated  capital  of  the  parish, 
and  reached  the  conclusion  that  his 
proportionate  share  of  anything  that 
the  church  ought  to  do  was  one-fiftieth. 
If  $5,000  was  to  be  raised  he  at  once 
gave  his  $100.  He  never  reduced  his 
assessment,  and  no  one  could  induce  him 
to  increase  it.  He  knew  what  his  share 
was  and  he  was  ready  to  do  it. 

The  common  practice  seems  to  be  to 
pay  what  seems  convenient  and  easy, 
with  little  reference  to  income.  It  is 
found  that  the  average  gift  of  each 
Unitarian  church-goer  amounts  to  but 
two  cents  a  week.  This  seems  very 
small  and  can  only  mean  that  many 
give  nothing.  It  illustrates  the  import- 
ance of  little  neglected  things  that  if 
we  could  arise  to  an  average  of  a  nickel 
a  week  the  Association  could  double  its 
work.  Can  there  be  any  question  of  our 
ability  to  do  this? 

It  would  seem  reasonable  and  easy 
for  the  humblest  to  compass  the  price 
of  one  car-fare  a  week,  and  if  those  who 
rejoice  in  incomes  that  more  than  equal 
the  cost  of  living  would  systematically 
set  aside  a  stated  percentage  for  this 
high  purpose  the  necessity  for  tearful 
appeals  w^ould  no  longer  exist. 


What  we  need  is  to  place  this  matter 
of  religious  support  on  a  business  basis 
and  classify  it  as  a  necessary  expense, 
and  not  a  gift  grudgingly  or  even  will- 
ingly given. 


It  is  reassuring  to  find  that  enthusi- 
asm can  be  awakened  by  the  best,  as 
well  as  by  cheap  sensationalism  in 
preaching.  Boston  has  been  derided  for 
turning  out  to  listen  to  Billy  Sunday, 
but  there  are  various  kinds  of  people  in 
Boston,  as  elsewhere,  and  when  the  best 
can  be  reached  they  seem  to  be  equal 
even  in  numbers.  Rev.  William  L.  Sul- 
livan is  as  far  removed  from  sensation- 
alism as  can  be  imagined.  He  is  pre- 
eminently spiritual  in  type,  and  his 
strength  of  appeal  is  in  his  combining 
the  utmost  of  freedom  with  the  deepest 
and  most  vital  faith.  He  is  a  preacher 
of  religion,  and  his  message  is  pro- 
foundly constructive.  Not  a  word  in 
derogation  of  the  church  in  which  he 
was  educated  and  served  faithfully  as 
long  as  he  could.  His  sincerity  and  his 
earnestness  and  his  appeal  for  faith  and 
consecration  are  most  impressive  and 
arouse  a  response  that  is  most  encourag- 
ing. A  few  weeks  ago  he  was  announced 
to  speak  at  the  Symphony  Hall  in  Bos- 
ton, with  an  auditorium  accommodating 
3.000.  Long  before  the  announced  hour 
every  seat  was  taken  and  an  overflow 
meeting  was  arranged  for  at  Horticul- 
tural Hall,  across  the  street.  A  thou- 
sand soon  filled  it,  and  a  third  meeting 
was  provided  at  the  South  Congrega- 
tional church,  which  also  was  filled. 
That  such  an  audience  was  attracted  by 
such  a  man  is  nuich  more  than  a  per- 
sonal tribute.  It  is  significant  as  testi- 
mony to  what  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  eager  for.  The  gospel  of  criticism, 
tlie  abuse  of  the  deluded,  protests 
against  bigotry  have  no  positive  force. 
Negative    preaching    has    lost    its    hold. 
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What  is  needed  and  apparently  wanted 
is  the  affirmative  word — the  faith  that 
transcends  the  limits  of  the  old-time 
evangelists  and  takes  in  the  universe, — 
that  makes  the  secular  sacred  and  the 
human   divine. 


cipies    and    his    judgment,    and    believe 
that  he  is  right. 


The  birthdays  of  the  two  foremost  of 
Americans — Washington  anl  Lincoln — • 
are  made  more  impressive  than  ever  this 
year  by  reason  of  the  events  that  empha- 
size the  international  importance  of  the 
nation.  The  America  that  Washington 
loved  and  fought  for  and  Lincoln  so 
wisely  and  steadfastly  strove  to  protect 
and  preserve,  is  no  longer  able  to  escape 
world  responsibility.  She  can  not  live 
to  herself  alone,  but  must  serve  the 
family  of  nations,  though  suffering  be 
involved.  In  a  sense  the  destiny  of 
mankind  rests  with  her,  and  the  chal- 
lenge to  Mdsdom,  to  sympathy,  to  firm 
following  of  the  right  is  more  moment- 
ous than  any  that  history  records.  New 
conditions  demand  action  where  prece- 
dents are  absent.  To  preserve  peace 
without  being  dishonored  presents  a 
task  whose  gravity  has  never  been  ex- 
ceeded. We  are  making  history,  and  it 
is  probable  that  the  appearance  of 
President  AVilson  on  the  floor  of  the 
•Senate  and  his  lofty  utterance  will  be 
looked  back  upon  as  a  mile-stone  in  in- 
ternational progress.  His  words  will 
fall  into  place  with  the  foremost  ad- 
dresses of  our  immortal  leaders. 

If  America  can  finally  succeed  not 
only  in  avoiding  entanglement  in  war, 
but  in  contributing  effectively  in  restor- 
ing peace  among  the  frenzied  nations 
of  Europe,  she  will  indeed  be  blessed 
and  every  citizen  may  glory  in  being  an 
American.  The  practically  unanimous 
support  of  President  Wilson  is  made 
easy,  not  because  we  are  blind  in  allegi- 
ance and  passionate  patriotism,  but  be- 
cause we   have   confidence   in  his   prin- 


The  legislature  of  California  has  an 
opportunity  to  remove  a  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  those  who  wish  to  do  good 
with  the  money  of  which  they  may  be 
possessed  at  death.  A  section  of  our 
Civil  Code  prohibits  the  bequest  of  more 
than  one-third  of  an  estate  to  charitable 
uses.  It  estops  those  who  wish  to  devote 
a  larger  portion  of  their  estate  to  edu- 
cational, philanthropic  or  religious  pur- 
poses. A  concrete  illustration  of  its 
effect  has  recently  been  given  :  A  form- 
er resident  of  the  State  of  Illinois 
wished  to  give  more  than  one-third  of 
his  estate  to  certain  educational  institu- 
tions, located  in  the  State  of  California, 
and,  in  order  to  accomplish  this  pur- 
pose, he  was  advised  that  he  would  be 
required  to  become  a  citizen  of  another 
State,  not  having  such  restrictive  laws. 
In  accordance  with  this  advice  he  went 
to  the  State  of  Illinois  and  there  estab- 
lished a  residence  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  evading  Section  1313  of  the 
Civil  Code.  He  is  now  living  in  Cali- 
fornia, but  is  a  citizen  of  the  State  of 
Illinois. 

Forty  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
Unitarian  church  of  San  Francisco, 
without  family  or  near  relatives,  de- 
vised his  estate  to  trustees  to  foster 
charity,  education  and  religion.  The 
will  was  contested  by  a  New  England 
niece,  who  had  been  liberally  provided 
for,  and  the  trustees  of  the  Hinckley 
Fund  were  restricted  to  $53,000,  while 
a  distant  relative  secured  a  superfluous 
$100,000. 

The  provision  of  the  Code  is  appar- 
ently in  the  interest  of  disgruntled  rela- 
tives, those  human  jackals  that  fight  for 
bones  over  the  dishonored  graves  of 
those  whose  right  to  devote  their  estates 
to  human  welfare  ought  not  to  be  ques- 
tioned. 
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It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a  progressive 
legislature  will  not  fail  to  recognize  Sen- 
ator Brown 's  bill  repealing  Section  1313 
as  a  measure  distinctly  called  for  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  liberty. 


For  a  hundred  years  and  more  the 
faith  of  the  Unitarian  has  been  evolv- 
ing. At  first  a  protest  against  the  irra- 
tional and  the  unethical  in  religion  was 
uppermost,  but  negations  are  only  valu- 
able as  preparation.  Clearing  land  is 
a  necessary  step  to  agriculture,  but 
crops  respond  only  when  seed  is  planted 
and  faithful  cultivation  follows.  But 
good  seed  has  followed  our  clearing  and 
plowing,  and  it  has  been  fresh  and  varied. 
Channing,  Emerson.  Parker,  Peabody, 
Hedge,  King,  Bellows,  Hale,  Stebbins. 
and  many  other  like  husbandmen  have 
planted  and  harvested,  and  there  has 
been  transmitted  to  us  a  great  spiritual 
property,  a  body  of  positive  faith,  of 
inestimable  value.  The  container  is 
called  the  Unitarian  Church.  We  like 
to  think  of  it  as  a  religion  of  the  spirit. 
And  what  do  we  propose  to  do  with  and 
for  this  noble  inheritance?  What  are 
we  to  help  it  to  do  and  to  be  ?  Its  value 
to  us  depends  upon  what  we  let  it  add 
to  our  lives.  Its  value  to  our  children 
depends  upon  what  we  can  add  to  its 
substance  and  worth.  We  surely  need 
it  and  cannot  afford  not  to  profit  by 
what  it  will  bring  if  we  preserve  the 
open  heart  and  exercise  the  disci- 
plined will.  Let  it  not  be  undeveloped 
and  relegated  to  a  place  in  our  affections 
and  appreciation  below  indolent  comfort 
or  the  enjoyment  of  a  spin  on  the  state 
highway.  Let  church  come  first  on  Sun- 
day, and  the  call  to  God  first,  hold 
through  all  the  week,  and  in  our  budget 
of  disbursements  let  its  support  not  be 
classified  with  the  things  on  which  w^e 
can  economize.  It  is  a  lien  on  our  in- 
come that  is  filed  in  the  court  of  con- 


science and  let  us  be  prepared  to  make 
sacrifices  for  it,  even  of  going  to  church 
when  we  do  not  feel  in  harmony  with 
the  minister.  It  may  be  worth  while 
to  cultivate  patience  and  it  is  fine  train- 
ing to  do  things  that  we  do  not  feel 
like  doing  if  we  have  the  faintest  con- 
viction that,  on  the  whole,  we  ought  to 
do  them. 

When  we  recall  the  story  of  the  evo- 
lution we  must  feel  that  what  the 
church  is  today  is  the  result  of  what 
has  been  contributed  by  the  saints  and 
seers,  and  fighters,  of  the  past,  and  it 
comes  to  us  not  as  a  fixed  and  stated 
product.  It  has  been  constantly  evolv- 
ing, and  we  know  that  it  must  go  on. 
We  can  see  where  it  came  from.  Can 
we  see  where  it  is  going?  It  has  a 
sense  of  direction  and  we  may  feel  con- 
fident that  change  will  be  gain,  but  it 
rests  with  us  to  make  it  so.  It  is  for 
each  generation  to  strengthen  apparent 
weakness  and  to  supply  what  seems  to 
be  lacking.  Especially  are  we  called 
upon  to  magnify  affirmations,  and  to 
build  worthily  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  reasonable  and  all-inclusive  faith. 


Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  is  an  Indian 
commissioner  as  well  as  president  of 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
and  it  so  happens  that  the  Board  is 
summoned  to  meet  at  Riverside  ]\Iarch 
6th  to  9th.  His  presence  in  Southern 
California  prompted  a  session  of  the 
Southern  Pacific  Conference,  and  it  has 
been  arranged  for  the  Redlands  church, 
l)eginning  on  the  evening  of  March  11th, 
when  Dr.  Eliot  will  preach  the  sermon, 
and  continuing  through  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday.  It  is  probable  that  Pro- 
fessor Ephraim  Emerton  of  Harvard 
Universit3^  who  comes  to  the  Pacific 
Coast  as  a  Billings  lecturer,  will  also 
be  in  attendance.  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Con- 
ner,   lately    our    minister    at    Gardner, 
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spending  the  winter  in  Southern  Cali- 
fornia, may  also  attend,  and  possibly 
one  or  more  representatives  of  the 
northern  part  of  the  state  will  join 
their  brethren. 

Dr.  Eliot  will  use  what  time  he  can 
find,  until  his  departure  on  the  16th, 
in  visiting  the  churches  of  the  vicinity, 
but  will  not  be  able  to  come  north.  He 
returns  by  way  of  Denver,  where  he 
will  preach  on  the  18th.  The  Field 
Secretary  improves  the  opportunity  of 
meeting  him  for  counsel  and  instruc- 
tions, and  of  visiting  the  churches  of 
the  south.  He  hopes  to  be  able  to  re- 
port freely  an  interesting  meeting. 


IMr.  Ruess  in  a  recent  sermon  warned 
his  hearers  against  the  modern  witch- 
craft, which  results  from  psychology  ap- 
plied to  salesmanship.  He  enjoyed  an 
illuminating  experience  in  his  college 
days  when,  fresh  from  the  study  of 
psychology  under  James  and  Llunster- 
berg,  he  worked  as  a  canvasser,  and  was 
convinced  that  the  average  person  is  as 
much  at  the  absolute  mercy  of  a  skilled 
salesman  as  a  witch's  victim  in  the  old 
days.  All  the  human  emotions  are  played 
on  skillfully,  without  the  knowledge  of 
the  listener,  and  the  means  and  results 
are  truly  magical.  He  feels  that  be- 
witched by  advertising  and  salesmanship 
we  lead  lives  far  more  complicated  than 
they  ought  to  be.  We  buy  things,  and 
go  to  things  and  do  things  that  wear  us 
out.  "We  are  flooded  with  reading 
matter,  and  bills  for  the  same,  till  we 
must  repeat,  to  free  ourselves  from  the 
witch  charm,  'all  is  not  literature  that 
litters.'  " 

He  finds  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
high  living  the  result  of  the  same  be- 
witchment. For  a  ten  per  cent  better 
article  we  are  bewitched  into  paying  a 
three  hundred  per  cent  higher  price. 
We  are  bewitched  into  being  ashamed 
of  the  simple  and  the  independent  life. 


We  are  conventionalized,  and  feel 
that  we  must  dress  alike  and  live  alike 
and  take  our  pleasure,  and  even  our 
religion  in  mobs.  We  lose  individuality, 
and  merely  echo  and  accept. 

The  remedy  is  to  hold  to  the  good, 
the  true  and  the  beautiful,  and  not  the 
novel,  the  loud  and  the  queer.  To  be 
free  of  witchcraft,  "Possess  your  o\^Ta 
soul.  Live  in  the  spirit  of  simplicity," 
remembering  "that  the  best  things  are 
nearest — and  not  too  costly." 

This  is  a  needed  warning.  There 
are  so  many  things  that  we  feel  we 
must  do  which,  as  matter  of  fact,  we 
need  not  do  at  all,  and  which  we  will 
be  much  better  for  not  doing.  And 
there  are  things  we  think  we  must  have 
which  we  are  better  off  without.  If 
unhealthy  appetites  and  useless  habits 
can  be  checked,  co.st  of  living  is  reduced 
and  quality  of  living  is  increased.  If 
the  seemingly  outrageous  advance  in 
price  of  everything  we  want  tends  to 
restrain  our  indulgence  in  the  unneces- 
sary, it  will  prove  a  blessing,  even  if  we 
are  forced  to  pay  more  for  what  we 
reallv  need. 


[For  the   Pacific  Unitarian] 

Listen 

There  are  voices  in  the  world  calling — calling — • 

Voices  we  hear  and  attend,  but  cannot  interpret, 

Voices  that  thrill  and  disturb  us 

Yet  convey  only  sadness  and  sorrow, 

Voices  that  hurt  to  the  soul. 

Yet  reveal  only  great  human  anguish, 

Anguish — that  strives  to  be  heard 

And  translated — with  none  to  translate  it. 

Misery  deep  as  despair — with  no  word 

To  convey  its  sad  message. 

Misery  here  at  our  door — 

And  we  do  not  yet  know  its  language — 

Torment  and  keen  human  longing 

Are  expressed,  by  it 's  very  insistence. 

But  we  speak  in  tongues  too  exclusive. 
We  listen  with  ears  too  reluctant — 
And  see  with  a  self  adulation. 
Too  great  to  behold  the  black  horror — 
Of  those  in  despair  all  about  us. 

— Emma  B.  Keepers. 
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Rev.  Charles  Pease  of  Sacramento  is 
giving  a  course  of  five  lectures  on  ' '  The 
Twentieth  Century  Outlook  for  Uni- 
tarian Ideals,"  in  his  own  church,  and 
also  at  Woodland,  Marysville  and  Chico. 

Prof.  Ephraim  Emerton  will  spend  a 
good  part  of  the  month  of  March  in 
Santa  Barbara,  and  in  April  will  begin 
his  lectures  and  addresses  in  California, 
Oregon  and  Washington,  going  as  far 
north  as  Vancouver. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  ha.s  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  his  course  of  lessons  on  the 
religions  of  Babylon  and  Assyria,  at  the 
San  Francisco  church.  In  March  he 
will  begin  a  similar  series  on  the  re- 
ligions of  India. 

On  the  first  of  February  Rev.  Joseph 
Gail  Garrison  concluded  his  two  years 
pastorate  at  Eureka  and  joined  his  wife 
and  daughter  in  Pasadena.  He  left 
carrying  with  him  appreciation  of  what 
had  been  done  for  him  and  kindest 
thoughts  for  the  friends  he  had  made. 

Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  of  Berkeley,  on 
February  4th,  spoke  on  ''How  Shall  We 
Face  the  Present  Crisis?"  and  his  judi- 
cious and  inspiring  words  were  printed 
in  full  in  the  Berkeley  Gazette.  He 
urged  the  elimination  of  anger,  hatred 
and  fear  and  unjust  criticism  of  the 
President  in  the  discussion  of  national 
affairs. 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  who,  for  three 
years,  has  been  very  active  in  social  wel- 
fare work  in  Stockton,  and  as  a  delegate 
at  large  of  the  Associated  Charities,  was 
summarily  dropped  at  a  late  meeting  of 
the  council.  It  seems  a  case  of  difference 
in  policy.  He  was  a  strong  believer  in 
constructive  work  and  to  the  elimination 
of  even  the  name  of  charity  from  an 
organization  disbursing  money  provided 
by  the  State  for  welfare  work.  The  man 
who  is  sacrificed  for  supporting  high 
principles  often  renders  valuable  service, 
even  if  his  cause  fails  temporarily.  It 
is  better  to  be  out  and  right  than  in  and 
wrong. 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner  lectured  at  the 
Unitarian  church,  Los  Angeles,  on  Feb- 


ruary 8th,  the  subject  being  "The 
Larger  Hope."  He  finds  himself  in  de- 
mand in  both  Unitarian  and  Universal- 
ist  churches,  and  also  is  sure  of  a  wel- 
come whenever  and  wherever  he  lectures. 

At  Salem,  Oregon,  a  recent  Sunday 
evening  service  included  readings  and 
recitations  by  pupils  of  a  public  reader 
from  various  Oregon  A\Titers.  It  was 
exclusively  an  Oregon  evening. 

The  meetings  held  at  Dinuba  by  Rev. 
Christopher  Ruess  have  been  changed 
from  Sunday  evening  at  a  private  resi- 
dence to  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  at 
the  lodge  hall. 

Rev.  Philip  S.  Thatcher,  now  of  Bos- 
ton, but  from  1887  to  1894  minister  of 
the  Santa  Barbara  church,  lately  re- 
visited the  scene  of  his  early  labors 
and  preached  in  his  old  pulpit  on 
January  28th.  He  had  expected  growth 
and  change,  but  was  amazed  at  its 
actual  extent. 

In  a  recent  sermon  on  "God's  Truth 
on  Long  Lines,"  Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb 
of  Stockton  said:  No  man  can  be 
happy  alone.  God's  truth  on  long  lines 
and  man's  truth  on  short  lines  explain 
the  seeming  tragedies  of  life.  Discon- 
tent, the  adjusting  force,  is  divine. 

Mr.  Edward  B,  De  Groot,  known  as 
"the  father  of  the  playground  develop- 
ment of  Chicago,"  now  director  of  physi- 
cal education  of  the  San  Francisco 
schools,  filled  the  pulpit  of  the  San  Diego 
church  on  the  last  Sunday  in  January, 
speaking  on  "The  State  and  Public 
Recreation." 

"Liberal  Religion  and  Human  Lib- 
erty" was  the  title  of  the  discourse  of 
Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  at  Fresno  on 
the  morning  of  February  11th,  and  at 
Readley-Dinuba  in  the  afternoon.  It 
was  also  fully  reported  in  the  Hanford 
Sentinel.  The  San  Joaquin  spiritual 
windfall  is  large  this  setison  and  crops 
ought  to  be  good. 

Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  was  apjiointod  by 
IMayor  Rolph  a  member  of  the  committee 
of  twenty-five  to  consider  vice  conditions 
in  San  Francisco,  but  felt  compelled  to 
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decline  by  reason  of  being  so  fully  occu- 
pied with  his  church  work  and  other 
duties  that  he  could  not  spare  the  neces- 
sary time. 

The  news  of  the  diplomatic  break 
with  Germany  caused  Mrs.  Harold  E. 
B.  Speight,  wife  of  the  pastor  of  the 
Berkeley  church,  to  give  up  her  pro- 
posed trip  to  Scotland.  Mrs.  Speight 
left  for  New  York,  en  route  to  Scot- 
land, where  she  was  called  by  the 
serious  illness  of  her  father.  At  Chi- 
cago she  received  the  news  of  his 
death,  and  Mared  Berkeley  friends  that 
she  would  return,  as  she  did  not  wish 
to  risk  the  ocean  voyage. 

Rev.  ]M.  ]\I.  ]\Iangasa.rian  of  Chicago, 
who  is  on  a  year's  vacation  in  Cali- 
fornia, will  supply  the  vacant  pulpit  of 
the  Spokane  church  during  ]May  and 
June.  In  the  autumn  the  society  plans 
to  invite  Rev.  Donald  Beaton  Fraser  of 
Pembroke  Chapel,  Liverpool,  to  come 
out  as  a  candidate  for  the  permanent 
supply.  He  is  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
progressive  movement  in  religious 
thought  and  a  member  of  the  Liberal 
Christian  League. 

H.  G.  Wells  gives  an  excellent  defin- 
ition of  religion  in  "Mr.  Britling  Sees 
It  Through."  "Religion  isn't  the  same 
thing  as  religious.  *  *  *  Religion  is 
always  new.  AA^ell,  putting  it  simply, 
religion  is  the  perpetual  rediscovery  of 
that  Great  Thing  Out  There."  "Life," 
sail  Cecily,  in  the  same  book,  "has  got 
to  be  religious,  or  else  it  goes  to  pieces." 

In  London  the  British  and  Foreign 
Unitarian  Association  has  set  apart  the 
house  next  door  to  its  headquarters  in 
Essex  treet,  which  it  owns,  as  a  social 
centre  for  soldiers.  An  appeal  is  made 
by  Dr.  J.  Estlin  Carpenter,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Association,  for  $30,000, 
Avith  which  to  equip  and  maintain  this 
institution.  Of  this  sum  $25,000  has 
already  been  subscribed. 

The  second  annual  undenominational 
serAnces  in  honor  of  George  Washington 
and  Abraham  Lincoln  were  held  on 
February  18  in  the  LTnitarian  Church, 
San  Francisco.  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button 
preached    upon    the    topic,    "American 


Principles — American  Policies"  and  the 
readings  of  the  service  were  selections 
from  the  addresses  of  Washington  and 
Lincoln. 

Mr.  Dutton  enumerated  three  princi- 
ples that  have  guided  American  destiny 
and  conduct — our  belief  in  and  defense 
of  the  sacredness  of  nationality,  our  be- 
lief in  government  by  the  people,  and 
our  courageous  idealism  that  has  always 
seen  us  through  times  of  crisis. 

Invitations  were  sent  to  the  Sons  of 
the  Revolution  and  other  patriotic  so- 
cieties to  be  present  at  the  service. 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  of  Santa 
Barbara,  on  February  11th,  preached  a 
peace  sermon,  taking  as  his  text  "The 
Dream  is  Certain,  and  the  Interpreta- 
tion Thereof  Sure."  Locksley  Hall  saw 
the  light  in  1842  and  was  a  poet's 
dream.  Today  the  vision  is  practically 
discussed. 

The  London  Times  has  just  now  said 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  "the  first  head  of  a  mighty  nation  to 
propose  a  scheme  of  practical  interna- 
tional politics  what  has  been  the  dream 
of  many  thinkers  for  a  great  number  of 
centuries."  And  one  of  the  ablest  of 
our  American  newspapers  makes  this 
comment :  ' '  The  President  has  now 
made  this  something  more  than  a  dream. 
He  has  given  it  the  substance  and  the 
dignity  of  a  program.  He  has  brought 
a  dream  of  the  ages  into  the  arena 
where  practical  ideas  must  give  battle 
for  their  lives." 

And  why  not  a  federation  of  the 
world  to  prevent  the  divided  and  crumb- 
ling house  of  our  modern  civilization 
from  going  down  in  utter  ruin?  Why 
not  organize  the  common  sense  and  the 
right  feeling  of  most  of  us  to  hold  in 
check  the  unlawful  ambitions  of  the  rest 
of  us?  That  would  mean  a  force  sup- 
porting the  great  cause  of  peace  based 
upon  justice  and  righteousness  far 
greater  than  "any  nation  or  probable 
combination  of  nations"  could  in  any 
way  exercise. 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  has  lately 
preached  at  Fresno,  and  his  missionary 
stations,  a  sermon  on  John  Greenleaf 
Whittier,   the  American   Robert  Burns, 
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our  Unitarian  Quaker  poet,  whom  he 
aliso  pronounces  "the  David  among 
American  singers."  It  is  a  remarkable 
truth  that  he  had  points  of  resemblance 
to  each,  though  they  had  so  little  in 
common. 

The  organ  recital  vesper  services  at 
Berkek^y  have  been  resumed  with  the 
reopening  of  the  college  term.  An  added 
attraction  is  a  vocal  solo.  Mr.  Stephen 
Wyckoff,  baritone,  has  been  the  soloist 
for  February. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian.] 

Great  Pan  Is  Dead 

Suggested  by  a  paragraph — ' '  New  England 
Has  Gone, "  in  a  sermon  upon  ' '  '  Billy  Sun- 
day in  Boston, ' '  by  the  Eev.  William  Day 
Simonds  of  Oakland,  California. 

Alas — 
Boston — 

Once  fine  citadel — - 
Known  of  yore — 
For  dignity — 
Simplicity — 
Thy   revered   lore — 
Of  scholarship — 
And  leadership — 
Now — 
No  longer — 
Inspires  and  fires  life — 
As  was  wont — 
Before — 

Thy  names  are  words — 
Since  deeds  betray — 
Then  well  that  such  have  passed  away — 
As  Channing — 
Parker — 
Emerson — 
Everett- 
Hale— 

(The  list  is  long — 
When   once  begun — ) 
Thank   God  these  witness  not — 
This  thing— 
Their  race  is  run — 
For  Boston — 

Three  thousand  mile  away — 
Speeds  the  news — - 
How  Boston  is  no  more — 
Capitulates  today — 

A  tear  up-wells — 
As  Progress  weeps — 
And  vigil  keeps — 
Bring  ash  for  head — 
Sad   cadence  swells — 
Great  Pan  is  dead — 

Their  "Billy"  Sunday  reigns  instead — 
Hail  not— 
But  wail — 

— Feed  Alban  Weil. 


(EonlrtbutfJi 

Judas — An  Interpretation 

Geo.   Whiteley   Taylor. 

"Verih^  I  say  unto  thee,  Brother  Ju- 
das, this  thing  must  come  to  pass." 

"God  forfend.  Brother  Thomas.  I 
at  least  will  not  do  it." 

"For  this  our  cause,  dear  brother?" 

"No!  No!  I  tell  thee  no!  Brother 
Thomas;  not  tho  the  salvation  of  the 
whole  world  turn  upon  it." 

The  speakers  stood  in  an  upper  room 
of  a  rambling  structure  in  the  most 
congested  quarter  of  the  ancient  city. 
Had  the  building  stood  isolated  it 
would  have  been  notable  for  its  simple 
plainness.  Its  rectangular  walls  were 
broken  only  by  a  few  rectangular  loop- 
holes, not  deserving  the  name  of  win- 
dows, but  sufficing  to  let  a  little  light 
and  ventilation  into  the  prison-like 
rooms.  The  particular  room  in  which 
they  stood  was  reached  by  a  devious 
passage  and  a  blind  stairwaj'. 

Ten  men  had  one  after  another  taken 
their  departure,  leaving  these  two  still 
earnestly  debating  the  cause  in  which 
they  were  all  embarked  and  all  fanati- 
cally zealous. 

So  confident  were  they  that  the  thing 
they  stood  for  transcended  all  else  in 
human  importance  that  they  had  per- 
sonalized their  conception  of  the  Omnis- 
cient and  the  Omnipotent  and  incor- 
porated it  in  the  body  of  one  of  their 
Order  and  from  his  self-inflicted  wound 
had  sipped  of  his  blood  in  token  of 
their  absolute  identity  with  and  devo- 
tion to  his  cause. 

The  first  speaker  had  evidently  said 
his  last  word,  for  he  now  turned  away 
moodily  downcast  and  left  the  other  en- 
tirely alone  in  the  room.  But  it  was 
their  habit  to  come  and  go  singly,  as 
attracting  less  attention  to  their  ren- 
dezvous. In  the  open  they  identified 
themselves  with  him  they  addressed  as 
"The  ]\Ia.ster."  and  led  the  acclaim  that 
greeted  his  public  deliverances. 

These  were  at  times  scorching  ar- 
raignments of  wickedness  in  high  places 
and  indifference  to  the  common  weal. 
But  beyond  the  plaudits  of  a  few 
zealots,  "The  Master"  was  given  small 
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recognition.  Only  his  established  com- 
petitors in  like  Orders,'  whom  he  fierce- 
ly denounced  as  hypocrites,  were  dis- 
turbed by  the  growth  of  his  following. 

Left  alone  this  devotee  pondered 
again  the  proposition  they  had  debated, 
that  nothing  but  the  public  apprenhen- 
sion  and  trial  and  possible  crucifixion 
of  their  leader  would  produce  the  popu- 
lar blaze  essential  to  what  they  deemed 
success  for  the  cause  they  held  vital. 

"Methinks  I  see  something  else  than 
all  our  vaunted  self-abnegation  of 
which  we  talk  much,  in  Brother 
Thomas'  urgency  of  his  plan.  He 
presses  upon  others  that  which  one 
must  do  himself  when  duty  is  the  path 
to  glory.  Is  it  that  he  would  clear  the 
way  for  his  own  leadership  ?  But  no ; 
that  cannot  be !  Perish  the  unjust 
thought ;  the  ignoble  thought  of  my 
Brother !  What  have  I  done  ? ' '  and 
falling  upon  his  knees  he  poured  out 
his  soul  in  abject  penitence.  ''For- 
give," he  cried,  "and  purge  this  carnal 
mind  that  yet  gropeth  in  sin  and  dark- 
ness. Let  Thy  will,  0  God,  prevail  tho 
Thy  purposes  be  hid  from  our  mortal 
eyes.  Let  the  light  that  shineth  in  great 
darkness  illumine  my  mind,  0  Most 
High,  and  if — 

His  lifted  face  was  piteous  in  its  ap- 
peal. His  closed  eyes  hesitatingly 
opened.  As  they  did  so  they  fell  upon 
the  face  of  "The  Master.'"'  He  had 
quietly  entered  the  room  and  now  stood 
calmly  poised  over  the  crouched  and 
supplicating  figure. 

So  calm,  white-robed,  spiritually 
molded;  commanding  by  the  very 
power  of  a  dauntless  repose.  What 
nearer  embodiment  of  divine  effulgence 
could  the  human  mind  conceive.  With 
outreaching  hand  he  raised  Judas  to 
his  feet  and  drew  him  affectionately  to 
the  stone  bench  beneath  the  loophole 
window. 

"Yes,  Brother  Thomas  speaks  truth. 
Thou  knowest  how  the  book  reads :  '  As 
Moses  lifted  up  the  serpent  in  the  wil- 
derness even  so  must  the  Son  of  Man  be 
lifted  up,  that  he  may  draw  all  other 
men  unto  him.  There  is  none  other 
way  under  heaven  given  among  men 
whereby  we  may  be  saved.  Seest  thou 
not,  Judas,  that  it  is  mine  to  suffer  this 


ignominy;  and  it  is  thine,  because  thou 
lovest  me  more  than  all  these,  to  com- 
pass my  betrayal  into  the  hands  of 
mine  enemies?" 

"Urge  it  not.  Master,  that  I  should 
do  this  base  ingratitude  to  Thee;  this 
monster  crime;  this  shameful  infamy, 
Thy  betrayal.  They  will  take  Thy 
life." 

"Be  it  so.  Good  mounts  only  by 
contrast  with  evil.  Thy  seeming  vil- 
lainy shall  be  the  foil  for  making  my 
sacrifice  transcendant.  Thy  execration 
is  needful  for  my  full  exaltation.  If 
thou  dost  love  me  as  thou  sayest,  this 
be  the  test  of  thy  devotion." 

"Master!  Measure  me  not  by  this 
testing.  I  cannot  risk  sending  Thee 
to  the  ignominious  death.  God  will 
open  some  other  path. ' ' 

"Do  thou  thv  part  and  leave  the  rest 
with  God." 

Supreme,  confident,  hypnotic  in  his 
uniciue  personality,  "The  IVEaster"  gave 
the  sign  manual  of  farewell  and  with- 
drew backward. 

Thru  tear-blurred  eyes  Judas  saw 
him  as  if  fading  out  of  the  room. 

^  ^  ^(:  ^  #  #  ^  ^  ^  ^  :5*: 

The  blackness  of  the  night  fell  upon 
the  hilltop  to  which  had  ascended  the 
rabble  of  the  city.  It  was  made  up  in 
large  part  of  such  as  had  yesterday 
applauded  his  words,  but  were  now  fol- 
lowing a  new  faction  and  joining  in  the 
shout:  "Crucify  him!" 

Aside,  under  a  clump  of  olive  trees, 
stood  the  only  one  of  the  twelve  with 
courage  to  follow  him  to  the  end. 

A  storm  drew  on,  darkening  the 
moon;  the  thunder  pealed;  the  light- 
ning flashed,  lighting  up  the  heavens 
and  tearing  a  rent  in  the  earth  near 
them.  But  these  ebulitions  of  Nature 
seemed  only  to  lend  fury  to  the  spirit 
of  the  mob.  Each  blow  of  the  hammer, 
as  they  drove  the  nails  thru  hands  and 
feet,  drove  them  also  into  the  heart  of 
the  waiting  Judas.  Would  the  divine 
interposition  never  come?  AYere  they 
all   mistaken  ? 

Yes.  For  now  the  agonizing  cry  was 
borne  plainly  to  his  ear:  "Why  hast 
thou  forsaken  me?"  The  divine  head 
fell  forward  upon  the  human  breast. 
The  cause  was  lost. 
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The  mob,  gorged  with  its  own  venom, 
was  drifting  back  to  the  city.  Taking 
his  girdle  from  his  waist,  the  man  be- 
neath the  olive  trees  twisted  it  about 
his   throat. 

But  stay — let  him  first  go  back  and 
execrate  those  high  priests;  let  him 
dash  the  pieces  of  silver  (taken  in  ruse 
and  foolish  faith)  at  their  feet;  and 
then  the  fitting  finale  for  the  most  sub- 
lime instance  of  self-renunciation  that 
the  world  has  ever  witnessed. 


What  Shall  We  of  Liberal  Faith 
Teach  Our  Young  People? 

Mabel  E.  Sharp 

[Eead  at  meeting  of  Associated  Alliance, 
Santa  Cruz.] 

Someone  has  formulated  the  general 
consensus  of  liberal  belief  as  an  accept- 
ance of  the  fatherhood  of  God,  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  leadership  of 
Jesus,  salvation  by  character,  and  prog- 
ress of  mankind  onward  and  upward 
forever.  Since  this  sums  up  pretty 
fairly  the  essence  of  the  greatest  wis- 
dom and  truth  we  ourselves  know,  these 
are  the  things  we  wish  to  teach  our 
young  people.  The  problem  then  be- 
comes, not  so  much  what  we  shall  teach 
as  how  we  shall  teach  the  best  we  know. 

The  little  ones  whose  minds  are  as 
yet  incapable  of  reasoning  and  who 
accept  unquestioningly  the  teaching  of 
their  elders,  learn  of  the  fatherhood  of 
God  when  they  are  taught  that  God  is 
good  and  cares  for  them,  and  are  led  to 
see  his  care  in  the  shining  sun,  the  fall- 
ing rain,  the  blossoming  rose,  and  all 
the  beneficient  operations  of  the  natural 
world.  They  learn  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man  when  they  are  taught  to  respect 
the  rights  of  others  and  to  be  kind. 
The  leadership  of  Jesus  is  taught  by 
stories  of  his  life  reverently  told.  Sal- 
vation by  character  is  a  logical  out- 
come of  the  teaching  that  they  must 
do  good  deeds,  and  the  progress  of 
mankind  of  the  teaching  of  persever- 
ence  in  well-doing.  In  whatever  way 
they  are  taught  these  things,  the  fact 
of  accepting  them  in  childhood  affords 
a  strong  bias  toward  accepting  them  in 
later   years.      It   is   hardly   possible   to 


overestimate  the  strength  and  perman- 
ence of  early  impressions.  One's  mature 
life  is  colored  always  by  the  reflection 
of  the  ideas  inculcated  in  childhood. 
But  however  strong  may  be  the  inclina- 
tion to  accept  these  things  that  comes 
from  early  teaching  it  does  not  insure, 
and  should  not  insure,  their  acceptance 
when  the  mind  is  mature  and  capable 
of  examining  and  weighing  beliefs  of- 
fered for  its  acceptance. 

Therefore  the  question  of  what  we 
shall  teach  presents  no  such  difficulty  in 
the  case  of  little  children  as  it  does 
wlien  they  are  older  and  have  begun  to 
think,  to  inquire  and  question.  If  they 
begin  to  question  what  they  have  been 
taught,  be  glad,  for  the  seed  has  fallen 
on  fertile  ground.  A  continued  child- 
like acceptance  of  instruction  is  not  to 
be  desired.  It  does  not  mean  progress. 
The  formulae  of  our  faith  may  be  in 
their  minds,  they  may  repeat  them  and 
think  that  they  believe  them,  but  until 
their  belief  rests  on  other  ground  than 
authority,  it  is  no  true  belief.  Words 
repeated  many  times  in  the  same  order 
tend  to  lose  their  meaning  and  become 
mere  formulae  without  real  significance. 
We  have  all  had  the  experience  of  find- 
ing ourselves  repeating  something  as 
our  own,  and  suddenly  realizing  that 
the  real  meaning  of  what  we  are  saying 
has  escaped  us  and  we  are  repeating  a 
form  which,  when  examined,  does  not  at 
all  represent  our  real  belief.  Such  a 
repetition  has  the  same  efficacy  as  the 
repetition  of  a  charm  or  incantation,  no 
more.  There  are  "vain  repetitions" 
preserved  in  the  creeds  of  some  churches 
for  sentimental  rea*sons,  where  regularly 
is  repeated  an  affirmation  of  beliefs  no 
longer  held,  because  they  are  old,  or 
because  their  repetition  has  become  a 
custom.  Such  meaningless  forms  are 
the  flotsam  and  jetsam  in  the  eddies  of 
the  mind  and  are  never  a  part  of  the 
active  stream  itself. 

We  do  not  want  such  belief  on  the 
part  of  our  young  people.  It  means 
stagnation,  not  progress,  and  therefore 
nullifies  the  last  article  of  the  faith  it 
claims  as  its  own — the  belief  in  the 
progress  of  mankind. 

Neither  do  we  wish  active,  inquiring 
minds  to  accept  our  faith  on  the  auth- 
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ority  of  parents  or  teachers.  A  faith  so 
accepted  may  be  a  guide  and  inspira- 
tion in  life  and  a  force  for  shaping 
character,  but  it  does  not  mean  advance. 
Such  acceptance,  like  the  first,  nullifies 
a  part  of  the  faith  it  claims.  However 
much  these  truths  may  mean  to  us, 
however  firmly  we  may  believe  they 
represent  the  highest  attainment  of 
human  wisdom,  we  have  no  right  to 
force  them  upon  others,  or  even  to  de- 
sire that  others  shall  accept  them 
merely  upon  our  authority.  This  is 
what  the  creed  makers  of  the  past  have 
done.  Each  believed  he  had  attained 
the  greatest  of  all  truth  and  wished  to 
impose  it  upon  all  men  for  their  good. 
We  must  not  allow  our  faith  to  harden 
into  a  creed,  for  if  we  do  we  shall  be 
doing  just  what  the  church  through  the 
ages  has  done,  just  what  has  made  it 
often  the  enemy  of  progress  and  re- 
duced it  to  a  humiliating  position  at 
the  tail  of  the  car  of  progress,  strug- 
gling and  reviling,  a  brake  upon  ad- 
vance, yet  dragged  onward  in  spite  of 
itself.  As  a  society  we  can  not  afford 
such  a  price.  Neither  can  we  afford  it 
in  any  individual  instance.  Progress  is 
too  important  and  active  minds  too 
valuable.  We  must  not  sacrifice  them 
even  for  what  we  conceive  as  the  high- 
est wisdom.  We  can  not  even  treat  our 
active  thinkers  as  the  church  of  the 
Middle  Ages  treated  her  philosophers. 
She  gave  them  all  liberty  of  reason, 
permitted  any  wild  flight  of  fancy  or 
any  form  of  logic,  provided  only  that 
their  conclusions  agreed  with  her  doc- 
trines. 

'  We  must  not  insist  that  conclusions 
of  the  next  generation  agree  with  ours. 
We  must  give  them  liberty  even  to 
doubt  the  fatherhood  of  God  if  their 
mihds  so  teach  them. 

This  sounds  as  though  they  were  to 
be  turned  adrift  upon  an  unchartered 
sea  without  rudder  or  compass,  to  sink 
or  swim,  live  or  die,  by  their  owti  un- 
aided efforts.  We  can  not  aid  them  by 
giving  them  our  beliefs,  but  we  can 
show  them  the  evidence  upon  which  our 
beliefs  are  based  and  let  them  form 
their  own.  We  cg,n  not  insist  on  their 
wearing  the  gat^erits  that  fit  us,  but  we 
mjay  give  them  the  material  from  which 


they   may   fashion   garments   for   them- 
selves. 

What  then?  If  we  can  not  teach  the 
articles  of  our  faith  as  absolute  truth, 
how  can  we  teach  them  at  all?  To  the 
young  person  and  many  an  older  one 
looking  out  over  a  world  of  injustice, 
suffering  and  evil,  the  fatherhood  of 
God  seems  difficult  of  acceptance,  if  not 
a  mere  mockery.  In  the  trenches  of 
Europe  is  buried  the  belief  of  many 
who  based  their  faith  on  nothing  more 
substantial  than  authority.  The  young 
person  who,  while  living  in  health  and 
comfort,  sees  others  in  sickness  and 
poverty  may  accept  the  idea  of  the 
fatherhood  cf  God,  but  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
perverted  idea  of  fatherhood,  and  God  to 
seem  a  partial,  capricious  f-ither  Such 
an  acceptance  augurs  ill  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  sense  of  justice,  of  brother- 
hood of  man,  in  him.  It  is  more  likely 
to  foster  a  priggish  sense  of  superiority 
in  himself  to  more  unfortunate  people, 
a  glow  of  comfortable  selfishness  at  be- 
ing a  favorite,  and  a  willingness  to 
accept  Mdthout  earning  that  which  is 
withheld  from  others.  Reason  must 
look  farther  than  the  dealings  of  man 
M'ith  man  to  discover  the  fatherhood  of 
God.  We  can  best  come  to  it  through 
watching  the  operation  of  his  laws  in  a 
field  where  humanity  is  not  directly 
concerned,  and  where  their  workings 
can  be  observed  impersonally,  without 
stirring  human  passion  and  prejudice. 
When  coolly,  clearly,  intellectually  we 
have  learned  to  recognize,  and  in  some 
measure,  comprehend  the  ways  of  the 
Great  Intelligence  in  the  physical 
world,  it  will  be  easier  to  recognize  and 
understand  his  ways  in  other  worlds. 
We  can  recognize  his  infinite  power  and 
skill  through  astronomy,  however  short 
our  attainments  may  fail  of  complete 
knowledge.  We  can  not  doubt  the 
greatness  and  wisdom  of  a  power  that 
whirls  fiery  mist  in  space,  of  it  forms 
suns  and  planets,  and  sets  them  hurling 
through  eternity,  each  in  its  place, 
without  pause  or  error.  From  this  one 
realizes  intelligent  power,  but  not  be- 
neficient  power,  not  fatherhood.  Alone 
it  would  leave  us  where  King  Arthur 
was,  when  disappointed  and  dying,  he 
sees  all  his  work  for  God  and  man  in 
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wreck  about  his  feet.  Tennyson  repre- 
sents him  as  saying: 

"I  found  Him  in  the  shining  of  the  stars, 
I   mark'd   him  in   the   flowering   of   his   fields, 
But  in  His  ways  with  men  I  find  Him  not," 

not  realizi'^g  it  was  not  God's  v-iys 
with  men,  but  man's  ways  with  man 
that  had  caused  the  ruin  of  his  plans. 
But  in  the  "flowering  of  His  fiekis"  we 
come  nearer  to  a  realization  of  father- 
hood. There  is  infinite  care  displayed 
in  fitting  even  the  lowliest  things  to 
their  needs.  The  nasturtium  displays 
it  when  she  flaunts  her  color  and  odor 
as  an  invitation  to  the  butterfly ;  when 
she  spreads  a  plaform  for  his  conveni- 
ence and  borders  it  with  fringes  to  help 
him  maintain  his  place ;  when  she 
stripes  her  upper  petals  with  lines  to 
point  the  way  to  the  store  of  nectar, 
and  cunningly  places  before  the  door 
of  the  storehouse  her  stamens  and  pistil 
that  they  may  be  brushed,  and  the 
fertilizing  pollen  distributed  by  the  in- 
vited guest.  The  same  care  teaches  the 
bee  to  form  her  six-sided  cell  of  wax 
with  mathematical  exactness,  and  to 
give  her  life  in  labor  for  her  com- 
munity. Always  and  everywhere  the 
same  care,  the  same  infinite  pains.  How 
can  we  doubt  that  we  too  are  cared  for 
in  the  same  way? 

Through  observation  and  understand- 
ing of  this  sort  comes  a  conviction  of 
the  immanence  of  God — God  every- 
where, in  everything,  working  through  all 
the  phenomena  of  the  universe.  A  very 
little  study  of  science  reveals  another  fact 
of  immense  moral  influence.  That  is,  that 
we  live  in  a  world  of  law  and  order, 
that  all  operations,  all  phenomena,  great 
and  small,  near  and  far,  take  place  in 
obedience  to  law.  The  same  law  that 
marshals  the  infinite  hosts  of  stars  upon 
the  fields  of  heaven,  controls  the  whirl- 
ing of  an  atom  of  dust  in  the  wind, 
dashes  the  wave  against  the  cliff,  and 
draws  the  dead  leaf  to  the  ground. 
There  is  no  partiality  in  the  operation 
of  natural  law,  no  favorites,  no  outcasts 
from  the  father's  care.  When  we  trans- 
fer the  operation  of  the  law  to  mankind 
our  eyes  are  blinded  by  our  humanity, 
our  feelings,  passions  and  prejudice, 
and  we  can  not  see  clearly  and  imper- 
sonally.   But  it  is  ridiculous  to  suppose 


that  in  the  universe  of  law  and  order  we 
alone  are  exempt  from  the  law,  or  are  a 
law  unto  ourselves.  It  is  easier  to  be- 
lieve that  our  finite  powers  can  not 
grasp  it  all,  as  our  eyes  can  not  see 
unaided  the  wonders  revealed  by  the 
telescope  and  the  microscope. 

Through  science,  then,  we  may 
glimpse  a  little  of  the  greatnass  and 
wisdom  of  God,  of  his  presence  and 
work  in  great  and  small,  of  the  unvary- 
ing justice  of  his  laws.  By  this  means 
we  may  begin  to  justify  our  faith  to 
the  young.  But  if  it  seems  too  cold, 
ncn-human,  far  from  our  inner  lives,  it 
may  be  brought  nearer  through  litera- 
ture and  history.  Through  science  we 
get  truth  at  first  hand — through  litera- 
ture it  comes  to  us  by  the  medium  of 
human  minds,  and  for  that  reason  often 
seeming  nearer,  warmer,  more  real, 
more  akin  to  us. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  "What 
shall  we  of  liberal  faith  teach  our  young 
people?"  I  answer,  "Teach  them  every- 
thing we  can  in  as  many  branches  of 
human  learning  as  possible."  But  do 
not  teach  the  facts  as  facts  merely. 
Facts  are  not  truth  until  they  have 
been  recognized  by  something  within  us 
and  claimed  as  our  own,  as  akin  to  us, 
and  have  become  a  part  of  us.  In 
all  our  teaching  let  us  show  that  facts 
and  phenomena  are  but  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  underlying  intelligence, 
and  are  but  a  means  to  help  us  come 
into  realization  of  that  intelligence. 
Let  us  suggest  that  we  can  expect  to 
find  only  so  much  of  God  in  the  dealing 
of  man  with  his  brother,  as  he  has 
realized  of  God  himself. 

B}^  the  broadest  education  we  can 
give  them  let  us  lay  before  the  young 
people  the  evidence  on  which  we  base 
our  faith,  show  them  our  conclusions, 
and  ask  them  to  accept  them  or  reject 
them  by  the  exercise  of  their  own  in- 
telligence. We  nuist  allow  them  the 
liberty  we  claim.  We  must  teach  them, 
not  what  to  believe,  but  how  to  se^irch 
for  truth,  how  to  stand  upon  their  own 
feet  and  make  their  own  judgments  as 
calmly  and  impersonally  as  possible,  un- 
swayed by  emotion.  Tlie  emotion  will 
be  felt,  but  it  will  be  justified  by  in- 
telligence.  And  we  must  not  be  aJarined 
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if  their  conclusions  differ  from  ours. 
We  must  realize  that  our  acceptance  of 
the  teaching  of  Jesus  has  hardly  made  a 
paradise  of  the  world  as  yet.  They 
must  find  their  own  way  to  help  on  the 
progress  of  the  world  unweakened  by 
too  much  leaning  on  the  past.  Lowell 
taught : 
"New     occasions     teach     new     duties,     time 

makes  ancient  good  uncouth, 
They    must    upward    still    and    onward    who 

would  keep  abreast  of  truth. ' ' 

And  Tennyson : 
"The  old  order  changeth,  giving  place  to  new, 
And  God  fulfills   himself  in   many  ways 
Lest  one  good  custom  should  corrupt  a  world." 

So  let  US  not  be  anxious  if  they  differ 
from  us.  They  must,  if  man  is  to  go 
onward  and  upward  forever. 


3« 


[ftttortam 


Ethical  Precepts  found  in  the  Library 

of  Ashurbanapal 

(Probable  Date,  3000  B.  C.) 

"Thou    shalt    not    slander — speak    what    is 
pure ! 

Thou  shalt  not  speak  evil — speak  kindly! 

He  who  slanders  and  speaks  evil, 

Shamash  will  visit  it  on  thy  head. 

Do  not  speak  boastfully — guard  thy  lip; 

If  in  anger — do  not  speak  out. 
•  Speaking  in  anger,  thou  shalt  regret  it  later; 

And  in  silence  nurse  thy  sadness. 

Approach  thy  god  daily, 

(Offering)    sacrifice   and    prayer   with   pure 
incense, 

Before  thy  god  have  a  pure  heart! 

Prayer,  request  and  prostration, 

Render  him  each  morning, 

So  that  with  the  help  of  (thy)  god  thou  wilt 
flourish. 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  tablet. 

Fear  (of  god)  begats  favor, 

Offering  increases  life, 

Prayer  brings  forgiveness  of  sin. 

Speak  not  evil  of  thy  companion, 

Do     not     speak     meanly — speak     what     is 

kindly!" 

Jastrow,  M. — The  Civilization  of  Babylonia 

and  Assyria,  464. 


The  world  would  be  better  and 
brighter  if  people  were  taught  the  duty 
of  being  happy  as  well  as  the  happiness 
of  doing  their  duty.  To  be  happy  our- 
selves is  a  most  effectual  contribution  to 
the  happiness  of  others.. — Sir  John 
Lubbock. 


"Helpfulness"— A  Tribute 

Rev.  Eliza  T.  Wilkes,  1844-1916. 
Emma  B.  Ross. 

Perhaps  she  never  used  this  text  in 
her  pulpit,  for  she  was  more  concerned 
with  the  making  of  the  Book  of  Acts 
than  with  presenting  herself  as  an  il- 
luminated verse,  but  these  words  are 
the  key  to  her  life:  "'They  helped 
every  one  his  neighbor;  and  every  one 
said  to  his  brother.  Be  of  good  cour- 
age." 

She  helped.  From  the  time  when 
she  was  ordained  at  twenty-four,  one  of 
the  pioneer  women  ministers,  by  her 
pastoral  ministrations,  by  her  wise 
planning  for  weak  churches,  alliances, 
communities  needing  educational  cen- 
ters, by  the  raising  of  funds  in  the 
East  to  start  new  churches  in  the  West, 
by  energizing  and  vitalizing  civic 
movements,  by  giving  the  weight  of  her 
influence  against  the  wrong  that  needed 
resistance, — she  marked  her  path  by  the 
good  that  she  could  and  did  do. 

Eliza  Tupper  came  rightfully  by  her 
preaching  zeal.  She  was  descended 
from  a  race  of  preachers  extending  far 
back  into  English  history.  She  was 
first  of  the  Baptist  faith,  and  planned 
to  go  as  a  missionary  to  the  heathen, 
but  her  good  common  sense  led  her  to 
see  that  God,  the  Infinite,  Loving  Fa- 
ther, cares  for  all  his  children.  Through 
the  help  of  Mary  Livermore  and  Au- 
gusta Chapin,  pastor  of  the  church  at 
Mt.  Pleasant,  Iowa,  she  became  a  L^ni- 
versalist.  Her  first  sermon  at  this 
church  is  still  remembered  as  marvel- 
ously  impressive  and  eloquent. 

It  is  significant  that  even  in  those 
days  as  a  pioneer  for  religious  freedom 
and  woman 's  right  to  help  the  world  as 
the  angel  of  the  Lord  within  her  dic- 
tated, she  did  not  have  unpleasant  ex- 
periences. The  love  in  her  heart 
melted  opposition  and  hatred  and 
would-be  enemies  became  friends. 

Her  pastorates  were  in  Dakota,  Iowa, 
Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  Colorado  and 
California,  first  as  a  Universalist  but 
later  as  a  Unitarian  minister.  While 
serving  the  church  in  Rochester,  Minne- 
sota,   she    married    William    A.    after- 
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wards  Judge  Wilkes,  "a  marvel  of 
breadth  for  his  time,  or  any  time."  He 
valued  her  work  as  few  men  could  or 
would  in  those  days,  and  gave  his  own 
vision  and  courage  to  sustain  her.  Six 
children  were  born  to  them  and  four 
of  these  still  live  to  rise  up  and  say 
of  their  mother,  "Blessed  art  thou 
among  women."  Julia  Ward  Howe 
heard  jMrs.  Wilkes  preach  in  New  Eng- 
land one  summer  and  in  her  ''Remi- 
niscences" recalls  "the  beautiful  young 
mother  who  went  to  her  pulpit  fresh 
from  the  inspiration  of  her  cradle 
songs. ' ' 

It  was  true  of  her: 

' '  The  wider  the  circle  of  love  we  make, 

The  happier  life  we  live; 
And  the  more  we  give  for  another  's  sake, 

The  more  we  shall  have  to  give. ' ' 

This  is  the  motto  placed  by  the  Junior 
Alliance  in  the  room  they  furnished  at 
the  Tuckerman  School  in  Boston. 

When  at  three  score  and  ten  and  two 
she  saw  the  Shining  Way  opening  to 
the  Great  Beyond,  Mrs.  Wilkes  wrote 
directions  for  the  last  needs  of  the  mor- 
tal. Everything  was  to  be  simple,  no 
display,  no  procession.  The  body  was 
to  be  clothed  in  soft  white,  placed  in  a 
plain  pine  casket,  cloth-covered,  and 
taken  to  the  cemetery  by  a  few  friends, 
but  the  family  were  "to  be  spared  the 
last  part."  Even  her  death  was  not  to 
be  painful  to  her  beloved  nor  her  body 
a  menace  to  the  living. 

0  brave  Pioneer!  How  freely  we 
women  of  today  walk  the  broad  high- 
way for  which  you  have  blazed  the 
tra'il ! 

' '  You  cut  a  path  through  tangled  underwood 

Of  old  traditions  out  to  broader  ways. 
You  lived  to  hear  your  work  called   brave  and 
good, 
But  oh,  the  thorns  before  the  crown  of  bays! 
The  world  gives  lashes  to  its  pioneers 
Until     the     goal     is     reached — then     deafening 
cheers ! ' ' 

But  is  it  ours  to  settle  back  to  en- 
joy "the  rest  that  remaineth"?  Is 
there  not  for  each  one  of  us  to  question : 

"And  I? 
Is  there  some  desert  or  some  boundless  sea, 
Where  thou  great  God  of  angels,  wilt  send  me? 
Some  oak  for  me  to  rend,  some  sod  for  me  to 

break, 
Some  handful  of  thy  corn  to  take, 
And  scatter  far  afield. 


Till  it  in  turn  shall  yield 

Its  hundredfold  of  grains  of  gold, 

To  feed  the  hapjjy  children  of  my  God? — 

Is  it  thine  enterprise?     Great  God,  send  me! 

And  though  the  body  lie  where  ocean  robs. 

Father,  count  me  among  thy  faithful  souls! 

And  so  may  we,  too,  come  to  find : 
A  higher  kind  of  life  that  sh:ill  let  grow 
IS'ew  powers  and  nobler  duties  than  wj  know. 
Rise  to  the  thought!    Live  in  the  widen' ng  race  I 
Help  make  the  State  more  like  God's  dwelling- 
place! 
New  paths  for  life  divine,  as  yet  untrod, — 
A  social  body  for  the  soul  of  God! 


In  Memory  of  George  Babcock 
c.  E. 

The  longer  on  the  earth  we  live 

And  weigh  the  various  qualities  of  men, 

Seeing  how  most  are  fugitive. 

Or  fitful  gusts,  at  best,  of  now  and  then, 

Wind-wavered  corpse-lights,  daughters  of   the 

fen, 
The    more    we    feel    the    high,    stern-featured 

beauty 
Of  plain  devotedness  to  duty, 
Steadfast    and    still,    not    paid    with    mortal 

praise. 
But  finding   amplest  recompense 
For  life  's  ungarlanded  expense 
In  work  done  squarely  and  unwasted  days. 

These  familiar  lines  of  Lowell's  fell 
upon  my  eyes  and  heart  from  my  study 
wall  when  I  learned  on  January  22d 
that  George  Babcock,  the  secretary  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Fresno  Unitarian 
Church,  had  written  the  last  word  of 
his  earth  chapter.  The  words  seem  to 
apply  particularly  to  him. 

His  outstanding  cpiality  was  loyalty. 
He  was  a  man  of  many  loyalties.  Great 
independence  of  opinion  is  often  nearly 
fatal  to  usefulness  or  happy  human  re- 
lationship, but  not  when  it  is  salted 
with  the  salt  of  loyalty  as  it  was  in 
George  Babcock.  He  could  be  depend- 
ed on  as  foundation  rock.  His  beauti- 
ful married  life  of  thirty-five  years,  his 
long  connection  with  the  Unitarian 
movement,  and  with  the  Elks  and  with 
musical  expression  in  Fresno,  were  but 
illustrations   of  this   fine   loyalty. 

With  this  loyalty  went  patience  and 
attention  to  detail.  He  never  despised 
the  day  of  small  things.  To  him  at- 
tention to  detail,  drudgery,  was  ever 
an  assumed  part  of  work.  He  did  not 
expect  it  all  to  be  dramatic  and  excit- 
ing.    How  much  we  rejoice  to  find  this 
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quality  of  faithfulness,  like  that  in 
Mother  Nature  herself,  who  with  quiet 
joy  and  light  runs  through  such  mil- 
lions of  details  and  slights  them  none 
and  never. 

We  feel  that  he  is  still  with  us  in 
memory  and  influence.  AVe  cannot  for- 
get that  the  greatest  influences  in  the 
world  are  the  influences  of  the  dead, 
not  only  the  great  and  good  of  story 
and  of  fame,  but  the  simple  family 
loved  onas  who  survive  and  live  again 
in  those  who  have  loved  them  and  whom 
they  have  loved. 

We  thank  God  for  his  life  with  us, 
as  he  thanked  God  for  the  joy  and  priv- 
ilege of  living.  The  day  of  death  is  a 
spiritual  birthday;  let  the  color  of  his 
great  spiritual  birthday  be  white  and 
not  black,  of  the  sun  rather  than  the 
shadow.  Let  us  cheer  him  as  his  boat 
glides  from  the  shores  of  this  spiritual 
continent  and  he  goes  forth  to  discover 
the  New  World  of  the  Soul. 


Unitarian  Club  of  California 

On  the  evening  of  February  5th  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  California  held  its 
annual  meeting  at  the  University  Club. 
The  subject  for  discussion  was  "The 
Future  San  Francisco,"  and  four 
speakers  treated  it  physically,  indus- 
trially, educationally  and  politically. 
They  were  fine  representatives  of  their 
respective  topics.  Mr.  Willis  Polk,  an 
architect  who  has  done  much  to  add  to 
the  beauty  of  the  city,  and  who  was  a 
staunch  supporter  of  the  Burnham 
plan,  spoke  on  city  planning.  He  cited 
what  had  been  done  in  Washington 
and  what  is  now  being  done  in  Chi- 
cago. San  Francisco  is  missing  a  great 
opportunity.  Much  is  being  done  by 
various  agencies  and  organizations,  but 
it  conforms  to  no  orderly  and  compre- 
hensive plan.  The  Supervisors,  the 
Board  of  Public  Works,  the  Park  Com- 
mission, the  State  authorities,  the  Ex- 
position Preservation  League,  and  the 
United  States  Government,  at  the  Pre- 
sidio and  elsewhere,  are  proceeding  in- 
dependently and  without  a  uniform 
plan.  It  is  most  unfortunate  and 
steps  should  be  taken  at  once  to  har- 
monize   all    improvements.      He    spoke 


with  warm  approval  of  the  IMaybeck 
Palace  of  Fine  Arts,  and  urged  that  it 
be  preserved  just  as  it  is,  as  long  as 
it  lasts. 

At  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks 
Prof.  W.  H.  Carruth  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity offered  a  resolution  that  all 
engaged  in  public  work  of  any  kind  be 
memorialized  to  confer  and  to  follow 
a  general  plan  that  wall  most  com- 
pletely promote  the  good  of  the  whole. 
It  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Milton  H.  Esberg,  a  public 
spirited  merchant-manufacturer,  spoke 
on  the  industrial  condition  and  outlook 
and  outlined  the  broad,  constructive 
lines  upon  which  the  law  and  order 
committee  was  seeking  to  promote 
justice  and  fair  dealing.  No  favorit- 
ism was  show^n.  The  right  of  labor  to 
organize  was  fully  admitted  and  meth- 
ods of  enforcing  its  position  within  the 
law  were  not  opposed.  Violence  will 
not  be  tolerated,  but  the  right  of  labor 
would  be  fully  respected.  Both  sides 
saw  red  at  times,  but  the  committee 
felt  that  it  would  be  supported  by  the 
sane  and  the  fair  of  both  sides,  and 
that  industrial  peace  would  be  main- 
tained. Great  progress  is  sure  if  capi- 
tal and  labor  will  harmoniously  co- 
operate. 

Dr.  A.  A.  D'Ancona,  a  member  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  spoke  on  edu- 
cation in  a  manner  that  showed  a  clear 
and  well-balanced  view  of  its  value 
and  requirements.  His  ideals  were 
high  and  his  criticisms  were  not  violent 
and  revolutionary,  though  they  were 
forcible  and  pertinent.  Without  for- 
feiting the  value  of  the  cultural,  there 
is  abundant  opportunity  for  extending 
the  practical  and  the  useful,  especially 
in  the  knowledge  of  science  as  related  to 
daily  life.  He  alluded  to  the  unfortun- 
ate plight  of  San  Francisco  in  the  di- 
vided responsibility  between  an  elected 
County  Superintendent  ajid  an  ap- 
pointed commission. 

The  last  speaker.  Judge  John  F.  Davis, 
spoke  of  San  Francisco  politically,  draw- 
ing hope  from  the  better  opportunities 
offered  through  representatives  of  the 
people  free  and  able  to  act.  He  held 
aloft  the  love  of  the  city  and  such  devo- 
tion to  it  as  was  expressed  by  the  Ephe- 
bic  oath  taken  bv  the  vouth  of  Athens. 
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Annual  Meeting,  San  Francisco 

The  sixty-third  annual  meeting  of  the 
San  Francisco  church  followed  a  parish 
dinner  on  February  6th.  One  hundred 
and  sixty  members  and  friends  enjoyed 
a  social  meal,  at  the  conclusion  of  which 
Mr.  Arthur  A.  Smith,  for  the  past  ten 
years  moderator  and  twenty-nine  years  a 
trustee,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and 
introduced  the  business  session.  Reports 
were  made  by  the  treasurer,  the  moder- 
ator, the  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
School,  the  president  of  the  Young  Peo- 
ples'  Society,  the  president  of  the  Men's 
club,  the  president  of  the  Society  for 
Christian  Work,  the  president  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary,  and  the  secretary 
of  the  William  and  Alice  Hinckley 
Fund,  the  Hathaway  Fund  and  the 
Henry  Pierce  Library. 

The  reports  were  unusually  encourag- 
ing and  evidenced  strength,  activity  and 
good  courage.  For  the  last  three  years 
each  3^ear  shows  a  steady,  if  slight,  gain 
in  pew-holders  and  pew  rentals.  This 
year  eighteen  sittings  have  been  vacated 
by  death  or  removal,  and,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  the  pew  commit- 
tee of  the  Men's  Club,  fifty  have  been 
added. 

The  receipts  from  regular  sources 
fail  to  meet  the  expenditures  by  about 
$],200,  but  a  special  subscription  had 
met  the  deficit,  and  funds  borrowed 
from  a  small  reserve  fund,  the  nucleus 
of  an  endowment,  to  settle  the  deficit 
of  a  previous  year  had  been  returned. 

Mr.  Smith  stated  that  all  the  indebt- 
edness that  had  remained  unpaid  was 
a  small  overdraft  at  the  bank,  but  that 
during  the  evening  a  gift  had  provided 
for  that,  so  that  at  the  present  time  the 
church  was  wholly  free  of  debt  of  any 
kind. 

The  statement  was  greeted  with  ap- 
plause, but  the  Clerk  of  the  Board 
gained  his  feet  and  said  he  was  going 
to  tell  how  it  got  out  of  debt.  "Mr. 
Smith  handed  me  his  check  for  $600  to 
pay  the  overdraft."  Applause  was  re- 
doubled, Mr.  Smith  remarking,  "That 
young  man  talks  too  much."  "I  do 
not,"  rejoined  Mr.  O'Neil,  "I'll  leave  it 
to  you,"  addressing  the  members,  "if 
I  do."  They  applauded  him  vigorously 
and  the  unprecedented  incident  closed. 


Mr.  Button  was  called  upon  and  re- 
ported his  activities  for  the  year  and 
expressed  his  conception  of  what  a 
church  should  be.  It  was  an  earnast 
call  for  loyalty  and  service  and  met  a 
response  in  every  heart. 

The  Nominating  Committee,  in  its 
recommendation,  had  complied  with  the 
wishes  of  Moderator  Smith  and  Clerk 
O'Neil,  who  declined  renomination  in 
accordance  with  recent  usage  by  which 
an  officer  having  served  two  terms  retires 
that  others  may  express  their  interest 
through  service.  Two  of  the  new  trus- 
tees were  young  men  who  had  grown  up 
in  the  church  and  graduated  from  the 
Sunday  School. 

After  the  unanimous  election  of  the 
nominees  the  moderator  announced  that 
all  business  having  been  completed  ad- 
journment was  in  order.  Before  he 
could  announce  it,  however,  he  was 
interrupted  and,  and,  on  behalf  of  the 
members  of  the  parish,  presented  a  testi- 
monial of  appreciation  and  regard  in 
the  form  of  a  loving-cup  of  silver 
chaste  in  design  and  suitably  inscribed. 
Being  wholly  surprised  and  deeply  af- 
fected he  expressed  his  pleasure  by  de- 
lightful confusion  more  expressive  than 
any  flow  of  prepared  eloquence.  A 
pleasant  feature  not  revealed  was  that 
the  amount  of  individual  subscription 
was  limited  to  a  trifling  amount,  and 
that  the  total  required  was  speedily 
oversubscribed. 


The  Soul's  Longing 

Not  because  Time  his  heavy  hand  hath  laid, 
O  cruel  hand^  upon  my  age-bowed  head, 

And    in    my    soul    thrice-bitter    wounds    hath 
made, 
And  salt  tears  mingled  with  my  diiily  bread. 

Not  that  in  all  the  beauty  of  the  spring 
Each  loveliest  flower  is  but  born  to  die, 

And  where  the  summer's  rose  is  blossoming 
A  myriad  buried  roses  lie. 

But  that  the  soul  is  fed  by  flames  of  fire, 
And  stirred  by  wings  of  an  unseeing  hope, 

Driven  by  the  throbbing  of  a  deep  desire 
Beyond  the  outposts  of  its  nuirtal  scope. 

Thus,  O  Thou   Light   of  Light,  have  I   found 

Thee, 
Unvisioned  Heart  of  all  reality. 

— Mary  P.  Sears. 
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University  Unitarian  Chui'ch, 
Seattle,  Washington 

The  25th  of  January  was  a  red-letter 
day  in  the   calendar  of  the  University 
church.      It   was  the   88th  birthday   of 
Mrs.    Caukin,    and    Mrs.    Perkins    had 
asked  the  ladies  of  the  parish  and  their 
friends  to  celebrate  the  happy  event  in 
the   afternoon   at   their  home.      It   took 
the   form    of   the    "Tea   party   at   Miss 
Mattie's"   in   Mrs.    Gaskell's   story   and 
the  "Ladies  of  Cranford"  thus  received 
their  friends.    At  the  door  we  were  met 
by    a    dainty    little    maid,    with    high- 
waiisted,  befrilled  frock,  granddaughter 
of   Mrs.    Caukin.      "We   entered    a   room 
quite    transformed,    for    one    end    was 
curtained  off  most  mysteriously  and  the 
other  filled  with   closely  placed   chairs. 
And  when  the  curtains  parted  we  truly 
saw    a    room    in    Cranford,    with    gray 
figured  wall  paper,  quaint  pictures,  the 
fire-place  with  its  colonial  mantel,  brass 
canclle-sticks,  old  mirror  and  clock ;  the 
tea-table  and  straight-backed  chairs,  all 
belonging  to  another  century.     Just  be- 
fore  the  tea  party   a   poem   was  read, 
written  for  the  occasion  by  I\Irs.   East- 
land, and  bright  reminiscences  by  Mrs. 
Caukin   herself.      Then   the    "Cranford 
Ladies"  came.     You  are  familiar  with 
the  wonderful  wit  and  charm  of  those 
ladies,  but  you  do  not  know,   unless   I 
tell  you,  how  speechless  we  sat  gazing 
upon    them,    so    lovely    in    their    curls, 
pink   cheeks,   gay   bonnets  and   remark- 
able old  gown  rich  in  rare  lace  and  em- 
broideries.      All    the    parts    from    the 
matter-of-fact   Martha   to   the   dignified 
and   elegant  j\Iiss   Pole  were  most   suc- 
cessfully taken.     When   the   party   Avas 
over  we  offered  our  congratulations  to 
Mrs.  Caukin,  a  woman  of  sparkling  in- 
tellect and  rare  personality.     It  was  a 
picture    never    to    be    forgotten    when, 
seated     at     a     little     mahogany     table, 
dressed  in  a  charming  go\ATi  once  worn 
by  her  grandmother,  she  cut  and  shared 
her  birthday  cake,  with  bright  candles 
and   flowers.      The   "Scene   from   Cran- 
ford"   was    repeated    in    the    evening, 
when,  as  in  the  afternoon,  the  house  was 
filled  to  overflowing.  M.  T.  ]\I. 


The  Last  Quarter 

To   Mrs.   Caukin   on  her   88th   birthday: 

High  o  'er  the  sunset 's  rim, 
Urged  by  the  twilight  dim, 

Peeps    the    new   moon. 
Fair  is  the  earth  she  sees, 
Gentle  the  evening  breeze 

As   mother's   croon. 

Melts   fast  the  crescent 's  lines, 
Bright  the  young  moon  shines. 

Fuller  her  breast. 
Softly  the  tender  light 
Illumes  the  sacred  plight 

Of  lovers  blest. 

Broadly  the  full  moon 's  beams 
Fall  on  life 's  sullied  streams 

As  proud  she  sails; 
Bringing   with   magic   skill 
Beauty  and  good   from  ill 

Ere  her  light  pales. 

Faint  shines  the  waning  moon — 
Herald  of  morn  that  soon 

Will  end  the  night. 
Gone  is  the  deep  unrest, 
C^uiet   the  storm-spent   breast 

In  her  soft  light. 

Friend,  in  that  lovely  peace 
When  disappointments  cease. 

Burdens  are  shed. 
Haven  must  heaven  be, 
Since  grief,  adversity 

No  more  you  dread. 

— Florence  Martin  Eastland. 

January   24th,   1917. 
Seattle,  Washington. 


Rev.  William  Short  of  Palo  Alto,  on 
January  28th,  preached  a  sermon 
strongly  setting  forth  the  evils  of  child 
labor.  His  text  was  by  w^ay  of  con- 
trast, being  a  verse  from  Zechariah, 
"And  the  streets  of  the  city  shall  be 
full  of  boys  and  girls  playing  in  the 
streets  thereof." 


The  best  repentance  is  to  up  and  act 
for  righteousness. — William  James. 


Mr.  E.  E.  Purinton,  a  Transatlantic 
educationalist,  says : — * '  The  great  Ameri- 
can folly  is  hurry.  We  do  everything 
in  a  hurry.  We  work,  play,  eat,  sleep, 
talk,  walk,  think,  read,  write,  pray,  love 
and  marry- — all  in  a  hurry.  We  are  the 
greatest  hurriers — and  the  greatest 
worriers — on  the  globe.  The  need  of 
hurry  is  worry;  since  hurry  makes 
blunders  and  blunders  breed  confusion. 
Whether  we  know  it  or  not,  half  of  worry 
is  hurry.  In  the  United  States  child 
mortality  is  decreasing,  but  middle-age 
mortality   increasing. — London  Life. 
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OlnttBtrurttw  QII)urrIj  ifi^ala 

Conducted  by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  shoulii  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Reformation  From  Within 

The  world-cataclysm  confronts  the 
organized  forces  of  religion  with  a  bit- 
ter indictment,  with  the  cry  of  human 
anguish,  with  the  challenge  of  plain 
duty   and   an   incalculable   task. 

The  churches  are  beginning  to  heed 
the  summons.  A  stupendous  Reforma- 
tion is  in  process. 

In  the  churches  of  authority  the 
Reformation  is  in  the  direction  of  free- 
dom, combined  with  a  consistent  effort 
to  conserve  and  guard  the  central  and 
creative  values.  In  the  churches  of 
freedom  the  Reformation  is  in  the 
direction  of  increased  devotion,  deep- 
ened inner  life  and  sacrificial  purpose, 
with  continued  and  justifiable  jealousy 
of  any  abatement  of  freedom  already 
gained. 

Who  can  predict  to  what  this  Refor- 
mation may  lead  and  when  it  shall  be 
consummated?  It  is  not  given  to  any 
one  of  us  to  see  clearly  the  end,  but  the 
direction  is  plain,  and  the  incidents  and 
events  as  they  occur.  We  cannot  see 
the  end,  but  we  can  help  create  it. 

It  has  been  truly  said  that  one  social 
class  is  never  saved  by  another  social 
class, — each  class  must  work  out  its  own 
salvation ;  one  class  may  help  another, 
but  salvation  itself  is  from  within. 

Now  this  is  equally  true  of  the  sev- 
eral divisions  of  the  church  of  Christ. 
The  churches  of  authorit.y  do  not  gain 
much  on  us  by  trying  to  make  us  like 
themselves,  nor  do  we  make  headway 
by  trying  to  make  them  like  us.  Each 
fails  in  trying  to  save  the  other. 

But  within  the  two  great  divisions 
this  new  Reformation,  this  "salvation," 
is  taking  place. 

In  the  churches  of  authority  witness 
the  "modernist"  movement;  the  publi- 
cation of  the  constructive  quarterly;  the 
series  of  articles  current  in  the  Chris- 
tian Commonwealth  by  "Two  Angeli- 
can  Clergjmien";  the  Religious  Educa- 
tion Association ;  the  evident  tendency 
and  spirit  of  Union  Theological  Semin- 


ary; the  Federation  of  Churches;  and 
other  evidence  that  every  intelligent 
reader  will  recall  for  himself.  Witness 
Canon  Hanson  preaching  in  the  City 
Temple.  London;  witness  the  outspoken 
word  of  Tyrrell,  Lilly,  Loisy.  ]\Iurri, 
von  Iliigel. 

Apparently  in  contrast  this  Reforma- 
tion  in   the  free  churches  is,   neverthe- 
less,   of    the    same    spirit.      Here    the 
Reformation  does  not  manifest  itself  as 
a   movement   toward   freedom   but   as   a 
new  spirit   of   devotion,    and   a   revived 
consciousness  of  the  spirit  of  Christ  as 
the    creative    center   of    all    our   church 
life.     Here  in  the  free  churches  the  new 
Reformation   manifests   itself   in  an   in- 
creasing realization  that  to  be  a  church 
member    means    something    more    than 
''signing  the  book."     Indications  of  the 
Reformation    are    found  wherever    our 
people,  whether  clerical  or  lay,  come  to 
realize   that  true   catholicity   of   church 
life  is  not  created  by  finding  the  least 
common  denomination — some  vague  and 
harmless  formula  of  words  which  every 
one  everywhere  and  in  all  times  could 
"agree  to"  offhand,  but  is  rather  that 
spirit  of  Christ  and  that  Spirit  of  God, 
and  that  spirit  of  the  beloved  commun- 
ity   of   the    Loyal    (and    the    three    are 
one),    which    is   not   created  but   which 
creates,  and  creates  nothing  but  what  is 
truly  catholic  when   once  devoutly  and 
humbly    consented    to    by    the    aspiring 
and  willing  and  determined  soul.     It  is 
in    evidence    whenever    we    realize    that 
that  alone  is  past  which  is  indeed  dead, 
and    that    therefore    what   we    call    the 
past,   in   large  measure,   still   is.      It   is 
manifested  whenever  we  discover,  as  we 
are    doing,    that    the    church,    ideally 
thought   of,    is   not   only   a   means   but 
also   and  even   more   really   an    end   in 
itself, — that  indeed  even  in  so  far  as  it 
is  a  means  it  is  a  means  to  its  o\\ti  final 
consummation    and    glory  in    a    perfect 
society.    It  is  found  wherever  onr  people 
some   to   realize   that   a   church    is   not 
merely   a   group   of   mortals   physically 
existent   at     any    given     moment,     but 
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rather  that  in  every  real  church  there 
is  a  spiritual  corporateness  and  a 
spiritual  continuum,  through  the  ages, 
a  life  of  fellowship  in  which  earth  and 
heaven  touch  and  mingle. 

That  such  a  Reformation  is  taking 
place  among  our  own  churches  let  the 
new  spirit  of  evangelism  bear  witness; 
the  proposed  prayer-book  for  our  young 
people ;  the  * '  Free  Catholic ' '  movement 
and  its  organ  "The  Free  Catholic," 
noted  and  reviewed  by  Mr.  Speight  a 
few  months  is  in  this  department;  Dr. 
Doan's  "Quarter  Hour  with  Grod"; 
here  and  there  a  group  of  younger  min- 
isters who  join  in  a  "retreat"  once  a 
year.  AA^itness  the  improved  architec- 
ture of  many  of  our  new  churches  in 
the  direction  of  what  is  conducive  to 
worship  and  church  sentiment.  Witness 
the  deepening  of  social  passion  among 
us  and  how  it  is  strengthening  its  roots 
in  religion  and  how  it  strives  for  social 
justice  from  that  base.  Are  we  not 
avoiding  that  self-sterilizing  tendency 
which  would  exclude  religion  and  rest 
upon  an  unmitigated  economic  determ- 
inism? Witness  the  greater  prevalence 
among  us  of  a  constructive  interpreta- 
tion of  historic  Christian  thought  and 
usage  as  against  a  tendency  too  common 
in  the  past  to  break  with  history,  to 
interpret  history  in  terms  of  what  we  do 
not  believe  rather  than  in  terms  of  what 
we  do  believe,  and  to  interpret  what  we 
do  believe  in  terms  formal,  parvenu, 
and  unfired  by  the  romance  of  historic 
movement,  and  detached  from  the 
dramatic  whole  of  spiritual  progress. 

There  are  scores  of  "applications"  of 
this  homily  for  the  practical  conduct  of 
ministers  and  churches.  But  as  Easter 
approaches  may  we  not  bear  in  mind  at 
least  one  of  these  applications,  namely, 
in  our  appeal  for  new  members  ?  Let  us 
remember  that  those  who,  tired  of 
orthodoxy,  restive  with  forms,  done  with 
superstitions,  wise  about  the  Bible  su- 
perficially, are  only  half  way  to  genuine 
membership  in  a  free  Christian  church. 
If  all  they  want  is  formal  freedom,  they 
do  not  need  to  be  members  of  a  church 
to  passess  that.  They  can  get  that  to 
perfection  in  no  church  at  all!  They 
would  better  be  in  any  Christian  church 
without  freedom  (supposing  they  are 
sincere)  than  in  no  church  with  all  the 


formal  freedom  that  civil  law  allows.  Is 
it  not  pretty  close  to  sacrilege  (no  doubt 
often  only  thoughtless  and  uninten- 
tional) to  concede  that  mere  anti-ortho- 
doxy, mere  formal  freedom,  mere  secu- 
larism, are  in  any  sense  the  same  as 
devout,  loyal,  self-sacrificing  identifica- 
tion of  one's  self  with  a  Christian 
church,  which  for  the  very  fact  of  being 
free  ought  to  be  more  devout,  loyal  and 
self-sacrificing,  not  less,  than  the 
churches  of  authority? 

Let  us  make  clear  that  free  churches 
may  possess  more,  not  less,  authority 
than  the  churches  of  authority, — only  it 
is  an  authority  of  the  spirit,  not  of  the 
letter.  Let  us  so  preach  and  so  prac- 
tice that  we  shall  indeed  live,  yet  not 
we  but  Christ  which  liveth  in  us! 

Is  there  not  a  plainly  discernible 
psychological  cause  when  any  one  pat- 
ronizes a  church, — "wishes  it  well," 
"helps  pay  the  bills,"  "is  one  of  its 
supporters,"  "goes  to  hear  ]\Ir.  So-and- 
So " ;  or  when  one 's  loyalty  is  coterm- 
inous with  self-complacency  in  that  in 
points  of  orthodoxy  he  may  thank  God 
that  he  is  not  as  other  men  are? 

All  this  is  important  in  the  attitude 
and  practice  of  our  churches  toward  the 
young  men  and  women  of  our  parishes. 
It  is  well  enough  for  them  to  know 
why  they  are  not  orthodox.  It  is 
wickedly  futile  to  stop  there, — to  stop 
anywhere  short  of  an  honest  attempt  to 
induce  such  consentings  of  heart  and 
will  and  conscience  as  shall  make  them 
for  all  time  servants  of  God  and  fellow- 
servants  with  Jesus,  as  true  children  .of 
the  spirit. 

Only  by  such  and  many  other  such 
specific  application  of  constructive  ideals 
can  we  save  our  churches  for  the  church 
that  is  to  be.  Only  in  some  such  way  can 
we  keep  pace  with  the  churches  of 
authority  which  in  their  way  are  work- 
ing out  their  own  salvation ;  only  thus 
can  we  become  fellow-participants  in  the 
most  extraordinary  movement  in  all  the  I 
history  of  the  Christian  church, — a  i 
movement,  a  new  Reformation,  taking 
place  before  our  eyes,  that  he  who  runs 
mav  read.  W.  G.  E.  Jr. 


Though  you  may  have  known  clever 
men  who  were  indolent,  you  never  knew 
a  great  man  who  was  so. — Ruskin. 
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T?Arllanrl    nnnfprpnPP  11 : 00— Address:     From    a    Lajnnan's    View- 

Keaiana  V^Ollieience  p^.^^^.  j^  j-  ^^^.^  ^  Minister....Dr.  J.  C.  Biller 

The    Unitarian    churches    of    Southern  11:30 — Discussion,  led  by.. ..Rev.  William  Pearce 

California  are  to  hold  a  conference  at      12:00— Address Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock 

Redlands     on     March     11th,     12th     and  12: 30— Luncheon   and   Social   Hour   in   Unity 

13th,    beginnig    with    the    sermon    by  ^  ,t^  \jt         »     mi-         w    i       ah     o 

_.          oiiA-m-i-T-w-nv               o  2:00 — Women's  Alliance    \\  ork.     Address.... 

Rev.   Samuel  A.   Eliot,   D.   D.,  on  bun-  j^^.  ^j,,^^^,  P^^.  R^oney 

day    evening.      Two    platform    meetings  2:30-Report  from  the  Churches, 

will  be  held  on   IMonday   and  Tuesday  s^oo-General  Discussion, 

evenmgs,     the     topic     being     "New     An-  3. 3o_Coneluding  Business  Session. 

swers   to   Old  Problems.         In  explana-  

tion  of  the  topic  the  program  says: 

"In  these  days  of  transition  and  ffiitfl  iFroUt  S'frmnita 
growth  the  old  answers  to  the  prob-  urj^j^^  Lar^-er  Christianity" 
lems  of  religion  and  lite  are  being  "  .  •^ 
doubted,  discredited  and  rejected.  But,  ^^^-  ^-  ^^^^^"^  ^^^S^^ 
not  satisfied  to  rest  in  negation  and  un-  "The  idea  that  Christianity  is  some- 
belief,  men  are  demanding  new  and  thing  fixed  and  final  that  was  given 
positive  answers  to  the  old  questions,  the  world  once  for  all  and  is  the  same 
In  response  to  these  demands,  the  air  is  yesterday,  today  and  forever,  is  a  wan- 
full  of  voices  offering  new  explanations,  ing  faith.  The  evolutionary  interpre- 
interpretations  and  solutions,  and  it  is  tation  of  life  forces  us  to  recognize 
fitting  that  a  progressive  and  construct-  that  Christianity  is  no  exception  to 
ive  church  should  listen  to  these  voices  the  universal  law  of  growth  and  de- 
and  judge  of  the  significance  and  value  velopment.  Christianity  is  not  and 
of  their  messages.  It  is  the  purpose,  never  has  been  a  fixed  and  changeless 
therefore,  of  this  conference  to  review  thing.  It  is  one  of  the  great  life 
some  of  the  suggested  solutions,  to  con-  streams  that  has  flowed  down  through 
sider  how  far  they  are  partial  or  pro-  the  centuries.  It  has  not  only  changed 
phetic  and  how  far  they  may  be  its  form  but  has  changed  its  character 
regarded  as  adequate  and  final  answers  at  every  point.  Its  virtue  and  its 
to  our  problems— answers  that  will  strength  lies  not  in  its  changelessness, 
equally  satisfy  our  faith  and  our  rea-  but  in  its  adaptability— in  the  fact  that 
son."                '  it  has  drawn  its  life  from  innumerable 

On    Monday    evening    there    will    be  sources    during    all    the    centuries    and 

three  fifteen  minute  addresses :  has  never  taken  on  a  fixed  and  chauge- 

The    Answer    of    Liberal    Orthodoxy;    Is    It  less  character. 

Broad   Enough   to  Contain   the  Spirit  of  "People    have    thought    at    different 

the  New  Age? Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  ^[^^-^^^  ^^.^^  they  had  in  the  church.  in 

The  Answer  of  Science;  Evolution  the  Gospel  ^j^g  l^ihle  and  in  the  teachings  of  JeSUS 

of  Growth.      ......  ■^''^■J'^^^  Watry  .^mething  that  was  final  and  ultimate, 

The  Answer  of  Sociology....Rev.  B.  A.  Goodndge  ^^^^    j^^^.^    ^^^^^    disappointed    in    every 

On  Tuesday  evening  the  addresses  will  case.     Each   of  them  has  been   a  very 

be:  valuable    contribution    to    Christianity, 

The  Answer  of  the  New  Theism but  the  finality  of  none  of  them  can  be 

Rev.  H.  B.  Bard  accepted. 

Imminence  and  Personality ;  "God's  in  His  <  <  Ai     •  ".  •       -j.                              ..,„4.    ^:f^    ;,„ 

Heaven-All's  Right  with  the  World."  "Christianity   was    a   great   life    im- 

Rational    Optimism,    the    Faith    of    a    Free  P^^^S^   that   began   back   ill   the    mists   of 

Church , Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  antiquity  and  swept  down  through  the 

The  Church  Rational.   Is  It  Worth  What  It  centuries  accumulating  power.  Xo  one 

Costs? Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.  thing  was  essential  to  it  for  it  is  the 

Tuesday  is  well  filled-  resultant  of  a  great  number  of  forces 

9:30-Devotional  Service.  "  that  have  joined  it  at  various  stages 

9:45-A    Pertinent    Query:     Why    Are    We  ^^^   lU   accordance  With   the   law   of  life 

Here? Rev.  E.  Stknton  Hodgin  it  has  become  something  greater  than 

10:00— Report  from  the  Churches.  them  all." 
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"What    Is    Progress  1" 

Eev.  Christopher  Euess 
Our  belief  in  progress  in  the  era  just 
closing  for  the  most  part  has  been 
based  on  a  popular  misunderstanding 
of  science.  We  have  thought  that  prog- 
ress is  an  almost  fatalistic  law  of  life 
that  science  has  discovered,  when  sci- 
ence has  made  no  such  discovery  at  all, 
and -no  true  science  has  ever  claimed  in 
the  name  of  science  any  such  discovery. 
The  belief  in  progress,  like  the  belief 
in  God,  freedom  and  immortality,  is  a 
religious  belief,  and  not  a  scientific 
discovery.  *  *  We  recognize  now 
that  science  has  not  taken  and  can  not 
take  the  place  of  religion  in  the  life 
of  man.  Science  simply  describes  ap- 
pearances and  tells  as  truly  a  story  of 
devolution  as  of  evolution.  *  *  We 
are  giving  up  the  idea  that  in  science 
is  the  consolation  or  cheer  of  life,  and 
seeing  that  faith  in  progress,  like  faith 
in  God,  freedom  and  immortality,  is 
purely  an  act  of  spiritual  daring.  *  * 
''Science  is  the  prose  of  the  mind,  as 
religion  is  the  poetry  of  the  mind  .  The 
bravery  that  enables  men  to  go  on,  not 
submissively,  or  resignedly,  but  boldly 
and  bravely,  after  they  have  seen  what 
life  involves,  is  not  from  science,  but 
from  religion."  *  *  The  highest 
sense  is  the  sense  of  God.  Without  that 
sense  and  its  exercise,  life  indeed  is 
not  worth  living,  nor  is  any  beautiful 
or  loving  life  possible  at  all. 


"We  Watch  for  the  Morning" 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodrirlge 
"In  faith  we  wait  for  the  morning. 
Out  of  the  darkness  of  sorrow  and  the 
dread  of  evils  known  and  unknown, 
here  at  the  beginning  of  a  New  Year, 
we  look  up  for  the  coming  of  the  Sun 
of  Righteousness  before  whom  the 
shadows  shall  flee  away.  In  the  midst 
of  the  greatest  war  the  world  has  ever 
known  we  believe  more  confidently  than 
ever  before  that  war  shall  be  utterly 
destroyed,  and  the  Prince  of  Peace 
come  unto  his  own.  And  we  so  believe 
because  we  see  such  triumphs  of  the 
Christ  spirit  even  in  the  midst  of  war. 
The  men  who  sit  in  the  mud  of  the 
trenches,  who  kill  each  other  at  every 


opportunity,  feel  almost  no  hatred.  It 
is  just  force  against  force,^ — quite  im- 
personal. When  they  think  of  the  men 
in  the  opposite  trench  as  men,  they  are 
apt  to  think  of  them  not  as  enemies,  but 
as  victims,  like  themselves,  of  a  great 
tyrannous  power  that  compels  them  all 
to  do  the  thing  that  they  detest." 

"  'We  wait  in  faith,  in  prayer  we 
wait'  to  see  the  world's  greatest  agony 
draw  to  a  close.  And  we  will  not  be- 
lieve that  it  has  been  a  wasted  agony. 
We  will  rather  hope  that  the  immortal 
words  which  were  once  spoken  by  our 
greatest  American  upon  the  battlefield 
of  Gettysburg  will  find  an  echo  upon 
the  vaster  battlefield  of  Europe,  and 
afterward  a  sure  fulfillment :  '  Let  us 
highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  these  nations, 
under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  be  firmly  established  within  them 
all,  and  shall  never  perish  from  the 
earth.'  " 


The  Bible 


Rev.  Walter  G.  Letham 

As  thinking  persons  we  must  ap- 
proach the  Bible  in  order  to  discover  its 
proper  valuation  and  its  true  sig- 
nificance as  a  piece  of  world  literature. 
And  when  we  do  so  we  are  driven  to  the 
conclusion  that  every  book  in  the  Bible 
is  the  product  of  the  human  mind,  that 
our  present  canon  of  scripture  was  com- 
piled by  men  who  must  have  been  as 
fallible  as  ourselves,  and  that  we  are 
therefore  justified  in  accepting  the  Bible 
as  true  only  in  so  far  as  our  divine 
faculties  of  judgment  and  reason  set 
their  seal  of  approval  upon  it.  *  *  * 
We  ourselves  constitute  the  jury  that 
must  give  the  verdict  as  to  whether 
man  shall  become  the  bondslave  of  the 
P>ible  or  whether  the  Bible  shall  be- 
come the  servant  of  man. 

Revelation  is  constant  and  universal 
in  human  experience.  It  is  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  special  influence  that  Deity 
brings  to  bear  upon  men,  but  it  is  the 
product  of  human  striving  and  aspira- 
tion. *  *  *  Throughout  the  ages 
men   have   been    looking    out   upon   the 
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world  and  have  been  asking  questions 
regarding  its  nature  and  constitution. 
They  have  studied  the  various  pheno- 
mena of  nature  and  have  discovered 
that  there  are  certain  fixed  laws  in  con- 
stant operation.  They  have  looked  into 
the  depths  of  their  own  hearts  and  have 
endeavored  to  interpret  the  meaning  of 
all  those  feelings  and  emotions  and  pas- 
sions that  are  eternally  present.  And 
thus  faint  glimmerings  have  come  steal- 
ing into  the  human  mind  from  time  to 
time,  until  we  stand  today  with  a  better 
knowledge  of  life  and  destiny  than  that 
passessed  by  any  previous  age.  But  let 
u,s  remember  that  there  is  no  finality 
about  the  truth  that  has  come  to  us, 
let  us  remember  that  our  knowledge 
must  always  be  imperfect  and  partial, 
and  let  us  remember  that  there  will 
always  be  lessons  to  read  from  the  uni- 
versal scroll  as  long  as  the  world  con- 
tinues to  move  along  its  appointed 
course. 

And  in  view  of  this  we  must  not  ex- 
pect any  particular  book  to  contain  the 
infallible  word  of  truth.  *  *  *  All 
scripture  is  given  to  inspiration  of  God, 
and  the  only  true  test  of  the  inspiration 
of  any  book  is  its  power  to  inspire.  The 
Bible  contains  many  concepts  that  be- 
long to  a  primitive  age,  many  ideals 
about  God  and  man  that  now  seem  to  us 
as  crude  and  impossible,  but  it  also 
contains  those  jewels  of  truth  which  we 
feel  can  never  lose  their  value,  and  so 
we  give  the  Christian  scriptures  their 
due  place  in  the  scheme  of  the  un- 
ceasing revelation,  and  look  upon  them 
as  part  of  that  greater  Bible  of  the  race 
which  mankind  will  never  cease  to  write. 


Divine  Justice 

If  you  love  and  serve  men,  you  can- 
not by  any  hiding  or  stratagem  escape 
remuneration.  Secret  retributions  are 
always  restoring  the  level,  when  dis- 
turbed, of  the  divine  justice.  It  is  im- 
possible to  tilt  the  beam.  All  the;  tyrants 
and  proprietors  and  monopolists  of  the 
workl  in  vain  set  their  shoulder-s  to 
heave  the  bar.  Settles  forever  the  pon- 
derous equator  to  its  line,  and  man  and 
mote,  and  star  and  sun,  must  range  to  it, 
or  be  pulverized  by  the  recoil. — Emerson. 


Believe  With  All  Your  Heart 

That  Right  is  not  merely  a  choice  but 
an   obligation ; 

That  the  Universal  Life,  so  vagiie 
and  so  crushing  when  we  merely  ob- 
serve it  in  physical  processes,  reveals  It- 
self as  our  sustaining  Father  when  we 
discern  and  obey  Its  moral  law  and  fol- 
low Its  spiritual  inspirations ; 

That  you  are  not  alone  in  this  uni- 
verse, but  that  just  as  your  physical 
nature  links  you  to  the  farthest  star,  and 
\our  social  nature  attaches  you  to  the 
great  aggregate  of  humanity,  so  your 
sniritual  nature  binds  you  to  the  Soul 
of  souls ; 

That  Life  is  not  a  low  and  trivial 
episode,  but  a  thrilling  vocation  and 
campaign,  with  Truth,  Right,  Love,  and 
Joy  as  our  End  and  Cause ; 

That  thus  seeing.  Divineness  in  Life 
f  nd  Divinity  encompassing  Life,  thus 
spized  upon  with  holy  ardor,  thus  com- 
mitted to  fellowship  with  the  Highest, 
^  ou  need  no  other  creed,  nor  any  other 
way  of  entering  the  discipleship  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth  whose  essential  Gospel  is : 
Seek,  Love,  Be  Dedicated  to,  the  Di- 
vine.— Faith  and  Freedom. 


At  a  critical  time,  when  my  own  the- 
ology was  going  to  pieces,  there  was  one 
strong  support  to  cling  to — "The  stars 
keep  their  places,  though  men's  heads 
run  round."  I  trusted  that,  if  I  could 
ever  find  truth,  it  w^ould  not  be  smaller 
and  poorer,  but  larger  and  richer,  than 
my  traditional  belief.  I  said:  "It  is  not 
likely  that  I  have  had  too  good  an  opin- 
ion of  the  Creator.  I  need  not  be  afraid 
if  the  mystery  of  his  nature  shoukl  for- 
ever be  impenetrable.  My  safety  does 
not  depend  on  knowing,  but  on  faithful- 
ness to  the  little  light  he  gives." — 
Charles  G.  Ames. 


It  is  in  some  city  of  God.  in  some 
eternal  church,  that  w(>  find  tlie  real 
goodness  wliich  owns  and  satisfies  our 
most   inward  desire. — Francis  II.  Brad- 

Ie>;. 


God  hath  promised  pardon  to  him  that 
repenteth,  but  he  hatli  not  promised  re- 
pentance to  him  that  sinnetli. — Slaint 
Anselm. 
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[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Ceramics  and  Dish- Washing 

These  verses  were  written  in  response 
to  the  half -jesting  challenge  of  a  friend 
to  f  nd  some  poetry  in  dish- washing.  The 
characters  are  altogether  imaginary. 

Of   ceramic  art  since   primitive   man 

First  shaped  for  himself  an  earthenware  pan 

Her  Laclyship  poses  as  connoisseur — 

Her  Ladyship  is  by  no  means  poor, 

And  Etruscan  vase  and  Saniian  bowl 

And  Venetian  glass  are  the  joy  of  her  soul. 

Wedgwood,   and    Minton,      and     Dresden,     and 

Spode, 
Amphortp  dug  from  some  buried  adobe, 
Chinese  dragons  two  thousand  years  old 
With  fiery  breath  dispelling  the  cold, 
Silent  lions  and  spotted  deer 
In  costly  samples  her  ennui  cheer. 

Mrs.  X.  Y.  Zed  is  artistic  too, 

Though  she  lives  in  a  villa  crudely  new. 

And  her  crockery  shows  not  the  slightest  trace 

Of  ancient  design  or  of  delicate  grace. 

No  roval  reds  or  cerulean  blues, 

Or  shimmering  greens  or  amber  hues. 

Or  dragons  or  butterflies,  peacocks  or  elves 

Adorn  the  cups  on  her  pantry  shelves ; 

No  shepherd  or  shepherdess,  satyr  or  gnome 

With  garland  or  reed  enlivens  her  home. 

Every  saucer  and  plate  and  dish  and  cup 

Seems  only  created  for  ' '  washing-up. ' ' 

Now,  Mrs.  Zed  does  her  own  housework 
And  does  it  well,  and  scorns  to  shirk. 
The  petty  details  that  mar  or  make 
Or,  if  left  unheeded,  will  often  break 
The  harmony  true  of  domestic  peace 
Whose  tuneful  murmur  should  never  cease. 

But, —  today  and  tomorrow  and  all  next  week, 

And  for  ever  and  ever,  so  to  speak, 

To  have  to  wash  and  drain  and  dry 

With  careful  hand  as  the  minutes  fly. 

The  semi-porcelain,  enamel,  and  delf. 

And    return    each    piece    to    its    place    on    the 

shelf!  — 
The  monotony  almost  made  her  life 
An  unbearable  blank  as  a  poor  man's  wife. 

Then  one  day  a  thought  like  a  shaft  of  light. 
Or  a  snatch  of  song,  or  a  wee  woodsprite, 
Or  anvthing  else  that  betokens  joy, 
(A   joy  like  pure  metal  without   alloy) 
Came,  and  helped  Mrs.  Zed  to  chase  away 
The  worries  that  troubled  her  commonplace  day. 

And  th^s  is  the  thought  that  came  and  stayed, — 

That  the  dishes  and  pans  wherever  made 

Were  bonds  with  some  fellow  creature's  heart, 

Some  toiler  had  fashioned  every  part. 

It  gave  her  a  sense  of  companionship 

As  she  set  the  dishes  to  drain  and  drip. 

The  teacloth  had  come  from  a  humming  loom, 

She  could  almost  hear  it  in  the  gloom 

Of  the  w-nter  evening  dull  and  gray 

As  she  put  the  common  things  away. 

The  very  water  that  cleansed  each  stain 

Had  come  to  the  earth  as  refreshing  rain, 


A  gift  direct  from  the  kindly  skies. 
And  the  sight  of  it  rested  her  tired  eyes. 
As  a  link  in  the  endless  human  chain 
She  felt  herself  growing  young  again. 

Potter  and  weaver  and  dish-washing  wife 
Faring  along  the  highway  of  life 
May  catch  a  glimpse  with  regardful  eye 
Of  the  rainbow's  tints  in  the  rain-washed  sky, 
And  be  richer  in  soul  (though  in  pocket  poor) 
Than  any  ceramic  connoisseur. 

— Annie  Margaret  Pike. 


Los  Angeles — Besides  its  usual  inter- 
esting and  thorough  class-work,  the 
Sunday  School  has  this  month  had  two 
delightful  entertainments,  a  Valentine 
Party  and  an  Alcott  Party,  to  which 
the  "Grown-Ups"  were  invited.  Which 
had  the  happier  time  deponent  sayeth 
not. 

The  young  people  lend  a  hand  when- 
ever needed  and  keep  up  their  own  re- 
ligious meetings  Sunday  evenings. 

Social  Service  topics  this  month  have 
been  ''The  New  City,"  "Flood  Con- 
trol," "The  Worth  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank,"  and  the  "Claims  of  the 
Prisoner's  Friend  Society." 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  parish 
was  largely  attended  and  encouraging 
reports  read  from  all  auxiliaries. 

The  mid-week  meetings  call  out  a 
goodly  number.  Rev.  Ralph  Connor 
spoke  one  week  on  "The  Contribution 
of  Universalism  to  American  Life."  At 
another  Mr.  Hodgin  considered  inform- 
ally "The  Liberal  Religious  Movement 
in  Entrland." 

In  his  course.  "Our  Religion  and  the 
Men  Who  Have  Proclaimed  It,"  Mr. 
Hodgin  has  taken  up  "Beniamin  Frank- 
lin, a.  Man  of  Faith;"  "A  Divine  Hu- 
manity— Channing;"  "A  Divine  World 
Power — Parker:"  and  a  "Humane  Di- 
vinitv — Hosea  Ballon. ' ' 


Fresno — The  church  and  its  auxil- 
iary societies  are  in  full  activity.  ]\Ir. 
Ruess  has  preached  each  Sunday,  his 
successive  topics  being  "Our  Most  Mod- 
ern Witchcraft  and  its  Victims,"  "Lib- 
eral Religion  and  Religious  and  Civil 
Lil)erty, "  "Liberal  Religion  and  Civil 
Betterment."  and  "Liberal  Religion 
and  the  Old  Theology." 

A  community  religion  prelude  is 
given  every  Sunday  before  the  sermon. 
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Afternoon  or  evening  services  have 
been  held  at  Han  ford,  Reedley,  Clovis 
and  Dinuba. 

Wednesday  evenings  non-sectarian 
gatherings  are  held  with  a  social  fea- 
ture at  7  :30  and  at  8  Practical  Studies 
in  the  Bible  and  in  Emerson  and  other 
in:-;piring  books — the  object  being  to 
cultivate  Trustful,  Loving,  Victorious 
Living.  This  is  Mr.  Ruess'  method  of 
paralleling  his  Sunday  services  with  a 
midweek  meeting  devoted  to  what  some 
people  consider  ''New  Thought." 

Oakland. — j\Ir.  Simonds  has  filled  his 
pulpit  all  the  month,  preaching  good 
sermons  in  the  mornings  and  varying 
the  evening  service,  giving  an  illustrated 
lecture,  a  patriotic  lecture,  and  tw^o 
open  forum  meetings  devoted  to  social 
questions.  His  morning  topics  have 
been  :  "The  Truth  About  the  Church, ' ' 
"American  Idealism,"  "The  Supreme 
Tragedy— the  World  Without  a  Soul," 
and  "Religion  and  a  Beautiful  Life." 
In  announcing  the  monthly  calendar  he 
sent  to  his  people  this  word  of  honest 
praise: 

The  minister  desires  to  express  his 
heartfelt  appreciation  of  the  spirit  in 
which  members  of  the  church  and  con- 
gregation have  "risen  to  the  occasion" 
in  making  suitable  provision  for  the 
immediate  financial  needs  of  the  church. 
It  was  well  and  generously  done.  Best 
of  all  it  proves  the  real  place  the  church 
holds  in  the  affections  of  the  people,  and 
shows  their  determination  that  our 
cause  shall  not  be  permitted  to  fail  in 
this  city.  There  are  other  signs  of  an 
awakened  interest.  It  is  an  hour  of 
renewed  hope,  therefore  an  hour  of 
opportunity.  Let  us,  then,  adopt  for 
our  February  motto  the  splendid  words 
of  Horace  Mann, — "Be  Ashamed  to  die 
until  you  have  won  some  victory  for 
Jutmanity. " 

Portland — The  sermons  for  Fe])ru- 
ary  were : 

"Three  Essentials  of  a  Perfect 
Church." 

"Whv  Lincoln  AVas  Not  INIuch  of  a 
Church' Man." 

"What  Washington  Alight  Say  To- 
day About  Alliances, — F^ntangling  and 
Disentangling." 


The  open  forum  meetings  in  the 
chapel  on  Sunday  evenings  have  been 
quite  successful.  The  attendance  is 
good  and  the  participation  is  spirited 
and  refreshing. 

The  trustees  at  the  January  meeting 
took  action  looking  to  the  larger  use  of 
the  parish  room  to  meet  the  social  needs 
and  pleasures  of  the  young  people. 

The  supports  of  the  Hoor  will  be 
strengthened  so  that  the  main  room  can 
be  used  for  an  occasional  dancing  party. 
The  various  church  societies  meet  with 
the  accustomed  regularity.  The  Wo- 
men's Alliance  held  a  particularly  en- 
jovable  meeting  on  the  afternoon  of 
Feb.  21st. 


San  Franclsco. — February  has  not 
been  a  short  month,  reckoning  from  ac- 
complishments since  it  has  held  a  very 
encouraging  annual  meeting  including 
a  delightful  preliminary  parish  supper, 
and  also  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary. 

]\Ir.  Button  has  preached  four  excel- 
lent sermons,  each  one  seeming  better 
than  the  previous,  though  the  same 
would  have  been  felt  had  the  order  been 
reversed. 

On  the  -Ith  he  spoke  on  "One's 
Dwelling  Place" — a  very  suggestive  and 
convincing  utterance.  On  the  11th  and 
18th  he  gave  two  complementary  ad- 
dresses on  "Religion  and  Nationality" 
and  "American  Principles,  American 
Policies."  They  fitted  the  birthdays  by 
^\•hi(•h  they  were  bounded  by  a  new  sig- 
nificance and  gave  all  a  deeper  feeling 
of  what  it  is  to  be  a  true  American. 

On  the  25th  his  sermon  on  "The 
Uses  of  Adversity,"  impressed  all  by  its 
power  and  truth.  Isaiah  was  strong 
when  the  noble  king  died  from  a  loath- 
some disease  for  he  saw  Goil.  The 
strength  of  man  is  not  in  hero-worship 
but  in  his  capacity  to  see  God  back  of 
men. 

Mr.  Reed's  intensely  interi'sting 
course  of  lessons  rn  the  religion  of 
Babylon  and  Assyria  has  been  com- 
pleted and  with  March  he  begins  a 
course  on  the  Religion  of  India.  The 
attendance  has  been  remarkably  good. 

The  Society  for  (nuMstian  Work  held 
two    meetings    during    the    month.      On 
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the  12th  Mr.  Murdock  gave  a  brief  re- 
view ff  the  founding  of  the  First 
church  in  1850  and  the  denominational 
expansion  to  date.  On  the  26th  Rev. 
Clartnce  Reed  gave  a  very  valuable 
''Survey  of  the  Sunday  School."  Mr. 
Henry  Payot  delighted  the  Channing 
Auxiliary  on  the  afternoon  of  the  5th 
by  an  illustrated  lecture. 

The  Young  People's  Society  has  met 
with  regularity,  and  sustained  interest 
each  Sunday  evening  at  6 :30.  The 
open  forum  has  followed  each  Sunday 
evening  service. 

The  Men's  Club  held  an  enjoyable 
meeting  on  the  15th.  Being  the  annual 
meeting  the  rest  of  the  evening  the  club 
indulged   in   relaxation   and   enjoyment. 

Santa  Ana. — The  last  months  have 
been  busy  ones  for  our  little  church. 
Mr.  Baker  has  formed  a  drama  class, 
whose  meetings  are  held  twice  a  month, 
and  they  are  proving  of  much  interest, 
also  profitable  to  those  attending. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  have  their 
usual  bi-monthly  meetings,  which  are 
full  of  plans  for  work  in  many  ways, 
so  that  our  treasury  may  continue  to 
meet  the  small  bills  which  are  con- 
stantly being  presented,  and  also  keep  a 
balance  on  hand.  At  our  last  meeting 
a  miscellaneous  shower  was  given  our 
organist,  who  had  recently  married  the 
son  of  our  former  minister,  Rev.  Watry. 
The  bride  received  many  useful  and 
beautiful  gifts. 

A  few  weeks  ago  a  social  was  held  in 
a  hall  on  our  principal  street  and  al- 
though it  proved  a  rainy  evening  yet 
many  who  might  not  have  come  to  a 
gathering  if  held  in  the  church  were 
there  to  enjoy  a  pleasant  evening. 

]\Ir.  Baker  is  now  giving  a  series  of 
sermons  on  "Measurement  of  Charac- 
ter," which  are  exceedingly  interesting 
and  practical.  Both  he  and  his  wife 
are  enthusiastic  workers  and  are  doing 
much  to  promote  the  social  life  of  the 
church. 


I  hold  not  with  the  pessimist  that  all 
things  are  ill,  nor  with  the  optimist  that 
all  things  are  well.  All  things  are  not  ill, 
and  all  things  are  not  well,  but  all  things 
shall  be  well,  because  this  is  god's  world. 
— Robert  Browning. 


"I  quarreled  with  my  wife  yesterday 
and  we  haven't  spoken  since." 
"Why  don't  you  make  up?" 
"I'm    going    to.      All    I'm    worried 
about  now  is  the  indemnity. ' ' 

'  ■  Strange,  ]\Iary  doesn  't  have  any 
offers.  She'd  make  some  man  a  good 
wife." 

' "  Yes ;  but  the  trouble  is  every  man 
knows  she'd  make  him  a  good  husband 
too."— L//e. 

JMother — There,  now,  don't  whip 
Johnny.  You  know  the  Bible  says : 
"Let  not  the  sun  descend  upon  your 
wrath. ' ' 

Father— That's  all  right!  But  it 
doesn't  say  not  to  let  your  wrath  de- 
scend upon  the  son. 

A  rather  critical  old  lady  once  said  to 
Crawford,  "Have  you  ever  written  any- 
thing, Mr.  Crawford,  that  will  live  after 
you  are  gone?"  "]\Iadame,"  Crawford 
replied  politely,  "what  I  am  trying  to 
do  is  to  write  something  that  will  enable 
me  to  live  while  I  am  here." 

The  current  Nonconformist  estimate 
of  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell's  merits  has  cer- 
tainly undergone  a  great  change.  "Not 
the  man  he  used  to  be,"  say  the  Con- 
gregationalists ;  and  the  Baptists  more 
severely  respond,  "And  he  never  was!" 
— Christian  Life. 

Teacher — Johnny,  can  you  tell  me 
what  a  hypocrite  is? 

Johnny — Yes,  ma'am.  It's  a  boy 
what  comes  to  school  with  a  smile  on 
his  face. — Brooklyn  Citizen. 

Thirty  years  ago,  almost  immediately 
after  receiving  intelligence  by  telegram 
of  a  serious  rioting  among  our  Ameri- 
can cousins,  the  then  editor  of  The 
Christian  Life,  curiously  enough,  re- 
ceived by  mail  from  the  "other  side" 
the  following  humorous  nursery  rhyme 
— which  may  bear  reprinting  just  now — 
"Let  Turks  delight  to  howl  and  fight, 

For   'tis  their  nature  to; 
Let  Bear  and  Lion  growl  and  bite, 
For  madness  made  them  so. 

"But  Yankees,  you  should  never  let 

Your  angry  passions  rise; 
Don't  quarrel;  trade,  work  hard,  lie  low. 

And  forward  the  supplies. ' ' 

— Christian   Life 
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Faith  that  is  aglow  with  the  morning  Hght  says  to  us:  "Study 
everything  to  the  utmost,  in  nature,  in  history,  and  in  the  soul  of 
man!  Every  step  you  take  in  physical  science  will  reveal  to  you 
more  mighty  mysteries  of  inexhaustible  Power.  Every  insight  that 
you  gain  into  the  spirit  within  the  human  breast  will  cast  a  clearer  ray 
upon  the  infinite  Truth  that  is  the  Ideal  of  the  intellect;  upon  ineffable 
Right  that  is  the  Ideal  of  the  conscience ;  upon  the  unimaginable  Love 
that  is  the  Ideal  of  the  heart.  If  in  exploring  the  universe  you  remem- 
ber that  in  it  are  not  only  physical  magnitudes  but  moral  splendors, 
and  that  these  also  must  be  explained,  accounted  for,  and  referred  to 
an  adequate  and  kindred  end,  your  eyes  will  be  opened  and  you  will 
see  the  whole  divine  creation  glorious  with  the  light  of  God.  You 
may,  if  the  evidence  so  disposes  you,  deny  one  text  or  twenty ;  but 
God  is  not  covered  up  in  the  texts.  You  will  still  see  Him  in  the  world 
without,  and  hear  Him  in  the  world  within.  Doubt  whatever  theo- 
logies your  reason  bids  you  to  doubt.  Leave  whatever  churches  your 
conscience  commands  you  to  leave.  God  is  not  a  prisoner  of  their 
conjectures — He  is  even  the  light  by  which  your  faculty  for  truth 
makes  its  conscientious  denials.  And  He  will  bestow  a  fuller  light 
enabling  you  to  utter  a  grander  affirmation.  Within  and  without 
you  may  find  Him;  and  though  every  book  were  lost  and  all  the 
pontiffs  and  doctors  of  the  law  dead  and  buried  and  forgotten,  still 
would  your  mind  discover  Him,  your  conscience  obey  Him,  your  heart 
aspire  to  Him." — WiLLlAM  L.  SULLIVAN. 
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Our  Father 
Faith  born  of  love  and  fed  by  hope 
Sees  God  whore  reason's  eye  is  dim. 
And  reason  led  by  faith  will   prove 
So  strong  that  doubts  can  never  move, 
Nor  clouds  disturb  our  trust  in  Ilim. 

— Thoburn. 


lEbttnrial 

The  times  in  which  we  live  bring  con- 
stant surprises,  and  events  of  tremendous 
significance  swiftly  crowd  one  another 
from  the  center  of  the  sta^e.  The  revolu- 
tion in  Russia  may  have  been  suspected 
by  the  well-informed,  but  to  the  general 
public  seemed  more  than  improbable.  It 
is  perhaps  too  soon  to  assume  that  so 
momentous  a  change  has  been  concluded 
with  so  little  confusion  and  will  be  ac- 
cepted without  strife  and  civil  war,  but 
it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  democracy 
has  made  tremendous  gains  and  that 
restoration  of  a  great  dynasty  is  not  to 
be  feared.  As  a  world  epoch  it  seems  the 
greatest  event  since  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, and  in  its  moral  power,  and  steady, 
orderly  progress  presents  a  spectacle  un- 
known in  history.  If  the  final  result  is 
self  government  by  the  people,  in  any 
form  that  guarantees  stability  and  in- 
tegrity, it  will  go  far  toward  ending 
autocratic  forms  everywhere. 

The  task  of  accomplishing  so  great  a 
change  in  government  concurrent  with 
prosecuting  war  seems  beyond  human 
possibility,  and  cannot  be  expected  to  be 
accomplished  without  great  sacrifice  and 
the  overcoming  of  enormous  difficulties. 
It  is  a  challenge  such  as  no  nation  has 
ever  faced,  and  if  successfully  met  will 
demonstrate  the  sobriety  and  strength  of 
the  Russian  character,  and  place  its  peo- 
ple in  enviable  relation  to  their  f(>llow- 
men. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  United  States, 
her  traditional  and  constant  friend, 
should  be  the  first  to  recognize  the  new 
government,  that  in  spirit  at  least  con- 
forms to  the  principles  upon  which  our 
republic  rests.  ]\Iay  Russia  find  strength 
to  overcome  all  that  threatens  and  assails, 
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and  to  take  her  place  as  a  force  for  free- 
dom and  righteousness. 


It  is  interesting  to  learn  how  large  a 
part  toward  inducing  sobriety  in  Russia 
is  credited  to  the  measure  for  reducing 
drunkeness  necessitated  by  the  war.  A 
very  large  population  was  addicted  to 
a  grossness  of  indulgence  that  we  can 
hardly  realize,  and  the  sudden  prohibi- 
tion of  vodka,  and  the  strict  control  of 
the  drink  evil  was  drastic,  and  provoked 
serious  abuses  in  substituting  debasing 
substitutes,  such  as  alcohol  from  varnish 
and  other  unthought-of  sources.  Repres- 
sion has  been  reinforced  by  education 
and  by  calling  in  song  to  foster  temper- 
ance. Drunkenness  has  been  greatly 
curtailed,  and  one  of  the  dangers  that 
besets  excitement  and  changes  is  lessened. 


The  wave  for  greater  temperance  seems 
sweeping  over  all  the  earth.  California 
is  a  changed  community,  and  the  saloon 
seems  doomed.  A.  few  years  ago  the 
liquor  interests  either  controlled  or 
largely  influenced  elections.  It  took 
more  independence  than  most  politicians 
possessed  to  stand  up  against  the  feder- 
ated purveyors  of  drink,  and  public 
servants  who  would  have  liked  to  be 
decent  didn't  dare.  But  a  change  is 
very  evident,  arid  now  the  liquor  inter- 
ests are  very  busy  in  planning  escape 
from  the  wrath  to  come. 

And  so,  one  by  one,  entrenched  evils 
are  uprooted.  Fighting  duels  was  not  so 
very  long  ago,  the  mark  of  the  man  of 
honor,  and  human  slavery  was  a  pro- 
tected right  less  than  sixty  years  ago. 
Drunkenness  is  tottering,  and  will  not 
long  be  tolerated.  The  world  is  growing 
better  and  in  spite  of  much  that  shames 
us  by  lingering,  we  may  entertain  hope 
and  must  maintain  courage. 


War   we   fondly   thought   was   dying, 
but  found  to  our  surprise  that   it  was 


merel}'  asleep,  and  had  gained  strength. 
These  awful  years  have  given  us  time  to 
think,  but  we  grow  modest,  and  we  are 
by  no  means  as  sure  of  anything  as  we 
thought  we  were  when  the  great  surprise 
came.  It  seemed  then  that  it  could  not 
last.  Now  we  only  hope  that  in  some  way 
it  will  have  to  stop.  The  most  we  can 
hope  that  it  has  accomplished  is  its  own 
futility.  So  ghastly  a  demonstration  that 
the  little  it  can  ever  accomplish  is  so 
insignificant  in  comparison  with  what 
it  costs  may  deter  reliance  on  it  in  the 
future.  There  is  one  widely  prevailing 
business  assumption,  not  lofty  but  com- 
prehensible, that  may  find  application : 
the  only  thing  worth  doing  is  that  which 
pays.  And  consequently  anything  that 
does  not  pay  is  not  worth  doing.  Now 
who  can  believe  that  war  pays?  And 
yet,  here  we  are  on  the  verge  of  entering 
this  world  holocaust!  Preparedness  we 
cannot  avoid,  and  against  our  will  and 
in  spite  of  our  wishes  we  feel  that  we 
must  resist  great  wrongs.  We  want 
peace  so  much  that  if  we  can  get  it  in  no 
other  way  we  will  fight  for  it.  But  how 
reluctantly  we  enter,  and  how  sincerely 
we  hope  the  necessity  may  be  averted. 
We  hate  the  whole  miserable  business. 
It  is  war  we  hate  and  not  the  German 
people.  We  are  not  in  sympathy  with 
any  purpose  to  crush  them,  but  when  the 
sword  is  raised  we  must  either  beat  it 
down  or  submit.  Force  must  not  rule, 
and  the  appeal  to  force  must  be  discour- 
aged. National  life,  national  honor,  must 
be  upheld,  but  some  time,  some  how, 
men  must  learn,  and  perhaps  only 
through  untold  suffering  and  loss  will 
they  learn  that  moral  laws  are  as  in- 
violable as  material  laws.  The  bat- 
tle is  not  to  the  strong  if  he  is 
not  also  right.  The  welfare  of  nations 
is  not  selfishness  and  hate  and  strife, 
but  in  peace,  in  international  good 
faith  in  honor,  in  kindly  consideration, 
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in    friendliness,     in     mutual     helpful- 
ness,   in    brotherly    love. 


A  refreshing  characteristic  of  English 
temperament  is  the  freedom  with  -which 
they  criticise  themselves.  There  is  an 
honesty  and  a  sensible  absence  of  over- 
sesitiveness  that  is  encouraging  and 
makes  for  betterment.  In  the  last  Hib- 
bert  Journal  the  place  of  honor  is  given 
to  an  article  on  National  Training,  by 
Howard  Begbie,  which  is  lioth  severe 
and  sensible.  Its  preliminary  defini- 
tions are  admirable  and  show  that  the 
author  knows  what  education  really  is 
and  what  it  is  not. 

Mr.  Begbie  says  "Education  can  only 
draw  out  and  develop  what  is  there ;  it 
cannot  create  what  does  not  exist.  Edu- 
cation cannot  make  a  saint  of  a  sinner 
or  a  philosopher  of  a  fool.  It  can  make 
nothing.  It  is  a  means  of  developing 
rational  faculties  and  fostering  moral 
tendencies.  It  can  help,  but  it  cannot 
save.  It  can  improve  but  it  can't  cre- 
ate. At  its  best  and  at  its  farthest 
education  is  only  guidance.  But  it  may 
be  guidance  of  the  highest  kind." 

Passing  from  education  in  general  to 
National  Training,  he  says: 

"There  are  three  things  which  the 
state  demands  directly  or  indirectly  of 
its  citizens.  It  demandis  that  they  shall 
be  moral,  intelligent  and  happy.  The 
sjreat  (|ualities  of  the  English  race  are  a 
sense  of  justice,  ineradical  individual- 
ism, stubborn  common  sense,  invincible 
courage,  instructive  liberality  and  an 
unconquerable  self-reliance."  He  then 
relentlessly  charges  that  the  sort  of 
public  school  education  England  gives 
utterly  fails  to  supply  these  virtues  and 
these  principles,  and  submits  that  Eng- 
land is  far  behind  almost  all  European 
people  in  awakening  intelligence  and 
character.  Nine-tenths  of  her  people 
leave  school   before  they   are   thirteen, 


and  uneducated  Englishmen  are  the 
most  stupid  of  people.  They  do  not 
read,  and  are  without  ambition.  They 
have  no  interest  in  anything  worth 
while,  and  cannot  even  find  rational 
recreation.  If  they  get  a  holiday  they 
have  no  idea  of  enjoyment  but  to  rush 
to  the  sea  side  and  drink  beer. 

He  points  out  changes  that  should  be 
made  in  school  methods  and  courses  of 
study,  suggests  discarding  much  that  is 
now  feebly  attempted,  and  much  more 
thoroughness  in  elementary  studies, 
with  training  in  applied  science  and, 
where  possible,  a  beginning  in  some 
modern  language.  He  places  the  neces- 
sity of  education  that  fits  for  trained 
citizenship  as  of  vastly  more  importance 
than  forcing  to  his  knees  the  Prussian 
w^ar-lord. 


It  is  fifty-three  years  since  Thomas 
Starr  King  met  his  untimely  death. 
Few  citizens  have  been  so  widely 
mourned  as  he  was,  or  ever  received 
greater  honor.  Just  a  young  preacher 
of  a  distrusted  denomination,  the  city 
he  loved  was  draped  in  black,  his  body 
lay  in  state.  On  the  day  of  his  burial 
the  courts  adjourned  after  eulogies 
were  spoken,  while  from  the  fortifica- 
tions of  the  harbor  salutes  were  fired  by 
orders  from  Washington.  He  is  hon- 
ored by  a  striking  monument  of  bronze 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  and  his  name  is 
held  in  reverence  by  a  few  who  knew 
him,  and  by  the  children  of  those  who 
loved  him,  who  have  followed  him  to 
the  life  beyond. 

To  the  generation  in  which  he  lived 
he  is  largely  a  dim  tradition,  and  it  is 
well  that  one  capable  of  measuring  his 
worth  has  nuide  a  loving  study  of  his 
services  to  his  country  and  to  the  state 
of  his  adoption,  and  is  i)ubiishing  in  a 
very  attractive  form  tlu>  story  of  "Starr 
King  in  California. ' ' 
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At  the  time  of  his  death  brief  memoirs 
were  published,  largely  expressive  of 
what  he  was  to  his  association  in  New 
England,  but  little  was  made  of  his 
distinctive  service  to  California.  The 
last  four  years  of  his  life  spent  in  San 
Francisco,  the  first  devoted  to  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  church  which  he  loved, 
and  those  that  folloAved  adding  to  his 
ministerial  duties,  arduous  service  in 
promoting  patriotism,  raising  funds  for 
the  Sanitary  Commission,  and  thwart- 
ing treason,  constitute  the  culminating 
period  of  his  noble  life,  and  they  de- 
serve to  be  better  known.  Rev.  William 
Day  Simonds  has  rendered  the  service 
and  Paul  Elder  and  Company  have  pub- 
lished a  book  that  Unitarians  will  want 
to  own. 


Southern  California  is  very  impressive 
in  the  matter  of  contrasts,  and  a  sojourn 
at  Redlands  brought  pleasant  experiences 
in  meeting  them.  On  the  Monday,  judi- 
ciously left  for  the  gathering  of  the  clans, 
the  representatives  already  on  the  ground 
had  opportunitj^  for  sight-seeing.  One 
group  enjoyed  an  auto  ride  up  Mill 
Creek  Canyon,  an  intelligent  and  sym- 
pathetic chauffeur  skilfully  piloting  them 
over  a  very  fair  road  that  followed  so 
easy  a  grade  that  climbing  was  almost 
unsuspected,  but  the  snow-clad  shrubs, 
that  are  considered  trees  in  the  South, 
became  increasingly  frequent  and  at 
length  a  fleecy  white  carpet  of  several 
inches  thickness  covered  the  road.  It 
had  fallen  the  morning  before  and  was 
immaculately  clean  and  undisturbed. 
Inquiry  revealed  the  fact  that  we  were 
at  an  elevation  of  5,000  feet,  and  about 
4,000  of  it  had  been  made  since  leaving 
Redlands.  Having  left  behind  us  the 
brisk  wind  in  which  we  started,  the  tem- 
perature seemed  higher  and  the  air  was 
delightful,  but  the  actual  contrast  was 
emphasized  by  the  wild  flowers  we  had 


gathered  on  the  way.  The  ladies  wer 
enthusiastic  lovers  of  flowers  and  knei 
them  all  by  name,  if  not  by  names,  an 
listed  them  as  they  were  gathered.  Whe 
the  snow  line  was  reached  they  had  catjj 
logued  thirty-three  specimens. 


A  phase  of  life  somewhat  unfamilia 
in   a  higher  latitude   is   afforded  by 
day's  stay  at  a  tourist-haunted  hotel  o 
the  better  class.     The  money-burdene< 
are  much  in  evidence  and  often  one  is  le( 
to  contemplate  the  cost  of  accumulation 
in  evident  physical  wreck.     Men  of  dis- 
tinction drag  palsied  legs  or  lean  on  the 
arms  of  valets.    Eyes  are  bleary  or  nerves 
are  on  edge.     There  are  those  who  seem 
to  have  gained  a  large  part  of  the  whole 
world,  but  have  lost  satisfactory  use  of 
the  body  as  well  as  the   possibility  of 
soul.     And  among  the  sleek  and  appar- 
ently sound  who  loiter  aimlessly  it  adds 
interest  to  know  that   chewing-gum,   or 
some   fortuitous   brand   of   bacon,    or   a 
patent  medicine  known  to  fame  through 
clever  advertising  has  furnished  the  basis 
of  this  luxury  and  unhampered  satisfac- 
tion of  wants  and  fancies. 


The  automobile  has  demonstrated  an 
imconsidered  effect  on  another  field  of 
industry.  It  is  distinctly  a  stimulator  of 
conference  attendance.  At  Redlands 
they  were  in  evidence,  bringing  from 
many  scattered  points  delegates  and 
friends  who  for  the  first  time  found 
their  way  to  such  a  gathering,  not  being 
subjected  to  prohibitory  transportation 
charges.  It  was  so  successful  a  venture 
that  several  were  encouraged  to  look  for- 
ward to  motoring  from  Southern  Cali- 
fornia to  Berkeley  next  May.  Roads 
are  so  good  that  even  cars  of  early  vint- 
age speed  cheerfully  with  the  vigor  of 
youth,  and  no  one  headed  for  conference 
has  trouble  in  gaining  acceptances  from 
all  the  friends  he  can  accommodate. 
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It  is  a  great  disappointment  that  owing 
to  illness  in  his  family  Prof.  Ephraim 
Emerton  was  compelled  to  cut  short  his 
visit  to  the  Pacific  Coast.  After  a  few 
days  spent  in  Santa  Barbara  his  wife  was 
summoned  to  return  to  Caml^ridge,  and 
on  i\Iarch  23  her  husband  followed  her. 
His  engagements  have  been  canceled  and 
the  generally  felt  desire  to  hear  him  must 
be  deferred  to  a  more  favorable  future. 

C.  A.  M. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Prophetic  Fire ! 

Prophetic  Fire!      Thy  spirit  cannot  e'er 

Be  caught  or  trammelled   bv  the  bonds  men 
make 
Of  fear  and  love  and  hate!     Martyrs  declare 

The  truth  that  other  generations  take! 
Thy  privilege  it  is  to  look  beyond 

The  present  time  and  place,  and  there  to  see 
The  gnarled  form  unbent,  untangled  wrong 

Revealing  at  its  heart  some  harmony! 
Immeasureable   Power  is   thine!      The  heart  to 
dare 

Apparent  loss!      Beyond  the  cloudy  bars 
Of  human  failure,  sorrow,  and  despair, 

God  smiles  and  shows  thee  His  Eternal  Stars. 
— Hurley  Begun. 


Easter  in  Carmcl 

Along  the  shore,  like  colored  fires, 

The  lupines  lift  their  blunted  spires; 

And  poppy  cups,  of  ruddy  gold, 

Catch  ah  the  sunshine  they  can  hold. 

The  rosy  mallow  sets  her  cheese. 

To  feed  the  birds  and  tempt  the  bees: 

The  loco,  shaken  by  the  breeze. 

Her  fairy  music  adds  to  these. 

The  little  blooms  of  pimpernel 

And  unknown  flowers  the  chorus  swell. 

This  is  no  sudden  burst  of  song, 

At  end  of  winter  cold  and  long. 

'Tis  resurrection's  story  old, 

That  springtime 's  flowers  have  always  told ; 

But,  Carmol's  voices,  sounding  clear, 

Declare,  new  life  is  always  here. 

Eejoiee!  Rejoice!     Life  has  no  end. 

Immortal  thou!      Believe  it,  friend! 

— Emeline  Harrington. 


The  Comely  Phrase 

And  shouldst  thou  have  in  thee  today 
Aught  thou  canst  better  sing  than  say, 
Shun,  if  thou  wouldst  by  men  be  heard. 
The  conudy  phrase,  the  wellborn  word, 
And  use.  as  for  their  ears  more  meet. 
The  looscdippod  lingo  of  the  street, 
A  language  Milton  's  kin  have  long 
Accounted  good  enough  for  song. 

— William  Watson. 


Notpa 

Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole  expects  to  return 
from  Honolulu  by  the  steamer  of  April 
10th,  and  to  spend  a  month  or  .so  around 
the  Bay,  and  then  visit  the  Yosemite  Val- 
ley, returning  to  New  England  after  a 
visit  to  Southern  California. 

The  Oakland  church  took  advantage  of 
the  left-over  enthusiasm  from  St.  Pat- 
rick's Day  and  had  an  attractive  Irish 
service  on  Sunday,  ]\Iarch  18th.  Mr. 
Simond.s'  sermon  was  on  "Irish  Ideal- 
ism." 

Another  very  beautiful  building  has 
been  added  to  the  Civic  Center  group  in 
San  Francisco.  Tlie  new  library  build- 
ing is  of  modified  classic  style,  345  feet  in 
length  and  180  in  width.  The  exterior  is 
of  granite.  The  entire  cost  was  a  little 
over  two  million  dollars,  of  which  An- 
drew Carnegie  gave  $370,000.  The  ulti- 
mate book  capacity  is  500,000. 

The  State  building  filling  the  north 
side  will  soon  follow.  Phms  have  been 
adopted  and  no  delays  arc  anticipated. 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Letham  of  Victoria  has 
resigned  his  charge  concluding  his  ser- 
vices in  April.  He  yihnis  advanced  study, 
probably  at  Stanford. 

The  Nominating  Committee  of  the  A. 
U.  A.  recommend  the  re-election  of  Pres. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  the  present  a.ssoc- 
ciate  officials.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Carruth  of 
Palo  Alto  is  named  for  Vice-President 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  to  fill  the  vacancy 
arising  from  the  death  of  Dr.  Horace 
Davis. 

Rev.  Harry  Foster  Hums  of  Oshkosh 
addressed  a  large  audience  at  the 
Clemmer  theater  at  Spokane  on  Feb 
25th,  speaking  on  "Tlir  Tse  of  God." 
He  said : 

"Love  is  costly.  It  comes  never  with 
the  grasping  hand  of  greed,  but  with 
the  ujilifted  hand  of  service.  He  who 
follows  its  lead  will  see  that,  while 
through  the  ages  there  has  been  selfish- 
ness, struggle  and  sui'vival  of  the  fittest, 
a  deeper  truth  appeai-s. 

"God  is  love.  He  is  the  symbol  of 
this  love  emerging  process.  He  gath- 
ers up  the  good  will  there  is  and  is 
creating  a  world  of  good  will. 
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"The  men  of  ancient  Athens  and  of 
ancient  Jerusalem  were  moved  by  a 
great  sense  of  mission  and  created  art, 
literature  and  philosophy.  If  America 
is  to  be  redeemed  from  lust  and  greed 
it  will  be  through  finding  a  mission  to 
the  world  in  which  she  may  lose  her 
life  to  save  it." 

Mr.  Burns  also  preached  on  March 
4th.  . 

Mr.  M.  M.  Mangasarin  begins  a  three 
months'  engagement  April  1. 

Santa  Ana  is  a  progressive  city  in  a 
sensible  way.  The  Ladies'  Aid  Societies 
of  the  various  churches  lately  met  at  a 
union  meeting  to  promote  good  feeling 
and  better  acquaintance.  The  hostess 
churches  were  the  presidents  and  secre- 
taries of  the  Unitarian,  Christian,  Rich- 
land Avenue  and  Congregational,  who 
acted  on  the  reception  committee  and 
were  assisted  by  members  with  the  serv- 
ing. A  pleasing  program  of  addresses, 
readings,  and  music  was  presented. 
About  seventy-five  were  present  and  all 
seemed  happy.  After  some  discussion  it 
was  voted  to  hold  semi-annual  union 
meetings  and  a  committee  from  the  fol- 
lowing churches  was  named  to  arrange 
the  next  place  and  the  time :  First  Bap- 
tist, Episcopal,  United  Presbyterian, 
First  Methodist,  and  First  Presbyterian. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  An- 
geles on  March  lltli  spoke  on  ''Finding 
the  Way." 

"We  cannot  throw  over  the  super- 
natural and  fall  back  upon  the  natural 
life  as  a  guide.  AVe  must  have  some- 
thing that  transcends  anything  nature 
has  yet  attained  to  direct  us — some- 
thing that  will  control  and  restrain  and 
redirect  manj^  of  our  natural  impulses 
and  appetites  and  desires. 

"Life  well  lived  provides  this  guide. 
Life  at  its  best  projects  itself  far  into 
the  future  and  shows  us  the  way  we 
should  go.  Life  gathers  up  all  expe- 
riences, and  through  the  imagination 
projects  them  into  the  future  in  the 
form  of  an  ideal,  and  that  is  our  guide. 

"We  might  call  this  the  supernatural. 
We  may  call  it  the  divine  inner  light 
that  shines  forth  from  every  earnest 
soul  illuminating  the  outer  world,  and 
making  clear  the  way  we  should  go. 


On  March  4th  Dr.  Manfred  Lilliefors, 
of  Great  Falls,  Montana,  and  Rev.  Cos- 
grove,  of  Helena,  exchanged  pulpits, 
Mr.  Cosgrove  speaking  on  "Allusions." 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner  of  Gardner, 
]\Iass.,  preached  in  the  Santa  Barbara 
church  on  March  18th,  his  subject  being 
' '  A  Long  Look  at  Life. 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  celebrated 
its  thirtieth  birthday  anniversary  by  a 
brilliantly  successful  breakfast  at  the 
Palace  Hotel  on  March  5th. 

One  of  the  largest  gatherings  of  the 
season  responded  to  the  invitations  of 
]\Irs.  Hart.  Not  only  Channing  mem- 
bers, but  club  presidents  from  both 
sides  of  the  bay  were  among  those  pres- 
ent. In  lieu  of  the  usual  toasts,  J\Irs. 
Hart  arranged  for  but  two  addresses 
and  a  group  of  songs.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
B.  Easton,  the  first  president  of  the 
auxiliary,  and  Dr.  Lyman  Wilbur,  pres- 
ident of  Stanford  University,  were  the 
speakers.  Miss  Helen  Heath  furnished 
the  music.  Miss  Easton  spoke  remin- 
iscently  of  the  auxiliary,  telling  of  its 
career  and  work. 

In  a  meeting  of  the  Alameda  County 
Union  of  Social  Service  Workers  held 
at  Hotel  Oakland  on  March  1st,  Rev. 
H.  E.  B.  Speight  made  a  strong  plea  for 
reform   of   social   conditions.     He   said: 

"There  is  a  need  that  society  at  large 
should  recognize  that  regeneration  and 
reclamation  must  be  based  on  human 
character  even  in  the  strata  most 
harassed  by  mal-adjustment.  You  nuist 
judge  social  arrangements  from  the 
standpoint  of  human  welfare — not  from 
the  standpoint  of  human  wealth.  You 
are  not  concerned  with  the  number  of 
factories  in  a  district,  but  with  the  en- 
vironment of  those  M'ho  live  and  work 
and  grow  up  there." 

In  conclusion  he  drew  attention  to 
the  inadequacy  of  "scattered  attempts" 
to  reclaim  society,  to  the  "inept  at- 
tempt of  churches  to  deal  with  the 
problem  of  destitution  and  to  the  nec- 
essity of  enlisting  the  "forces  for  good" 
under  a  single  head  so  that  the  whole 
might  operate  with  a  view  to  prevent- 
ing the  breeding  of  further  evils. 
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The  food  fund  for  Belgian  children 
is  being  helped  by  contributions  from 
our  Sunday  Schools.  No  better  lesson 
could  be  taught.  It  is  particularly 
gratifying  when  those  who  can  give  but 
little  have  the  courage  to  give  that  lit- 
tle. The  little  school  at  Eugene,  Ore- 
gon, lately  gave  $5.50. 

]\Iiss  Frederiea  Otis  delighted  a  large 
meeting  of  the  Society  for  Christian 
Work  on  March  13th  by  a  group  of 
beautiful  songs  by  great  composers. 
I  Added  interest  centered  in  the  fact  that 
the  great-grandfather  of  the  singer, 
Capt.  Fredericlr  W.  Macondray,  was  the 
father  of  the  church,  being  responsible 
for  the  first  meeting  of  Unitarians  in 
California  on  March  16th,  1850. 

The  motion  picture  is  taking  its  place 
as  a  valuable  adjunct  to  religious  educa- 
tion in  the  Sunday  School,  and  at  Las 
iVegas,  New  Mexico,  The  Bible  Film 
Company  is  exclusively  engaged  in  the 
■production  of  religious  motion  pictures 
for  the  use  of  churches,  Sunday  Schools, 
Christian  Associations,  etc. 
1  The  Board  of  Censors  consist  of  promi- 
•aent  representatives  of  all  the  principal 
denominations  and  the  officials  of  the 
International  Sunday  School  Association. 

j  In  a  recent  sermon  at  Fresno  and  its 
adjuncts  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  gave 
'New  Thought"  its  place.  He  considers 
it  the  liberalism  of  the  health  mysticism 
movement  of  the  day  of  which  Christian 
Science  is  the  conservatism.     He  said : 

"The  radicalism  of  the  movement,  I 
beheve,  is  yet  to  come,  and  it  will  come 
n  the  revolutionized  medical  profession, 
ivith  the  establishment  of  social,  pre- 
'entive  medicine  on  the  one  hand  and 
)n  the  other  hand  the  recognition  of 
nedieal,  mental  and  spiritual  healing  as 
tqually  genuine  and  important  in  the 
[iscending  scale,  the  medical  being  least 
mportant  and  the  spiritual  most  im- 
)ortant.  In  saying  this,  I  am  looking 
>nly  on  the  health  side  of  these  move- 
nent,  though  they  have  a  relation  also 
0  material  welfare  and  to  the  life  of 
rust  and  love  in  relation  to  conduct." 

It  seems  almost  amusing  that  the  ad- 
lerents  of  New  Thought  find  the  roots 
'f  this  modern  philosophic  idealism  in 
Tindu    speculation,    the    teachings    of 


Plato,  in  Neo-Platonism,  and  Transcend- 
entalism. When  itts  three  features  and 
seven  principles  are  critically  consid- 
ered there  is  a  suggestion  that  new 
thought  is  really  new  in  very  much  the 
sense  that  hash,  composed  of  left-over 
food,  is  new.  In  name  and  combination 
it  is  new — and  for  those  who  like  it  it  is 
the  very  food  they  like.  We  would  not, 
however,  disparage  it,  the  only  thought 
that  threatens  health  is  Stale  Thought. 

Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout  of  San  Jose  chose 
for  the  subject  of  his  address  on  ]\Iarch 
4th,  which  marked  the  beginning  of  his 
ninth  year  as  minister  of  the  church, 
"What  Unitarianism  Means  to  Me." 
The  freedom  of  unhampered  electicism 
particularly  appealed  to  him.  ' '  If  ortho- 
dox Christianity  has  any  truth  for  me,  I 
want  it, ' '  he  said.  ' '  If  Christian  Science, 
Spiritualism,  Theosophy,  Buddhism,  or 
any  other  cult  has  any  truth  for  the 
world — and  most  of  them  have — I  want 
it.  And  from  the  Unitarian  society  I 
hear  no  'Thou  shalt  not!' 

"This  society  is  an  ideal  that  attracts 
me.  As  for  those  things  that  belong  to 
our  nature,  it  is  the  old-time  religion. 
We  can  not  make  a  new  religion  if  we 
would.  Religion  is  life.  But  we  are 
just  coming  to  know  life,  to  interpret  it, 
to  make  the  most  out  of  it.  The  thought- 
ful man,  then,  comes  with  the  freedom  of 
his  powers  into  the  Unitarian  church  be- 
cause he  believes  it  offers  the  great  ad- 
venture. It  may  not  be  a  religion  for  a 
timid  soul,  but  how  it  does  challenge  the 
heroic  spirit !  Do  you  wonder  then  that 
this  feUowship  has  been  an  increasing 
joy  to  the  soul  which  1ov(h1  liberty  as  he 
loved  life!  Do  you  wonder  that  my  ex- 
perience since  coming  into  this  fellow- 
ship has  been  that  of  the  bird  released 
from  the  cage,  that  of  one  freed  from 
sect — not  let  go  from  one  sect  to  a  more 
liberal  one,  but  absolutely  freed  ? 

"Unitarianism  has  placed  me  in  a  new 
universe,  awakened  new  i-)owei's  within 
me,  created  for  me  a  new  outlook  upon 
life  and  the  great  future." 

In  his  sermon  at  Los  Angeles  on  ]\larch 
18th  Rev.  Stanton  Ilodgin  extolled 
Henry  Ward  Beeeher.    He  said  : 

"  'I  am  come  that  ye  may  have  life, 
and  that  ye  may  have  it  more  abundant- 
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ly,'  is  a  text  that  applies  with  special 
truth  to,  our  subject,  for  whatever  else 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  may  have  lacked, 
his  personality,  his  message  and  his 
whole  impact  upon  the  world  was  vibrant 
with  life — with  ohysical,  mental  and 
spiritual  life.  His  ability  by  his  pres- 
ence to  create  an  atmosphere  of  moral 
confidence  and  enthusiasm  was  phenom- 
inal. 

' '  He  has  given  us  one  of  the  best  defi- 
nitions of  religion  working  in  human 
life,  'Religion,'  he  says,  'is  the  slow,  la- 
borious, self-conducted  education  of  the 
whole  man,  from  grossness  to  refinement, 
from  sickliness  to  health,  from  ignorance 
to  knowledge,  from  selfishness  to  justice, 
from  justice  to  nobleness,  from  coward- 
ice to  valor.'  " 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  Stockton  on 
March  4th  preached  an  illuminating 
sermon  on  the  destinction  between  the 
religion  of  Jesus  and  the  religion  about 
Jesus. 

"But  is  religion  a  belief  or  a  prac- 
tice? Is  it  an  institution  or  a  life?  Is 
a  Christian  Imown  by  a  sign  or  by  char- 
acter? What  a  vast  gulf  today  between 
the  simple  religious  expression  of  the 
Carpenter's  Son  and  the  pomp  and 
ceremonial  rituals  of  our  traditional 
churches.  All  this  is  the  accumulation 
of  the  religion  about  Jesus. 

"The  religion  of  Jesus  unites  all  re- 
ligions and  all  men  seeking  a  better 
life.  The  religion  about  Jesus  too  often 
separates  the  children  of  God  into  hos- 
tile camps.  It  makes  warfare  where 
peace  ought  to  reign.  The  religion  of 
Jesus,  summed  up  in, the  words,  'Our 
Father,'  accepted  as  a  creed  would 
bring  peace  to  the  world  in  24  hours. 

Would  Jesus  call  a  man  Christian 
though  he  belonged  to  no  church,  yet 
purposed  in  his  heart  to  make  the 
Lords  Prayer  and  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount  his  guide  in  life?  I  leave  the 
answer  with  you." 

"What  is  the  sign  of  a  Christian? 
Do  I  bear  fruit  or  do  I  not  bear  fruit, 
it  is  good  or  it  is  not  good.  Wherever 
you  find  a  human  soul  bearing  the  fruit 
of  loving  helpfulness,  whether  he  knows 
it  or  not,  you  find  a  soul  united  to 
Jesus  Christ.  A  true  branch  of  the 
true  vine. 


CUntitrtbutpli 

To  Eedlands  and  Return 

Chas.  A.  Murdock 
Santa  Barbara.    It  is  an  ideal  trip 
fly  with  the  Lark  that  wings  its  way  frc 
the  nest   at   eight   in  the   morning   ai 
skims  the  coast  for  almost  ten  hours 
daj^light,    alighting   at  beautiful   Sani 
Barbara   at   half-past    six.      The    Sani 
Clara  Valley  in  bloom-time  is  a  vision 
beauty,   even  if  the  apricots  alone  a| 
barely  out.      Its  freshness   and  variet 
are  very  pleasing.    Its  oak-dotted  fielc 
green,  rolling  hills   that   melt  into   tl 
wooded  range  that  separate   its   ferti 
acres  from  the  ocean,  and  on  the  left  tj 
narrowing  arm  of  the  Bay,  with  the  hi^ 
capped  by  ^It.  Hamilton  and  the  obser^ 
tory,  and  then  we  head  the  Bay.  paui 
for  a  glimpse  of  San  Jose  and  the  ge\ 
erovis  parks  in  which  its  Normal  Schc 
is  placed,  and  push  south  past  Gilroj 
seed  farms  and  Watsonville 's  fine  ore! 
ards  to  the  valley  of  the  Salinas  whei 
sugar-beets  abound.    And  soon  comes  th 
picturesque  climb  of  the  Coast  Rang< 
with  fine  views  of  rich  valleys  to  the  eas 
and  the  curving  shore  to  the  west  wher 
brave  Cabrillo  sailed  searchingly  withi: 
fifty  years  of  the  discovery  by  Columbu 
of  the  continental  eastern  shore. 

The  trail  of  the  missionaries  wh 
waited  almost  three  hundred  years  befor 
they  occupied  the  land  the  voyagers  ha 
found  for  Spain,  is  marked  by  the  occj 
sional  characteristic  ruins  of  adobe  w^alli 
whose  comely  arches  and  tiled  roofs  spea 
eloquently  of  the  days  before  the  Grins 
came.  San  Luis  Obispo  unites  the  ol 
and  the  new, — the  romance  of  the  Cai| 
tillian  and  crops  of  beans  at  high  prices 
And  then  we  slide  down  the  mountai 
range  and  follow  the  beach-line  for  mile 
and  miles.  The  Pacific  is  very  pacifi 
and  the  air  is  perfect.  The  mulatt 
porter  who  acts  as  cicerone,  with  vole 
and  articulation  most  ministers  woul 
be  happy  to  possess,  waxes  eloquent  a 
he  advises  the  tourists  to  w^atch  close! 
the  surface  of  the  ocean,  assuring  thei 
on  the  trip  before  the  last  he  ' '  witness© 
a  combat  between  a  sword-fish  and  th 
leymthan  of  the  deep." 

Santa  Barbara  is  in  favor  with  th 
favored  this  year.  The  Potter  with  it 
thousand  rooms  and  the  New  Arlingto: 
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with  a  good  many,  are  turning  tourists 
away.  The  town  is  full  and  the  pockets 
of  the  visitors  seem  still  full. 

But  on  a  street  with  a  very  Spanish 
name  stands  one  of  the  very  few  parson- 
ages to  which  on  this  ultimate  coast  our 
denomination  can  point  with  pride,  and 
there  the  missioner  found  refuge,  with 
fine  refreshment  of  body  and  mind. 

Sunday  morning  he  relieved  the  faith- 
ful Goodridge,  now  the  dean  of  our  Cali- 
fornia preachers,  trying  on  the  patient 
congregation  an  address  prepared  for  the 
conference.  No  one  went  out  or  ap- 
peared to  go  to  sleep,  so  the  traveler  took 
courage  and  went  on  his  way.  But  not 
before  a  kind  friend  in  a  car  of  especial 
merit  took  him  along  the  shore  and  to 
high  places  where  much  of  the  riches  of 
the  earth  are  gathered.  It  was  as  perfect 
a  day  as  IMrs.  Bond  could  dream  of — bril- 
liant, balmy  and  beautiful,  and  Santa 
Barbara  seemed  never  so  alluring.  At 
6 :25  the  train  for  Los  Angeles  was  taken 
and  in  three  hours  that  marvel  of  the 
West  was  reached. 

Los  Angeles.  With  childish  confi- 
dence a  car  was  boarded  that  passed  the 
Alexandria,  and  when  the  familiar  spot 
was  reached  the  ground  was  gained,  but 
a  cheery  voice  commanded  re-embarka- 
ition  in  a  tone  not  to  be  resisted.  Mr. 
Hodgin  had  gone  to  meet  the  missioner 
but  had  missed  him,  and  at  the  last 
minute  boarded  the  same  crowded  car 
and  had  not  seen  him  till  he  stepped  off. 
It  was  a  fortunate  rescue,  for  beds  in  the 
South  are  only  for  the  reserves,  and  to 
(reserve,  or  be  reserved,  is  to  some  an 
unacquired  art ; — in  addition  to  that,  a 
bed  with  the  Hodgins  is  certainly  plus. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  preached  at  Los  Angeles 
in  the  morning,  fililng  the  church  and 
inspiring  the  people.  That  evening  he 
was  at  Long  Beach,  and  every  seat  was 
taken  and  more  might  have  been.  Mon- 
day was  a  full  and  profitable  day.  A 
good  part  of  the  forenoon  was  passed  in 
conference  and  consultation  with  the 
visiting  chief.  Then  came  a  hospitable 
luncheon  at  the  University  Club,  at 
which  host  Hodgin  entertained  Dr.  Eliot, 
Mr.  Watry,  Dr.  Nash  and  others, — par- 
ishioners and  friends.  Dr.  Washington 
Gladden  would  have  been  of  the  party 
but  being  previously  appropriated  was 
only  to  be  seen  at  another  table.     Then 


came  a  beautiful  call  on  a  dear  friend 
passing  his  last  days  in  bravely  waiting 
the  releasing  angel.  No  one  ever  knew 
Andrew  J.  Wells  without  loving  him. 
With  frail  and  worn  body  his  spirit  is 
undismayed  and  his  intelligence  and 
lofty  idealism  shines  from  his  patient, 
kindly  eyes.  He  has  thoughts  he  yearns 
to  express,  but  can  only  hint  at  them. 
When  he  spoke  of  the  reality  and  trans- 
cendent worth  of  religion  the  old-time 
gleam  shone  in  his  eyes,  but  he  could  not 
say  what  he  wanted  to  say  of  the  defects 
he  recognized  in  the  organized  methods 
and  practices  of  churches. 

After  the  call  the  kind  friend  who  had 
furnished  transportation  and  companion- 
ship continued  his  gracious  offices  and 
showed  many  of  the  wonders  and  charms 
of  the  city.  We  visited  Exposition  Park 
and  went  through  the  creditable  County 
Museum,  which  contains  much  of  interest 
but  is  unique  in  its  truly  wonderful  col- 
lection of  prehistoric  remains  found  in 
the  gigantic  trap  formed  by  the  asphalt 
desposit  on  the  Bria  ranch.  Here  are 
complete  skeletons  of  all  manner  of 
beasts  and  birds,  from  giant  sloths, 
mastodons  and  sabre-toothed  tigers  to 
dainty  birds,  and  one  human  being.  Sev- 
eral of  them  are  pronounced  extinct  for 
200,000  years.  Nowhere  on  earth  has 
there  been  found  such  a  revelation  of  life 
that  was.  Later  we  visited  the  spot  from 
which  these  specimens,  and  tons  like  them 
stll  unmounted,  w^ere  exhumed,  and 
saw  in  a  pit  left  undisturbed  the  manner 
in  which  they  had  been  preserved.  An- 
other pleasing  feature  of  the  park  is  a 
five-acre  tract  wholly  given  over  to  Cali- 
fornia wild  fiowers. 

We  then  rolled  past  many  of  the  fine 
residences  of  the  city  and  into  the  great 
Griffiths  Park,  left  almost  in  nature's 
form,  and  furnishing  a  drive  up  and  over 
a  mountain-side,  giving  a  wide  view  of 
valleys  and  hills.  Following  a  fine  drive 
along  the  foot-hills  and  past  Hollywood, 
we  reached  Beverly  Hills  and  its  crown- 
ing hostelry  where  my  friend  abides.  In 
the  evening  I  sought  my  kindly  bed  at 
the  Hodgins',  memory's  walls  having 
been  embellished  with  many  delightful 
frescoes. 

Long  Beach.  The  next  morning  one 
of  the  electric  lines  that  stretch  like 
handy  cobwebs  in  every  direction  bore 
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me  seaward  to  hospitable  Long  Beach, 
where  our  modern  Saint  Francis  stood 
smilingly  at  his  home  station  to  greet  me. 
He  led  me  to  his  pleasant  abode,  and  with 
Mrs.  Watry  made  my  brief  stay  very 
pleasant.  After  dinner  we  went  early 
to  the  modest  little  church,  attending  the 
monthly  trustees'  meeting,  w^hich  took 
place  before  the  lecture.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  see  businesslike  methods  applied 
to  church  affairs,  and  to  feel  assured  that 
it  was  a  fixed  habit.  The  problem  of 
enlarging  accommodations  is  troubling 
few  of  our  churches,  for  many  of  them 
were  built  when  the  habit  was  to  make 
auditoriums  too  large.  Long  Beach  is 
a  growing  church,  and  when  it  can  be 
determined  how  more  room  can  be  se- 
cured and  the  money  is  in  hand,  the 
building  will  be  stretched  in  some  direc- 
tion. 

One  impression  is  always  brought  away 
from  contact  with  this  live  church — that 
great  friendliness  prevails. 

The  following  day  was  divided  between 
conference  and  planning  with  Mr.  Watry 
and  return  to  Los  Angeles  and  prepara- 
tion for  approaching  duties.  Thursday 
various  activities  preceded  a  pleasant 
dinner  with  friends,  old  and  new,  and 
a  well-attended  lecture  in  Mr.  Hodgin's 
mid-week  course,  in  which  the  interest 
of  a  Southern  California  audience  was 
invited  to  a  little  known  but  very  at- 
tractive region  in  the  northwestern  cor- 
ner of  the  state. 

Hemet.  Very  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  ninth  a  train  was  taken  for  the  only 
high  church  we  can  claim  in  Southern 
California, — near  the  border  of  the  San 
Jacinto  range,  w^here  a  handful  of  fine 
people  constitute  the  Hemet  Fellowship, 
worshipping  in  the  basement  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  Building  and  ministered 
to  by  Rev.  William  Pearce,  formerly  in 
charge  of  the  Baptist  church  at  Hemet, 
but  now  earning  his  living  by  hard  work 
on  his  apricot  orchard  and  preaching  to 
our  people  on  Sunday  for  the  love  of  it, 
accepting  whatever  they  are  able  to  pay 
as  compensation.  It  is  a  small  com- 
munity overburdened  with  churches 
which  barely  live.  As  evidence  of  the 
ingenuity  that  necessity  compels  the 
Presbyterians  and  Baptists  hold  united 
services  conducted  by  a  Methodist  who 
also  serves  as  teacher  of  the  high  school. 


The  train  pulls  in  at  noon,  and  an  excit- 
ing episode  followed  quickly.  Quite  a 
good  hotel  entertains  visitors  to  the  town, 
and  after  a  good  luncheon  and  a  brief 
letter  home,  a  pleasant  wood  fire  in  the 
social  room,  agreeable  on  a  cloudy  day, 
was  being  enjoyed  when  rudely  inter- 
rupted by  a  loud-voiced  call  from  some 
one  who  rushed  in  from  the  street,  ' '  Get 
everything  out,  the  hotel  is  on  fire!" 
His  warning  w^as  justified.  The  fire 
had  been  burning  under  the  roof  for 
some  time  and  when  it  broke  through  it 
was  too  firmlj^  in  possession  to  be  con- 
trolled. Good  streams  of  water  from 
high  pressure  were  soon  battling  with 
the  flames,  but  the  entire  roof  and  the 
upper  story  were  destroyed.  ]\Iost  of 
the  furniture  was  removed  and  loss  was 
minimized,  but  excitement  was  high. 

It  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
church  and  about  eighty  sat  down  to  a 
most  generous  chicken  pie  dinner.  It 
was  a  gratifying  sight  to  see  young  and 
old  joining  in  a  happy,  spirited  fastival. 
The  best  of  good  feeling  was  plainly 
manifested.  A  smiling  elderly  man  re- 
marked, "I  can  say  one  thing,  I  have 
never  heard  a  member  of  this  church 
speak  an  unkind  word  to  another." 
Young  life  was  especially  in  evidence. 
A  group  of  five  animated  young  women 
proved  to  be  school  teachers.  When 
asked  how  they  all  came  to  be  interested 
in  the  church  they  frankly  replied  that 
there  was  more  to  enjoy  than  elsewhere. 
]\Ir.  Pierce  is  plainly  greatly  loved.  He 
works  hard,  generally  from  five  to 
seven,  taking  Saturday  afternoon  off  to 
prepare  for  his  Sunday  sermon.  He 
spoke  wdth  energetic  clearness  after  the 
dinner.  The  reports  were  promptly 
made,  and  after  a  little  more  talking 
the  floors  were  cleared,  an  unselfish 
woman  went  to  the  piano  and  the  young 
people  had  a  pleasant,  seemly  dance. 

Riverside.  By  a  sort  of  tacit  agree- 
ment Unitarians  and  Universalists  give 
each  other  a  clear  field.  The  one  who 
comes  first  is  given  the  claim.  Pasadena 
and  Riverside  have  LTniversalist  churches 
and  Unitarians  fellowship  with  them. 
Dr.  Eliot  spent  the  week  at  Riverside 
in  attendance  at  the  Indian  Commission 
meeting,  and  accepted  an  invitation  to 
preach  at  the  Universalist  church  on 
Sunday  morning.     The  desire  to  be  with 
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him,  conjoined  with  a  wish  to  enjoy  the 
Mission  Inn,  brought  a  day  of  rest,  and 
all  of  Saturday  was  crowded  with  the 
double  pleasure.  It  is  dangerous  to  be- 
gin on  the  unique  and  consistent  host- 
age of  Riverside,  which  so  completely 
expresses  the  architecture,  the  romance 
and  the  charm  of  the  days  associated 
with  the  early  missions  and  the  life  of 
which  they  are  a  part.  Some  other  time 
it  may  be  referred  to.  Dr.  Eliot's  ser- 
mon is  reported  to  have  been  enjoyed 
by  a  large  audience.  Hearsay  and  the 
papers  are  the  only  evidence,  for  an 
early  train  and  a  close  connection  sub- 
stituted Santa  Ana  for  Riverside. 

Santa  Ana.  Rev.  N.  Addison  Baker 
was  found  conducting  a  class  of  his 
Sunday  School.  A  young  lawyer  led  an 
adult  class.  A  fair  congregation  greeted 
the  lay  preacher  and  proved  alert 
listeners.  The  service  was  followed  by 
a  generous  picnic  luncheon  in  the  social 
rooms  of  the  church  to  which  all  the 
congregation  was  invited  and  most  of  it 
responded.  At  its  conclusion  a  friendly 
auto  took  the  minister  and  his  supply 
and  a  mother  in  Israel  around  and 
across  a  county  or  two,  past  Anaheim, 
over  the  divide,  through  Pomona,  On- 
tario and  to  Redlands.  It  was  a  matter 
of  65  miles,  but  it  by  no  means  spoiled 
the  two  and  a  half  hours  it  took  to 
make  it.  It  gave  the  first  adequate  idea 
ever  caught  of  the  wonder  and  the 
wealth  of  the  section.  Through  orange 
groves,  over  oil  fields,  past  cement  fac- 
tories, and  through  more  oranges, 
lemons,  figs  and  nuts,  with  snow-clad 
mountains  seemingly  within  touch, — 
and  Redlands  was  reached.  The  story 
of  the  conferences  shall  be  separate.  It 
deserves  to  stand  by  itself,  for  it  was  a 
sort  of  a  monument. 

Pomona.  Tuesday  night  came  the 
conference  climax  and  culmination,  and 
Wednesday  the  home-going  and  resump- 
tion of  orderly  daily  life.  It  rained  a 
little  in  the  morning,  but  gently  and 
harmlessly.  A  friendly  luncheon  of  de- 
parting delegates  was  the  final  note, 
and  then  those  not  already  on  the  way 
home  started  therefor.  The  electric 
train  connecting  at  San  Bernardino  with 
another,  that  connects  at  North  Pomona, 
with  another  that  reaches  Pomona,  af- 
fords pleasant  transportation  through  a 


rich  country.  The  last  time  I  visited  Po- 
mona I  was  held  a  prisoner  in  the  hotel 
by  a  raging  torrent  and  escaped  finally 
on  an  auto  stage  that  ran  risks  in 
venturing  to  reach  Los  Angeles.  This 
year  all  was  serene  and  peaceful.  Our 
church  is  a  good  building  and  has  a 
noticeably  fine  window,  the  gift  of  Rev. 
Dr.  Eli  Fay.  Its  location  was  good, 
but  has  been  enhanced  for  across  the 
street  its  companion  corner  is  occupied 
by  a  very  beautiful  public  library  build- 
ing. There  seems  to  be  better  feeling  as 
to  the  future.  Mr.  AVatry  is  held  in 
high  regard,  and  congregations  are  in- 
creasing. 

The  Home  Flight.  The  necessity 
for  stopping  at  both  Los  Angeles  and 
Santa  Barbara  on  the  return  trij)  had 
led  to  assigning  two  days  to  it,  but  a 
study  of  time  tables  encouraged  an 
effort  to  save  a  full  day,  and  experience 
justified  the  hope. 

The  7 :28  electric  train  reached  Los 
Angeles  at  8 :55.  One  can  do  much  in 
five  hours,  including  a  trip  to  Beverly 
Hills  and  a  farewell  visit  to  Mr.  Hod- 
gin,  with  satisfactory  accomplishment 
of  all  business.  The  run  to  Santa  Bar- 
bara by  daylight  is  delightful.  Arriv- 
ing at  6 :25  the  whole  evening  is  avail- 
able, and  all  business  and  social  amen- 
ities were  disposed  of  almost  in  time  to 
take  the  8  :55  home  train,  and  so  much 
before  the  11 :30  that  abundant  time  re- 
mained to  take  in  an  attractive  movie, 
which  seemed  really  needed  if  one 
would  be  merciful  to  friends  who  would 
sit  up  with  cheerfulness  if  called  upon. 
It  rolled  off  in  such  good  season  that 
walking  was  fallen  back  upon  in  reach- 
ing the  station  lest  the  street  car  would 
leave  an  awkward  interim.  The  train 
came  on  time  and  the  homing  pigeon 
promptly  roosted  in  the  upper,  that 
was  fortunately  left,  and  soon  forgot 
the  busy  hours  since  early  rising.  Wak- 
ing found  him  in  San  Jose,  and  by 
10:10  he  was  happily  boarding  the 
familiar  street  car  that  happily  assured 
him  that  he  was  once  again  at  home. 


Love  and  Law 

'  Then  you  do  as  you  like,  in  your  land  of  Love, 
Where  you  hold  no  lord  in  awe?" 

'Nay.  wc  do  as  we  love,"  replied  the  lad, 
' '  And  to  love  is  our  only  law. ' ' 

— Erxest  Crosby. 
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An  Old  Answer  to  an  Old 
Question 

Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge 
[Redlands  Conference,  March  12] 

I  am  not  very  competent  at  solving 
the  woTld's  problems,  and  shall  not 
assume  to  speak  for  those  social  philoso- 
phers who  now  for  some  time  have  been 
guessing  hard  at  ''the  riddle  of  the 
painful  earth"  and  the  painful  people 
who  dwell  thereon. 

But  I  suppose  social  philosophers  are, 
for  the  most  part,  men  of  like  infirmi- 
ties with  ourselves,  humbled  by  many  . 
failures  to  square  fact  and  theory,  dis- 
appointed in  many  predictions,  con- 
vinced of  their  own  plentiful  lack  of 
wisdom.  In  a  time  like  this  I  am  sure 
they  will  not  feel  themselves  affronted 
if  a  mere  minister,  possessed  of  much  zeal 
and  little  Imowledge,  rushes  into  their 
field  of  labor,  and  tries  to  find  out  what 
is  the  matter  with  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  what  can  be  done  to  make  them 
better. 

In  Henry  Wells'  recent  novel  Mr. 
Britling  found  things  very  perplexing. 
He  liked  to  talk  and  write  about  them 
so  as  to  clear  up  his.  own  mind  in  the 
process.  If  he  sat  up  until  morning  to 
write  a  pamphlet  on  "The  Better  Or- 
ganization of  the  World,"  why  should 
not  the  rest  of  us  try  our  hands  at 
straightening  out  The  Great  Triangle? 
Let  us  write  then,  provided  we  do  not 
keep  anybody  awake  except  ourselves. 
And  let  us  speak,  provided  we  do  not 
put  too  many  to  sleep  by  so  doing. 

There  is  an  old  Jewish  proverb  which 
says,  "If  Israel  would  repent  but  for 
one  day  the  millenium  would  come  im- 
mediately." 

Evidently  the  condition  has  never 
been  fulfilled.  Israel  has  not  repented 
even  for  a  day.  The  millenium  has  not 
come. 

No  doubt  he  who  made  the  proverb 
was  anxious  for  the  millenium.  He 
had  longed  for  it  as  those  who  long  for 
the  morning.  With  sincere  repentance 
it  may  be  that  he  had  tried  to  fulfill 
his  part  of  the  necessary  condition. 
Perhaps  he  had  persuaded  others  to  re- 
pentance. But  these  were  only  a  few. 
Israel  as  a  people  was  stiff-necked  and 


rebellious.  It  was  bent  on  having  its 
own  way.  It  was  sure  of  its  own  wis- 
dom, of  its  own  righteousness.  In  its 
prayers  it  was  not  so  likely  to  ask  God 
for  wisdom  as  to  set  before  him  at  great 
length  the  evidences  of  wisdom  and 
virtue  that  it  already  possessed. 

We,  also,  would  rejoice  to  have  the 
millenium  come  in.  We  believe  that 
the  world  could  stand  very  well  a  thou- 
sand years  of  righteousness  and  peace. 
We  shall  need  all  of  that  time  to  re- 
cover from  our  long  experience  of  un- 
righteousness and  war.  But  if  the 
millenium  were  standing  now  at  the 
gate  of  the  modern  world,  and  nothing 
prevented  its  coming  in  except  the  same 
condition  that  barred  it  out  from  an- 
cient Israel, — even  so,  I  fear  we  should 
not  behold  its  glories  or  enter  into  its 
joys — not  until  we  should  have  % 
change  of  heart.  That  great  if  of  re- 
pentance stands  as  much  in  the  way  of 
the  big  modern  world  as  it  did  in  the 
way  of  little  Israel. 

Not  but  that  we  are  all  very  sorry. 
Never  in  all  history  were  there  so  many 
sorry  people  as  there  are  now.  And 
never  were  there  such  good  reasons  to 
be  sorry. 

But  this  is  not  repentance.  We  are 
not  sorry  for  our  sins.  We  are  sorry 
for  our  misfortunes.  AVe  are  sorry  that 
all  is  not  well  with  us — that  our  plans 
have  miscarried,  that  we  must  suffer,  or 
look  upon  suffering,  that  wc  must  walk 
out  of  our  sunshine  into  the  shadow  of 
death.  We  are  sure  there  ought  to  be 
repentance — by  somebody.  There  is 
room  enough  for  it  here  in  this  des- 
olated world.  Repentence?  Yes,  but" 
not  by  us.  The  somebody  who  should 
repent   is   always  somebody   else. 

I  am  not  looking  for  the  millenium. 
I  don't  suppose  that  you  are,  either. 
There  will  not  be  a  thousand  years  of 
perfect  righteousness  and  peace,  nor 
even  one.  This  earth  will  never  be  a 
paradise.  God  will  see  to  it  that  phy- 
sical conditions  do  not  become  too  easy. 
Earthquakes  and  tornado  and  destroy- 
ing flood  and  killing  frost  will  not  fail 
any  more  than  do  the  blessed  seedtime 
and  harvest.  And  the  inhabitants  of 
the  earth  will  still  continue  to  be  a 
mixed  multitude  of  siaints  and  sinners. 
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The  saints  will  not  be  perfect  saints, 
and  the  sinners  will  lack  a  great  deal 
of  being  perfect  sinners. 

But  we  are  looking  for  a  world  with 
a  better  spirit  that  we  are  going  to 
build  up  out  of  this  desolation.  Just  a 
better  world.  Surely  that  is  a  suffic- 
iently modest  expectation. 

We  needn't  look  any  longer  for  that 
better  world.  We  can  go  straight  to 
work  to  build  it,  and  then  we  shall  see 
it.  "Yes,"  somebody  says,  "as  soon 
as  the  war  is  over."  Oh,  no,  we  are 
not  to  wait  until  the  war  is  over.  AVe 
are  to  begin  now.  Repentance  is  the 
first  thing  that  is  needed,  and  we  can 
start  on  that  without  wasting  a  mo- 
men:t  more.  Without  repentance  it  is 
very  certain  that  we  shall  accomplish 
nothing  worth  while  in  our  attempt  to 
make  a  better  world. 

And  remember  it  is  not  the  repent- 
ance of  somebody  else  that  will  avail. 
That  is  too  easy  to  be  a  way  of  salva- 
tion. It  is  easy  to  take  one's  position 
in  that  vicious  circle,  in  which  every 
one  points  to  some  one  else  as  the  one 
who  ought  to  repent,  and  in  conse- 
quence nobody  repents  or  feels  the  need 
of  it. 

You  remember  what  the  disciples  said, 
when  they  sat  with  Jesus  around  the 
table  for  the  last  time,  and  he  had  told 
them  sorrowfully  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  going  to  betray  him.  "Lord, 
it  it  I?"  they  asked  in  turn,  each  in 
an  agony  of  doubt  concerning  his  own 
rectitude,  fearing  some  hidden  sinful- 
ness that  should  tempt  him  to  that  aw- 
ful treachery.  But  I  fear  that  in  this 
time  of  Great  Betrayal  of  Civilization 
we  are  not  many  of  us  in  that  humble, 
self-distrusting  mind.  We  do  not  ask, 
"Lord,  it  it  I?"  But  each,  sure  of  his 
own  virtue,  points  an  accusing  finger 
at  some  one  else. 

We  shall  never  get  our  better  world 
until  we  see  more  clearly  what  is  the 
matter  with  the  one  we  now  have. 
There  will  be  no  salvation  until  we 
have  had  the  repentance  which  leads  to 
salvation.  And  that  means  the  repent- 
ance of  all,  in  that  "all  have  sinned, 
and  fallen  short  of  the  glory  of  God," 
— fallen  short  of  the  righteousness  of 
men,  which  is  God's  glory. 


We  flatter  ourselves  too  much,  when 
we  make  it  out  that  the  immense  fail- 
ures of  our  modern  civilization  are 
altogether  due  to  unsolved  problems. 
It  is  easier  and  more  to  our  taste  to 
study  intricate  social  and  political  ques- 
tions than  to  do  the  plain  duty  that  we 
already  know.  Hours  of  labor  with 
the  intellect  are  not  nearly  as  trying  as 
a  few  minutes  of  intimate  conversation 
with  our  conscience.  Problems  there 
are  in  plenty,  and  earnest  study  of 
them  is  always  in  order.  But  the  main 
business  of  life  is  not  with  these.  It  is 
with  the  duties  which  are  already  clear 
and  insistent.  We  have  failed  not  so 
much  from  lack  of  knowledge  of  the 
right  way  as  from  refusal  to  walk  in 
the  way  that  we  know  to  be  right. 

We  are  here  together  upon  the  earth, 
many,  many  millions  of  men  and  wo- 
men, and  what  we  need  to  know  is  the 
best  way  of  living  together — living  to- 
gether as  fellow-citizens  of  the  same 
nation,  or  as  nations  of  the  world-order. 
That  is  our  social  problem  in  the  large, 
and  it  contains  many  subordinate  prob- 
lems, as,  How  shall  men  who  pay  wages 
and  men  who  earn  them  live  together? 
How  shall  those  who  have  much  and 
those  who  have  little  live  together  ?  How 
shall  those  who  are  in  authority  live 
with  those  who  are  under  authority? 
How  shall  white  men  live  with  black 
and  yellow  and  red  men?  How  shall 
little  nations  live  with  big  ones?  These 
and  many  other  questions  cluster  about 
that  significant  word  "together,"  and 
of  course  we  know  very  well  that  we 
have  no  complete  answers  yet  to  any  of 
these  questions.  I  do  not  see  how  we 
ever  can  have  complete  answers.  For 
these  are  questions  of  method,  and  as 
long  as  millions  of  human  beings  are 
required  to  live  together  here  new 
questions  of  method  and  adjustment 
will  constantly  arise. 

These  subordinate  problems  are  'rac- 
ial, industrial,  political  and  must  have 
solutions  after  their  kind,  but  the  main 
problem,  the  real  social  problem  is 
spiritual,  and  the  solving  of  it  nuist  be 
in  the  power  of  the  spirit.  It  is  be- 
cause we  are  so  bent  on  trying  all  the 
powers  except  the  power  of  the  spirit 
that  we  make  such  a  wretched  failure 
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of  our  living  together  at  this  very  mo- 
ment. 

Think  of  some  of  the  ways  in  which 
men  have  proposed  to  put  an  end  to  all 
the  troubles  that  beset  them  in  their  at- 
tempts to  live  together?  We  like  to 
quote  Isaiah's  beautiful  prophecy  of 
peace:  "They  shall  beat  their  swords 
into  plowshares,  and  their  spears  into 
pruning-hooks ;  nations  shall  not  lift 
up  sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
they  learn  war  any  more."  But  it 
would  not  be  as  beautiful  to  us,  if  we 
were  to  give  to  it  the  same  meaning 
that  Isaiah  gave. 

Is  the  coming  of  this  beautiful  and 
desirable  peace  that  he  described  to  be 
the  result  of  any  real  federation  of 
the  nations,  any  brotherhood  of  men? 
Not  at  all.  Isaiah  did  not  see  any  such 
vision  as  that.  What  he  did  see  was 
the  supremacy  of  the  Jews  over  the 
whole  world,  and  peace  among  the  na- 
tions through  the  strict  control  which 
God  would  exercise  over  them  through 
the  Jewish  government.  "In  the  latter 
day,"  said  he,  "the  mountain  of  the 
Lord's  house  shall  be  established  at  the 
head,  and  all  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

.  .  .  Out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  law,  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerusalem. 

That  expectation  of  the  world's  high- 
est welfare  brought  about  by  the  su- 
premacy over  all  other  nations  of  some 
one  nation  has  been  very  persistent. 
Before  Israel  there  were  many  nations 
that  had  it.  There  have  been  many 
since.  And  it  still  exists.  The  tempta- 
tion to  try  their  hands  at  ruling  the 
rest  of  the  world  for  the  world's  good 
is  likely  to  beset  any  able  and  energetic 
people. 

Kindred  to  this  kind  of  megalomania 
is  the  belief  that  the  form  of  govern- 
ment under  which  we  ourselves  live 
would  bring  peace  and  happiness  to  all 
other  peoples.  Here  in  America  we  do 
not  say  to  other  nations,  "Come  and 
let  us  rule  over  you,  in  order  that  you 
may  be  virtuous  and  happy."  At  least 
there  are  not  many  of  us  that  say  it 
now-a-days.  But  we  do  say,  "You  poor 
things,  if  you  only  had  our  form  of 
government,  how  much  better  off  you 
would  be."  Democracy  is  our  medi- 
cine for  all  political  ills. 


Socialism  is  another  noble  word  that 
man  would  conjure  with.  But  we  find 
it  hard  to  see  with  any  clearness  its 
vision  of  a  world  set  free  and  healed 
of  all  its  diseases  by  economic  reorgani- 
zation. To  bring  about  a  juster  distri- 
bution of  the  world's  wealth,  to  put  an 
end  to  the  fierceness  and  cruelty  of  the 
competitive  struggle,  to  lighten  the  bur- 
den of  cares  upon  human  shoulders, — 
these  are,  indeed,  ideal  aims.  But  the 
utmost  that  their  realization  could  do 
for  men  would  not  be  enough.  "Man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone, ' '  and  no 
manipulation  of  the  bread  supply  in 
his  behalf  will  suffice  to  make  him  vir- 
tuous and  happy.  He  is  better  and  he 
is  worse  and  he  is  certainly  greater  than 
any  creature  that  can  come  to  salvation 
by  external  processes  such  as  these. 

Does  the  prosperity  of  men  and  wo- 
men, their  comfort,  their  freedom  from 
care,  ever  guarantee  their  morality? 
History  does  not  so  teach  us.  Rather 
the  contrary.  "Jeshurun  waxed  fat 
and  kicked,"  said  an  unknown  poet  of 
Israel,  when  he  wanted  to  portray  the 
utter  materialism  of  a  people,  whose 
wants  were  all  supplied,  whose  cares 
had  been  all  removed.  And  the  phil- 
osopher Aristotle  contended  that  the 
crimes  of  men  are  quite  as  likely  to 
be  the  result  of  the  "wantonness"  of 
those  who  are  full  as  the  desperation  of 
those  who  are  empty.  The  deeper  read- 
ing of  the  nature  of  man  in  our  own 
time  furnishes  abundant  testimony  of 
the  same  sort.  What  think  you?  Is  it 
the  need  of  men  who  were  suffering 
most  from  poverty  and  care  and  the  in- 
equitable division  of  the  world's  wealth 
that  has  brought  upon  us  the  most 
frightful  war  ever  known?  Or  is  it  the 
wantonness  of  those  who  had  much  and 
wanted  more? 

I  say  that  there  is  no  political  or 
economic  medicine  that  can  cure  the 
sickness  of  our  civilization.  It  is  a 
spiritual  disease  and  must  have  a  spirit- 
ual remedy. 

Repentance  before  anything  else.  Re- 
pentance of  our  sins  against  each  other 
— sins  of  selfishness  and  injustice, — 
the  unjust  privileges  which  we  call  our 
rights,  the  snobberies  which  we  christen 
self-respect,  the  ignorant  prejudices 
which  we  glorify  with  the  name  of  na- 
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tionalism,  the  hatred  which  we  call  pat- 
riotism. 

Repentance  of  this  kind  will  bring  no 
regret.  For  by  it  we  shall  clear  out  of 
our  burdened  souls  foul  hateful  things 
that  have  no  right  to  the  good  names 
that  we  have  been  giving  them.  All  our 
rights  will  remain,  and  will  shine  all 
the  brighter  in  the  light  of  the  duties 
which  we  now  see  in  their  company. 
From  the  presence  of  that  high  pat- 
riotism which  makes  us  love  other  coun- 
tries no  less  because  we  love  our  own 
country  more,  snobbery  and  prejudice 
will  slink  away.  The  first  prayer  of 
our  repentance, — "0  Lord,  create  in  me 
a  clean  heart,  and  renew  a  right  spirit 
within  me!" — will  have  abundant  an- 
swer. 

A  few  years  ago  I  stood  on  a  dock  in 
Palermo  and  watched  the  loading  of  a 
ship  with  boxes  of  lemons.  They  were 
consigned  to  New  York,  and  the  Sicilian 
shipper  had  stenciled  plainly  on  each 
box  "This  box  would  cost  you  one  franc 
twenty  less,  if  it  were  not  for  your 
tariff."  It  was  just  long  enough  after 
the  great  freeze  in  Southern  California 
for  the  news  of  it  to  have  penetrated 
the  minds  of  all  the  lemon-growers  in 
Sicily,  and  I  could  not  discover  that  any 
of  them  were  feeling  very  badly  about 
California's  misfortune.  It  meant  a 
little  more  money  and  a  little  more  com- 
fort for  the  inhabitants  of  that  beauti- 
ful, but  poverty-stricken  island. 

And  the  shipper  who  used  the  stencil 
.vas  evidently  not  sending  a  message  of 
condolence  to  the  few  thousand  lemon- 
growers  of  the  United  States.  No,  the 
nossage  that  he  sent  was  to  the  hundred 
nillion  lemon-users  in  the  United  States, 
le  was  telling  them  that  it  was  not 
■ensible  or  just  that  so  many  should 
uffer  loss  in  order  that  a  few  might 
fain.  He  was  selfish,  no  doubt,  in  what 
le  did,  for  he  was  looking  for  a  larger 
narket.  And  the  rest  of  those  islanders, 
0  busy  and  beaming,  as  they  picked 
Jid  packed  and  hauled  lemons  to  the 
lock, — they  were  selfish  too,  of  course, 
^hey  were  glad  to  have  a  bit  of  meat  in 
he  house  a  little  oftener,  and  they  had 
0  realization  at  all  of  how  expensive 
IS  for  California  lemon-growers  to 
un  their   automobiles   and   keep   tlieir 

ianos  tuned. 


And  when  I  got  back  to  California  a 
few  months  later  I  found  a  feeling  liere 
that  it  was  very  dreadful  that  Sicilians 
and  other  foreign,  sul)-human  creatures 
should  have  had  an  opportunity  to  pour 
the  product  of  their  pauper-labor  into 
this  count^^^  And  so  there  seems  to  be 
selfishness  enough  to  go  all  around. 

This  instance  that  I  have  given  you 
is  a  very  small  sample  clipped  off  of  a 
very  large  piece  of  goods.  Ikit  per- 
haps it  is  sufficiently  characteristic.  It 
is  this  kind  of  thing  that  we  all  need 
to  repent  of.  It  has  in  it  tremendous 
possibilities  of  evil.  Raised  to  the  nth 
power  it  becomes  the  bloody  war  of 
fourteen  highly  intelligent  nations — 
nearly  all  Christian. 

I  am  not  discussing  the  ethics  of  a 
protective  tariff.  I  am  only  giving  you 
certain  facts  connected  with  a  method 
of  our  living  and  working  together,  por- 
traying a  certain  state  of  mind  that  at- 
tends it.  It  may  be  highly  moral,  it 
may  be  very  intelligent.  Perhaps  in 
trying  to  show  you  a  sample  of  selfish- 
ness I  have  cut  a  scrap  off  of  the  wrong 
piece  of  goods.  If  so,  I  am,  of  course, 
willing  to  be  forgiven.  But  at  the  same 
time  I  must  maintain  that  the  selfish- 
ness really  exists,  that  it  is  all  inwoven 
with  our  human  relations,  that  it  ought 
to  be  repented  of  in  sackcloth  and  ashes 
and  tears,  that  it  must  be  repented  of 
and  put  away  from  us,  or  there  can  be 
no  hope  of  the  future. 

And  after  that  first  prayer  of  sincere 
repentance  should  follow  the  jirayer  for 
wisdom.  This  prayer  should  be  backed 
by  our  own  earnest  endeavor  to  get 
knowledge,  which  may  be  ripened  into 
wisdom  under  the  divine  infiuenee.  Not 
only  do  we  need  a  change  of  heart,  that 
we  may  be  sorry  for  our  sins  against 
each  other,  but  also  an  enlightenment 
of  mind  so  that  we  mav  know  how  to  do 
well. 

The  angels'  song  at  Bethlehem  de- 
clared peace  on  earth  among  men  of 
good  will.  But  the  only  genuine  good 
will  is  an  intelligent,  informed  will  to- 
ward goodness.  Just  to  feel  kindly 
toward  all  men  is  not  nnich  of  a  war- 
rant of  our  living  with  them  in  a  way 
that  will  bring  the  highest  welfare  of 
all.  Some  of  the  least  i>rofitable  citi- 
zens that  we  have  in  this  modern  world 
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are  men  and  women  who  go  about  dif- 
fusing a  sickly  warmth  of  good  feeling 
in  places  where  the  cool  and  bracing 
air  of  righteous  judgment  is  what  is 
most  needed. 

You  suspect  that  it  is  not  any  new 
answer  to  an  old  question  that  I  am 
giving  you,  and  you  are  right.  It  is 
an  old  answer  to  the  old,  old  question : 
"What  shall  we  do  to  be  saved?" 

Repent,  seek  knowledge,  pray  for 
wisdom  from  him  who  giveth  to  all 
men  liberally  and  upbraideth  not, — • 
these  are  our  first  duties,  if  we  would 
save  our  souls  alive,  and  redeem  the 
soul  of  our  civilization. 


The  Redlands  Conference 

The  Unitarian  churches  of  Southern 
California  were  well  represented  at 
the  <ionference  held  in  Redlands  on 
March  11,  12  and  13.  San  Diego,  alone 
failed  to  send  delegates,  and  its  ab- 
sence was  atoned  for  by  two  ministers 
from  the  North,  Dean  Wilbur,  and  the 
Fresno  Peripatetic,  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess.  Visiting  clergymen  were  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Rev.  Joseph  Gail 
Harrison  and  Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner. 

The  churches  at  Santa  Barbara,  Los 
Angeles,  Long  Beach,  Santa  Ana,  Po- 
mona and  Hemet  were  represented  by 
their  ministers  and  a  good  number  of 
delegates. 

The  first  service  was  on  Sunday 
evening,  the  Conference  sermon  being 
given  by  President  Eliot  to  a  good  con- 
gregation. It  was  listened  to  with  rev- 
erent attention  and  left  an  impression 
of  strength,  sincerity  and  spiritual 
earnestness.  Religion  is  primarily  a 
matter  of  the  heart.  By  it  sight  is 
changed  to  insight.  The  final  practical 
test  of  a  truly  religious  man  is  his  ser- 
viceableness  in  the  <;ommunity.  It  is 
not  of  the  greatest  importance  what  a 
man  believes,  or  even  what  he  does. 
The  final  question  is  what  is  the  sub- 
stance of  his  soul.  The  morning  paper 
said : 

"His  message  was  a  bugle  call  to  all 
\vho  belonged  to  or  sympathized  with 
the  rational  faith  to  rally  round  the 
gospel  banner. 


"His  sermon  was  a  remarkably  cleai 
and  optimistic  expression,  pointing  ou' 
in  many  dramatic  utterances  the  mis 
sion  and  message  of  the  Unitariai 
Church.  The  emphasis,  he  said,  ha( 
ever  been  upon  character  rather  thar 
creed  or  dogma.  As  the  early  fatheri 
struggled,  fought  and  finally  won  po, 
litical  freedom,  so  the  Unitarian  fa 
thers  struggled  and  finally  won  thi 
battle  for  religious  freedom.  He  mad' 
a  splendid  appeal  to  those  present  whi 
represented  the  rational  faith  to  b 
loyal  to  this  gospel  of  freedom  of  goo( 
cheer  and  optimism." 

Monday  was  left  free  for  the  comin; 
of  the  ministers  and  delegates  froi 
their  respective  homes,  the  only  servic 
being  a  platform  meeting  in  the  even 
ing  at  which  three  addresses  considers 
new  answers  given  to  old  problems. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Santa  Ana  ga"vj 
a  fifteen  minute  address  on  ' '  The  Ab 
swer  of  Liberal  Orthodoxy;  Is  it  Broa 
Enough  to  Contain  the  Spririt  of  till 
New  Age  ? "    In  part  he  said :  i 

"It  w^as  said  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emei 
son  that  he  handled  the  images  of 
alien  devotion  so  considerately  that  t! 
worshippers  never  resented  the  intr 
ion. 

"We  are  not  here  to  rekindle  th 
fires  of  unprofitable  controversy.  Til 
liberal  forces  in  American  Christianili 
are  not  confined  to  any  one  denominl 
tion.  Witness  the  names  of  a  few  lea^ 
ers  in  this  country.  The  late  BishQ 
Brooks,  President  Hyde  of  Bowdoii| 
King  of  Oberlin,  Charles  R.  Brown  c 
Yale,  Eliot  of  Harvard. 

"Of  the  spirit  of  the  new  age  D; 
Eliot  says:  'The  decline  of  the  rel 
ance  upon  absolute  authority  is  one  ( 
the  most  significant  phenomena  of  tH 
modern  world.'  The  spirit  of  the  nci' 
age  is  scientific  and  democratic.  Go 
is,  and  His  last  word  has  not  bee 
spoken. 

"In  the  affairs  of  religion  a  liben 
is  first  discovered  by  his  recognition  d 
the  rights  of  others.     Toleration. 

"Next  in  the  estimation  of  the  Bib) 
if  the  discoveries  of  the  higher  crit 
<^ism  are  followed  there  is  second  eV 
dence. 

"In  the  third  place  the  person  ( 
Jesus  stands  out  divine  but  not  deit; 
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"Coming-  to  the  churches  of  ortho- 
loxy  the  instances  of  liberality,  so  far 
ire  only  sporadic.  Certain  individuals, 
ninisters,  laymen  and  women,  rise  and 
/enture  beyond  the  recognition  of 
hose  immediately  around  them. 

"They  are  happy  in  their  own 
lehievment  and  they  feel  that  by  re- 
Qaining-  in  their  place  in  the  midst  of 
tonservative  brothers  and  sisters  they 
\re  doing  most  in  liberalizing  them. 

"For  the  great  mass  of  people  who 
tand  outside  the  church  the  spectacle 
s  confusing. 

"In  the  first  place  with  liberal  ortho- 
lox  the  instances  thus  far  are  indi- 
j'idual. 

'  "Again  the  liberal  orthodox  will 
''peak  one  day  with  the  full  spirit  of 
he  Unitarian  and  tomorrow  with  the 
conservative.  It  is  but  a  reflection  of 
(he  conflict  that  is  going  on  while  he 
.tands  on  the  double  ground. 
;  "  'No  nation  can  exist  half  slave, 
iialf  free.'  So  no  church  can  exist  half 
iberal,  half  orthodox.  Either  liberalism 
iuust  come  or  orthodoxy  remain. 
I  "The  doors  of  the  liberal  orthodox 
hurches  are  not  yet  open  to  the  avow- 
Idly  liberal  Unitarians. 

In  the  Unitarian  churches  ministers 
md  laymembers  stand  as  living  evi- 
ence  of  a  struggle  from  ways  of  con- 
jasion  and  compromise  with  the  clear 
inity  of  the  spirit. 

While  the  great  transformation 
ontiuues  to  go  on  the  Unitarian 
iiurch  still  stands  with  its  doors  open 
Or  all." 

Rev.  Francis  Watry,  speaking  on 
IThe  Answer  of  Science,"  said  in  part: 
iThe  problems  that  we  shall  have  to 
Dswer  are  the  oldest  problems  that 
ave  ever  faced  humanity.  I  believe 
l^iat  the  first  questions  that  puzzled 
fie  first  men  were  the  queries  that 
ave  come  down  to  us  through  the 
[ges,  'Whence  am  I?  Whither  am  I 
oing?  Wh}^  am  I  here?  As  the  ques- 
on  was  simple  so  was  the  answer  sim- 
le.  As  the  problems  that  have  con- 
ponted  the  human  mind  have  devel- 
oped and  become  more  and  more  com- 
lex  the  answers  have  become  more 
)mplex.  Most  men,  I  believe,  have 
»ught   the   simplest    answers   to   their 


problems.  As  the  first  man  questioned 
and  answered  himself  simply  so  all 
men  through  the  generations  have  an- 
SAvered  the  questions  in  the  same  way. 
AVith  the  growth  of  the  problem  is 
coincident   the   growth   of  the   answer. 

"The  answers  given  in  the  past  have 
been  satisfying.  Their  only  fault  is 
that  they  have  been  dogmatic.  The 
men  who  made  them  were  absolutely 
certain  that  they  were  adequate  solu- 
tions of  the  problems  of  existence  for 
all  men.  But  the  absolute  answer  to 
the  questions  'Whence?  Why?  Where? 
have  never  been  given  to  this  time. 

"We  have  today  new  answers  on  the 
part  of  science  but  these  are  as  dog- 
matic as  the  old.  Science  does  not 
know  the  answer.  It  has  no  absolute 
explanation  of  the  riddle  of  existence. 
The  chief  argument  in  favor  of  science 
is  that  its  answers  are  more  reason- 
able than  the  old  answers.  We  seek  a 
more  satisfactory  solution  of  our  prob- 
lems. 

"This  solution  we  will  obtain  when 
we  have  a  science  that  is  religious 
and  a  religion  that  is  based  on  scien- 
tific fact  as  far  as  science  is  able  to 
carry  us." 

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  gave 
"The  Answer  of  Sociology,"  and  we 
are  pleased  to  be  able  to  offer  it  to 
our  readers. 

TUESDAY,    MARCH     13tH. 

After  a  brief  Devotional  Service  the 
Conference  organized  by  the  election 
of  Rev.  Francis  Watry  of  Santa  Ana 
as  Chairman  and  Rev.  N.  Addison 
Baker  of  Santa  Ana  as  Secretary. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  asked  that 
the  "Pertinent  Query:  Why  Are  We 
Here?"  assigned  to  him  be  transferred 
to  Rev.  Joseph  Gail  Garrison,  since 
later  in  the  day  he  would  be  called 
upon  to  speak.  No  protest  being  of- 
fered Mr.  Garrison  answered  the  ques- 
tion. His  address,  crowded  out  this 
month,  will  appear  in  ]\Iay. 

Reports  from  churches  being  called 
for,  and  in  alphabetical  order,  Hemet 
headed  the  list.  It  so  happened  that 
Rev.  William  Pearce,  the  minister  of 
the  church  had  never  before  been  able 
to  attend  a  session  of  a  Unitarian  Con- 
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ference.  and  had  not  met  any  of  his 
brother  ministers.  When  a  stranger 
arose  to  reply  to  the  call,  casually  re- 
marking that  his  name  was  Pearce,  he 
was  most  warmly  welcomed  and 
brought  to  the  front.  He  made  an  ex- 
cellent address  reporting  from  Hemet 
and  giving  some  account  of  how  one 
formerly  a  Baptist  found  himself  a 
Unitarian  preacher.  By  occupation  he 
was  an  orchardist.  He  worked  daily, 
generally  from  five  to  seven,  excepting 
that  he  devoted  Saturday  afternoon  to 
preparation  and  Sunday  morning  to 
addressing  the  Hemet  Fellowship. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  reports  Dr. 
J.  C.  Biller  of  Pomona,  spoke  on 
"From  a  Layman's  Standpoint,  If  I 
Were  a  ^Minister. "  In  an  inspiring 
talk  he  said  that  if  he  were  a  minister 
he  would  first  of  all  go  out  into  the 
wilderness  and  talk  with  God  and  then 
come  back  with  the  message  for  the 
people.  Secondly  he  would  turn  the 
church  into  a  spiritual  gymnasium  and 
find  work  for  all  the  members. 

The  address  was  thrilling  in  its  sin- 
cerity and  earnestness.  He  told  of 
his  boyhood  and  of  his  inclination  to 
devote  himself  to  the  ministry.  Later 
he  chose  medicine  and  lost  his  old 
faith.  He  even  felt  that  man  must  be 
mortal,  and  doubted  of  future  life,  and 
then,  one  early  morning  on  the  wide 
prairie  he  felt  God,  and  knew  that  he 
was  near.  He  was  an  evolutionist  and 
could  not  find  peace  in  the  old  creeds. 
He  read  Unitarian  books  and  he  at- 
tended Unitarian  services.  Sometimes 
he  was  helped  and  sometimes  he  Avas 
not.  It  sometimes  seemed  that  Uni- 
tarian ministers  preached  about  every 
thing  but  religion.  A  merely  rational 
religion  is  not  enough.  It  is  merely 
the  porch  of  the  spirit,  and  one  can- 
not live  on  the  porch. 

Dr.  Biller  felt  deeply  all  he  said  and 
he  stirred  the  emotions  of  his  hearers 
in  a  manner  not  often  experienced. 

Rev.  William  Pearce  opened  the 
spirited  disciission  that  followed.  He 
said  that  if  he  were  to  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  a  layman  he  would  sug- 
gest that  the  minister  try  to  speak  ex- 
tempore, be  profoundly  sympathetic  to 
all  classes  and  conditions  in  life,  and 


above  all  put  emphasis  upon  salvation 
by  character. 

Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  of  Berkeley  said 
that  in  his  observation  through  six 
years  as  field  agent  he  never  discov- 
ered but  one  minister  who  felt  that 
difficulties  in  the  parish  work  origi- 
nated with  him.  He  recommended  an 
honest  effort  for  mutual  understand- 
ing as  a  Avay  out  of  the  difficulty  and 
declared  that  true  religious  life  would 
follow. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  field  agent  for 
the  American  Unitarian  Association, 
spoke  on  "Freedom  and  Faith."  His 
address  gave  a  review  of  a  hundred 
years  of  the  Unitarian  movement  in 
America,  tracing  its  deveopment  and 
growth  and  showing  how  rich  a  her- 
itage we  have.  The  responsibility  for 
further  development  rests  with  each 
succeeding  generation.  Two  words  ex- 
press what  seems  the  ultimate  goal. 
Fredom  and  Faith.  The  first  is  abso- 
lute, our  Faith  must  be  strengthened 
and  deepened  until  we  reach  self-sur- 
render— the  highest  conception  of  the 
relation  of  the  human  to  the  divine. 

This  ended  the  morning  session  and 
the  delegates  and  friends  adjourned  to 
Unity  Hall  where  the  ladies  served  a 
bountiful  luncheon  to  a  company  of 
seventy-five  or  more.  It  was  a  de- 
lightful social  hour. 

At  the  conclusion  the  ministers  gath- 
ered for  a  discussion  of  methods  of 
church  revenue.  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess  made  a  spirited  and  illuminat- 
ing address  and  Dr.  Eliot  related  en- 
couraging Eastern  plans. 

An  address  by  Dr.  Abbey  Fox  on  the 
work  of  the  Women's  Alliance  fea- 
tureed  the  meeting  in  the  afternoon. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  given  over  to 
general  discussion  followed  by  the  clos- 
ing business  session. 


The  Early  Morning 

The  Moon  on  one  hand,  the  Dawn  on  the  other; 
The  Moon  is  my  sister,  the  Dawn  is  my  brother 

The   Moon   on   my   left,   and   the  Dawn   on  my 

right ; 
My    Brother,    good-morning;    my    Sister,    goO(\ 

night. 

— HiLARE   BeLLOC. 
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(Knnatrurttw  Qlljurrlf  ili^ala 

Conducted  by  Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  "W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than   the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Interdenominational 
Conciliation 

On  the  cover  page  of  the  monthly  pub- 
lications of  the  Association  for  Interna- 
tional Conciliation  one  finds  these  words : 
"It  is  the  aim  of  the  Association  for 
International  Conciliation  to  awaken  in- 
terest and  to  seek  co-operation  in  the 
movement  to  promote  international  good 
will.  This  movement  depends  for  its 
ultimate  success  upon  increased  inter- 
national understanding,  appreciation  and 
sympathy. ' ' 

With  change  of  wording  would  not 
this  statement  apply  to  a  sadly  divided 
Christendom?  Ought  there  not  to  be  a 
greater  concert  of  effort  "to  awaken  in- 
terest and  to  seek  co-operation  in  the 
movement  to  promote  interdenomina- 
tional good  will"?  And  like  the  move- 
ment for  international  good  will,  does 
not  this  movement  for  interdenomina- 
tional good  will  ' '  depend  for  its  ultimate 
success  upon  increased  interdenomina- 
tional understanding,  appreciation  and 
sympathy ' '  ? 

Doubtless  there  are  those  alike  in 
orthodox  and  heterodox  camps  wiio  will 
re-act  adversely  to  this  suggestion.  The 
heterodox  will  say :  ' '  Orthodoxy  is 
either  right  or  it  is  wrong.  If  it  is  right, 
we  are  wrong.  If  it  is  wrong  we  are  right. 
There  can  be  no  reconciliation  between 
right  and  wrong — there  is  a  gulf  be- 
tween." The  orthodox  will  reciprocate 
in  like  tenor.  It  sounds  like  a  syllogism. 
But  is  it?  It  is  catchy, — for  those  who 
like  being  caught  that  Avay.  But  is  it 
true  ? 

Surely  it  will  be  admitted  that  much 
depends  upon  what  is  meant  by  the  word 
orthodoxy. 

Does  orthodoxy  mean  merely  creed- 
standard  and  creed-test  irrespective  of 
what  the  doctrines  may  be?  If  so,  then 
the  Universalist  denomination  when  it 
had  a  creed  (the  Winchester  Ccmfession) 
was  orthodox.  But  it  Avould  certainly 
be  contrary  to  all  ordinary  usage  to  call 
the    Universalists    orthodox.      And   vice 


versa,    the    "Christians,"    Baptists    and 
Congregationalists,  all  of  them  Avithout 
•  denominational    creeds,    would    not    be 
orthodox. 

If,  however,  the  distinction  between 
orthodox  and  heterodox  is  chiefly  one  of 
doctrine,  then  the  Roman  Catholics  are 
orthodox  and  the  Protestants  are  hetero- 
dox; the  Protestants  for  the  most  part 
are  orthodox  and  Unitarians  are  hetero- 
dox; Unitarians  are  orthodox  and  Secu- 
larists are  heterodox;  and  so  on  ad  in- 
finitessimum. 

iMoreover,  if  doctrine  is  the  test  of 
orthodoxy  might  it  not  be  reasonably  in- 
quire whether  all  the  doctrines  of  any 
given  church  are  equally  orthodox  ? 

To  bring  the  point  home  to  ourselves : 
Does  the  Unitarian  agree  with  some  of 
the  teachings  of  orthodoxy?  Do  the 
orthodox  agree  to  nothing  that  Unitari- 
ans teach?  Is  there  between  them  no 
common  grounds  whatever? 

It  is  true,  we  Unitarians  cannot  admit 
that  orthodoxy  is  perfect.  Dare  we  in- 
sist that  Unitarianism  is  perfect? 

Or  is  it  indeed  the  case  that  when  the 
Unitarian  is  comparing  orthodoxy  and 
Unitarianism,  he  means  by  orthodoxy 
all  that  is  imperfect  in  orthodoxy  and  by 
Unitarianism  all  that  is  perfect  in  Uni- 
tarianism? If  so,  is  he  making  a  just 
comparison  ? 

All  these  considerations  tend  to  break 
up  the  hard  and  fast  distinctions  we 
sometimes  make,  and  then  warn  us 
against  "premature  conceit  of  cer- 
tainty," sectarian  spirit,  exclusiveness 
and  perhaps  pharisaism.  Nor  do  such 
considerations  make  it  any  less  our  duty 
to  see  less  clearly  and  support  less  con- 
sistently points  of  doctrine  or  principle 
in  which  we  differ  with  our  orthodox 
friends.  Neither  suppre.ssion,  nor  trim- 
ming, nor  mental  reservations,  nor  false 
compromise  is  required  of  us.  But  with 
entire  lumesty  and  consistency  is  it  not 
for  us  to  acknowledge  that  our  own  or- 
ganizations are  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
world's  total  need  at  the  present  hour? 
And  ought  we  not  to  exercise  the  con- 
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structive,  forward-looking  imagination 
which  sees  possibilities  of  progress  in 
other  churches  as  well  as  in  our  own  ?  Is 
it  falsely  humble  to  inquire  whether  our 
own  present  equipment  of  doctrine, 
usage,  organization  is  sufficient  to  the 
whole  moral  and  spiritual  problem  of 
mankind  ?  In  whatever  points  it  may  be 
clearly  our  duty  to  hold  our  own,  w^ould 
it  not  be  unthinkable  to  suggest  that 
we  now  have  a  monopoly  of  spiritual 
truth,  spiritual  helpfulness  and  spiritual 
valor?  If  we  desire  to  be  understood 
and  appreciated  of  others,  can  we  rightly 
come  short  in  such  sympathy  ourselves? 
If  it  is  wrong  for  us  to  perpetuate  the 
faults  of  orthodoxy,  is  it  wrong  also  for 
us  to  perpetuate  the  virtues  ? 

In  fine,  indiscriminate  and  unqualified 
opposition  to  all  other  denominations 
lacks  prophetic  vision,  lacks  historic 
imagination — sees  flat — Unitarians  are 
not  going  to  be  exclusively  the  future 
church  or  the  church  of  the  future  un- 
less many  other  churches  tuni  corpse 
and  decay, — and  not  then  if  Unitari- 
ans should  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to 
imagine  that  all  wisdom  was  born  with 
themselves  and  so  face  the  future, 
lightly  dispensing  with  ''the  past  that 
is." 

If  there  is  truth  in  what  I  have  said, 
there  would  seem  to  be  some  helpful 
implications  for  all  of  us  Unitarian 
ministers : 

1.  Let  us  be  constructive  in  our  mes- 
sage. Let  us  "criticise  by  creation." 
Audiences  may  be  temporarily  increased 
by  attacking  orthodoxy,  but  ground  is 
often  lost  thereby, — ground  for  perma- 
nent good  influence.  By  attacking,  or 
by  bad  teinper  in  repelling  attack,  we 
may  increase  bad  will  in  our  commun- 
ity,— and  that  is  not  our  job;  and  we 
militate  against  larger  co-operation.  If 
it  becomes  expedient  or  necessary  to 
set  forth  wherein  we  differ  with  our 
orthodox  brethren  or  to  respond  to  their 
attacks,  there  are  ways  so  full  of  good 
will  that  differences  are  abated,  co- 
operation enhanced  and  our  own  position 
strengthened.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by 
the  large  congregations  that  flock  to  a 
sectarian  controversy.  In  every  com- 
munity there  are  ten  times  ten  men  that 
will  go  ten  miles  every  Sunday — for  a 
while — to  see  and  hear  the  lion's  tail 


of  orthodoxy  twisted,  to  one  man  that 
will  join  with  others  year  in  and  year 
out  to  engage  in  the  effective  adoration 
of  the  spirit  of  Christ,  and  the  effective 
practice  of  that  presence. 

2.  Let  us  be  friendly  toward  ortho- 
dox ministers.  That  does  not  mean  an 
attitude  of  patronage.  And  it  means 
more  than  outward  civility.  It  means 
playing  fair.  It  means  some  resistance 
upon  our  part  to  the  temptation  to 
build  up  our  own  work  by  adroit  ex- 
planation of  any  tactical  blunders  upon 
their  part.  It  means  something  more 
than  armed  neutrality.  It  means  good 
will  in  spite  of  differences  of  opinion 
and  a  refusal  to  put  difference  of  opin- 
ion into  personal  terms. 

3.  Let  us  remember  that  many  an 
orthodox  minister  hesitates  to  join  our 
ranks  not  because  he  agrees  entirely 
with  orthodoxy,  but  because  he  disagrees 
with  what  he  believes  Unitarianism  to 
be ;  and  that  this  failure,  as  we  think, 
to  like  us  is  sometimes  our  fault,  in  that 
however  correct  he  may  find  us  nega- 
tively and  formally,  too  often  he  misses 
a  spirit,  a  truth,  a  usage  that  to  him  is 
essential  to  the  life  of  a  true  church. 

4.  I  believe  it  to  be  true,  as  I  tried 
to  say  in  my  article  on  ''Reformation 
From  "Within,"  that  every  church  and 
every  group  of  churches  must  work  out 
its  own  salvation.  Nevertheless,  in  so 
far  as  differing  groups  can  help  each 
other  forward  it  must  be  through  con- 
tacts of  good  will  rather  than  across 
gulfs  of  antipathy  and  distrust. 

Surely  there  is  neither  hypocrisy  nor 
timidity  nor  obscurantism  nor  weak  re- 
action in  believing  that  we  Unitarian 
ministers  possess  perhaps  exceptional 
opportunity,  each  in  his  own  community 
and  even  in  larger  ways,  to  further  the 
processes  of  constructive  reconciliation 
among  the  scattered  and  broken  forces 
of  organized  religious  life  and  work. 
We  can  endeavor  to  build  up  such 
understanding,  appreciation  and  sym- 
pathy as  shall  promote  interdenomina- 
tional good  will.  AV.  G.  E.  Jr. 


The  one  comfort  of  age  may  be  that 
whereas  younger  men  are  usually  in 
pain  when  they  are  not  in  pleasure — old 
men  find  a  sort  of  pleasure  whenever 
they  are  out  of  pain. — Temple, 
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■'Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare" 


President     -     -     -     Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 
Secretary  to  Faculty    -    Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 

STUDENT    organization. 

Edgar  Maxwell  Burke     -     -     -     -     President 
Hurley  Begun Secretary 

COMING  events. 

(Open  to  Friends  of  the  School) 
Chapel  11  A.  M. 

April     4 Miss    Kreps 

April  11     --------     -      Mr.  Scott 

April  18     --------     -    Mr.  Begun 

April  25 Finale — Pbes.  Wilbur 

April  30 — Examination  period  begins. 
May  8  to  11 — Pacific  Coast  Conference  of  Uni- 
tarian Churches  at  Berkeley. 
May  11 — Commencement     Day.       Address     by 
President   Southworth   of   Meadville   Theolog- 
ical Seminary. 


NOTES 

President  Wilbur  addressed  the  con- 
gregations of  Alameda  and  of  Richmond 
during  February  on  "  Unitarianism  in 
Poland  and  Transylvania." 

On  account  of  the  great  increase  in  the 
cost  of  living  the  Board  of  Trustees  has 
voted  a  temporary  increase  in  the  schol- 
arships of  the  School  amounting  to 
Twenty-five  dollars  a  semester.  The  pro- 
portion of  the  scholarship  to  expenses  is 
thus  considerably  nearer  now  what  it  was 
a  year  or  two  ago. 

President  Wilbur  recently  prepared  a 
series  of  statements  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Unitarianism  which  are  be- 
ing issued  by  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  and  printed  in  the  Christian 
Register.  They  are  intended  for  the  use 
of  Ministers  and  Churches.  During  De- 
cember many  New  England  INIinisters 
gave  all  five  Sundays  to  the  first  series 
setting  forth  the  principal  points  of  our 
faith.  This  series  was  followed  in  Janu- 
ary by  another  couree  of  sermons  on 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  Unitarian- 
ism. 

Last  semester  faculty  and  students  en- 
joyed a  series  of  Wednesday  evening  de- 
votional services  which  were  a  direct  out- 
growth of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Sullivan  to  the 
School.  The  need  of  such  a  service  in  the 
midst  of  critical  classroom  work  had  long 
been    felt.      The    spiritual    life    of    the 


School  was  deepened.  We  are  glad  to 
announce  that  another  such  series  will  be 
held  this  semester.  Friends  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  deeper  life  of  the  School 
and  would  like  to  attend  should  commu- 
nicate with  some  member  of  the  School. 
The  services  are  purely  devotional  in 
nature. 

In  response  to  a  telegram  from  New 
York  the  student  body  of  the  University 
of  California  recently  set  about  to  or- 
ganize and  finance  a  Red  Cross  Ambu- 
lance Corps  for  service  with  the  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  Motor  Ambulance  Corps 
now  engaged  in  rescue  work  in  France. 
There  are  five  hundred  American  Col- 
lege men  representing  the  principal  Uni- 
versities of  the  United  States  carrying 
on  this  work.  Believing  that  if  any 
group  of  men  ought  to  be  interested  in 
this  humanitarian  work  it  should  be  our 
future  ministers,  we  conferred  with  the 
student  body  of  the  Pacific  School  of 
Religion  for  the  purpose  of  organizing 
and  supporting  a  small  group  of  theolog- 
ical students  in  relief  work  at  the  front. 
Though  we  won  the  support  of  the  stu- 
dents the  faculties  of  the  other  schools 
around  the  Bay  withheld  their  support. 
From  our  own  School  we  secured  the 
whole-hearted  approval  and  co-operation 
of  the  faculty. 

We  believe  that  the  opportunity  is 
twofold;  first,  to  serve  the  cause  of  hu- 
manity wherever  we  might  be  placed,  in 
ambulance  work  or  in  the  prison  camps; 
and  second,  to  give  men  who  expect  to  be 
religious  leaders  of  America  in  the  future 
that  actual  contact  with  the  European 
situation  which  will  bring  them  a  deeper 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  social 
and  religious  problems  which  have  a 
world-wide  significance  in  the  present 
hour. 

Therefore,  we  have  communicated  with 
the  students  of  INFeadville  to  consider  the 
placing  of  a  small  number  of  men  in  the 
field.  AVe  have  at  least  ten  men  from  the 
five  Seminaries  about  the  Bay  who  stand 
ready  to  go.  Though  not  belonging  to 
our  School  they  are  ready  to  co-operate 
with  us  as  individuals. 
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(Conducted  by  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Secretary 

Arrangements  are  well  in  hand  for 
the  May  Conference.  The  meetings  will 
be  from  May  8  (Tuesday)  to  IMay  11 
(Friday),  the  place  is  to  be  Berkeley 
(last  visited  by  the  Conference  in  1900), 
and  all  that  is  needed  now  is  the  atten- 
dance of  every  loyal  worker  in  our 
Churches  from  Vancouver  to  San  Diego 
who  can  possibly  be  in  Berkeley  at  the 
time.  The  program  is  partly  arranged 
and  will  shortly  be  completed.  Full 
particulars  will  be  forwarded  to  the 
Churches  during  April.  A  draft  pro- 
gram is  given  below. 

HOSPITALITY 

Members  and  friends  of  the  Berkeley 
Church  offer  hospitality  to  visiting  min- 
isters and  delegates  for  the  period  of  the 
Conference  and  as  far  as  possible  to 
other  visitors  who  send  in  their  names 
by  ]\Iay  1.  Names  of  those  who  would 
appreciate  hospitality  should  either  be 
given  to  the  local  minister  or  sent  to  the 
Conference  secretary  a  few  days  pre- 
vious to  May  1  if  possible. 

DELEGATES. 

Under  the  Constitution  of  the  Confer- 
ence each  religious  society  or  organiza- 
tion which,  during  the  year  prior  to  the 
Conference,  has  contributed  to  the  gen- 
eral fund  not  less  than  ten  dollars  shall 
be  entitled  to  appoint  delegates; — three 
general  delegates  and  one  additional  for 
each  thirty  families  therewith  connected. 
This  year  credential  cards  will  be  sent  out 
to  the  Church  officers  and  only  those 
will  be  regarded  as  delegates  who  present 
credentials  at  the  Conference.  Visitors 
from  societies  not  entitled  to  send  dele- 
gates will  be  welcome  at  all  sessions  of 
the  Conference. 

FARES. 

I  am  able  to  announce  that  if  fifty  per- 
sons attend  the  Conference  from  Califor- 
nia points  (except  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Berkeley)  a  special  rate  of 
one  fare  and  a  third  for  the  round  trip 
will  be  granted  by  the  railroad.  This 
rate  has  been  applied  for  and  if  there 
are  indications  at  a  date  sufficiently 
early  that  there  will  be  enough  visitors 


,     Address  3008  Benvenue  Avenue,  Berkeley) 

to  the  Conference  a  circular  will  be  sent 
to  the  Churches  on  the  subject. 

tentative  program    (subject  to 
alteration). 

TUESDAY,   MAY    8. 

5:30  p.m. — Directors'  Meeting. 

7:30  p.  m. — Opening  Service.  Preacher  of 
Conference  Sermon :  Rev.  Frank- 
lin Southworth,  D.  D.,  Meadville, 
Theological  School,  Meadville,  Pa. 

WEDNESDAY,  MAY  9. 

9:00  a.m. — Devotional  Service  conducted  by 
Rev.  Frederick  L.  Hosmer,  D.  D., 
Berkeley. 

9:30  a.m. — Business  Session. 
12:30  p.m.- — Luncheon  given  by  Berkeley  Wo- 
men 's  Auxiliary. 

The  afternoon  will  be  devoted  to  excursions. 

7:30  p.m.- — Public  Meeting.  Subject:  Pro- 
gressive Ideals  in  Education. 
Chairman,  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds, 
Oakland.  Speakers,  Mrs.  Aurelia 
Henry  Reinhardt,  President  of 
Mills  College,  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin,  Los  Angeles,  and  others. 

THTJBSDAY,  MAY  10. 


9:00 
9:30 


a.  m. — Devotional  Service. 

a.  m.- — Business    Session.      Discussion    of 


' '  Missionary  Problems ' '  opened 
by  Rev.  C.  Ruess,  Fresno,  and  con- 
tinued by  others. 
10:45  a.m. — Round  Table  Conference,  (a)  The 
Open  Forum,  led  by  Rev.  C.  S.  S. 
Dutton,  San  Francisco,  (b)  The 
Church  School,  led  by  Rev.  Clar- 
ence Reed,  San  Francisco.  (c) 
Young  People's  Societies,  led  by 
Mr.  Chas.  H.  Thompson,  Jr.,  Pa- 
cific Coast  representative  of  the 
National  Young  People 's  Relig- 
ious Union.  (d)  Business  Man- 
agement of  Churches,  led  by  Prof. 
W.  H.  Carruth,  Palo  Alto. 
12:30  p.m. — Luncheon  at  Faculty  Club,  Ber- 
keley, for  ministers  and  laymen, 
informal  discussion  opened  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

1 :  00  p.  m. — Luncheon  at  Oakland  given  by 
Women's  Auxiliary  of  the  Oak- 
land Church. 

2:30  p.m.— Meeting  (at  Oakland)  of  North- 
ern California  Associate  Alliance. 

7 :00  p.  m. — Dinner  given  by  Laymen 's  League, 
Hosmer  Chapter,  in  Unity  Hall. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  11. 

9:00  a.  m. — Devotional  Service. 

9:30  a.m. — Business  Session,  Resolutions,  Re- 
ports of  Round  Tables,  etc. 
12:30  p.m. — Luncheon  for  delegates  remaining 
for  afternoon  Commencement  Ex- 
ercises. 
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3:00  p.m. — Amiiial  Commencement  of  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry. Address  by  Rev.  F.  South- 
worth,  D.  D.,  Meadville,  Pa. 

It  will  materially  lighten  the  work  of 
the  secretary  if  ministers  and  others 
who  receive  communications  regarding" 
the  Conference  will  give  them,  immediate 
consideration  and  reply  promptly. 

H.  E.  B.  S. 


Stand  Four-Square 

Stand   four-square   to   the   world   for   praise   or 
blame 
Deserve,  but  touch  no  guerdon. 
Name  and  fame, 
Titles   and  useless  wealth,  leave  them  to   them 
Who  can  be  paid  thereby.     Such  be  not  thou ! 
True  work,  true  love,  can  spare  the  laureled 
brow: 
The  great  are  greatest  with  no  diadem. 

— Sebastian  Evaxs. 


To  President  Wilson 

Accept  the  tribute  of  our  confidence  and  faith. 

How  shall  w^e  better  serve  our  own  great  need, 

Or  pay  thee  thy  dessert, 

Than  this?     And  now, 

When  anger  flames 

And  party  spites  and  racial  hates 

Are  used  to  serve  ambition's  ends; 

When  selfish  greeds  their  hands  outreach 

To  fatten  on  some  smaller  j^eople's  fields. 

So  often  halts  our  meed  of  praise 

Until  the  bar  is  crossed; 

Till  bell  is  tolled  and  flags  are  draped 

Or  tardy  Ignorance  learns  from  Time 

The  debt  it  ever  owes  those  larger  souls 

Who  lead  us  on. 

And  then,  on  marble  cold  and  printed  page, 

In  pretty  diction  done, 

Confess  ourselves  the  fools 

We  mortals  mostly  be. 

Great  Teacher,  first  in  school  of  youth. 
And  now  in  larger  school 
Of  thought,  of  reason,  and  the  public  weal, 
Hold  thou  the  rule — as  Guide,  Preceptor 
Master,  o'er  the  many-headed  Demos  fool. 

Great  Captain  of  the  Ship  of  State, 

We    pray    no    insane    hand    may    "rock    the 

boat ' ' — 
Our  vessel,  freighted  with  our  own 
And  all  our  children  's  i)riceless  heritage, 
Keep  thy  firm  hand  upon  the  helm 
Till  storm  of  nations '  hates 
And  lust  of  blood  be  past, 
And  safe  into  the  harbor  bring  at  last, 
Her  decks  unstained  witii  blood  and  tears. 
— Geo.  Whiteley  Taylor. 
7/i    the   New    York    World. 


STARR  KING  IX  CALIFORNIA.— Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds,  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
$1.2.5  net,  attractively  bound  and  illus- 
trated. 

To  those  to  whom  "Starr  King"  has  been 
just  a  name,  this  volume  will  bring  an  ab- 
sorbing story  of  a  man  of  rare  charm,  who, 
though  a  bread-winner  at  fifteen,  developed  in 
the  morning  of  life  into  a  preacher,  lecturer 
and  writer,  whose  eloquence  swayed  and  in- 
spired large  audiences  in  the  East,  and  in  the 
West  earned  for  him  the  title  of  "The  Saint 
of  the  Pacific  Coast."  It  is  generally  believed 
that  the  word  and  work  of  Starr  King,  more 
than  that  of  any  other  man,  determined  the 
destiny  of  California  during  the  Civil  War, 
and  saved  it  to  the  Union.  Facts  of  import- 
ance, which  have  heretofore  been  scattered 
throughout  numerous  documents,  now  have  been 
gathered  together  for  the  first  time  by  Mr. 
Simonds,  and  form  the  basis  of  his  interesting 
work. 

The  book  commences  with  an  absorbing  de- 
scription of  Starr  King's  early  life  in  old 
New  England — a  review  of  Eastern  experiences 
which  helped  to  fit  him  for  his  larger  work  in 
the  West. 

Then  follows  a  brief  but  vivid  panoramic 
picture  of  California  from  the  time  of  its  dis- 
covery in  the  sixteenth  century  up  to  the  year 
1860 — the  critical  hour  in  California's  destiny 
— the  year  of  Starr  King's  arrival  in  the  Gold- 
en West.  With  the  thought  in  mind  that  the 
first  settlers  in  any  community  leave  a  lasting 
impress  upon  after  generations,  this  chapter, 
descrij^tive  of  the  character  and  customs  of  the 
people  of  California  during  the  Mission  Period, 
gives  the  reader  a  clear  idea  of  the  situation 
which  Starr  King  had  to  meet.  It  was  then 
that  his  powers  quickened,  his  many-sided  elo- 
quence developed,  and  through  his  lectures  he 
became  a  powerful  patriotic  leader. 

But  Starr  King  was  not  only  an  elo(|ueiit  lec- 
turer. He  was  a  philanthropist,  a  patriot  and  a 
preacher  of  real  religion.  lie  gained  the  love  of 
all  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  died  at 
forty,  and  was  mourned  as  rarely  falls  to  the 
lot  of  man. 

This  book  ought  to  find  wide  acceptance  and 
to  be  valued  as  the  deliberate  .judgment  of  his- 
tory on  the  worth  of  a  really  great  man. 


' '  UNITARIAN  THOUGHT. ' '— Ephraim  Emer- 
ton.  Professor  Chuch  History.  Harvard  Uni- 
versity.     IMac^Millan  Company,  $1.50 

This  sterling  book  was  {)ub]islu>d  in  1911,  but 
the  wave  of  interest  in  TTnitarianism,  for  wliich 
we  seem  to  be  indebted  to  Rilly  Sunday,  has 
exhausted  the  last  edition,  and  a  new  printing 
lias  l)een  made  necessary. 

The  dedication  is  a  hsqijiy  inspiration,  and 
imnu^diatoly  establishes  competency.  "To  four 
Unitarian  Women  of  Four  Generations — My 
Grandniother,  my  ^lother,  my  Wife,  and  my 
Daugiiter. ' ' 

"There  are  chapters  in  this  book  correspond- 
ing to  the  various  ipiestions  we  would  naturally 
ask,  as  to  what  is  the  Unitarian  thought  about 
God,  Jesus,  the  Bible,  the  Church,  Miracle,  the 
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Future  Life,  Eedemption.  But  there  is  one 
chapter  which  is  the  key  to  them  all, — the  chap- 
ter on  the  Unitarian  thought  about  the  Nature 
of  Man.  Once  understand  that  and  the  rest 
comes  easily,  flows  from  it,  is  related  to  it.  Lib- 
eral religion  places  a  high  estimate  on  the  na- 
ture of  man,  and  that  is  the  key  to  all  its  other 
thought.  The  old  theology  had  a  dishonoring 
opinion  about  human  nature,  and  since  our  God 
is  after  all  made  in  our  own  image,  being  the 
best  we  can  think,  the  God  of  the  old  theology 
was  such  that  Whittier  had  to  say  in  protest: 
'  Nothing  can  be  good  in  Him  which  evil  is  in 
me. ' 

' '  What  is  the  Unitarian  or  liberal  thought 
about  man,  about  human  nature?  Well,  the  old 
theology  builds  a  scheme  first  and  then  fits  man 
in  afterwards.  Liberal  religion  starts  with 
man,  finite  man,  and  builds  up  a  religion  to  fit 
the  problem,  one  which  frankly  is  not  perfect, 
but  is  to  grow.  To  it  man  is  a  unit.  It  is  ad- 
mitted that  he  has  a  material  side,  a  vital  or 
life  side,  and  a  mental  and  worshipping  side, 
but  to  the  liberal  these  are  not  at  war;  they  are 
co-operative,  harmonious.  The  flesh  and  the 
spirit  are  not  at  war,  but  each  helps  the  other. 

' '  Moreover,  the  liberal  accepts  the  develop- 
ment theory,  evolution,  unfolding,  as  the  way 
of  life,  not  any  special  and  sudden  creation 
theory.  This  saves  him  from  the  temptation  of 
a  doctrine  of  'the  fall'  to  account  for  the  im- 
perfection of  man;  man  is  imperfect  because  he 
is  growing ;  all  growing  things  are  imperfect. 

' '  Then  the  Unitarian  sees  God  too  as  one,  and 
knows  no  devil;  liberal  religion  in  none  of  its 
forms  knows  a  devil.  We  recognize  the  fact  of 
evil,  we  are  not  blind,  but  we  deny  the  reality 
of  evil.  Evil  is  the  negative  of  good,  and  nega- 
tives have  only  a  relative  existence,  as  shadow 
to  light.  The  old  theologians,  says  Profesor 
Emerton,  like  some  great  painters,  worked  on 
the  theory  that  if  you  got  the  shadows  right, 
the  lights  would  take  care  of  themselves.  Uni- 
tarians and  all  these  liberals  recognize  the  fact 
of  evil,  but  deny  its  essential  or  separate  reality. 
They  simply  change  the  life  emphasis,  the 
thought  emphasis,  from  evil  to  good,  from  dark- 
ness to  light,  and  find  that  this  is  a  better  work- 
ing religion. 

' '  And  with  such  a  conception  of  human  na- 
ture one  cannot  hold  the  old  conceptions  of 
Jesus,  or  the  Bible,  or  the  Church.  There  is  as 
great  a  change  as  when  Copernicus  discovered 
that  the  sun  and  not  the  earth  is  the  center  of 
the  solar  system. ' ' — C.  E. 

We  must  be  able  to  forget  ourselves 
before  we  can  expect  to  have  a  place  in 
the  hearts  of  others. — B.  Joivett. 

If  a  book  come  from  the  heart,  it  will 
contrive  to  reach  other  hearts;  all  art 
and  author-craft  are  of  small  amount 
to  that. — Cariyle. 

It  is  only  by  labor  that  thought  can  be 
made  healthy,  and  only  by  thought  that 
labor  can  be  made  happy,  and  the  two 
cannot  be  separated  with  impunity. — 
Ruskin. 


Berkeley. — Mr.  Speight,  in  March, 
preached  on  ' '  The  Development  of  Life, ' ' 
"Incarnation,"  "The  Truth  of  Inspir- 
ation, "  "  Duty  and  Service. ' ' 

The  Channing  Club  held  interesting 
meetings  each  Sunday  evening,  speakers 
of  ability  discussing  practical  questions 
relating  to  patriotic  and  international 
duties. 

The  Sunday  School  holds  the  banner 
for  monthly  records  of  attendance,  in 
competition  with  all  the  schools  around 
the  bay. 

A  generous  friend  who  wished  to  see 
finances  in  good  condition  and  all  in- 
debtedness paid,  offered  to  subscribe  an 
equal  amount  to  any  additional  pledges 
that  might  be  made  to  March  11th,  up  to 
$1,000.  Others  responded,  oversubscrib- 
ing by  $200  the  sum  indicated,  so  that 
all  indebtedness  is  disposed  of  and  the 
year's  needs  are  provided  for. 

Los  Angeles. — The  work  of  our 
parish  the  past  month  has  been  largely 
local,  yet  its  outline  may  be  a  hint  for 
some  other  parish.  Take  some  of  the 
topics  of  the  Social  Service  Class,  for 
instance :  "A  Permanent  Chatauqua 
Center  for  Southern  California,"  "City 
Provisions  for  Recreation  of  the  Peo- 
ple," "The  History,  the  Achievements 
and  Plans  of  the  Los  Angeles  Municipal 
League."  Each  and  all  of  these  would 
be  valuable,  and  perhaps  surprising,  in 
any  city. 

Two  of  the  mid-week  meetings  were 
favored  with  speakers  from  outside. 
Everyone  enjoyed  meeting  that  enthusi- 
astic young  man,  ]\Ir.  C.  A.  IMurdock, 
Editor  of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  and 
Field  Secretai^^  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian Association.  He  gave  a  most  de- 
lightful talk  on  "Pioneer  Days  in  Cali- 
fornia." Surely  "somebody  miLst  have 
told  him,"  for  the  memory  of  youth 
runneth  not  so  far. 

On  another  evening  Rev.  Joseph  Gail 
Garrison,  recently  of  Eureka,  gave  an 
interesting  stud.y  of  Darwin.  Mr.  Hod- 
gin  gave  a  report  at  one  mid-week  meet- 
ing of  the  Conference  at  Redlands,  and 
at  another  told  "How  Our  Unitarian 
Churches   were   Established." 

The  young  ladies  continue  their  pleas- 
ant    home     gatherings     once     in    three 
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weeks,  and,  oddly  enough,  the  young 
men  are  attending.  Last  time  there 
were  ''boys  enough  to  go  round,"  a 
much-desired  result  but  not  always 
realized. 

A  memorial  service  for  Rev.  Eliza 
Tupper  AVilkes  was  arranged  by  the 
Alliance.  Several  personal  friends  gave 
reminiscences,  one  lady  read  a  beautiful 
quotation  from  a  sermon  of  Mrs.  Wilkes 
and  all  sang  Chad  wick's  beautiful 
hymn,  "It  singeth  low  in  every  heart." 

Much  as  we  are  all  interested  in  Mr. 
Hodgin's  course  on  "Prominent  Think- 
ers," yet  we  were  glad  to  have  it  inter- 
rupted by  the  coming  of  Rev.  Samuel 
A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  though  it  has  led  to  a 
difference  of  opinion.  People  are  still 
unable  to  decide  whether  they  liked 
him  better  as  President  of  the  American 
Unitarian  Association,  telling  his  per- 
sonal indebtedness  to  Phillips  Brooks 
and  giving  a  scholarly  analysis  of  that 
Avonderful  preacher ;  or  preferred  him 
as  an  Indian  Commissioner,  for  he  ap- 
peared as  both.  He  presented  encour- 
aging items  showing  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  at  last  working  out  the  Indian 
problem,  and  how  Poor  Lo  himself  is 
slowly  taking  up  citizenship.  All  agreed 
with  Mr.  Hodgin  in  the  hope  that  Dr. 
Eliot  might  not  wait  ten  years  again 
before  repeating  his  visit. 


Oakland. — The  annual  dinner  on 
March  6th  was  a  great  success.  At  the 
after  meeting  the  officers  for  the  ensu- 
ing year  were  elected.  The  Woman's 
Alliance,  the  Unity  Club,  and  the  Sun- 
day School  each  gave  very  favorable  re- 
ports of  the  work  done  in  the  past  year, 
and  the  new  church  we  hope  to  build 
(when  the  present  property  can  be  dis- 
posed of)  was  referred  to  by  the  min- 
ister, the  Rev.  William  Day  Simonds. 

The  evening  services,  which  are  a 
new  feature,  are  a  most  gratifying  suc- 
cess, particularlv  the  National  nights. 
On  both  the  ""Scotch"  and  "Irish" 
evenings,  when  excellent  musical  pro- 
grams were  arranged  by  our  soloist, 
j\Irs.  J.  j\I.  Macgregor,  the  church  Avas 
packed — scores  of  people  being  turned 
away.  On  the  "American"  evening  the 
minister  gave  a  most  instructive,  inter- 
esting   lecture    on    "AVashington     and 


Lincoln,"  illustrated  by  lantern  slides. 
The  audience  sang  patriotic  hymns  with 
unusual  zest. 

The  fourth  National  night  will  be 
"Germany,"  on  April  22nd. 

Some  of  the  big  questions  of  the  day 
have  been  discussed  at  open  forums  on 
occasional  Sunday  evenings.  On  Febru- 
ary 25th  George  T.  Bruce  gave  an  able, 
thoughtful  address,  entitled  "My  Hero 
— Thomas  Paine,"  whilst  the  following 
Sunday  evening  we  enjoyed  listening  to 
Air.  Simond's  talk  on  "Poland,''  which 
was  illustrated  by  beautiful  slides,  many 
of  which  had  been  specially  prepared 
for  the  occasion. 

Two  of  the  minister's  sermons  have 
recently  been  printed,  "Billy  Sunday  in 
Boston,"  and  "Napoleon  and  the  Alan 
of  Nazareth,"  and  copies  have  encircled 
the  world.  Aliss  Louise  Palmer  very 
kindly  acted  as  reporter  on  both  occa- 
sions. There  is  a  movement  on  foot  to 
publish  one  sermon  a  month,  for  we  feel 
that  our  Sunday  morning  sermons  are 
too  good  to  keep  to  ourselves. 

The  AVoman's  Alliance  meets  every 
first  and  third  Alonday  at  2  o'clock, 
and  the  minister  reviews  some  of  the 
latest  books  every  third  Alonday  at  3 
p.  m.,  the  books  for  Alarch  being 
"Charles  Frohman,  Alan  and  Alanager," 
and  "A  New  Poet  of  the  Northwest." 

Unity  Club  meets  second  and  fourth 
AVednesdays  at  8  p.  m.,  when  an  inter- 
esting program  is  always  given. 

The  pulpit  calendar  for  Easter,   and 
the    Sundays   preceding    is 
The    Universal    Question : 
die,  shall  he  live  again f" 

April  1st — "The  Changing  A'ision  of 
the  Church." 

April  8th — Easter  service  and  sermon 
—"The  Latest  AVord  of  Religion  and 
Science  on  Alan's  Innuortality." 


as    follows : 
"//   a   man 


San  Francisco. — Air.  Dutton  fully 
sustained  the  usual  high  standard  in  his 
sermon.s'  for  the  first  three  Sundays  in 
Alarch.  His  topics  were  "The  City  That 
Seeth  Four  Sciuares."  "Through  Inspir- 
ation and  Through  J^ffort,"  and  "If  A"ou 
Knew. ' '  In  the  last  Sunday  he  preached 
at  the  Alemorial  Church  at  Stanford  Uni- 
versity and  Rev.  Clarence  Reed  supplied 
the  pulpit,  speaking  on  "Can'st   Thou 
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Find  Out  God?"  The  open  forum  fol- 
lowed each  evening  service. 

Mr.  Read's  large  class  in  Comparative 
Religion  has  been  engaged  this  month  on 
''The  Religion  of  the  Vedas."  "The 
Messages  of  the  Upanishads, "  and  in 
what  we  may  learn  from  India  and  know 
of  her  temples,  idols  and  priests. 

The  Society-  of  Christian  Work  devoted 
its  first  meeting  to  music  and  songs,  and 
on  the  26th  listened  to  an  interesting  ad- 
dress from  Mr.  "Willis  Polk  on  "City 
Planning." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  celebrated  its 
thirtieth  birthday  by  a  brilliant  breakfast 
at  the  Palace  Hotel,  being  addressed  by 
Mi&s  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  one  of  the 
founders,  ond  by  President  Wilbur  of 
Stanford  University. 

The  Men's  Club  held  a  largely  at- 
tended dinner  on  ^March  15th.  Mr. 
Julean  H.  Arnold,  who  lived  for  many 
years  in  China,  and  was  full  of  informa- 
tion and  enthusiasm,  held  the  close  in- 
terest of  his  audience  while  he  spoke  of 
China  and  its  people. 


Stockton. — Our  recently  organized 
Lend-a-Hand  Club  is  doing  good  work 
among  our  girls.  They"  meet  on  the 
second  and  fourth  Fridaj^  afternoons  to 
sew,  and  on  the  first  Saturday  have  a 
social  session. 

Mrs.  Heeb  has  given  us  a  fine  idea  in 
the  "New  Comes"  afternoons.  On  the 
second  and  fourth  Wednesday  the  dif- 
ferent women  of  the  church  invite  to 
their  homes  the  new  people  in  the 
church  (all  who  have  been  less  than 
three  years  in  Stockton),  also  any  other 
friend  in  their  neighborhood,  and  a 
short  reading  of  a  current  event  by  a 
"New  Come"  is  followed  by  needle 
work  and  discussion,  the  idea  being  that 
the  new  people  will  become  accjuainted 
more  readily  with  each  other. 

Febi-uary  22  the  Alliance  held  a 
Washington  reception  at  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Ralph  Todd  Stone. 

The  congregation  lately  vot&d  to  ac- 
cept from  the  A.  U.  A.  the  lot  at  N. 
Center  and  Elm  streets  as  the  site  for 
our  future  home,  and  to  set  afoot  plans 
for  building. 

The  last  meeting  of  the  Men's  Club 
was  addres.sed  by  Prof.  Iliff  on  the 
High  School,  who  is  always  enjoyed. 


Addressing  a  political  gathering  the 
other  day,  a  speaker  gave  his  hearers  a 
touch  of  the  pathetic.  ' '  I  miss, ' '  he  said, 
brushing  away  a  not  unmanly  tear,  "I 
miss  many  of  the  old  faces  I  used  to 
shake*  hands  with. ' ' 

Little  William  was  standing  at  the 
window,  watching  an  approaching  storm. 
Great  black  clouds  overspread  the  sky, 
when  suddenly  a  bright  flash  of  lightning 
parted  them  for  an  instant.  ' '  0  mother, ' ' 
he  said,  "I  saw  that  f under  wink!" 

A  lady  going  from  home  for  the  day 
locked  everything  up  well,  and  for  the 
grocer's  benefit  Avrote  on  a  card:  "All 
out.  Don't  leave  anything."  This  she 
stuck  on  the  door.  On  her  return  home 
she  found  her  house  ransacked  and  all 
her  choicest  possessions  gone.  To  the 
card  on  the  door  was  added:  "Thanks! 
We  haven't  left  much." — Sacred  Heart 
Review. 

A  lady  at  an  afternoon  reception  was 
approached  by  a  dignified  gentleman. 
"I  wonder  if  you  remember  me,"  he 
said  as  he  offered  her  his  hand.  She 
meant  to  say  with  a  great  deal  of  enthu- 
siasm, ' '  Indeed.  I  do ;  but  her  tongue 
played  her  false,  and  she  gave  expression 
to  ""Indude,  I  dee V'— Christian  En- 
deavor World. 

A  young  clerk  was  called  before  the 
manager  to  explain  why  he  was  doing  his 
work  carelessly.  "Mr.  Jones,"  said  the 
manager,  "of  late  your  work  has  been 
very  perfunctory."  Just  as  he  was  go- 
ing to  ask  for  an  explanation,  the  young 
clerk  broke  in:  "3Ir.  Smith,  I've  been 
working  here  for  three  mouths  now,  and, 
though  I  have  tried  my  best,  that's  the 
first  bit  of  praise  I  have  received  since 
I've  been  here.  Thank  you." — New 
York  Sun. 

Dr.  Crothers  tells  about  a  committee 
on  which  he  served  once.  They  wished 
to  secure  speakers  for  a  conference  on 
Christian  ideals  in  business ;  men  who 
Avere  successful  in  doing  business  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  golden  rule.  Several 
names  were  suggested  when  the  chair- 
man arose  and  said,  "Gentlemen,  has  it 
occurred  to  you  that  all  these  Christians 
are  Jews  ? ' ' 
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Religion  will  be  out  of  fashion  when  the  blue  fades  out  of  the 
sky  and  the  grass  of  spring  ceases  to  be  green.  The  tendency  to 
prayer  and  homage  is  here,  one  of  the  deepest  elements  of  human 
nobleness,  and  will  not  be  eradicated  by  any  advance  of  knowledge. 
It  will  change  its  forms;  it  will  adapt  itself  to  new  conceptions  of 
the  universe  and  the  power  that  governs  it,  but  itself  will  giow  larger, 
finer,  nobler,  more  intelligent  and  more  inclusive  as  the  years  go  on. 

It  is  thought  that  Christian  faith  will  be  displaced — will  be 
outgrown.  Many  of  its  forms  have  been,  its  systems,  its  definable 
theology.  But  because  its  ethical  ideals  are  the  highest,  the  spirit  and 
essence  of  Christianity  will  abide.  Its  history  is  a  history  of  extra- 
ordinary expansion.  It  has  shown  the  power  of  adapting  itself  to  the 
most  diverse  forms  of  thought,  and  it  will  go  on  sloughing  the  ideas 
associated  with  it  in  days  of  darkness  and  superstition  and  will  spread 
undivided  in  the  world  and  will  operate  unspent  by  its  own  divine 
vitality.  It  contains  the  potency  of  normal,  ethical  and  spiritual 
development  and  "will  assimilate  and  absorb  in  the  future  all  the  best 
forces  that  enter  our  civilization,  and  yet  will  not  lose  its  essential 
spiritual  character." 

It  is  time  we  of  the  liberal  faith  were  recognizing  this  truth.  If 
we  are  to  have  any  part  in  shaping  the  future  religious  development 
of  the  world,  it  will  be  as  churches  that  are  frankly  and  fearlessly 

^^"'*'^"'  Andrew  Jackson  Wells. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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The  fact  that  the  United  States  is  at 
war  comes  almost  as  a  sudden  surprise, 
despite  the  long  period  during  which  it 
has  been  a  menace.  AVe  are  not  warlike 
by  habit  or  by  desire.  We  believe  in 
peace  and  peaceful  methods.  We  have 
tried  to  be  fair  and  impartial  and  not 
to  take  offense.  We  have  at  any  rate 
been  patient,  and  now  that  patience  has 
in  the  judgment  of  those  who  know  tlie 
facts,  ceased  to  be  a  virtue  and  we  are 
getting  ready  to  fight  if  we  have  to,  we 
face  the  ordeal  without  enthusiasm.  We 
dread  it,  and  if  it  must  come  we  pray 
it  may  speedily  end.  War  is  an  ana- 
chronism. It  ought  not  to  be,  but  if  it 
must  come  "woe  be  to  him  by  whom  it 
cometh." 

In  the  meantime  it  is  a  dark  cloud 
that  obscures  all  the  sun  of  normal  life, 
and  leaves  sadness  in  all  hearts.  Yet, 
as  when  death  and  affliction  comes,  the 
daily  life  must  go  on,  and  its  encour- 
agements and  its  restraints  are  the  more 
needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  nurse  (mr 
grief  or  dwell  on  the  sad  fact  that 
against  all  our  principles  and  in  spite 
of  righteous  aversion  we  are  embarking 
on  a  war  of  dire  portent.  It  has  come, 
and  nothing  is  to  be  gained  by  dwelling 
on  possible  avoidance.  It  is  today  and 
tomorrow  we  are  to  consider — not  yes- 
terday. 


When  Grover  Cleveland  returned  to 
the  practice  of  his  profession  at  the  con- 
clusion of  his  public  life,  some  one 
asked  him  the  secret  of  his  great  suc- 
cess. His  answer  was  simple:  "In  all 
my  public  life  I  have  been  governed  by 
just  one  consideration.  Whatever  has 
arisen  requiring  action  I  have  tried  to 
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find  out  what  wa8  the  right  thing  to 
do,  and  then  I  have  done  it  without 
regard  to  apparent  consequences."  This 
is  what  every  self-respecting  man  must 
do,  in  or  out  of  politics,  and  whether 
he  did  it  yesterday  or  not,  and  in  spite 
of  results  of  mistakes  or  wrong  doings 
of  others. 

The  basis  must  be  the  individual  judg- 
ment and  conscience,  and  if  a  man  be- 
lieves that  all  war  is  wrong  and  that  he 
will  not  be  doing  right  to  stand  by  the 
decision  of  those  who  represent  his 
country,  let  him  refuse  and  take  the 
consequences.  Better  ostracism  than 
wrong-doing  from  policy.  But  a  man 
must  be  very  sure  that  he  is  right,  and 
not  obstinate  and  willful.  There  is 
pretty  strong  prasumption  in  favor  of 
practically  unanimous  public  sentiment. 
"My  country,  right  or  wrong,"  is 
vicious,  but  "My  country  provided  she 
agrees  with  my  notions"  is  silly. 

President  Wilson  has  shown  patience, 
and  he  has  given  to  the  world  clear  and 
lofty  reasons  for  what  he  has  felt  com- 
pelled to  do.  It  is  no  ignoble  purpose 
of  gain  or  advantage  to  our  country 
that  animates  him,  but  a  sense  of  honor 
and  concern  for  human  rights.  We  are 
making  enormous  sacrifices  for  what  we 
believe  to  be  sound  international  prin- 
ciples and  the  furtherance  of  final 
peace.  We  take  the  stand  to  which  we 
seem  to  have  been  forced,  and  in  taking 
sides  we  wrong  ourselves  if  we  allow 
hate  and  animosity  to  control  us.  A 
father  who  is  forced  to  chastise  a  son 
who  will  not  listen  to  reason,  but  must 
be  controlled  for  the  welfare  of  all  the 
the  family,  including  himself,  punishes 
n.()t  in  cUiger  but  in  sorrow. 

The  utmost  consideration  must  be 
shown  to  those  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  must  feel  deeply  the  sorrow  of  the 
situation.  The  German  love  of  Father- 
land is  intense  and  beautiful,  and  what- 


ever the  causers  that  have  led  to  the 
deplorable  position  of  today,  the  grief 
and  even  the  sympathy  is  very  great. 
Divided  loyalty  is  a  great  trial  and  we 
owe  it  to  our  neighbors  to  be  sympa- 
thetic and  not  to  expect  them  to  be  too 
ready  to  condemn  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  the  misery  that  saddens  the 
world. 


It  is  not  unbecoming,  we  trust,  to 
acknowledge  publicly  the  satisfaction 
felt  when  doubt  is  relieved  by  consid- 
erate expression  of  appreciation.  A  re- 
cent subscriber,  in  remitting  his  wel- 
come dollar,  writes :  "I  also  want  to 
say,  as  a  new  subscriber,  how  much  I 
enjoy  its  visit  to  my  home.  Its  monthly 
arrival  has  stimulated  a  somewhat  indo- 
lent interest  in  a  wide  and  freer  spir- 
itual life." 

It  is  such  expressions  that  cheer  and 
encourage.  They  are  a  lubricant  to  a 
dry  and  sometimes  heated  axle.  One 
some  times  can  but  doubt  whether  it  is 
all  worth  while,  and  whether  the  sup- 
port of  a  dependent  publication  is  a 
cause  that  deserves  attention.  It  is  also 
helpful  in  so  clearly  stating  the  purpose 
and  aim  of  the  publication.  No  expecta- 
tion of  great  results  is  entertained,  and 
denominational  upbuilding  is  not  pri- 
marily an  object.  To  stimulate  inter- 
est in  spiritual  life  is  exactly  what  we 
seek  to  do,  and  if  we  succeed  at  all  we 
are  thereby  rewarded  for  the  spending 
of  our  own  time  and  the  money  of  our 
friends. 


A  discerning  man,  observing  throngs 
headed  for  the  Christian  Science 
Church  at  California  and  Franklin, 
while  merely  a  respectable  dribble 
sought  tlie  Unitarian  Church  at  Geary 
and  Franklin,  exclaimed:  "Why  is  it 
that  most  people  prefer  a  sedative  to  a 
stimulant." 
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Well,  why  is  it.  and  to  what  extent 
should  they?  It  may  depend  on  the 
nature  and  character  of  each,  and  it 
may  depend  somewhat  on  respective 
needs.  Sometimes  people  want  what 
they  need,  and  sometimes  they  need 
what  they  do  not  in  the  least  want. 
Most  people  do  not  like  to  be  stirred 
up,  but  most  people  need  more  or  less 
stirring.  But  stirring  must  be  done 
with  discretion,  and  we  do  well  to  rec- 
ognize that  most  of  us  have  a  real  need 
of  occasional  comfort.  ]\Iustard  plasters 
and  poultices  each  have  their  place,  and 
nature  craves  equilibrium. 

But  aside  from  lapses  incident  to 
over-zealous  temperament,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  better  service  is  rendered 
by  the  preacher  who  keeps  us  awake  in 
reasonable  discomfort  than  by  him  who 
soothes  us  when  we  are  already  too  com- 
fortable. 

There  is  a  large  amount  of  moral  and 
spiritual  laziness  in  human  nature,  and 
what  we  most  need  is  to  shake  off 
lethargy  and  be  aroused  to  action.  The 
preaching  is  best  that  appeals  to  the 
best  in  the  most  compelling  manner. 
The  minister  who  seeks  by  any  means 
within  his  power  to  inspire,  or  arouse 
or  strengthen  his  hearers,  varies  his  ap- 
peal. To  succeed  he  must  have  breadth 
and  variety.  His  congregation  has 
varied  needs,  and  each  individual  also 
has  varied  needs,  and  no  one  person 
can  reasonably  expect  to  receive  each 
Sunday  just  what  he  most  needs  or 
most  wants.  We  are  inclined  to  expect 
a  good  deal  of  our  ministers. 

But  as  to  why  numbers  go  here  or 
there  we  need  not  worry.  Standards 
rest  on  something  higher  than  drawing 
power.  We  must  offer  what  we  believe 
to  be  the  highest  and  best,  (|uickening 
spiritual  life,  inculcating  the  most  vital 
faith,  embodying  religious  principles  in 
the   truest   service    of   our   fellow    men. 


And  we  will  be  wise  if  we  restrain  our 
tendency  to  judge  others,  and  to  criti- 
cize their  methods  or  envy  their  popu- 
larity. We  are  responsible  for  our 
course  and  not  for  theirs,  and  if  we 
can  satisfy  ourselves  we  will  do  well. 


New  catalogues  have  been  issued  for 
the  six  hundred  and  more  choice  books 
on  the  shelves  of  the  Henry  Pierce 
Library  maintained  at  Unitarian  head- 
quarters, 162  Post  street.  These  books, 
many  of  them  not  found  in  public  li- 
braries, comprise  the  latest  and  best  pub- 
lications on  Religion,  Theology,  Sociol- 
ogy, Biography  and  Philosophy.  They 
are  loaned  without  charge  to  ministers 
of  any  faith  or  denomination,  to  stu- 
dents, and  to  all  who  appreciate  litera- 
ture of  this  character,  the  onh'  qualifica- 
tion being  responsibility,  which  may.  if 
necessary,  be  established  by  a  deposit. 
There  has  also  been  issued  a  separate 
catalogue  of  an  equal  number  of  books 
belonging  to  the  Library,  but  loaned  to 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry for  the  use,  primarily,  of  its  stu- 
dents. These,  when  not  in  actual  use, 
or  needed  for  impending  work,  may  be 
withdrawn  on  application  to  the  presi- 
dent or  his  representative,  at  Dana  street 
and  Allston  way,  Berkeley,  so  that  those 
living  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay  that 
divides  the  San  Francisco  bay  city, 
whatever  it  may  be  locally  named,  may 
be  easily  accommodated. 

Catalogues  will  be  mailed  on  applica- 
tion and  books  will  l)e  sent  by  mail  if 
postage  is  paid.   AiUlrcss  162  I'ost  street. 


Honors  and  promotion  are  especially 
gratifying  when  unsought  and  unexpect- 
ed. ]\iiss  Lucy  Ward  Stebbins,  the  com- 
petent and  appreciated  dean  of  women 
at  the  University  of  California,  has  re- 
cently been  appointed  associate  professor 
of    social    economv,    still    retaining    the 
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deanship.  It  is  in  entire  accord  with  the 
fitness  of  things  that  Miss  Stebbins 
should  enjo}'  so  large  an  opportunity  for 
service  in  an  institution  of  learning  in 
the  foundation  of  which  her  father  bore 
so  large  a  part. 


better  to  wait  till  our  best  powers  may 
be  given  to  it  unreservedly. 


The  action  of  the  Directors  of  the 
Pacific  Coast  Conference  in  postponing 
the  meeting  at  Berkeley  scheduled  for 
May  should  not  be  understood  as 
prompted  by  indifference  or  lack  of  in- 
terest. Nor  does  it  imply  that  the 
church  and  its  interests  are  to  be  al- 
lowed to  suffer  by  reason  of  the  import- 
ance of  national  issues.  After  careful 
consideration  the  suggestions  that  came 
from  various  friends  w^hose  judgment 
was  valued,  were  felt  to  be  so  well  taken 
that  no  other  course  was  open. 

A  conference  to  be  of  value  must  com- 
mand clear  purpose  and  be  vitally  alive. 
As  outlined  by  the  committee  this  meet- 
ing was  to  be  largey  devoted  to  methods 
of  promoting  denominational  welfare 
and  efficiency. 

There  is  a  time  for  all  things,  but  the 
time  to  successfully  arouse  interest  in 
church  support  and  administration  is 
not  when  all  minds  are  preoccupied  by 
events  and  issues  such  as  have  recently 
been  forced  upon  us.  Uncertainty  as  to 
war  has  given  way  to  a  certainty  of 
intense  interest  and  anxiety.  Anything 
save  our  country  and  our  duty  as  citi- 
zens must  be  secondary.  It  is  a  time  to 
make  every  sacrifice  that  may  be  called 
for,  and(  to  husband  all  resources  that 
may  be  needed.  It  is  a  time  when  our 
churches  may  be  trusted  to  be  self-re- 
liant and  to  carry  forward  the  high  pur- 
poses for  which  they  stand  without  the 
support  they  gain  from  meeting  in 
annual  conference.  It  is  no  loss  of  in- 
terest or  devotion  that  occasions  the 
postponement  of  a  meeting  to  which  we 
have  looked  forward  with  pleasant  an- 
ticipations, but  because  we  feel  that  it  is 


It  is  hard  to  account  for  such  an  in- 
excusable occurrence  as  the  dropping 
out  in  a  make-up  of  the  final  paragraphs 
of  the  report  of  the  Redlands  confer- 
ence. The  evening  session  of  the  last 
day  was  the  culmination  of  a  fine  con- 
ference. Both  Mr.  Hodgin  and  Dr.  Eliot 
were  at  their  best  and  both  addresses 
should  have  been  published  in  full.  In 
the  absence  of  a  short-hand  reporter  or 
furnished  abstracts,  reliance  was  placed 
on  the  reports  in  the  Redlands  dailies, 
but  they  proved  meager.  As  a  rule  the 
better  an  address  the  more  inadequate 
the  report,  so  the  report  presented  "a 
lame  and  impotent  conclusion,  ">  and 
such  as  it  was  it  dropped  out  unnoticed 
in  the  make-up,  leaving  the  notice  of 
the  business  session  incomplete,  and 
omitting  altogether  the  evening  session 
■ — the  most  w^eighty  of  the  conference. 
The  excision  was  as  follows : 

The  church  at  Redlands  extended  an 
invitation  for  the  next  conference,  and 
it  was  accepted,  it  being  assumed  that 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  Conference  would 
constitute  a  Southern  Pacific  Division, 
w'hich  w^ould  meet  for  two  years  and 
then  join  a  general  meeting. 

At  7 :30  the  concluding  service  was 
held  and  the  conference  culminated  fit- 
tingly in  two  magnificent  addresses. 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  spoke  on  "Ra- 
tional Optimism,  the  Faith  of  Free 
Church,"  setting  forth  in  characteristic 
clarity  and  orderliness,  the  true  basis 
of  optimism,  and  the  compelling  de- 
mand that  power  shall  be  translated  in 
terms  of  responsibility  and  not  privi- 
ledge. 

Dr.  Eliot  had  the  last  w^ord  in  a  con- 
vincing address  on  "The  Church  Ra- 
tional," giving  a  strong  affirmative  an- 
swer to  the  question  "Is  it  Worth  What 
it  Costs?"  c.  A.  M. 


Baker — In  Los  Angeles,  April  6,  to 
the  wife  of  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Santa 
Ana,  a  son,  John  Hopkins. 
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Notfs 

Rev.  James  M.  Heady  of  Salem,  Ore- 
gon, promptly  offered  his  services  to  the 
government,  applying  to  the  adjutant 
general  of  the  state  for  the  position  of 
chaplain  on  March  26th. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  the  Uni- 
tarian Church  of  Spokane  held  an  Eas- 
ter sale  on  March  29th.  A  chicken  pie 
dinner  was  served  to  business  men  at 
midday,  and  in  the  evening  a  supper 
■was  served  at  the  church,  followed  by 
progressive  whist. 

A  national  Red  Cross  chapter  for 
Fresno  was  organized  on  April  3rd.  Mr. 
Chester  H.  Rowell  was  made  honorary 
chairman.  All  the  chief  civic  bodies  and 
organizations  of  the  city  will  be  repre- 
sented. At  a  mass  meeting  hundreds 
joined  as  charter  members  by  signing 
the  roll  and  paying  the  $1  initiation 
fee. 

On  April  1st  at  San  Diego  IMr.  Bard 
took  Alfred  Noyes's  "Rada"  as  the 
basis  of  his  sermon.  In  the  evening 
Miss  Maude  IMiner,  probation  officer  of 
the  night  court  of  New  York,  spoke  of 
her  experiences  at  Beverly  Home.  Her 
knowledge  and  her  familiarity  with  the 
pitiable  night  life  of  a  great  city  con- 
stitute her  an  authority  on  one  of  the 
most  difficult  of  human  problems. 

On  the  evening  of  April  1st,  Rev. 
Charles  Pease,  at  Sacramento,  gave  the 
third  of  a  series  of  five  lectures  on 
"The  Challenge  of  New  Forces."  Mr. 
Pease  emphasized  the  truth  that  we  live 
in  the  Age  of  Man,  and  that  the  reli- 
gion we  are  developing  is  broadly  hu- 
manitarian. 

On  xVpril  17th  the  week-day  meetings 
which  had  been  held  in  the  Portland 
Unitarian  Church  came  to  close  in  a 
patriotic  service  at  whicli  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  spoke  on  "The  Rebirth  of  a 
Nation."  The  church  was  well  filled, 
many  business  men  having  given  a  por- 
tion of  their  lunch  hour  to  take  part 
in  the  services,  which  were  of  more 
than  usual  solenniity  on  account  of  the 
national  crisis. 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  has  this  month 
preached  in  the  pulpit  of  Denver,  Colo- 


rado, where  Dr.  Utter  is  grateful  for  re- 
lief now  and  then. 

Rev.  Ralph  E.  Conner  will  preach  at 
Santa  Cruz  on  the  morning  of  Sunday, 
May  6th,  after  which  he  will  come  north, 
taking  part  in  the  Unitarian  Club  dinner 
to  be  held  on  Monday,  the  7th. 

On  April  15th  Reedley  and  Dinuba 
liberals  journeyed  to  the  Fresno  Unitar- 
ian Church  for  a  joint  service  with 
Fresno.  Hanford  and  Clovis  Unitarians, 
followed  by  an  indoor  basket  picnic  in 
the  church  parlors. 

Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard  has  been  elected 
a  member  of  the  Board  of  City  Ccmncil 
of  San  Diego,  receiving  the  largest  vote 
of  any  candidate.  If  he  can  convince 
his  associates  that  they  cannot  do  better 
than  follow  his  advice  San  Diego  will  be 
well  governed. 

Rev.  William  Short  has  resigned  as 
minister  of  the  church  at  Palo  Alto, 
desiring  to  continue  studies  in  connec- 
tion Avith  social  reform.  His  resigna- 
tion will  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the 
present  church  year,  July  1st.  His 
people  have  become  nnich  attached  to 
him  and  regret  his  departure. 

Rev.  Charles  Pease  of  Sacramento 
vigorously  protests  against  proposed 
legislation  seeking  to  force  the  Bil)le  in- 
to the  public  schools  "as  a  direct  attack 
upon  the  fundamental  principles  of 
democracy.  The  framers  of  our  Con- 
stitution plainly  saw  that  no  sound 
national  life  is  possible  where  legisla- 
tion is  permitted  to  interfere  in  the 
domain  of  moral  and  religious  opinion. 

Reform  legislation  in  recent  times 
narrowly  misses  being  the  most  deadly 
menace  to  our  Republic. 

The  sectarian  in  morals  and  religion 
disregards  that  majority  opinion  that  is 
the  safeguard  of  liberty.  The  effort  to 
force  the  Bible  into  the  schools  is  of  a 
piece  with  this  general  tendency  of  .sec- 
tarian morals  and  should  be  defeated. 
It  is  the  first  step  toward  that  tyranny 
of  opinion  that  is  tlie  mo.st  deadly  foe  of 
liberty." 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Letham  of  Victoria  and 
Rev.  John  C.  Perkins,  D.  D.,  of  Seattle, 
enjoyed  an  exchange  of  pulpits  on  April 
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15th,  which  was  mutually  satisfactory. 
It  is  not  often  so  easy  to  effect  interna- 
tional intercourse. 

''The  Unitarian  Attitude  Toward  Ee- 
vivals :  Once  Born,  Twice  Born,  Oft 
Born  and  Never  Born  People,"  was  the 
subject  of  the  short  sermon  prelude  by 
Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  at  the  meeting 
of  the  Reedley-Dinuba  Fellowship  the 
afternoon  of  Easter  Sunday,  April  8th. 

Rev.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  D.  D., 
president  of  the  Meadville  Divinity 
School,  Avith  his  wife,  are  spending  his 
vacation  in  California.  On  April  15th  he 
preached  at  Los  Angeles  on  "The  More 
Abundant  Life. ' '  The  following  Sunday 
he  filled  Mr.  Goodridge's  pulpit  at  Santa 
Barbara.  He  preached  at  San  Francisco 
on  the  2S'th,  and  on  May  6th  will  preach 
at  Berkeley  in  the  morning  and  Alameda 
in  the  evening. 

Dr.  Southworth  goes  north  after  the 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Pacific 
Fnitarian  School  on  May  lltli,  making 
his  first  stop  at  Eugene  and  arriving  in 
Portland  by  the  20th.  He  will  probably 
proceed  to  Seattle  and  return  by  the  way 
of  Canada. 

Good  Friday  was  sympathetically  ob- 
served by  a  service  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco church.  ]\Ir.  Dutton  spoke  on 
"The  ]\Iartyrdom  of  ]\lan." 

"The  central  thought  of  Christ's  gos- 
pel." he  said,  "was  that  some  things 
could  only  be  achieved  or  saved  by 
dying  for  them.  We  give  our  lives  and 
those  of  our  children  for  the  sake  of 
great  principles  and  weaker  peoples, 
.iust  as  Christ  gave  His  life  on  the  cross 
for  the  things  He  thought  right  and 
true — the  real  principles  of  righteous- 
ness and  brotherhood." 

The  Unitarian  Young  People's  Fra- 
ternity of  Portland,  Oregon,  a  society 
composed  of  college  and  high  school 
students,  were  ho.sts  at  a  card  and  dan- 
cing party  on  ]\Iareh  30th.  This  is 
one  of  several  such  events  which  have 
proved  most  enjoyable  during  the  win- 
ter season. 

On  the  morning  of  April  8th,  ]Mr. 
Ruess  of  Fresno  chose  as  the  subject  of 
his  sermon  prelude  "The  Sin  of  Luxury 


in  Days  of  War."  "Daring  to  Livt;  as 
an  Immortal"  was  the  subject  of  the 
Easter  sermon. 

Some  of  the  Eastern  churches  are  very 
generous  in  their  contribution  for  the 
missionary  work  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association.  The  Arling- 
ton Street  Church  of  Boston  sent  it 
$3,286  as  its  ciuota  of  the  amount  called 
for. 

On  the  evening  of  Sunday.  ]\Iay  6th, 
there  will  be  held  at  the  Unitarian  church 
of  Alameda  a  L'^nitarian  rally,  at  which 
all  the  present  and  former  members  of 
the  society  are  asked  to  join  in  a  supper 
at  half  past  six.  At  eight  o'clock  Rev. 
Franklin  C.  South w^orth,  D.  D.,  will 
preach. 

The  Long  Beach  Church  paid  an  ap- 
preciated compliment  to  Mrs.  Clyde 
Burdick  of  Minneapolis  upon  her  de- 
parture from  California.  She  was  one 
of  the  organizers  of  the  church  and  has 
been  foremost  in  the  liberal  movement. 
The  Woman 's  Alliance  served  a  supper 
in  the  patriotically  decorated  audi- 
torium. ]\Iany  expressions  of  regard 
and  appreciation  were  voiced  by  friends 
and  the  entertainment  concluded  with  a 
heartfelt  singing  of  Auld  Lang  Syne. 

The  San  Jose  church  held  its  annual 
meeting  on  April  3rd.  The  reports 
showed  every  department  of  the  organi- 
zation to  be  prosperous  and  growing. 
A  number  of  new  members  have  affi- 
liated with  the  church  during  the  last 
year;  all  branches  are  free  from  debt, 
and  in  some  instances  obligations  have 
been  met  in  advance. 

Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  showing 
was  made  by  the  Woman's  Alliance, 
which  has  not  only  more  than  doubled 
its  membership  within  the  year  but  is 
still  increasing  the  number  at  a  rapid 
rate.  Stable  conditions  also  obtain  in 
the  Sunday  School  and  Emerson  class. 

Pledges,  both  moral  and  financial, 
made  during  the  evening,  augur  a  con- 
tinuance of  the  general  progress. 

Dr.  Earl  M.  AYilbur.  on  the  evening 
of  April  5th,  gave  a  lecture  at  the  Rich- 
mond church  on  "How  the  Gospels 
Grew.".     By    means    of    charts    he    set 
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forth    the    various    elements    that    went 
into  the  making  of  the  Christian  Bible. 

In  his  Easter  sermon  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess  spoke  forcefully  of  the  wickedness 
of  extravagance  and  luxury  in  times  of 
war.    He  said : 

"To  be  extravagant  and  wasteful  and 
luxurious  may  be  a  sin  and  I  believe  it  is 
a  sin  even  in  times  of  peace,  but  in  time 
of  war,  especially  a  world  war  like  this 
one,  it  is  such  a  sin  as  eventually  to  be 
treated  as  a  crime. 

' '  The  first  thing  to  learn  for  us  plain, 
ordinary  citizens, — women  as  well  as  men 
— is  that  the  time  for  display  of  extrava- 
gance and  luxury  is  over,  and  that  lux- 
ury has  now  become  indecent  and  in- 
human and  unpatriotic.  If  you  have 
money  to  throw  away,  give  it  to  the  Red 
Cross.  The  innumerable  conventions  that 
are  not  necessary,  the  endless  expensive 
celebrations  that  are  not  necessary,  com- 
petitions in  extravagance,  are  out  of 
place.  They  do  not  become  a  serious  peo- 
ple facing  a  serious  situation." 

At  the  first  of  a  series  of  noon-day 
meetings  held  at  the  Unitarian  Church, 
Portland,  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  in  an 
addres.s  on  ''The  Rebirth  of  a  True 
National  Spirit,"  said: 

"The  problem  now  is  not  so  much 
one  of  military  unification,  as  it  is  the 
securing  of  an  efficient  civilian  unitv 
of  the  100,000,000  people  in  the  United 
States,  hailing  from  all  quarters  of 
the  globe." 

He  expressed  the  belief  that  of  the 
large  number  of  so-called  German- 
Americans  living  in  the  country  99  per 
cent  will  prove  loyal.  He  said  that 
they  were  naturally  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion which  would  mean  anguish  to 
them,  and  for  that  reason  should  com- 
mand the  respect  of  the  other  people 
of  the  country. 

Tlie  Boston  headquarters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Unitarian  Association  at  25  Beacon 
Street  is  on  the  corner  of  Bowdoin 
Street,  adjoining  the  State  House,  and 
the  Directors  of  the  Association,  thinking 
it  might  be  found  a  convenient  place  for 
committee  or  office  rooms,  information  or 
registry  bureaus,  or  for  the  collection  of 
supplies,  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Commonwealth  the  entire  first  floor  of 


the  building,  together  with  the  services 
of  certain  meml)ers  of  the  executive  and 
clerical  staff.  Governor  ]\IcCall  grate- 
fully acknowledged  the  offer  and  inti- 
mated that  it  would  pi'()l)ably  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Rev.  ]\r.  M.  ^langasarian  of  Chicago, 
who  is  filling  the  vacant  pulpit  at  Spo- 
kane, is  a  native  of  Armenia,  who  left 
that  country  when  a  youth.  He  was  at 
one  time  a  Presbyterian  minister  in 
Philadelphia  and  afterward,  for  three 
years,  delivered  lectures  from  an  inde- 
pendent platform  in  that  city.  For 
the  last  16  years  he  has  been  lecturing 
for  the  Independent  Religious  Society 
of  Chicago. 

The  subjects  of  his  first  addresses 
are:  April  1,  "What  Is  the  Moral  and 
Intellectual  Standing  of  America?" 
April  8,  "Two  IModern  Teachers:  The 
English  Shakespeare  and  the  German 
Goethe";  "April  15,  "Peace  Makers 
and  Peace  Breakers." 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  believes 
in  homes.  He  lately  urged  his  hearei-s 
to  "Buy  a  Home  First."     He  said: 

"There  is  something  about  'Home, 
home,  sweet,  sweet  home'  that  stirs  the 
blood  and  nerves  a  man  to  his  duty. 
But  it  is  impossible  to  feel  any  kind  of 
a  thrill,  as  we  sing  'Flat,  flat,  sweet, 
sweet  flat. ' 

"The  man  doesn't  live  whose  heart 
belongs  to  the  possessions  of  another 
man  as  to  his  own.  France  has  won  for 
herself  immortal  honor  in  the  present 
war  largely  because  France  is  a  land  of 
home-owners,  and  for  those  ancestral 
homes  no  sacrifice  was  too  great  or  bat- 
tle too  bloody.  Therefore  it  may  be 
accepted  as  true  that  a  land  of  home- 
owners will  be  loyal   and  brave. 

The  Annual  Ladies'  Xiglit  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  California  will  be 
held  at  the  Hotel  Whitcomb,  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  INIonday,  May  7th.  The  topic 
for  discussion  will  be  "Liberty  and 
Lovalty, "  the  speakers  being  Rev. 
Ralph  E.  Conner,  Rev.  Chas.  F.  Dole, 
INIrs.  Pilizabeth  Gerberding  and  Rev. 
F.  C.  Southworth.  A  general  invitation 
is  extended  to  all  who  would  like  to 
attend.  Reception  at  six,  dinner  at 
half-past  six. 
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The  Reason  Why 

Los  Angeles,  March  18,  1917. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian, San  Francisco  Calif.  AVhat  was  the 
great  appeal  of  Unitarianism  to  poets 
like  Longfellow,  Holmes,  Hawthorne, 
Lowell,  Emerson  and  others  of  poetical 
talent  also  the  great  dramatic  artists 
like  Charlotte  Cushman,  Jas.  E.  Mur- 
doch and  many  following  the  artistic  and 
literary  profession  ? 

Kindly  answer  in  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian and  oblige. 

Yours  most  truly, 

AV.  H. 

It  is  easy,  or  difficult,  to  answer  such 
questions  as  these,  according  to  the 
standpoint  of  the  person  to  whom  the 
appeal  is  made.  One  who  has  no  sympa- 
thy with  the  attitude  of  thought  that  we 
call  Unitarianism  finds  it  hard  to  find 
any  valid  reason  for  any  one  ever  to 
have  been  a  Unitarian.  At  the  same 
time  he  hardly  could  feel  justified  in 
claiming  that  so  fine  a  body  of  men  were 
all  victims  of  delusion  or  misled  by  false 
doctrines.  On  the  other  hand  one  bred 
in  the  faith  would  find  it  difficult  to  dis- 
cover any  reason  why  men  of  intelli- 
gence and  high  idealism  could  fail  to  be 
Unitarians,  but  endeavoring  to  lay  aside 
too  favorable  prejudices,  and  to  preserve 
an  unbiased  historical  outlook,  confined 
to  the  time  at  which  each  of  these  dis- 
tinguished people  elected  to  be  classed 
with  the  dissenting  few,  it  would  seem 
to  be  accounted  for  hj  some  positive,  con- 
vincing cause. 

The  many  inherit  religious  affiliations. 
Lacking  strong  personal  convictions  sons 
and  daughters  accept  family  tradition 
and  usages.  But  those  who  think  and 
are  free  are  apt  to  be  independent  and 
to  question,  and  finally  to  find  a  form  of 
faith  that  is  in  harmony  with  their  gen- 
eral thinking  and  feeling. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  what  is 
called  Unitarianism  is  not  a  modern  in- 
vention, a  departure  from  any  already 
established  religion.  Its  early  representa- 
tives were  men  of  high  character  and 
strong  conscience  who  had  no  other  pur- 
pose than  to  be  sincere  and  honest 
Christians.  They  had  grown  distrustful 
of  dogmas  that  seemed  to  them  out  of 


harmony  with  the  spirit  of  Jesus.  They 
were  simply  liberals  in  the  Congrega- 
tional church  that  had  come  down  from 
their  Puritan  forefathers  who  were 
sternly  Calvinistie.  For  years  they  were 
called  liberals,  but  when  they  ceased  to 
preach  what  were  called  evangelical  doc- 
trines, chief  among  which  was  that  God 
was  not  one  but  three,  they  were  first 
o.stracized  and  then  in  opprobrium  called 
"Unitarians."  They  had  no  desire  to 
form  a  new  sect.  They  felt  they  were 
true  to  the  essentials  of  the  religion 
founded  by  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  When 
they  could  not  persuade  their  brethren  to 
come  with  them,  they  accepted  the  name 
and  went  on. not  primarily  to  seek  denom- 
inational .success,  but  to  do  their  part  in 
the  only  way  they  could  in  bringing  in 
the  kingdom  of  God  in  the  way  that 
Jesus  proclaimed.  They  became  the 
church  of  the  two  commandments,  and 
the  Sermon  on  the  jNIount.  They  made 
life  the  test  of  religion  instead  of  the  ac- 
ceptance of  creeds  they  could  not  believe. 

Poets  are  at  least  broad  minded,  and 
are  gifted  with  imagination  and  aspira- 
tion. They  are  led  of  the  spirit  and  spurn 
the  literal.  They  are  men  of  feeling,  and 
religion  would  attract  where  theology 
would  repel.  There  is  also  in  the  artistic 
temperament  an  antipathy  to  the  grim 
and  severe.  Hope,  trust  and  joy  appeal. 
The  soaring  skylark  inspires  song.  Safety 
and  a  cage  stir  no  emotions.  Poets  and 
artists  would  be  free  and  their  minds 
abhor  formulas.  They  are  naturally  lib- 
erals and  are  inclined  to  revolt  from  the 
accepted.  They  are  not  timid  nor  much 
concerned  with  orthodoxy  in  any  form. 
They  are  accustomed  to  being  in  the  mi- 
nority and  are  not  disturbed  at  being 
considered  outside  the  pale. 

]\Iost  of  these  people  were  of  New  Eng- 
land and  they  could  hardly  help  being 
Unitarians  for  it  was  the  accepted  faith 
of  most  of  the  brave  and  the  free  of  the 
time  who  were  gifted  with  a  high  degree 
of  intelligence.  The  appeal  was  in  the 
air  and  found  ready  response,  in  the 
spirit  that  made  them  poets  and  seers. 
— The  Editor. 


Health  is,  indeed,  so  necessary  to  all 
the  duties,  as  well  as  the  pleasures,  of 
life  that  the  crime  of  squandering  it  is 
equal  to  the  folly — Samuel  Johnson. 
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Rev.  William  A.  Simclav  in 
Buffalo 

The  eight  weeks'  evangelistic  cam- 
paign inaugurated  by  ]\fr.  Sunday  in 
Buffalo  on  January  28  came  to  an  end 
on  ]\Iarch  25.  As  in  other  cities,  the 
evangelist  Avas  given  an  extraordinary 
reception  when  he  came,  and  an  equally 
remarkable  leave-taking  when  he  went. 
No  President  or  crowned  earthly  po- 
tentate could  have  had  a  greater  ova- 
tion than  this  self-styled  ambassador 
of  Christ.  Audiences  aggregating  close 
to  60,000  persons  attended  the  four 
services  on  his  closing  Sunday.  He 
bore  away  with  him  a  certified  check, 
signed  on  the  platform  after  the  even- 
ing session  by  the  president  of  a  lead- 
ing bank,  in  person,  for  $42,000,  with 
a  promise  of  more  to  come.  The  Twen- 
tieth Century  limited  on  the  New  York 
Central  Lines,  which  does  not  usually 
stop  in  Buffalo,  was  halted  in  the  rail- 
road yards  long  enough  for  the  Sunday 
party  to  get  on  board,  on  their  way 
to  Winona  Lake,  Indiana,  for  ]\Ir.  Sun- 
day's rest  previous  to  undertaking  the 
most  ambitious  campaign  of  his  career 
in  New  York  City. 

To  continue  with  a  few  statistics,  the 
estimated  attendance  during  the  eight 
weeks  at  the  tabernacle  was  1,020,440. 
The  number  of  '"trail  hitters"  was  35,- 
785.  Besides  the  closing  " free-will" 
offering  to  the  evangelist,  collections 
were  made  for  campaign  expenses,  in- 
cluding erection  of  the  temporary  struc- 
ture in  which  the  revival  was  held,  and 
the  pay  of  Mr.  Sunday's  numerous  as- 
sistants, of  $59,922.27  and  for  local 
charities  of  $6,873.63.  Buffalo  thus  fell 
behind  Boston  some  300,000  in  attend- 
ance, 9,000  in  trail  hitters  and  $30,000 
in  the  free-will  offering.  Considering 
the  much  greater  size  of  Boston  and 
the  far  more  thickly  settled  metropoli- 
tan district  around  it,  Buffalo  may  be 
said  to  have  done  distinctly  better  for 
]\Ir.  Sunday  in  proportion  to  its  size 
and  resources. 

AVhat  may  be  said  of  the  total  effect 
of  this  phenomenal  campaign  on  the 
life  of  the  city  as  a  whole?  The  ques- 
tion is  a  very  difficult  one  for  which  to 


find  a  satisfying  answer.  On  Sunday, 
April  1,  most  of  the  leading  evangelical 
churches,  which  supported  the  revival, 
reported  taking  in  a  large  accession  to 
memi)er.ship,  in  one  case  claimed  to  be 
five  hundred  persons.  Although  it  has 
been  apparent  that  a  number  of  liberal 
orthodox  ministers  have  been  anything 
but  enthusiastic  over  Mr.  Sunday's 
methods,  there  has  been  nothing  like 
a  public  protest  in  any  quarter  except 
from  certain  correspondents  of  the 
newspapers  and  from  the  few  unquali- 
fiedly liberal  pulpits.  Leading  business 
men  and  society  women  have  given  the 
evangelist  their  hearty  support.  He 
has  spoken  to  selected  audiences  in 
some  of  the  wealthiest  homes,  and  be- 
fore one  or  more  of  the  principal  clubs. 
His  assistants  have  addressed  audiences 
of  working  men  in  most  of  the  large 
industrial  plants  of  this  manufacturing 
city.  The  newspapers  have  given  cor- 
dial editorial  commendation  from  be- 
ginning to  end  as  M'ell  as  most  generous 
space  in  their  news  columns,  both  for 
^Ir.  Sunday's  copyrighted  sermons  and 
for  elaborate  descriptions  of  his  oratory 
and  typical  scenes  at  the  tabernacle. 

^Ir.  Sunday  himself  has  impressed 
different  observers  most  variously.  He 
is  not  on  the  whole  a  magnetic  person, 
as  might  be  supposed.  He  is  a  master 
of  practical  psychology,  and  has 
learned  by  his  unexampled  experience 
to  play  upon  the  multitude  at  will. 
His  chorister.  Homer  A.  Rodeheaver, 
is  a  genius  in  his  line,  moulding  the 
vast  assembly  by  the  power  of  song 
into  a  perfect  unison  of  response  to  the 
passionate  on.set  of  the  evangelist.  The 
singing  of  the  great  chorus  of  3500 
voices  is  in  itself  a  wonderful  inspira- 
tion. I\Ir.  Sunday's  gymnastics  on  the 
I)latform  have  been  described  so  often 
that  nothing  needs  to  be  said  of  them 
here.  Not  a  particle  of  reverence,  or  of 
the  feeling  of  participating  in  a  reli- 
gious service,  seems  to  be  present.  The 
whole  business  is  taken  as  a  unique  sort 
of  vaudeville.  Even  the  trail  hittei*s 
do  not  show  evidence  in  most  cases  of 
special  earnestness  or  consecration. 
How  the  churches  can  essimilate  and 
utilize  such  material  remains  to  I)e 
seen. 
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What  stays  most  prominently  in  the 
mind  now  that  the  campaign  is  over  is 
an  impression  of  the  consummate  or- 
ganization which  seems  rather  to  use 
the  talent  of  Mr.  Sunday  for  its  pur- 
poses, than  to  be  the  creation  of  that 
talent,  remarkable  as  it  undoubtedly  is. 
Setting  aside  certain  violent  extremes 
of  mental  attitude  and  physical  gesture, 
the  evangelist  seems  almost  petty  be- 
side the  system  of  which  he  is  the 
center. 

The  reaction  of  Mr.  Sunday's  work 
upon  the  liberal  churches  has  been  most 
interesting  and  significant.  The  two 
Universalist  churches  have  engaged  in 
"rational"  revivals,  as  they  have  been 
termed,  with  encouraR'ing  results.  At 
the  First  Unitarian  Church  a  series  of 
seven  Sunday  evening  services  was  held, 
closing  on  April  1.  i\Ir.  Boynton  took 
for  his  general  topic  ''The  Unitarian 
Interpretation  of  Certain  Current  Doc- 
trines." The  subjects  were  The  Bible, 
Creation,  The  Fall  of  Man,  The  Atone- 
ment, The  Chri.st,  Future  Punishment, 
and  The  Resurrection.  After  each  ad- 
dress, questions  from  the  audience  were 
answered.  The  church,  which  holds  be- 
tween five  and  six  hundred  persons,  was 
filled  throughout  this  series  of  services 
and  several  times  chairs  had  to  be 
brought  in.  The  congregations  were  at 
least  three-quarters  of  them  from  other 
churches.  Their  interest  was  marked. 
Several  hundred  free  tracts  were  taken 
from  the  tables  in  the  vestibule,  and 
many  copies  of  Dr.  Pierce's  "Soul  of 
the  Bible,"  and  Dr.  Sunderland's 
"Origin  and  Character  of  the  Bible" 
were  sold. 

By  saying  comparatively  little  about 
the  Universalists,  Christian  Scientists 
and  Theosophists,  and  centering  his  re- 
peated and  bitter  attacks  upon  the  Uni- 
tarians, Mr.  Sunday  did  his  best  to  help 
us.  Such  remarks  as  "to  hell  with  the 
Unitarians"  on  his  first  Sunday  after- 
noon, and  "God  never  heard  the  prayer 
of  a  Unitarian,"  quoted  and  discussed 
in  the  newspapers,  did  more  than  we 
ourselves  could  have  done  to  advertise 
the  T^nitarian  cause.  In  addition,  large 
display  advertisements  were  employed 
each  Saturday  in  two  morning  and 
three  evening  newspapers.      One  morn- 


ing and  one  evening  paper  printed  ex- 
tended synopses  of  Air.  Boynton 's  ad- 
dresses, and  the  other  papers  printed 
shorter  extracts.  This  exceptional  pub- 
licity led  to  a  widespread  discussion 
of  the  Unitarian  ideas,  which  has  by 
no  means  subsided.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  an  unusually  large  number 
of  new  members  will  be  received  into 
the  church  on  Easter  Sunday.  On  the 
whole,  however  much  or  little  the  evan- 
gelical forces  of  Buffalo  and  the  com- 
munity in  general  may  have  profited 
from  Mr.  Sunday's  visit,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  of  the  advantage  our  own 
church  has  derived  from  it. 

— R.  W.  B. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lucius  Phetteplace 

Eev.   Andrew  Fish 

It  is  with  great  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  and  ]\Irs.  Lucius  Phet- 
teplace of  Eugene,  Oregon.  Mrs.  Phet- 
teplace died  on  February  21st,  to  be 
followed  by  her  husband  on  ]\Iarch  5th. 
Both  had  lived  for  over  eighty  years 
and  leave  records  of  honor  and  good 
deeds.  They  were  born  in  New  York 
State ;  their  early  married  life  was 
spent  in  Michigan,  and  about  fifteen 
years  ago,  after  many  years  of  farming 
in  the  j\Iiddle  West,  they  came  to  live 
in  Eugene. 

They  were  closely  associated  with  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  this  city,  and 
their  names  are  the  first  two  on  the 
church  roll.  Even  before  a  church  was 
organized  Mr.  Phetteplace  occupied  a 
place  at  the  head  of  the  provisional 
organization.  IMrs.  Phetteplace  was  a 
useful  member  of  the  Alliance,  being 
especially  interested  in  the  work  of  the 
Post  Office  JMission.  She  was  secretary 
to  the  Eugene  branch  of  the  mission. 
Up  till  the  last  few  day  she  was  keenly 
interested.  Her  labors  were  never  per- 
functorily performed  but  she  looked  to 
see  the  fruit  of  her  work,  rejoicing 
when  she  saw  success  and  often  speak- 
ing of  her  disappointment  when  others 
failed  to  respond  to  the  reasonable  reli- 
gion that  was  so  attractive  to  her. 

On  account  of  feebleness  and  age 
their  attendance  at  church  had  been  in- 
termittent for  some  time  but  it  is  pleas- 
ant  to   remember   that    thev   were    able 
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to  be  together  in  the  congregation  in 
Januarj^  last  when  their  friend.  Dr. 
Earl  M.  AVilbur  of  Berkeley,  preached. 
This  was  their  last  chnrch  service. 

Mr.  Phetteplace  saw  active  service  in 
Lincoln's  army  with  the  19th  Regiment 
of  Michigan  Volunteer  Infantry.  For 
some  time  he  was  a  prisoner  of  war  and 
spent  four  weeks  in  the  famous  Libby 
prison  at  Richmond,  Va.  He  was  ex- 
changed and  rose  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  1864.  He  was  a  man  of  more  than 
usual  force  of  character  and  universally 
esteemed  for  his  integrity. 

For  some  little  time  before  he  died 
he  needed  constant  attention  and  this 
service  Mrs.  Phetteplace  rendered  in 
spite  of  her  own  weakness.  It  was  ob- 
vious to  all  that  she  was  overtaxing  her 
strength,  but  it  was  characteristic  of 
her  loving  devotion.  It  so  happened 
that  her  powers  gave  out  before  his  and 
after  a  few  days'  illness  she  passed 
away.     He  lingered  a  little  while  longer. 

In  their  passing  was  no  undue  sad- 
ness. Full  of  years,  esteemed  by  all, 
surrounded  by  friends,  comforted  by 
their  religion,  they  took  the  Great 
Journey  almost  together. 


The  Eeligioii  of  Good  Will 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin. 

In  a.  time  like  this  when  the  issues 
of  peace  and  war  hang  in  the  balance, 
when  strife,  hatred,  incrimination  and 
unreason  run  riot  in  so  many  places 
the  one  thing  we  most  need  is  the  gos- 
pel of  good  will.  It  is  possible  for  a 
nation  to  wage  war  in  the  spirit  of 
good  will  toward  its  antagonist,  though 
that  is  a  severe  strain  upon  human 
nature. 

I  feel  that  this  nation  is  dominated 
today,  as  it  always  has  been  dominated, 
by  a  sentiment  of  good  will  toward  all 
the  nations  of  the  world.  Large  num- 
bers of  the  American  people  feel  that 
war  with  the  central  powers  of  Europe 
is  inevitable,  though  they  harbor  in 
their  minds  no  essential  feeling  of  ill 
will  toward  those  powers ;  they  simply 
feel  that  the  passions  of  war  have 
driven  those  powers  into  a  course  which 
we  as  a  sovereign  nation  are  bound  in 
the  very  nature  of  things  to  resist, 
not  simply  for  our  OAvn  sakes,  but  for 


the  good  of  the  world,  the  central  pow- 
ers included. 

There  are  those  in  this  congregation 
who  feel  very  strongly  that  if  we  are 
drawn  into  this  war  we  have  forever 
thrown  over  the  one  sacred  thing 
America  stands  for  in  the  world  and 
have  become  a  perverted  and  degen- 
erate nation  whose  ideals  have  been 
trailed  in  the  dust. 

There  are  others  who  feel  just  as 
strongly  that  if  we  recede  from  the 
position  we  have  taken  and  refuse  to 
back  that  position  by  force,  if  need  be, 
we  have  virtually  abdicated  our  posi- 
tion as  a  nation,  have  turned  our  backs 
on  the  one  thing  for  which  America 
stands  and  are  for  the  sake  of  our  own 
comfort  and  safety  leaving  others  to 
fight  our  battles,  we  being  too  coward- 
ly to  fight  them  ourselves. 

IMomentous  as  the  decision  is,  and 
must  be,  I  feel  that  there  is  something 
even  more  momentous  than  that  deci- 
sion itself,  that  is  the  motive  or  feel- 
ing that  we  entertain  toward  our  pros- 
pective antagonists.  If  we  enter  the 
contest  in  the  spirit  of  bravado,  seltisli 
hatred  and  lust  for  power  and  position 
that  attitude  will  eat  out  the  very  soul 
of  our  nation  regardless  of  the  military 
outcome.  To  hold  aloof  from  the  con- 
test in  the  spirit  of  pharisaical  self- 
righteousness,  considering  only  our  own 
sordid  self-interest  and  comfort,  the  re- 
sult will  be  equally  deadening  and  de- 
structive to  our  higher  life. 

It  is  most  important  that  we  as  a 
people  search  our  hearts,  free  ourselves 
from  all  cant  and  self-delusion  and  de- 
termine just  how  pure  or  how  sordid 
are  the  motives  that  are  prompting  us 
to  either  the  one  decision  or  the  other. 


Reminiscences  of  a  Pioneer 

When  preparations  were  being  made 
for  the  anniversary  breakfast  of  the 
Channing  Auxiliary  one  of  the  charter 
members  addressed  another,  recalling  the 
days  of  begiiniings  thirty  years  ago.  She 
failed  to  recall  the  fact  that  for  eighty 
successive  months  slie  had  edited  tlie  re- 
markable series  of  publications  called 
"Scattered  Leaves."    She  wrote: 

So  the  Channing  has  a  birthday  party 
and  is  celebrating  a  generation  of  vigor- 
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ous  work.  None  can  feel  the  zast  of  it 
like  the  pioneers.  I  suppose  that  is  what 
it  means  to  be  a  pioneer. 

Do  you  remember  those  chilly  de- 
pressing days  in  the  down  to^^^l  Post  St. 
rooms  where  we  started  the  Post  Office 
Mission  work  before  the  present  church 
was  built;  where  we  used  to  go  twice  a 
week  for  a  long,  grubby  day  ?  The  great 
exhileration  being  that  wonderful  Har- 
riet Kelsey  who  could  so  fire  one  with 
enthusiasm  that  solid  ground  under  foot 
was  not  necessary.  And  then  later  we 
did  that  series  of  calendars,  beginning 
in  1891  and  on  up  through  those  bril- 
liant artistic  and  financial  successes.  It 
covered  years.  What  talent  and  pleas- 
ure went  into  that  work.  Gone  into  the 
great  silence  are  many  of  those  workers, 
but  you.  dear  Pioneers,  are  still  with  us. 
You  held  us  all  steady. 

Then  came  the  lecture  courses  and  the 
open  air  dramatic  performances.  Of 
course  you  hold  it  in  mind  that  the 
Channing  gave  the  first  out  door  play 
in  our  environment;  "As  You  Like  It," 
at  Sutro  's  Garden,  and  how  JNIrs.  AYilson 
made  her  great  strike  on  the  weather. 

She  won  out  with  large  odds.  A 
friend  in  the  church  once  said:  "How 
you  Channing  people  do  blow  your  own 
horns."  The  obvious  reply  was :  "Any 
craft  in  this  foggy  region  that  doesn't 
will  be  riui  down." 

I  have  Imown  but  little  of  the  work  in 
later  years,  but  of  this  I  am  sure,  to  the 
workers  comes  the  greatest  joy. 

R.  G.  C. 


An  Interesting  Letter 
A  literary  executor  searching  the  let- 
ters received  by  the  late  Dr.  Bartol  of 
Boston,  lately  came  across  perhaps  the 
first  letter  written  by  Dr.  Stebbins  after 
his  arrival  in  California.  Thinking  it 
might  be  of  interest  it  was  sent  to  a 
friend  in  San  Francisco,  and  by  a 
strange  coincidence  it  arrived  the  very 
day  that  the  Hardy  memorial  tablet 
was  erected  in  the  church  over  which 
he  was  installed  on  the  day  on  which 

the  letter  was  written. 

San  Francisco, 
September  11,  1864. 

My  Dear  Friend:  ■^* 

We   are   all  arrived  safely  and  well  after  a 
prosperous  voyage.     We  suffered  as  little  as  we 


expected  from  sea-sickness  and  tedium.  On 
our  arrival  Wednesday  morning  the  7th  Sep- 
tember we  found  that  the  Overland  Mail  had 
been  interrupted  and  that  we  must  wait  the 
steamer  on  the   13th  to  take  our  letters. 

First  impressions  are  agreeable  and  pleasant. 
A  queer  town  for  an  American  city,  yet  full  of 
suggestion  and  all  rough  with  life.  We  are 
at  the  hotel  yet  but  hope  to  get  into  our  own 
house  soon.  This  morning  the  services  of  my 
installation  were  conducted  with  much  im- 
pressiveuess  and  interest  to  all.  Guess  the  emo- 
tions that  struggled  in  my  breast  as  I  put 
on  dear  King's  gown!  Did  not  the  Immortal 
descend  and  kindly  arrange  its  folds?  A  try- 
ing occasion  and  I  am  relieved  that  it  is  over, 
Ihe  people  were  all  eager  to  see  the  coming  man 
and  hear  him  open  his  mouth.  The  iutensest 
interest  seemed  to  pervade  the  audience,  to 
know  how  I  looked,  acted  and  used  the  mother 
tongue.  They  saw  and  heard  and  I  guess  were 
satisfied  and  breathed  free.  Many  in  the  audi- 
ence were  weeping  as  I  went  in,  the  occasion 
and  its  suggestions  bringing  back  the  dear 
memory  and  holy  sorrow.  Mrs.  King  could  not 
sustain  herself  to  be  present.  I  have  met  her 
and  she  is  very  cordial  and  desirous  to  render 
us  any  aid  in  her  power.  You  cannot  conceive 
how  that  church  edifice  is  pervaded  by  King's 
spirit  and  presence.  It  is  a  noble  structure, 
his  beauty-loving  soul  in  architecture.  A  copy 
of  it  will  be  sent  to  the  A.  U.  A.  in  Boston,  I 
am  told.  Bellows  is  well  and  full  of  life  and 
activity.  His  presence  here  has  been  of  un- 
speakable value  to  our  cause.  How  dear  all  the 
former  associations  are  to  me  at  this  distance! 
Do  write  me  a  letter  now  and  then  to  keep  up 
the  electric  circuit,  and  send  me  whatever  you 
print. 

Our  love  to  you  all  and  to  Mary  if  she  is  with 
you.     How  I  wish  I  had  her  still  for  a  hearer. 
Yours  indeed, 

H.  Stebbins. 


Fragment 

The  ass  that  looks  upon  the  stars 
Is  not  less  asinine ; — the  base 
And  cowardly  that  boasts  of  scars. 
Or  wears  a  crown,  may  take  the  place 
Of  generous  spirits,  in  the  throng 
Where  usurpation  reigns ;    for  men 
Confound  the  worthy  with  the  strong. 
Nor  weigh  pretension's  clamor  vain. 

The  hollowest  vessel  sound  the  loudest, 
The  richest  treasures  deepest  lie; 
Yet  piled  up  wealth,  and  rank  the  proudest, 
Are  but  tumultuous  vanity. 
I  am  a  prince — with  princely  spirit, 
A  ruler — if  I  rule  my  heart; 
A  titled  heir — if  I  inherit 
Of  virtue,  wisdom,  truth,  a  part. 
— Derzhavin.    (Translated  from  the  Eussian 
bv  Sir  John  Bowring.) 


The  two  great  blessings  of  life  are 
health  and  good  humor,  and  none  con- 
tribute more  to  one  another. — Temple. 
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3«  il^moriam 
Henry  H.  Wood 

In  a  recent  issue  we  briefly  noticed  the 
death  of  a  man  of  sterling  worth  long 
associated  with  the  San  Francisco 
church.  The  facts  of  his  interesting  life 
were  not  then  available,  but  his  daugh- 
ters consented  to  supply  what  they 
could. 

Henry  H.  "Wood  was  born  in  the  little 
town  of  Walpole,  Massachusetts,  on  May 
7th,  1831.  It  was  but  eighteen  miles 
from  Boston,  and  by  stage  he  frequently 
visited  the  city,  and  rarely  missed  its 
impressive  fourth-of-July  celebrations. 
One  of  his  most  cherished  memories  Avas 
of  seeing  and  hearing  Daniel  Webster 
at  a  great  Whig  meeting  at  Bunker  Hill 
on  the  tenth  of  September,  1840,  an 
event  mentioned  by  Starr  King  in  his 
essay  on  Webster  (Substance  and 
Show). 

Like  most  New  England  boys  he  went 
to  work  early,  learning  the  trade  of 
carpenter  under  his  father,  who  was  a 
builder.  Later  he  engaged  in  railroad 
work  and  helped  to  survey  the  line  from 
Boston  to  Providence. 

When  he  was  twenty-one,  impelled  by 
the  gold  rush  to  California,  he  and  a 
young  friend  paid  a  visit  to  Boston 
early  in  Februar}^  of  1852  and  engaged 
passage  for  the  May  sailing.  In  his 
diary  he  writes  as  follows  of  the  inter- 
esting trip: 

"1852,  May  3rd.  Left  Walpole  for 
New  York  May  5th,  left  New  York  on 
steamer  Northern  Light  via  Vander- 
bilt's  Nicaragua  Route,  had  very  pleas- 
ant passage  to  the  Isthmus  of  8  days 
and  19  hours.  May  14th,  left  San  Juan 
de  Nicaragua  and  started  up  the  river 
in  small  steamer.  The  water  was  very 
low  in  the  river  and  we  had  to  work  our 
passage  in  the  Avater  most  all  the  Avay. 

"May  19.  Reached  the  Castillo 
Rapids.     Delayed  here. 

"May  23.    Left  Castillo  Rapids. 

"May  24.  Arrived  at  San  Juan  del 
Sur,  being  10  days  on  the  trip  up  the 
rive-r  and  across  the  Isthmus.  Delayed 
here  22  days  Avaiting  for  steamer  com- 
ing around  the  Horn. 

"June  15.  Sailed  on  steamer  S.  S. 
Lewis. 


"June  20.  Arrived  at  Acapulco.  De- 
layed here  five  days. 

"June  25.     Left  Acapulco. 

"July  7.  Arrived  at  San  Francisco, 
being  62  days  and  14  hours  from  Ncav 
York." 

He  became  a  building  contractor  in 
San  Francisco,  as  had  been  his  intention 
from  the  first — never  having  had  the 
ambition  to  go  to  the  mines.  Among 
other  buildings  he  built  a  home  for 
Capt.  Wm.  C.  Hinckley. 

In  1856  he  went  home  for  a  visit, 
going  and  returning  by  the  way  of 
Panama.  Twenty  years  after  he  went 
by  rail,  visiting  Philadelphia  and  enjoy- 
ing the  Centennial  Exposition. 

In  1870  he  became  interested  in  the 
San  Francisco  Laundry  Associaticn.  be- 
coming its  secretary  and  a  director. 
These  positions  he  held  for  nearly  forty- 
seven  years — to  the  time  of  his  death. 

His  people  were  members  of  the  Uni- 
tarian church  in  Walpole,  so  he  early 
allied  himself  Avith  the  church  here,  be- 
coming a  great  admirer  of  Thomas 
Starr  King.  He  Avas  a  constant  attend- 
ant of  the  church,  and  loyally  supported 
the  successive  ministers.  He  Avas  mar- 
ried in  1878  and  his  home  life  Avas 
ideally  beautiful.  His  children  grcAV  up 
in  the  Sunday  school  and  his  interest 
in  the  church  Avas  alAA^ays  great.  He 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  for  several  successive  terms. 
In  November,  1899,  the  family  removed 
to  Oakland,  but  such  was  his  devntion 
to  the  church  that  he  usually  crossed 
the  bay  to  attend  its  morning  service. 

He  was  the  most  modest  and  unob- 
trusive of  men,  but  made  many  staunch 
friends  and  enjoyed  boimdless  respect 
from  all  Avho  knew  him.  As  a  father  he 
Avas  most  affectionate  and  adorable.  He 
lived  for  his  children  and  l(>ft  nothing 
undone  that  contributed  to  their  happi- 
ness. 

He  was  a  fine  type  of  the  trans- 
planted NcAv  Englander.  He  never  lost 
his  conscience  and  his  integrity,  but  he 
took  on  a  kindliness  and  generasity  that 
sometimes  fails  to  bloom  in  a  mow 
austere  climate.  He  Avas  a  Californian 
in  his  openhearted  outlook  on  life  and 
his  self-forgetting  love  of  his  family  and 
his  friends. 
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Dorville  Libby 

When  a  man  has  reached,  or  nearly 
reached  the  age  of  eighty,  perhaps  the 
best  fortune  that  can  come  to  him  is  to 
be  gently  led  away  from  the  scene  of  his 
active,  happy  life,  but  Dorville  Libby 
had  not  lost  the  zest  of  enjoying  either 
nature  or  human  nature.  He  loved  the 
woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  streams. 
He  had  stood  at  the  summit  of  Shasta 
and  Hood,  he  enjoyed  blue  skies,  golden 
sunsets  and  even  the  storm-driven  clouds. 
Characteristic  of  him  was  his  thorough 
preparation,  a  few  weeks  ago,  of  rods 
and  flies  for  fishing  on  the  streams  that 
reach  Lake  Tahoe  which  he  loved  so  well. 
He  knew  the  doubts  that  age  and  weak- 
ness offered,  but  he  smilingly  said,  "If  I 
cannot  use  them,  somebody  can."  He 
M^as  a  man  of  absolute  integrity  and  high 
ideals,  well  read  and  with  fine  literary 
t?ste.  He  was  kindly,  friendly,  modest, 
geni"!  Fnd  domestic,  and  with  all  these 
qualities  and  virtues  he  had  a  fine  capac- 
ity for  enjoyment.  Life  was  serious  and 
earnest  but  it  had  much  of  joy. 

Dorville  Libby  was  born  in  Portland, 
Maine,  August  17th,  1837,  son  of  Phineas 
Libby  and  Lucinda  Harmon  Libby.  He 
was  the  seventh  in  their  family  of  four- 
teen children.  His  early  years  were 
passed  in  Saco,  Me.,  where  he  learned  the 
trade  of  iron  machinist,  after  graduating 
from  the  high  school.  At  the  age  of 
twenty-one  he  decided  upon  a  college 
education  and  entered  Bowdoin  College 
at  Brunswick,  Me.,  graduating  Avith  the 
class  of  '62.  He  took  high  rank  in 
scholarship,  winning  the  honor  of  an 
oration  at  commencement. 

For  the  next  six  years  Mr.  Libby 
taught,  being  principal  of  the  Saco 
High  School,  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  University  of  Pittsburg,  and 
principal  of  the  Washington  School. 
St.  Louis,  ]\ro. 

In  the  summer  of  '63,  when  on  a  vaca- 
tion in  Kansas,  while  watching  the  glory 
of  the  setting  sun.  he  suddenly  de- 
termined to  follow  the  glow  and  settle  in 
California.  He  immediately  closed  his 
connections,  went  to  New  York  and 
sMiled  for  San  P^rancisco,  where  he  ar- 
rived Decemljer  8rd,  1868,  light  in  purse, 
buoyant  in  spirits,  in  health  and  happi- 
ness abounding. 


Almost  immediately  ]\Ir.  Libby  made 
the  acquaintance  of  Bret  Harte,  who  had 
just  begun  to  issue  the  new  magazine, 
'  *  The  Overland  ]\Ionthly, ' '  for  which  he 
accepted  some  articles.  One,  "The 
Supernatural  in  Hawthorne,"  appeared 
in  February,  1869. 

A  little  later  ]\Ir.  Libby  met  ]Mr.  John 
]Muir  in  Yosemite,  beginning  there  an 
acquaintance  that  developed  into  a  life- 
long friendship. 

Several  of  those  splendid  early-day 
friends  are  still  living.  Among  them  are 
Mr.  L.  H.  Bonestell,  Mr.  Warren  Olney, 
IMr.  Charles  A.  IMurdock,  Mr.  Henry 
Payot.  Their  friendship  was  always 
tenderly  cherished  by  "Sir.  Libby  avS  be- 
ing in  some  sort  set  apart  and  tinged 
with  the  care-free  happiness  of  those 
early  days. 

Mr.  Libby 's  business  connection  was 
always  with  books  and  publishing.  He 
was  head  of  the  literary  department  of 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. ;  Pacific  Coast  man- 
ager of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.  of  New  York 
for  twenty  or  more  years ;  one  of  the  in- 
corporators of  the  Bancroft-Whitney  Co., 
and  actively  engaged  with  them  for  many 
years,  retiring  in  1905.  He  died  at  his 
home  in  San  Francisco  on  February 
15th    last. 

In  religion  ]\Ir.  Libby  was  always  a 
Unitarian.  He  was  one  of  the  organizers 
of  the  Second  Unitarian  Church  of  San 
Francisco,  and  president  of  its  board  of 
trustees  for  many  years. 

]\Ir.  Libby  is  survived  by  his  M'ife, 
Josephine  D.  Libby ;  a  son,  Dor\'ille 
Libby  Jr.,  an  assistant  city  engineer ;  and 
two  grandchildren,  John  and  Constance 
Libbv. 


House   Blessing 
Bless  the  Four  Corners  of  this  House, 

And  be  the  Lintel  blest ; 
And  bless  the  Hearth,  and  bless  the  Board; 

And  bless  each  Place  of  Best; 
And  bless  the  Door  that  opens  wide 

To  Stranger  as  to  Kin; 
And   bless  each   crystal  Windowpane 

That   lets  the   Starlight  in; 
And   bless   the   Rooftree   overhead 

And  every  sturdy  Wall ; 
The  Peace  of  Man,  the  Peoce  of  God, 

The  Peace  of  Love  on  All! 

— Arthur  Guiterman. 


The  right  word  is  always  a  power 
and  communicates  its  definiteness  to  our 
action. — George  Eliot. 
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Unitarian  Club  of  California 

On  the  evening-  of  April  2nd  the  Uni- 
tarian Club  held  a  meeting  at  the  Pal- 
ace Hotel  in  acknowledgment  of  a  mo- 
mentous world  event — a  change  of  gov- 
ernment in  Russia.  It  had  a  double 
purpose — an  expression  of  interest  and 
good  will  in  the  nature  of  a  welcome 
to  the  family  of  free  nations,  and  to 
gain  a  better  understanding  of  what 
had  really  taken  place  and  the  condi- 
tions that  led  to  the  significant  changes. 
The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed,  who  delivered  an  introductory 
address  on  ''Russia  the  Land  of  Des- 
tiny," illustrated  by  many  striking 
views  of  Petrograd,  Moscow  and  the 
palaces  and  places  connected  with  the 
revolution.  He  spoke  briefly  of  the 
characteristics  and  history  of  Russia, 
and  of  her  contributions  to  literature, 
art  and  music.  He  also  referred  to  the 
extraordinary  things  she  had  already 
accomplished,  especially  the  freeing  of 
her  serfs,  and  the  drastic  and  self- 
sacrificing  measures  for  promoting  the 
sobriety  of  her  people. 

The  next  speaker  was  Mr.  Jerome  B. 
Landfeld,  who  has  lived  many  years  in 
Russia,  under  circumstances  that  gave 
him  close  insight  and  a  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  Russian  people,  and  who  has 
kept  in  close  touch  with  events  up  to 
the  present  time.  His  address  was  in 
the  highest  degree  illuminating  and 
most  satisfactory  in  giving  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  events  and  persons.  He 
corrected  nnich  newspaper  information, 
and  traced  the  significant  events  of  the 
past  weeks  far  back  to  historic  causes. 
Russia  had  not  been  an  autocracy  for 
three  hundred  years.  No  one  man  can 
rule  so  great  a  nation.  The  bureaucracy 
that  had  grown  up  was  much  in  the 
nature  of  an  enormous  Tammany  Hall, 
which  formed  a  government  beyond  the 
control  of  any  Czar.  He  outlined  the 
revolutions  of  the  past  and  their  results 
and  traced  the  development  of  the 
Duma,  and  the  remarkably  ])owerful 
organization  of  the  Zenistvos  and  Munic- 
ipalities. It  is  clear  that  the  revolution, 
which  is  more  a  change  of  administra- 
tion, is  closely  associated  with  the  con- 


duct of  the  war.  The  English,  the 
French,  and  the  army  knew  of  it  in 
advance.  It  was  made  possible  from 
inefficiency  in  transportation  and  dis- 
tribution and  in  distrust  of  ofifieiah 
who  were  accountable  for  unsatisfac- 
tory conditions  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  pro- German  sentiment  was 
not  in  the  natur>^  of  disloyalty  to  Rus- 
sia, but  from  a  supreme  concern  to 
hold  on  to  jobs.  Every  great  war  in 
which  Russia  has  been  engaged  has 
been  followed  by  great  changes  and  a 
distinct  advance  in  social  and  political 
conditions.  The  ruling  class  feared  the 
loss  of  power  after  decisive  victory  and 
would  have  welcomed  a  separate  peace. 
Those  who  seem  to  have  affairs  well  in 
hand  are  among  the  strongest  and  most 
wisely  conservative  of  Russian  lead(^rs. 
They  may  have  leanings  toward  a  Con- 
stitutional monarchy,  but  there  seems 
to  be  no  one  to  fully  trust,  and  they 
may  be  compelled  to  accept  or  may  be 
satisfied  with  a  republican  form  of  g.^v- 
ernment.  If  they  can  control  the  cour.se 
of  affairs,  the  Duma  is  likely  to  be  the 
great  power,  and  to  become  a  really  rep- 
resentative body. 

The  Russian  people,  from  the  peasant 
up,  are  possessed  of  idealism.  They 
have  uncommon  spirituality  and  are  in- 
terested in  ideas.  A  true  Slav  will 
spend  the  whole  night  in  talking  about 
how  things  ought  to  be  done. 

]\Ir.  Landfeld  felt  that  the  Czar  was 
hardly  deserving  of  the  newspaper  ridi- 
cule. He  is  by  no  means  so  weak  a 
man  as  has  been  represented.  He  has 
tried  to  govern  well,  but  has  been  more 
a  victim  than  a  respcmsible  cause  of 
conditions.  For  twenty  years  he  has 
labored  to  protect  his  people  against 
vodka,  and  he  approved  the  lo.ss  of 
.1^500,()00,00()  a  year  of  revenue  for  the 
hope  it  gave  of  a  sober  people. 

Prof.  Landfeld 's  address  was  listened 
to  with  intent  interest  and  was  heartily 
ai)])lauded.  A  fine  male  quartet  fur- 
nislied  Russian  music  at  intervals  be- 
fore, between  and  after  the  addresses, 
and  gave  fitting  atmosphere. 

Prof.  Landfeld 's  complete  talk  con- 
cluded the  ]>rogram  as  arranged,  but 
^Fr.  S.  S.  IMcClure  came  in  during  the 
address,  and  was  asked  to  speak  of  some 
of  his  war  experiences.      He  chanced  to 
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be  in  the  city,  leaving  the  next  day  for 
Japan,  and  a  trip  around  the  world. 

He  said  he  hardly  knew  where  to  be- 
gin. He  had  lately  published  a  five 
hundred  page  book  and  it  was  still 
mostly  in  his  mind.  As  he  began  in  a 
conversational  manner  to  give  inside  in- 
formation as  to  war  causes,  conditions 
and  prospects  it  was  evident  that  his 
experiences  had  been  wide  and  wonder- 
ful and  that  his  memory  was  minutely 
retentive.  Such  listening  is  flattering 
and  persuasive,  and  he  kept  on  and  on. 
The  Berkeley  contingent,  who  always 
consult  watches  and  bolt  for  early 
boats,  simply  couldn't.  Not  a  man 
stirred.  The  chairman  felt  he  ought 
to  call  a  halt,  but  he  seemingly  couldn  't, 
and  when  Mr.  McClure  smilingly 
stopped, — not  half  through,  all  cheered 
him,  and  being  summarily  dismissed 
found  their  watches  indicated  11 :15. 

But  eager  questioners  surrounded 
the  unexhausted  speaker,  and  at  mid- 
night when  the  reporter  caught  a  car 
he  was  still  talking. 


Death  of  Andrew  J.  Wells 

On  ]\rarch  20th,  at  the  home  of  his 
daughter  in  Lo,s  Angeles,  Rev.  Andrew 
J.  Wells  breathed  his  last.  He  had 
endured  with  great  patience  and  forti- 
tude a  long  and  painful  illness,  for 
more  than  two  years  being  a  suffering 
invalid,  but  clear  in  mind  and  serene  in 
faith.  The  heroes  of  the  universe  are 
found  in  the  sick  room  as  truly  as  on 
the  battlefield,  and  few  preachers  in 
the  pulpit  deliver  as  effective  a  message 
as  a  helplass  but  not  hopeless  invalid 
like  ]Mr.  Wells,  whose  spirit  was  un- 
daunted and  trust  unabated  by  years 
of  suffering. 

Mr.  Wells  was  born  in  Holmes  Coun- 
ty, Ohio,  in  1843.  He  entered  the 
Methodist  ministry  in  1865  and  organ- 
ized a  church  at  Fort  Wayne.  For  nine 
years  he  occupied  various  pulpits  in 
Ohio,  and  in  1874  came  to  California, 
serving  in  Sacramento,  Napa,  and  in 
San  Francisco.  In  1882  he  was  called 
to  the  First  Congregational  Church  of 
Los  Angeles,  and  for  ten  years  was  a 
Congregational  minister  in  that  city 
and   vicinity. 


In  1892  his  religious  convictions  hav- 
ing radically  changed,  he  could  no 
longer  continue  service  in  churches 
called  orthodox,  and  he  became  a  Uni- 
tarian minister.  Speaking  of  his  change 
of  faith  he  once  said,  "]\Iany  things  we 
let  go  with  pain.  They  are  bound  up 
with  our  early  education.  But  they 
must  go,  and  the  gain  infinitely  trans- 
cends the  loss.  With  joy  and  gladness 
and  much  compensation  I  follow  my 
convictions. ' ' 

He  was  minister  of  our  church  of 
Redlands  from   1893   to  1896,   when  he 
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assumed  charge  of  the  Second  Church 
in  San  Francisco,  serving  it  with  great 
fidelity.  He  resigned  in  March,  1900,  and 
he  did  not  take  another  pulpit.  His 
powers  of  mind  and  spirit  were  vigor- 
ous, but  a  throat  trouble  rendered 
speaking  so  difficult  that  he  felt  his 
place  was  not  in  the  church.  He  en- 
gaged in  literary  work  and  had  marked 
success  in  a  series  of  booklets  for  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company.  He  was  an 
accomplished  writer,  with  great  facility 
in   precise  and   attractive  statement. 

He  married  in  1866,  soon  after  en- 
tering the  ministry.  His  domestic  life 
was  exceedingly  happy.  He  was  blessed 
bv  a  wide  circle  of  affectionate  friends 
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and  was  warmly  admired  for  his  many 
admirable  ("jualities. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife  and  the 
continued  failure  of  his  powers,  he  re- 
moved to  Los  Angeles  to  be  near  his 
devoted  daughter,  the  wife  of  Judge 
N.  P.  Conrey,  and  until  the  release  by 
death  was  most  tenderly  cared  for.  As 
long  as  he  was  able  to  speak  without 
provoking  fits  of  coughing  beyond  en- 
durance, he  dictated  letters  to  friends 
and  occasional  articles  of  very  great 
merit  to  the  Pacific  Unitarian.  Letters 
to  friends  he  signed  with  trembling 
hand  in  proof  of  his  devotion.  The 
la.st  letter  he  was  able  to  sign  was  in 
June,  1916.  For  nearly  a  year  he  had 
not  been  able  to  summon  sufficient 
strength  to  trace  the  seven  letters  of 
his  signature.  He  bore  his  invalidism 
with  serenity.  In  December,  1915,  he 
wrote,  "I  am  not  conscious  of  any  de- 
pression or  gloomy  feeling;  nor  have  I 
the  slightest  feeling  of  rebellion.  I 
can  say,  with  the  young  woman  who 
afterwards  became  ]Mrs.  Browning,  and 
who  passed  twelve  years  upon  her 
couch : 

I  am  content  to  touch  the  brink 
Of  pain's  dark  goblet  and   I  think 
My  bitter   drink  a   healthful   drink. 

''It  seems  to  me  in  spite  of  weari- 
some days  and  nights  that  it  is  a  good 
fortune  that  gives  me  a  clear  mind  and 
an  opportunity  for  mental  growth  and 
enrichment  of  life,  and  these  I  improve 
to  the  utmost." 

As  he  lay  with  enfeebled  body  his 
active  mind  dwelt  with  the  sorrows  and 
sufferings  of  war.  As  a  boy  he  had 
followed  the  Crimean  war.  Later  the 
convulsions  of  the  Civil  War,  the  Prus- 
sian war  in  1870,  the  Spanish,  and  the 
first  Balkan  war,  "and  now,"  he  writes, 
"this  half- world-wide  carnage  involving 
the  greatest  states  of  Europe.  It  tries 
one's  faith  in  humanity  and  in  the 
trend  of  things  in  the  Universe,  but  I 
am  not  at  all  pessimistic.  The  war 
will  do  nuich  to  unify,  to  emphasize, 
the  demand  for  peace  and  will  quicken 
the  religious  sentiment  generally." 

On  Feb.  14,  1916,  he  wrote:  "If  I 
had  heard  life  described  as  an  adven- 
ture, say  when  I  was  just  getting  mar- 
ried, I  would  have  been  quite  interested 


in  it.  It  would  have  interpreted  some 
of  the  experiences  which  lie  between 
those  exuberant  days  and  these  dolorous 
ones.  But  today  Bergson's  description 
fits  better  and  is  more  scientific.  -  He 
says:  'Life  is  an  effort  to  climb  up  the 
incline  which  matter  descends.'  A\"hen 
there  are  no  comfortable  hours  of  con- 
sciousness, with  weariness  to  the  point 
of  exhaustion,  when  there  is  no  exemp- 
tion from  the  tax  on  our  courage,  we 
know  that  life  mean,3  climbing,  and  the 
drag  of  matter  becomes  steadily  heavier. 
All  our  patience,  all  that  is  valiant  in 
us,  nuist  be  railed,  to  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  days  and  nights,  but  it  is  all 
right.  I  don't  know  hOkV  the  old  psalm- 
ist knew,  but  he  said:  'The  ways  of  the 
Lord  are  right',  and  a  thousand  years 
have  approved  the  judgment." 

"The  .warmer  weather  which  has 
come  enables  me  to  get  out  on  the 
porch  in  the  sunshine  and  the  green 
grass  everywhere  under  the  blue  of  the 
skies  is  part  of  the  varietj^  of  that  reve- 
lation which  is  the  true  one  because 
the  ever-continuing.  God  is  equal  to 
the  whole  of  life,  and  we  cannot  sit 
out  under  the  stars  and  watch  the  mo- 
tion of  the  gliding  heavens  without 
feeling  that  there  is  One  who  is  ini.n- 
itely  strong." 

One  of  his  last  letters  was  written  on 
October  25, — about  six  months  before  the 
end.  He  says :  ' '  This  will  appraise  you 
that  I  still  have  hold  of  life,  but  with  a 
feeble  grip.  I  sit  up  five  or  six  minutes 
to  have  the  bed  made.  They  read  to  me 
some,  but  I  can't  hear  very  much,  ^nd 
between  sleeplessness  and  the  aches  and 
pain  at  awakening,  like  the  hynni,  'I 
would  not  live  always.'  " 

He  was  a  lover  of  nature  and  heartily 
appreciated  books  that  were  genuine  in 
their  sympathy.  He  wrote :  "I  hope 
you  know  iMabie's  'Under  the  Trees,' 
an'd  the  delightful  chapter  with  which  it 
closes;  it  is  not  occult,  it  is  not  extrava- 
gant, and  it  seems  to  show  us  how  rich 
our  nature  is  and  how  rich  our  inherit- 
ance in  the  beauty  and  glory  and  fellow- 
ship of  the  world  of  nature  and  man 
anmnd  us." 

Sometimes  he  could  but  question:  "I 
do  not  at  all  see  why  I  am  kept  here  a 
prisoner    of    hope,    but    it    is    doubtless 
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much  within  my  own  control.  "We  are 
apt  to  think  that  such  days  minister  to 
growth  spiritually,  but  I  am  heretic 
about  much  spiritual  growth  when  the 
instrument  that  one  must  use  is  out  of 
tune — a  mass  of  broken  strings  and 
jarring  notes.  I  suppose  we  may  grow 
in  being  patient,  bearing  pain.  I  am 
sure  we  can  consolidate  our  faith  and 
get  it  on  good  foundations.  *  *  *  j 
hold  fast  to  the  conviction  that  I  shall 
be  satisfied  when  I  awake  in  His  likeness. 

The  funeral  services  were  conducted 
by  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  who  fol- 
lowed him  as  minister  of  the  Second 
Church  in  San  Francisco,  and  who  has 
been  a  warm  friend  for  many  years. 
j\Ir.  Hodgin  spoke  of  the  notable  calm- 
ness that  characterized  ]\Ir.  Wells 
Wells  through  his  long  ilhiess.  JUa 
last  words,  uttered  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  spirit  was  departing,  were, 
"How  very  interesting". 

A  brief  extract  from  one  of  his  last 
sermons  in  San  Francisco  will  give  some 
indication  of  his  quality.  He  spoke  on 
"The  Deep  Things  of  Life." 

He  began  what  he  had  to  say  with  a 
careful  analysis  of  Christ's  qualifications 
as  a  preacher,  then  passed  to  his  pro- 
foundl.y  spiritual  teaching  as  a  reason 
for  his  failure.     Then  he  said : 

In  that  time  we  are  told  that  many 
went  back  and  walked  with  him  no  more. 
It  was  when  his  ministry  began  to  have 
most  to  do  with  principles.  So  today 
men  are  living  in  the  outward  and  visible 
and  concerned  about  numbers,  estimat- 
ing* success  by  count  of  heads  and  losing 
sight  of  the  great  laws  which  govern  the 
slow  evolution  of  character.  And  the 
church  abides,  because  in  spite  of  its 
follies,  its  want  of  insight,  its  narrow 
range,  it  has  to  do  with  the  deep  and 
abiding  things  of  life. 

It  is  the  only  society  in  the  world  that 
stands  for  all  that  human  life  means,  for 
all  the  significance  of  character,  for 
human  hope  above  the  tossing  wrecks  of 
fortune  or  the  desolation  of  shattered 
health,  for  human  nobility  and  the 
spiritual  forces  which  bind  society  to- 
gether. And  if  civilization  itself  is  not 
to  go  down,  then  a  nmltitude  of  men  and 
women  must  learn  here  to  get  out  of 
themselves  into  the  higher  realm  of  life. 


J\Ien  are  still  living  in  the  outward 
and  visible;  they  are  still  hungering  for 
the  little  stories,  strikijQg  anecdotes,  sen- 
sationalism, themas,  exciting  sermons. 
They  are  still  delighted  with  small  rhet- 
orical toys  cut  out  with  a  jack-knife  and 
painted  red  and  blue ;  only  the  few 
insight,  the  spiritual  beauty,  the  moral 
hunger  for  the  mere  truth,  the  deeper 
glory  which  rises  out  of  the  life's  inner 
formations  like  a  sea  of  light.  The  many 
look  for  some  short  cut  to  success,  some 
magic  formula  which  will  take  the  place 
of  self-sacrificing  action  ;  mistake  a  thrill 
of  emotion  for  a  spiritual  conviction,  a 
glow  of  excitement  for  a  religious  act, 
and  pleasure  in  a  church  for  the  will  to 
conquer  evil. 

If  the  church  is  merely  a  social  center, 
or  if  it  is  merely  an  institution  for  the 
propagation  of  doctrines,  if  the  toil  and 
money  men  give  to  it  have  no  deep  and 
vital  relation  to  the  growth  of  the  soul 
in  goodness  and  peace  and  joy,  then 
there  is  nothing  in  it  worth  struggling 
for. 


"In  every  age  of  the  world  there  has 
been  a  leading  nation,  one  of  a  more  gen- 
erous sentiment,  whose  eminent  citizens 
were  willing  to  stand  for  the  interests  of 
general  justice  and  humanity,  at  the  risk 
of  being  called,  by  the  men  of  the  mo- 
ment, chimerical  and  fantastic.  Which 
should  be  that  nation  but  these  States?" 
— Emerson. 


President  Cleveland,  fishing  one  day, 
dressed  in  oil-skins  and  a  slouch  hat, 
was  addressed  by  an  angler  with :  Hello, 
boatman!  You've  certainly  got  a  good 
catch.  What  will  you  take  for  the  fish  ? ' ' 
"I'm  not  selling  them,"  replied  the  man 
in  oil-skins.  "Well,"  continued  the 
angler,  "what  do  you  w^ant  to  take  me 
out  fishing  tomorrow?"  Mr.  Cleveland, 
who  enjoyed  the  joke,  replied,  "I  can't 
make  engagements  except  by  the  season. 
Will  you  give  me  as  much  as  I  made  last 
year?"  "You're  a  sharp  fellow,"  re- 
plied the  angler,  "but  a  good  fisherman, 
and  I'll  accept  your  terms.  What  did 
you  make  last  year?"  "Oh,"  replied 
]Mr.  Cleveland,  "about  a  thousand  dol- 
lars a  week !  I  was  President  of  the 
United  States." — Neiv  York  Sun. 
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A¥hy  Are  We  Here? 

Rev.  Joseph  Gail  Garrison 
[Redlands  Conference,  March  12] 

To  attempt  to  answer  a  question  in 
fifteen  minutes  which  some  of  the  ablest 
ministers  in  Christendom  ehxim  that 
they  have  only  partially  answered  in 
the  sermons  of  their  lifetime  and  when 
you  stop  to  consider  the  youth  of  the 
speaker,  is  enough  to  provoke  a  smile 
or  at  least  put  us  all  in  good  humor. 
When  Mr.  Hodgin  suggested  that  I  take 
this  question,  he  did  just  what  I  shall 
no  doubt  do  when  I  have  accumulated 
a  few  more  years  and  a  little  more  wis- 
dom, that  is  turn  such  a  question  over 
to  some  "fearless"  youth,  the  predomi- 
nant characteristic  of  whom,  is  to  tackle 
without  hesitation  and  with  unfaltering 
confidence,  anything  from  the  fiercest 
beast  of  the  jungles  to  the  most  subtle 
questions  in  the  jungles  of  theology.  At 
any  rate  I  am  just  at  the  age  that 
Jesus  was  when  he  did  some  of  his  best 
preaching.  And  was  it  not  Jesus  who 
placed  a  little  child  in  the  midst  of  a 
group  which  was  considering  this  very 
question  and  said,  of  such  is  the  King- 
dom of  heaven?  Whatever  I  might  say 
to  justify  myself  in  tackling  such  a  ques- 
tion would  only  be  regarded  as  an 
apology  by  you,  both  of  which  are  for- 
bidden by  the  best  usages  of  homiletics. 

How  many  of  us  ever  stop  to  serious- 
ly consider  this  question?  Life  is  so 
short,  we  are  so  busy  living,  and  we  are 
living  so  fast  that  in  some  vague  way 
we  simply  take  for  granted  that  we  are 
here,  and  for  the  most  part,  try  to  make 
the  best  of  it.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that  we 
live  by  questions  as  well  as  answers? 
If  all  questions  were  answered  for  us 
and  we  knew  all  things  there  would  be 
no  room  for  faith  and  such  a  condition 
would  take  all  the  conquest  and  adven- 
ture out  of  living  and  reduce  life  to  a 
monotonous  existence.  And  it  may  be 
that  the  best  answer  to  this  question, 
Why  are  we  here?  is  to  be  found  in  the 
facts  and  events  of  our  daily  experience. 

If  we  were  Catholic,  we  would  con- 
sult some  priest  for  the  answer  to  our 
question,  and  if  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  what  he  said  we  could  go  the  vicar 
of   Christ,   the    pope   in    Rome.      If   we 


were  christian-scientists,  we  could  con- 
sult a  practitioner  or  an  authorized 
lecturer  from  the  mother  church  in  Bos- 
ton, and  if  we  were  not  satisfied  with 
what  they  said  we  could  then  consult 
the  8cri])tures  through  the  medium  of 
]\Irs.  Eddie's  infallible  "Science  and 
Health,  with  Key  to  the  Scriptures." 
If  we  were  Orthodox  Protestants,  we 
could  consult  our  pastor,  deacon,  rector, 
or  bishop,  and  if  we  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  answer  given  we  could  refer 
directly  to  the  bible,  the  infallible,  in- 
spired and  revealed  word  of  God.  If 
we  were  Spiritualists  we  could  con.sult 
a  medium.  If  we  were  pagans  we  could 
consult  an  oracle.  If  we  were  supersti- 
tious we  could  entrust  the  issues  of  life 
to  the  horse-shoe  nailed  over  the  door  or 
a  glance  at  the  moon  over  our  right 
shoulder.  If  we  were  fatalists  we  would 
chance  the  issues  of  life  to  the  turn 
of  a  card  or  the  flip  of  a  coin.  But  be- 
ing Unitarians  we  are  free  from  the  dic- 
tates of  any  superficial,  superstitious, 
supernatural  or  delegated  authority,  and 
in  seeking  an  answer  to  our  question  we 
may  consult  our  ministers,  trained  and 
schooled  in  philosophical  and  religious 
thinking,  but  the  minister  can  only  act 
as  an  index  or  guide;  we  may  go  to  the 
literatures  for  light  and  inspiration,  but 
our  final  court  of  appeal  nuist  be  the 
dictates  of  our  reason  and  conscience 
and  the  facts  of  our  experience.  And  in 
regard  to  this  great  (juestion,  the  very 
fact  that  we  are  here  seems  to  me  to  be 
an  indication  that  the  better  we  know 
the  world  we  find  ourselves  in  the  better 
qualified  will  we  be  to  loiow  why  wc 
are  here. 

The  watchword  of  our  country  is  Evo- 
lution. The  great  principle  of  P^volu- 
tion  as  discovered  and  practically  dem- 
onstrated by  the  modern  scientist  is 
bringing  about  a  revolution  in  our  re- 
ligious thinking.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  facts  of  experience  and  knowledge 
correspond  more  closely  to  the  tlieory 
of  Evolution  as  an  explanation  of  the 
genesis  of  the  world  order  than  the  the- 
ory of  fixed  creation  as  it  was  laid  down 
by  the  ancient  and  medieval  theologians. 
I  was  brought  up  on  the  special  or  fixed 
creation  theory,  to  which  Orthodox 
Chritians  so  tenaciously  cling.  But  with 
iiiv    introduction   to   and   understanding 
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of  the  great  discovery  of  Evolution,  the 
metaphysical  fog  that  surrounded  and 
gave  a  setting  for  the  mirage  world  of 
theological  fancy  lifted  and  revealed  the 
reality  of  a  boundless  and  infinite  uni- 
verse throbbing  with  new  meaning.  The 
Universe,  an  evolving  and  unfolding  ex- 
periment, an  expression  of  and  pervaded 
by  Infinite  Goodness.  An  organic  Unity, 
infinite  in  extent,  in  which  nothing  is 
lost  of  substance  or  energy  in  the  eter- 
nal drama  of  change.  Old  and  worn 
out  forms  decay  and  are  destroyed  to 
make  room  for  the  new  and  better.  And 
like  everything  else  in  the  Universe, 
LIFE  itself  has  developed  and  unfolded 
from  simpler  and  more  primitive  forms 
to  the  higher  and  more  complex.  And 
with  the  eye  of  faith  we  seem  to  behold 
Man  like  a  flower  blossoming  out  of  the 
very  heart  of  the  Infinite.  Thus  the 
molecule  and  morning  star,  the  granite, 
the  rose  and  the  soul  of  man  are  not 
only  a  part  of  but  also  an  expression  of 
This  Infinite  Unity.  At  this  point 
Science  and  Liberal  religion  join  hands, 
science  explains,  religion  appreciates; 
science  speaks  facts  in  the  language  of 
prose,  religion  speaks  faith  in  the  lan- 
guage of  poetry,. with  the  same  pen  that 
the  scientist  draws  a  chart  of  the  heav- 
ens, the  psalmist  writes  "The  Heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God."  Thus  as 
science  gives  us  a  hint  of  HOW  we  are 
here,  so  also  may  religion  give  us  a 
hint  of  WHY  we  are  here.  The  scien- 
tist speaks  of  the  Uniformity  of  Nature, 
the  philosopher  speaks  of  the  Thing  in 
Itself,  and  the  religious  poet  speaks  of 
a  Universal  and  Infinite  something  that 
is  manifest  in  everything  from  the 
atom  to  the  solar  system  and  from  the 
amoeba  to  the  man.  As  one  of  our  lov- 
ing poets  writes: 

' '  A  fire  mist  and  a  planet 

A  crystal  and  a  cell, 
A  jelly  fish  and  a  saurian, 

And  caves  where  cavemen  dwell; 
Then  a  sense  of  law  and  beauty, 

And  a  face  turned  from  the  Clod — 
Some  call  it  Evolution, 

And  other  call  it  God." 

W.  H.  Carbuth. 

If,  in  this,  we  are  on  the  right  track, 
and  are  not  deceiving  ourselves,  we 
may  be  sure  that  light  shall  be  shed 
on   this   question,   not   as   the   blinding 


sun  at  noontide,  but  like  the  dawn, 
first  dim,  then  growing  brighter  with 
beauty  and  splendor. 

Thus  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that 
the  great  corollaries  of  our  liberal  re- 
ligious faith.  Fatherhood  and  Brother- 
hood are  given  deeper  meaning  and 
more  value  by  the  scientific  discover- 
ies of  the  last  hundred  years.  All  life 
from  a  common  source,  implying  a 
common  Parenthood  and  Brotherhood. 
Paul  says,  "Know  ye  not  that  ye 
are  a  temple  of  God, — and  that  the 
spirit  of  God  dwelleth  in  you.  For 
in  him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our 
being."  Another  writer  declared  that, 
"Now  are  we  sons  of  God  and  it  doth 
not  yet  appear  what  we  shall  be." 
How"  rekietantly  and  slowly  has  been 
the  mind  of  man  to  grasp  this  great 
thought  that  we  are  a  part  of  this  In- 
finite "scheme  of  things  entire"  and 
that  Ave  are  a  manifestation  and  em- 
bodiment of  the  vital  meaning  and  pur- 
pose which  animates  the  whole  and 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  one  of 
our  household  of  faith  as  being  nearer 
to  us  than  hands  and  feet  and  closer  to 
us  than  breathing.  It  is  stated  in  the 
last  lines  of  Rev.  Theodore  Williams's 
beautiful  hynm, 

' '  When  thy  heart  enfolds  a  brother, 
God  is  there. ' ' 

One  of  the  secrets  of  living  abund- 
antly, of  why  we  are  here,  lies  in  act- 
ing upon  the  faith  that  the  meaning, 
essence,  and  worthwhile  values  possi- 
ble for  us  to  realize  are  inherent  in 
who  we  are,  and  what  we  think,  feel, 
say  and  do.  If  the  world  and  all 
therein  seems  to  be  unfolding  and  im- 
proving by  an  infinite  experimenting 
and  perfecting  process,  one  of  the  rea- 
sons we  are  here  is  that  we  may  co- 
operate in  carrjdng  out  the  plan  of 
evolution.  There  is  nothing  so  good 
but  that  it  can  be  improved.  We  have  the 
task  of  working  out  our  own  salvation, 
assured  by  the  fact  that  evil  inevitably 
carries  its  own  punishment  and  good 
its  own  blessing.  We  are  here  to  real- 
ize that  if  we  are  immortal,  we  are  liv- 
ing our  immortal  life  here  and  now. 
Each  one  of  us  must  realize  as  did  the 
wise  Omar,  that 

"I  myself  am  heaven  and  hell." 
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It  is  in  our  power  to  make  less  of  hell 
and  more  of  heaven.  ' '  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  is  within  you",  said  Jesus.  At 
the  same  time,  we  must  realize  that  the 
kingdom  of  hell  is  within  also.  Our 
task,  then,  is  to  accept  people  just  as 
they  are,  and,  with  the  wisdom  of  ser- 
pents, and  the  gentleness  of  doves,  put 
into  practice  the  golden  maxim  of  liv- 
ing as  laid  down  in  word  and  example 
by  our  great  leader. 

Our  task  is  to  overcome  the  world  or 
the  world  will  overcome  us.  If  we 
would  be  free  from  the  bondage  of  su- 
perstition, we  must  toughen  our  minds 
to  know  the  truth  and  face  the  inevit- 
able. If  we  would  subdue  fear  and  dis- 
trust, we  must  make  our  hearts  tender 
and  suseptible  to  the  influence  of  love, 
and  if  we  would  overcome  evil,  we 
must  wisely  train  our  hands  to  minis- 
ter and  serve  our  day  and  generation 
with  goodness.  Thus,  we  are  here  to 
proclaim  and  practice  the  religion  that 
is  easy  to  believe  and  hard  to  live.  But, 
some  may  say,  there  must  be  something 
more.  I  can  only  say,  with  Edwin 
Markham : 

"We  men  of  earth  have  here  the  stuff 
Of  Paradise — we  have  enough ! 
We  need  no  other  stones  to  build 
The  Temple  of  the  Unfulfilled- 
No  other  ivory  for  the  doors — 
No  other  marble  for  the  floors — 
No   other  cedar   for  the  beam 
And  dome  of  man's  immortal  dream. 
Here  on  the  paths  of  everyday — 
Here  on  the  common  human  way, 
Is  all  the  stuff  the  gods  wouhl  take 
To  build  a  heaven,  to  mold  and  make 
New  Edens.     Ours  the  stuff  sublime 
To  build  Eternity  in  time." 

What  we  need  now  is  the  power  to  en- 
gender in  man  the  mental  <!0urage  and 
moral  backbone  to  openly  accept  the 
facts  and  make  practical  use  of  their 
value.  We  are  here  on  this  occasion 
for  a  very  definite  purpose.  Besides 
his  salary,  a  minister's  greatest  need, 
if  he  is  to  carry  on  a  dynamic  and  suc- 
cessful ministry,  is  inspiration  and  en- 
thusiasm. A  minister  needs  the  "in 
spirito"  the  assurance  of  the  spirit 
within;  he  needs  the  "en  theos"  the 
consciousness  of  the  God  within. 
We  are  here  to  partake  and  impart  this 
very  thing.  We  retain  the  best  of  all 
we  give,  which  is  all  the  more  reason 
why  we  should  give  the  more  freely.     I 


think  that  one  of  the  reasons  we  are  here 
on  this  occasion  is  to  give  each  other 
courage  and  reassure  each  other  that 
as  Unitarians  we  have  the  grandest, 
nu^st  beautiful,  most  truthful,  most 
helpful  and  hopeful  faith  that  the  re- 
ligious aspirations  of  man  has  so  far 
been  able  to  conceive.  Bound  by  no 
creed  we  are  held  together  by  a  unity 
of  the  spirit,  a  new  method  in  religion. 
Our  covenant  or  bond  of  unity  "In  the 
love  of  truth  and  in  the  spirit  of 
Jesus,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
through  the  service  of  man."  Gives  us 
freedom  and  a  sense  of  the  divine 
meaning  of  democracy.  If  we  teach 
and  practice  our  liberal  faith,  we  can 
each  truthfully  say, 

' '  Each  morning  brings  some  fresh  surprise 

I  feast  at  life 's  full  board. 
And  rising  in  my  inner  skies. 

Shines  forth  the  thought  of  God. ' ' 

— F.    L.     HOSMER. 


The  Service  of  Reading 

I  say  the  profoundest  service  that 
poems  or  any  other  writings  can  do  for 
their  readers,  is  not  merely  to  satisfy 
the  intellect  or  supply  something  pol- 
ished and  interesting,  nor  even  to  de- 
pict great  passions,  or  persons,  or 
events,  but  to  fill  him  with  vigorous  and 
clean  manliness,  religiousness,  and  give 
him  good  heart  as  a  radical  possession 
and  habit. — Walt  WJtitniaii. 


A  Good  Book 

A  great  book  that  comes  from  a  great 
thinker, — it  is  a  ship  of  thought,  deep 
freighted  with  truth,  with  beauty,  too. 
It  sails  the  ocean,  driven  by  the  winds 
of  heaven,  breaking  the  level  sea  of 
daily  living  into  beauty  wherever  it 
goes,  leaving  behind  it  a  train  of  spark- 
ling loveliness,  widening  as  the  sliip 
goes  on.  And  Avhat  treasures  it  brings 
to  every  land,  scattering  the  seeds  of 
truth,  justice,  love,  and  piety,  to  bless 
tlie  world  in  ages  yet  to  come. — Tlico- 
dovf  Parker. 


C^ourage  is  just  strength  of  heart; 
and  the  strong  heart  makes  it.self  felt 
everywhere  and  lifts  up  the  whole  of 
life,  and  ennobles  it,  and  makes  it  move 
directly  to  its  chosen  aim. — llcnnj  Van 
Di/kf. 
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Parifir  Unitarian  §rl|nnl  for  tl|0  iMtntstrti 


"Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare" 


President     -     -     -     Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D. 
Secretary  to  Faculty    -    Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.D. 

STUDENT    ORGANIZATION. 

Edgar  Maxtvell  Burke     -     -     -     -     President 
Hurley  Begun Secretary 


COMMENCEMENT 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the 
Ministry  invites  all  its  friends  to  be 
present  at  its  Tenth  Commencement  to 
be  held  in  the  First  Unitarian  Church, 
Dana  Street  and  Bancroft  Way,  Berke- 
ley, Friday  afternoon,  Mrv  the  elev- 
enth, at  three  o'clock.  The  address 
will  be  bv  President  Franklin  Chester 
Sonthworth,  D.  D.,  of  the  ]\leadville 
Theological  School. 


An  Revoir!  Edgar  ]Maxwell  Burke, 
President  of  the  Student  Body,  was  born 
in  Santa  Cruz  and  spent  most  of  his 
life  in  San  Francisco.  In  Los  Angeles 
he  met  and  married  Ethel  ]\I.  Wilson, 
an  Ohio  girl,  who  has  been  his  devoted 
companion  and  helper  throughout  his 
period  of  study  in  Berkeley.  Both  ]\Ir. 
and  Mrs.  Burke  have  endeared  them- 
selves to  students  and  faculty  and 
friends.  They  will  probablj^  settle  in 
the  AVest.  We  are  sorry  to  lose  them 
but  proud  that  the  school  has  such  to 
send  forth.     We  wish  them  Godspeed ! 


Ernest  John  Bowden  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  England,  under  the  shadow 
of  the  Dartmoor  Tors.  He  entered  the 
JNIethodist  ministry  at  the  age  of  nine- 
teen, later  spending  ten  years  as  a 
mechanical  engineer  because  of  ill 
health.  Coming  to  Canada  in  1905  he 
again  entered  the  ]Methodist  ministry 
and  was  joined  in  1907  by  Miss  Katie 
Cheriton,  who  became  his  wife.  INIrs. 
Bowden  is  also  a  native  of  England, 
born  where  the  Cotswold  Hills  overlook 
the  Severn  and  give  a  distant  view  of 
the  Welsh  mountains.  They  spent  four 
years  in  the  Indian  mission  field  but 
a  lifelong  tendency  toward  progressive 
religious  thinking  finally  brought  them 
to      the      Pacific      Unitarian      School. 


Through  the  loyal  hard  work  of  his 
wife,  ]\Ir.  Bowden  has  been  able  the 
past  year  to  build  up  the  church  at 
Alameda  and  at  the  same  time  maintain 
a  high  standard  of  work  at  the  School. 
This  devoted  spirit  which  has  won  the 
love  and  honor  of  their  Berkeley 
friends  we  laiow  insures  their  success 
in  the  future. 


Our  warm  thanks  and  good  wishes 
are  expressed  to  Dr.  Dole,  who  gave 
four  addresses  before  the  School  on  his 
return  from  Honolulu.  The  last  ad- 
dress, "The  Gospel  for  INIodern  Hear- 
ers", was  especially  inspiring  and  val- 
uable, as  it  held  up  for  us  an  ideal  of 
the  ministry  which  is  the  result  of  a 
faithful  life  of  service  and  love.  Dr. 
Dole's  strong,  kindly,  Christ-like  spirit 
will  long  be  a  source  of  power  to  those 
who  came  in  contact  with  him  here. 


President  Wilbur  will  soon  be  leaving 
for  the  East.  He  is  to  have  several 
unusual  opportunities  and  honors. 
Among  them  are  the  Commencement 
addresses  at  the  Tuckerman  School  in 
Boston  and  at  Meadville  Theological 
Seminary  and  a  chapel  service  in  Har- 
vard College. 


The  Richmond  Society,  ]\Ir.  Kennell, 
minister,  was  entertained  the  past 
month  with  the  reading  of  "War 
Brides"  by  Mr.  Paul  Ritter  of  Berke- 
ley. The  attendance  Avas  the  largest 
Richmond  has  vet  had. 


We  have  a  Friend  who  knows  us  bet- 
ter than  we  know  ourselves,  loves  us 
better  than  we  love  oursehes,  helps  us 
when  we  cannot  help  oui'^elves,  forgives 
us  when  we  cannot  forgive  ourselves, 
and  in  the  midst  of  our  deepest  despair 
breathes  into  our  heart  the  breath  of  a 
new  and  divine  hope. — James  Freeman 
Clarke. 

Note:  The  two  departments, — "Pacific  Coast 
Conference ' '  and  ' '  Constructive  Church 
Ideals ' ' — were   crowded  out   of   this   issue. 
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Response  of  a  Historic  Church 

All  Souls  Church  in  New  York  in 
1861  reudered  a  great  national  service. 
Its  minister,  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Whitney 
Bellows,  organized  and  conducted  the 
Sanitary  Commission,  the  Red  Cross  of 
the  era.  Its  present  nunister,  Rev. 
William  L.  Sullivan,  and  its  board  of 
trustees,  lately  sent  to  President  Wilson 
the  following  letter : 
Mr.  President : 

Feeling  that  at  this  time,  when  as 
heavy  a  burden  as  mortal  may  bear  is 
resting  on  your  shoulders,  you  will  find 
in  the  expressed  approval  of  your 
countrymen  a  source  of  strength  and 
solace,  the  trustees  and  the  minister  of 
All  Souls  Unitarian  Church  in  New 
York  City  send  to  you  in  the  name  of 
the  congregation  this  declaration  of  un- 
reserved support. 

As  in  this  church  by  its  minister, 
Henry  Whitney  Bellows,  was  founded 
the  United  States  Sanitary  Conmiission 
in  the  early  days  of  the  Civil  War,  we 
are  but  walking  in  the  way  of  our  patri- 
otic tradition  Avhen  we  stand  beside  you 
and  beneath  the  flag  a.s  the  Republic 
now  enters  its  solemn  undertaking. 

War,  we  believe,  is  to  be  judged 
morally  by  its  motive  and  its  end.  To 
look  only  upon  its  physical  and  material 
as]iect  in  forgetfulness  of  motive  and 
end  is  to  reduce  to  one  scale  wars  for 
liberty  and  wars  for  crime;  and  is  to 
regard  as  on  one  level  the  aggregation 
of  tyrants  who  would  wreck  the  struct- 
ure of  civilization,  and  the  resistance  of 
patriots  in  whose  graves  the  pillars  of 
the  temple  of  freedom  rest.  No  war 
may  be  called  right  or  wrong  until  we 
know  what  it  aims  to  do,  and  whether 
the  end  is  proportionate  to  so  grave  a 
means.  Judged  by  this  standard  of 
straight-sighted  ethics,  the  war  now  be- 
gun by  the  United  States  is  just ;  for  its 
purpose  is  to  prevent  a  relatively  small 
body  of  political  and  military  leaders, 
who  demand  the  world's  recognition  of 
their  assumed  right  to  kill  innocent 
persons  on  the  high  seas,  from  winning 
their  way  now,  and  perhaps,  in  the 
event  of  their  victory,  from  forcing  this 
fateful  principle  into  the  body  of  inter- 
national   precedents.      "Such    a    thing 


must  not  be"  is  the  prompt  protest  of 
our  moral  nature;  and  that  it  shall  not 
be,  all  other  means  faithfully  and  pati- 
ently tried  having  failed  us,  we  stand 
to  arms.  The  patriot's  duty  and  the 
Christian's  duty  here  are  one  and  the 
same.  A  righteous  end  is  to  be  won 
and  must  be  won ;  and  if  by  force,  it  is 
not  the  first  time  in  the  world's  history 
or  in  our  own  that  men  who  hate  war 
have  had  to  turn  to  that  last  resource 
of  right. 

This  declaration  of  approval  from  a 
Christian  congregation,  ^Ir.  President, 
the  character  of  our  country's  cause 
permits  and  inspires  us  to  send  to  you. 
We  add  to  it  this  word:  that  if  the 
nation's  need  should  so  require  of  us, 
we  hope  we  shall  not  fall  behind  our 
tradition  in  giving  to  the  country  all 
that  we  have  and  are. 


THE  ESSENTIAT.8  OF  RELIGIOUS  EDU- 
CATION. —  Charles  William  Heatheote. 
Shermau,  French  &  Co.     .$1.50  net. 

During  the  past  few  years  particular  atten- 
tion has  been  given  to  Eeligious  Education. 
The  aim  has  been  primarily  to  train  men  and 
women  for  Christian  service.  There  is  a  rapid- 
ly growing  demand  for  trained  Christian  work- 
ers. The  call  for  pastors'  assistants,  Bible 
teachers,  missionaries,  settlement  workers, 
teachers  in  Sunday-schools  and  other  religious 
workers  is  becoming  more  general.  These  par- 
ticular courses  are  being  more  frequently  placed 
in  university,  college,  and  theological  seminary 
departments.  There  is  a  widespread  interest 
among  the  laity  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  apparent. 

The  author  in  tliis  volume  presents  the  his- 
torical, psychological  and  practical  sides  of  re- 
ligious education.  He  shows  the  development 
of  religious  education  in  the  contributions  made 
by  the  nations  of  the  past  and  he  traces  its 
historical  progress  down  through  the  centuries 
until  it  culminates  in  the  great  Bible  School 
mo\(Mnent.  Fn  the  ])sychological  studies  he 
])oints  out  the  tendencies  of  child  life  to  adult 
life  in  careful  analytic  studies  and  what  each 
particular  period  of  life  requires  to  meet  the 
(iroblems  before  it.  In  the  practical  studies  he 
indicates  the  training  required  by  those  who 
teach,  the  organization  of  the  Bible  School  and 
its  attendant  problems,  and  what  may  be  ac- 
complished  through   carefully  graded  curricula. 

This  l)ook  is  the  outgrowth  of  the  author's 
teaching  and  lecture  work  in  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity, wiiere  he  has  been  a  most  successful 
teacher  for  several  years.  Many  of  liis  stinlents 
and  others  interested  in  Religious  Eihicatiou 
outside  of  the  University  have  expressed  the 
desire  for  a  work  of  this  character,  and  in  order 
to  meet  this  need  the  author  has  prepared  this 
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volume.  It  is  a  product  of  careful  and  sound 
scholarship.  It  is  written  in  a  plain,  simple 
style,  so  that  scholar  and  layman  alike  can 
appreciate  the  essentials  of  Eeligious  Educa- 
tion. 


"Paul — One    of   the    World's    Greatest 
Men". 


HENRY  FORD'S  OWN  STORY.— Rose  Wild- 
er Lane,  Ellis  O.  Jones,  New  York  City. 

Few  books  of  fiction  are  more  thrilling  and 
more  strange  than  this  well-told  story  of  the 
Michigan  farmer  boy  born  fifty-four  years  ago, 
who  has  had  so  remarkable  a  career,  and  be- 
came one  of  America  's  best  known  men. 

It  is  better  than  a  fairy  tale  for  it  tells  of  a 
power  better  than  magic,  and  points  a  way  that 
all  might  follow,  but  few  might  hope  to  equal. 
What  he  has  achieved  is  the  result  of  an  im- 
mense amount  of  hard  work  and  pluck  on  the 
part  of  one  blessed  with  a  good  degree  of  abil- 
ity and  unusual  character.  Leaving  school  at 
14,  and  taking  a  job  in  a  machine  shop  paying 
$2.50  a  week,  with  board  at  $3.50  he  met  the 
deficit  by  adding  a  night-work  job  of  four  hours 
that  paid  $2.  After  several  years  of  mechanical 
work  he  went  back  to  the  farm,  eventually  mar- 
ried and  thought  he  had  settled  down,  but 
machinery  lured  him.  He  gave  up  the  farm, 
took  his  wife  to  Detroit  and  took  a  job  at  $45  a 
month.  He  soon  began  working  on  a  gasoline 
propelled  vehicle,  in  a  shed  at  his  house,  and 
kept  at  it.  After  four  years  he  had  a  one- 
cylinder  car,  about  as  big  as  a  bicycle  that 
would  run.  In  eight  more  he  completed  a  four- 
cylinder  car,  and  after  surmounting  untold  diffi- 
culties began  to  supply  them.  He  was  de- 
termined to  hold  on  to  a  control  and  to  make  an 
inexpensive  machine.  He  has  always  shared  his 
prosperity  with  his  employees,  and  constantly 
reduces  the  price  of  the  Ford.  His  factories 
cover  176  acres,  he  has  over  20,000  employees, 
and  in  spite  of  disregard  of  the  usual  methods 
of  making  money  is  said  to  be  worth  more  than 
$60,000,000. 

Fresno — On  April  15th  Mr.  Ruess 
held  a  gathering  of  the  clans  in  his 
Fresno  church — a  sort  of  an  indoor  pic- 
nic. Hanford,  Reedley,  Dinuba  and 
Clovis  were  all  represented.  The  general 
topic  was  "The  Beauties  and  Duties  of 
Being  a  Religious  Liberal."  Interest 
was  promoted  by  the'  participation 
through  brief  addresses  of  a  number  of 
laymen.  It  was  a  very  successful  ex- 
periment. On  April  1st  Mr.  Ruess  spoke 
on  "The  United  States  of  America,  and 
the  United  States  of  the  World."  On 
the  8th  his  topic  was  "The  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Immortality."  On  the  22nd 
Mr.  Ruess  exchanged  with  Rev.  0.  P. 
Shrout  of  San  Jose,  who  was  much  en- 
joyed. ]\Ir.  Ruess  preached  at  San  Jose 
in  the  morning  and  at  Santa  Cruz  in  the 
evening.     On  the  29th  the  sermon  was 


Los  Angeles. — Mindful  of  the  old 
saying  about  all  work  and  no  play,  the 
Sunday  school  has  varied  its  money- 
gathering  by  the  sale  of  old  papers, 
from  which  labor  $30  has  been  earned 
in  four  months,  by  a  jolly  Easter  party 
where  every  one  had  a  be-au-ti-ful  time. 
The  young  people,  not  to  be  outdone, 
commandeered  all  the  automobiles  they 
found  unattached  or  in  some  cases  at- 
tached, and  had  a  wonderful  Sunday 
afternoon  picnic  in  the  celebrated  To- 
panga  Canyon.  Their  Sunday  evening 
services  are  well  attended  and  the  pa- 
pers read  have  been  most  carefully  pre- 
pared. The  choir  gave  a  cantata, 
"Easter  Eve  and  INlorn",  with  the  as- 
sistance of  outside  talent,  in  most  cred- 
itable style.  There  has  also  been  a 
stereopticon  entertainment  with  very 
fine  views  of  California  scenery,  a  con- 
cert, a  work  meeting  of  the  Alliance, 
a  sumptuous  dinner,  and  other  lesser 
festivities.  The  Eaister  collection, 
amounting  to  $450,  was  divided  among 
the  various  denominational  activities. 

Six  people  were  received  into  the 
church  Easter  morning.  This  month 
has  been  made  happy  for  us  by  the 
visits  of  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Clarence  Reed 
and  of  Dr.  P.  C.  Southworth  and  wife. 
Dr.  South  worth  preached  on  "The 
]\Iore  Abundant  Life."  It  is  good  for 
both  East  and  West  to  see  each  other 
face  to  face. 

The  Social  Service  topics  have  all 
been  worthy  of  mention,  but  one  in 
particular  deserve.^  attention.  It  was 
given  by  Clayton  Palmer,  superintend- 
ent of  the  agricultural  department  of 
the  city  schools,  his  topic  being:  "What 
the  city  is  doing  to  relieve  tne  threat- 
ened shortage  in  our  food  supply." 
Ploughing,  fertilizer,  seeds,  are  being 
furnished  by  the  city  at  practically  cost 
as  an  incentive  to  general  utilization  of 
wavste  lots,  and  prizes  are  being  offered 
for  the  best  crops.  Owing  to  a  strike 
of  the  i\Iexican  laborers,  the  beet  sugar 
farmers  were  left  in  a  bad  state,  but 
through  the  cooperation  of  the  schools 
the  situation  is  rapidly  mending.  Two 
hundred  boys  from  the  Manual  Arts 
High   School  have  already  gone  out  as 
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helpers  to  the  ranches  and  seven  hun- 
dred more  are  wanted.  They  are  to 
receive  a  satisfactory  wage  and  as  they 
are  expected  to  work  quicker  than  the 
slow-moving  little  brown  brother,  they 
will  make  '.'good  money".  This  work 
will  also  connt  as  credit  for  their  school 
standing.  If  the  war  does  nothing  more 
than  to  get  young  America  out  of  the 
office  ambition  into  the  land  love,  it  will 
have  reversed  the  false  ideals  of  the 
past  several  generations. 

In  his  sermon  on  "The  Place  of  the 
Iconoclast, — Robert  G.  Ingersoll",  Mr. 
Hodgin  gave  a  clear,  well-balanced 
judgment  of  this  eloquent  preacher  who 
yet  was  of  no  church. 

Ingersoll  clearly  saw  the  accretions 
that  had  gathered  around  and  over- 
grown Christianity,  and  accepting  these 
accretions  as  the  whole  of  Christianity, 
he  attacked  them  in  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. He  was  a  passionate  lover  of 
freedom,  but  he  saw  that  liberty  was 
mental  not  physical.  Xo  person  could 
call  himself  free  until  he  could  see 
life  and  its  movements  as  they  were, 
free  from  the  delusions  of  the  super- 
natural. So  long  as  man's  faith  cen- 
tered in  the  supernatural  life  instead  of 
in  the  natural  world  he  was  in  bond- 
age ;  hence  the  first  great  step  was  to 
free  the  mind  from  its  theological  de- 
lusions. While  it  is  true  that  the 
church  influence  permeates  the  whole 
of  our  secular  life,  the  converse  is 
equally/  true  that  the  world  is  doing 
much  to  save  the  church,  by  its  ex- 
posing of  errors,  its  infusion  of  new 
truths  into  the  innocuous  desuetude  of 
the  age-bound  church. 

In  "A  Resurrected  World",  Mr. 
Hodgin  admitted  frankly  that  he  had 
no  longer  any  pet  theories  and  hobbies 
to  defend;  they  had  all  come  tumbling 
in  ruin?  at  his  feet,  and  great  was  the 
fall  thereof.  The  world  is  being  cruci- 
fied today  on  the  cross  of  slavish  adher- 
ence to  an  old  order  that  has  been 
outgrown.  Our  hope  is  that  out  of  the 
crucified  and  broken  body  of  the  old 
order  may  come  the  resurrection  of  a 
new^  life  and  light  and  spirit  and  un- 
derstanding that  shall  be  far  brighter 
and  purer  and  better  than  anything 
that  has  existed  before.     Our  hope  is  in 


the  resurrection  of  a  new  spirit  rather 
than  that  the  nations  may  survive  the 
crucifixion  and  things  be  patched  up 
with  the  old  spirit  still  alive." 

Few  men  in  any  country  have  been 
such  profound  students  of  history  and 
international  afii'airs  as  President  Wil- 
son, and  the  speaker  did  not  believe 
that  his  change  of  attitude  was  because 
he  is  erratic  of  has  been  swept  off  his 
feet ;  he  could  not  believe  that  the  pres- 
ident and  Congress  had  been  stam- 
peded. "So  vital  and  so  powerful  are 
the  currents  of  life  that  flow  across  the 
Atlantic  between  America  and  Europe 
that  we  are  in  this  war,  not  because  we 
want  to  be,  but  because  the  very  inter- 
dependence of  our  American  and  Euro- 
pean, life  put  us  there  in  spite  of  all  we 
could  do.  The  world  life  has  become 
one  organism  with  a  single  circulatory 
system,  the  currents  of  trade  flowing 
through  the  whole  organism  almost  re- 
gardless of  national  lines,  but  it  has  a 
dozen  distinct  brain  centers,  one  in 
Berlin,  one  in  Paris,  one  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, one  in  London,  one  in  America, 
all  jealous  .of  each  other,  each  trying 
to  act  entirely  for  itself.  Not  until  we 
recognize  our  organic  life  and  establish 
a  coordinating  center  can  we  hav<3  any 
real  peace.  So  soon  as  each  race  and 
nation  can  feel  itself  secure  in  its  own 
racial  and  national  integrity  by  some 
power  over  all  the  nations,  and  is  not 
compelled  to  give  all  its  energy  to 
merely  maintaining  its  integrity,  then 
it  can  develop  the  full  bent  of  its 
genius  and  solidarity  as  it  cannot  do 
now.  If  the  broken  and  crucified  body 
of  the  old  order  must  rest  in  the  tomb 
of  exhaustion  and  chaos  for  a  time  be- 
fore the  new  life  and  the  new  spirit 
shall  come  forth,  I  know  not.  That 
there  will  be  a  resurrection  and  a  new 
order  fitted  to  the  new  needs  will  ap- 
pear, I  am  as  sure  as  that  the  sun  will 
rise  tomorrow." 


O.VKLAND.  —  An  exci>ptionally  large 
congregation  attended  tlie  Easter  Sun- 
day morning  service,  when  we  had  spe- 
cial music,  and  an  inspiring  senium  from 
the  minister,  the  Rev.  William  Day  Si- 
monds, — "The  Latest  Word  of  Religion 
and    Science    on    Man's    Tnimortalitv." 
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The  Church  was  prettily  decorated  with 
fruit  blossoms  and  fleurs-de-lis.  The 
evening  lecture,  one  of  much  interest, 
"Great  Events  in  the  Life  of  Jesus,"  as 
depicted  by  the  master  painters  of  the 
world,  was  illustrated  by  many  beautiful 
slides. 

The  Sunday  evening  services  are 
usually  well  attended,  and  it  is  gratify- 
ing to  notice  that  the  i:i%orning  attend- 
ance is  not  appreciably  lessened. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Unity  Club  on 
March  28th  Robert  Robertson,  in  his  in- 
imitable manner,  told  humorous  stories 
of  the  different  nations.  At  the  meeting 
on  April  11th  the  minister's  instructive 
address  on  "The  Great  American  Hu- 
morists of  the  Civil  War,"  M^as  followed 
by  a  specially  good  musical  program^  and 
a  humorous  reading  by  Mrs.  Fred  L. 
Slemmons.  The  last  meeting  of  the  sea- 
son will  take  place  on  April  25th,  when 
there  will  be  a  mock  trial,  but  as  yet  no 
further  particulars  are  available.  The 
Unity  Club  meetings  will  recommence  in 
September. 


Portland. — During  the  week  preced- 
ing Easter,  noon  meetings  were  held 
in  the  church  parlors.  These  meetings 
began  promptly  at  12 :20  and  lasted 
exactly  half  an  hour,  so  that  business 
men  found  it  possible  to  attend  and  did 
attend  in  large  numbers.  Memorable 
addresses,  all  dealing  more  or  less  with 
the  subject  of  Larger  Patriotism,  were 
delivered.  Among  the  speakers  were 
Mr.  W.  D.  Wheelright,  Prof.  Norman 
Coleman  of  Reed  College,  President 
Porter  of  Reed  College,  Rev.  Dr.  Boyd 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  church,  and 
Mr.  Wm.   G.   Eliot. 

The  Sunday  evening  open  forum 
meetings  continue  to  be  as  popular  as 
ever.  ]\Iany  vital  questions  are  dis- 
cussed in  five  minute  talks  by  members 
of  the  audience. 

Easter  Sunday  welcomed  a  large 
number  of  new  membt'rs  into  the 
church.     About  20  new  members  joined. 

The  ^Monday  following  Easter  was  a 
school  holiday,  so  that  the  Sunday 
school  took  advantage  of  it  to  hold  an 
Easter  party  in  the  Sunday  school 
rooms.  A  large  number  were  present 
and  the  children  played  games  all  the 
afternoon. 


The  AVomen's  Alliance  has  pledged 
itself  to  conserve  all  fruits  and  foods 
likely  to  be  wasted  this  summer  that 
they  can  obtain  and  handle.  These 
foods  are  to  be  stored  in  the  church 
basement  and  are  a  patriotic  offering 
to  be  used  in  time  of  great  need  by 
people  in  distress. 

Two  American  Red  Cross  classes  have 
been  begun  at  the  church.  They  meet 
twice  a  week. 


San  Francisco — A  month  of  good 
sermons  and  general  activity.  Rev.  Chas. 
P.  Dole,  D.  D.,  filled  the  pulpit  on  the 
15th  and  Rev.  Franklin  C.  Southworth, 
D.  D.,  on  the  29th.     Both  were  enjoyed. 

On  April  1st  there  was  a  service  of 
dedication  to  ^lemorial  Tablets  for 
Thomas  Starr  King  and  Horatio  Steb- 
bins,  provided  for  under  the  will  of 
William  Hardy  as  an  expression  of  the 
regard  of  himself  and  his  wife  for  many 
years  devoted  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion. The  bequest  has  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  trustees  for  about  eight  years, 
awaiting  decision  as  to  form.  The  delay 
has  been  advantageous,  for  the  money 
available  has  materiallj^  increased  and 
the  fund  has  been  expended  wisely,  the 
tablets  being  simple  and  in  good  taste. 
Ambitious  memorials  of  busts  or  in  bas 
relief  are  rarely  satisfactory.  The  spirit 
eludes  material  expression,  and  no  like- 
ness can  satisfy  all  the  people  all  the 
time.  So,  also,  inscriptions  that  attempt 
to  express  the  spirit  of  the  subject  seldom 
are  wholly  satisfactory.  The  effect  of  a 
solid  bronze  tablet  in  a  church  audi- 
torium is  somewhat  gloomy,  being  sug- 
gestive of  a  tomb-stone,  but  the  memori- 
als for  the  two  men  whose  names  are  so 
intimately  associated  with  the  San  Fran- 
cisco church,  as  designed  and  executed 
by  Vickery,  Atkins  &  Torrey,  are  very 
pleasing.  They  are  of  travertine  and 
bronze  in  combination,  3  feet  by  9  in 
size,  and  placed  on  the  south  wall  of  the 
church.  The  inscriptions  are  simply  the 
brief  facts:  "In  memory  of  (the  full 
name)  minister  of  this  church  — to — . " 
Graceful  in  form,  they  combine  ornamen- 
tation with  fitting  acknowdedgment. 

The  Easter  service  was  well  attended 
and  really  enjoyed.  The  music  was  up- 
lifting and  Mr.  Dutton's  sermon  gave  a 
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view  of  death  greatly  to  be  desired.  On 
the  22d  he  impressed  most  effectively 
"The  Opportunities  of  Life," — being 
ready,  and  acting. 

On  April  9th  ^Ir.  Button  spoke  to  the 
Society  for  Christian  Work  on  "Recent 
Poetry" — his  comment  and  his  readings 
being  equally  delightful.  On  the  20th 
Rev.  E.  J.  Bowden  gave  a  most  interest- 
ing account  of  "Life  Among  the  Cow- 
ichan  Indians." 

On  the  19th  the  Men's  Club  was  ad- 
dressed by  Mr.  Sydney  Coryn  on  the 
"Causes  of  the  AVar," — a  subject  on 
which  he  showed  himself  to  be  exceed- 
ingly well  informed. 

On  the  13th  the  Young  People's  So- 
ciet.y  gave  a  very  enjoyable  little  play, 
"The  Worsted  Man.'''  The  Sunday 
evening  meetings  were  w^ell  maintained. 

jMr.  Reed 's  class  shows  sustained  inter- 
est in  his  illuminating  talks  on  Compar- 
ative Religion.  On  April  29th  he  spoke 
on  "The  Sikh  Religion." 


Stockton — Mr.  Heebs'  sermon,s  for 
April  have  been  deeply  helpful.  Dr. 
Ilief 's  lecture  on  "The  Situation  in  Rus- 
sia" proved  of  great  interest. 

On  the  5th,  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  W.  V. 
Shear,  the  annual  election  of  officers  of 
the  Woman 's  Alliance  was  held.  Mrs. 
Arthur  B.  Heeb,  president;  Mrs.  E.  K. 
Dupont,  vice-president ;  Mrs.  Fred  G. 
Reston  Jr.,  Mrs.  Lee,  IMrs.  Ralph  Todd 
Stone,  trustees. 

On  Easter  Simday  all  children  of  the 
Sunday  School  were  given  flowering 
plants,  which  thev  will  care  for  until 
".Alother's  Day." 

On  the  11th  the  Newcomers  met  with 
]\Irs.  Shear,  and  on  the  25th  with  ]\Irs. 
Reston. 

On  Saturday,  the  21st,  we  had  our 
annual  church  and  Sunday  School  picnic 
at  "Coojier  Oaks,"  the  beautiful  home 
of  IMrs.  E.  E.  Clowes,  where  the  day  was 
spent  under  the  trees  with  games  or 
wandering  about  the  beautiful  grounds. 
At  noim  we  had  our  basket  dinner,  and 
in  the  afternoon  IMrs.  Clowes  served  de- 
licious ice  cream  and  cake,  as  has  been 
\u'r  custom  in  past  years. 

IMr.  and  IMrs.  Ileeb  attended  tlie  con- 
ference of  Social  Workers  at  Oakland. 
April  23  to  27. 


An  imaginative  four-year-old  was 
charmed  at  the  thought  of  angels'  wings 
in  a  fairy  story.  He  pictured  them  as 
pink  in  color,  like  the  cheeks  of  the  girl 
who  told  the  story.  He  has  at  home  a 
toy  telephone  and  the  next  morning  he 
was  overheard  to  call,  "Central,  give  me 
Sky  637-4J. "  Connection  being  estab- 
lished, he  said,  "God,  is  that  you?  Will 
you  kindly  send  me  a  pair  of  angel's 
wings  ?  Thank  you. ' '  The  next  morning 
he  called  up  the  same  number  and  said, 
"God,  those  wings  did  not  come.  I 
wish  you  would  send  them  today."  His 
grandmother  was  shocked  at  his  easy 
familiarity  and  asked  him  not  to  do  it. 
"All  right,  I'll  stop,"  he  said.  But 
soon  after  he  again  called  for  "Sky 
6374J  and  said,  "Jesus,  is  that  you? 
Will  you  please  ask  God  to  send  me  a 
pair  of  angel's  wings?" 

Albert,  aged  three  and  a  half,  had 
failed  to  respond  to  verbal  reprimand, 
and  at  last  his  mother  said,  "if  you 
don't  behave,  you  will  have  to  be 
spanked.  You  would  not  like  that, 
would  you?" 

"I  would  not  like  Daddy  to  spank 
me,"  was  the  quick  response. 

"Why  not?" 

"He  doesn't  know  how.  He  hurts." 
—Life. 

The  city's  diners-out  are  hearing  a 
new  story  this  season.  Rabbi  Stephen 
S.  Wise  of  the  Free  Synagogue  says: 

"Not  long  ago  a  mother  of  one  of  my. 
little  pupils  came  to  me  and  said: 

"  'Doctor,  how  could  you  speak  to  my 
litth'  daughter  so  cruelly?  She  came 
home  from  the  synagogue  in  tears,  and 
never  wants  to  go  back.' 

"  'What  did  1  say  to  her?'  I  asked  in 
astonishment. 

"  'You  told  her  if  she  didn't  come 
ofteiier  you  would  throw  her  in  the 
furnace,'  the  accusing  mother  asserted. 

"I  tliought  it  over,  mucli  ]uizzl('d, 
and  tlien  I  recalled  that  what  I  i-eally 
did  say  was  this : 

"  'If  you  are  not  more  reguhir  in  at- 
tendance I  shall  have  to  drop  you  from 
the  register." 
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The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

B.\ETH,   A.:     The  Religion   of   India. 

BiXBY,     Jas.     T.  :      The     New     World     and     the     New 

Thought. 
Breasted,  J.\s.  H.  :    Ancient  Times. 
Cakpenter,  W.   B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Haxdc'OCK,   PiiRCY:     Mesopotomian  Archaeologv. 
Hatg.    Martin:      Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of   Parsis. 
Heathcotb,    Chas.    W.  :     The    Essentials   of   Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  J.  PI.:     Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion   For   To-day. 
Mathews,   Shailer:     Spiritual  Interpretation   of   His- 
tory. 
Moore,   Geo.   F.  :    History  of  Religions. 
Moore,  C.  H.  :    Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  Margaret:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
RiHi5.\NY:     The   Svrian   Christ. 

Rogers,    Wii. :     The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    As- 
svria. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 


A  New  Book 

SONGS  OF  THE  SOUL 

FIFTY  ORIGINAL  HYMNS  AND  TUNES 
By  A.  IRVING  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  sacred  poetry  and  music,  more  especially 
churches  and  their  singers. 

50  cents  net 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

2  B    PARK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER   LIFE 


®I|0  ^0ug  of  tl|0  ^nlbt^r 

Our  country,  dear,  of  thee  we  sing; 
To  thee  our  hfted  hearts  we  bring; 
Thou  art  our  mother,  and  our  love 
Holds  fast  to  thee,  all  else  above. 

From  north  to  south,  from  shore  to  shore. 
Thy  children  loyally  adore; 
Thy  flag  enfolds,  and  now  set  free 
Wafts  hope  and  cheer  beyond  the  sea. 

Its  red,  its  blue,  its  stars  of  white. 
Bid  us  to  love,  be  true,  seek  right; 
We'll  follow  where  its  beauty  leads. 
In  trust  that  smiles  at  daring  deeds. 

And  so  ourselves  we  gladly  give. 
To  die  for  thee,  or  bravely  live; 
Thine  be  the  glory,  thine  the  prize: 
That  peace  shall  reign,  and  man  arise. 

Chas.  a.  Murdock 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  JUNE=JULY,  1917 
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PACIFIG  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  S14,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  Cr.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  ^vise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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Among  the  gains  of  modern  days  is 
the  growing  appreciation  and  observance 
of  vacations.  Men  seem  to  be  learning 
that  unremitted  labor  is  a  mistake,  that 
nature  craves  at  least  a  little  rest  and 
change,  and  that  even  in  the  matter  of 
material  output  alone  it  is  not  advan- 
tageous never  to  let  up. 

And  how  it  broadens  life  to  spend  a 
few  days  on  the  mountain  height  or  at 
the  sea  shore ;  to  meet  people  who  differ 
from,  or  with  us,  or  to  be  thrown  into 
closer  companionship  with  ourselves  and 
be  assured  of  how  little,  or  how  much, 
self  resource  we  have  and  what  beautiful 
objects  ^ve  find  trees,  and  how  charming 
are  flowers  in  their  habits  and  manner. 
What  a  delight  to  feel  irresponsible  even 
for  a  day.  Happy  is  he  who  can  really 
vacate,  move  out  of  the  too  familiar  sur- 
roundings and  just  get  a  little  rest  from 
the  fretting  harness  of  daily  life. 
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For  the  "banner  on  the  outer  wall" 
of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  fortress,  we 
hung,  for  the  month  of  March,  an  ex- 
tract from  Dr.  W.  C.  Gannett 's  Ger- 
mantown  sermon,  naming  it  "Four 
Cardinal  Principles".  It  seemed  to  the 
editorial  mind  a  sagacious  and  all-com- 
prehending utterance,  and  evidence  ac- 
cumulates that  others  share  the  judg- 
ment. The  "Christian  Life"  of  London 
republished  it  on  INIarch  31st,  and  the 
May  issue  of  "The  Rikugo-Zasshi,"  of 
Toyko,  Japan,  gives  it  the  place  of  honor, 
— the  first  article  in  an  apparently  ex- 
cellent number.  As  a  curiosity  and  for 
the  delectation  of  those  with  discerning 
eyes  it  is  produced  in  miniature. 

Several  good  texts  are  suggested : 
Truth  dropped  at  any  given  point 
spreads  concentrically.  The  selection 
constituted  a  pebble  falling  in  the  world- 
pond  at  San  Francisco,  and  the  disturbed 
surface  registered  ever  widening  circles 
that  reached  almost  simultaneously  staid 
old  England  and  brisk  young  Japan,  and 
both  saw  that  it  was  good. 

Again :  The  unexpected  happens  and 
spiritual  bread  cast  upon  the  waters  is 
not  lost.  Results  have  little  relation  to 
the  bulk  of  the  cause,  i.  e.,  the  seed  of 
a  parsnip  is  far  larger  than  the  seed  of 
the  Sequoia  Gigantea.  A  little  thing 
in  a  little  paper  may  prove  effective. 
Historical  proof.  David's  little  pebble 
made  an  impression  on  (or  in)  Goliath. 

Once  more.  No  man  need  count  his 
congregation.  Mv.  Gannett  thought  he 
was  speaking  to  a  small  church-full 
(more  or  less  full  as  the  ease  may  be), 
but  his  winged  word  flew  round  the 
globe  and  reached  Britons  in  the 
trenches  and  seething-minded  Nipponese 
on  the  Britain  of  the  Orient. 

And  now  appears  the  ever-welcome 
Christian  Eegistcr  with  its  report  of 
the  last  meeting  of  the  Directors  of  the 
American      Unitarian      Association      at 
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which  it  was  voted  to  print  for  leaflet 
distribution  both  Gannett 's  "Four 
Principles,"  and  Sullivan's  "Faith," 
our  Banner  for  April.  This  brings 
much  happiness  and  a  safe  amount  of 
pride. 


Graphic  illustration  is  carried  to  a 
high  stage  in  these  days,  and  education 
is  affected  by  sledgediammer  blows. 
Pre-supposing  that  the  lesson  to  be 
impressed  is  the  growth  of  democracy : 
By  the  old  method,  to  impress  the 
truth,  a  fair-sized  book  would  be  re- 
quired, indexed,  cross-indexed,  and  but- 
tressed by  copious  footnotes.  Exhibits 
and  diagrams  would  form  a  supplement, 
and  a  syllabus  would  introduce  each 
chapter. 

A  Pathe  film  in  about  two  minutes 
presents  the  whole  matter  so  effectively 
that  to  forget  it  is  impossible. 

A  map  of  the  world  in  solid  black 
shows  that  one  hundred  and  forty- one 
years  ago  every  square  mile  of  it  was 
governed  by  an  absolute  monarch.  The 
divine  authority  of  kings  was  unques- 
tioned. Then  the  movement  toward 
democracy  and  self-government  is  shown 
by  flashing  transformations.  White 
signifies  republics  or  democracies;  gray 
indicates  constitutional  monarchies.  The 
beginning  of  change  is  the  thrilling  ap- 
pearance, on  the  dense  double-contin- 
euted  map,  of  our  United  States,  with 
the  figures  1776.  It  looks  by  comparison 
small  and  insignificant, — a  mere  daring 
blotch,  but  soon  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  a  white  spot  outlines 
France,  and  in  quick  succession  Eng- 
land's gray  and  South  America's  white 
reduce  the  gloom,  and  so  the  clean-up 
goes  on,  Russia's  enormous  glow  of 
white  in  1917  leaving  but  an  irregular 
remnant  of  solid  black  in  Central 
Europe,  while  across  the  blotch  is  out- 
lined an  interrogation  point. 


Such  a  presentation  compels  wonder, 
a  touch  of  pride  for  the  immortal  band 
who  dared  to  formulate  the  axiom  that 
all  governments  derive  their  just  power 
from  the  consent  of  the  governed,  a  feel- 
ing of  gratitude  that  the  rights  of  man 
so  established  have  steadily  gained,  and 
a  firm  faith  that  the  darkness  that 
typifies  desolation  must  soon  fade  away 
and  be  lost  in  the  white  light  of  free- 
dom.   

There  are  various  ways  in  which 
every  citizen  can  do  his  bit  in  helping 
the  government  in  this  hour  of  need. 
The  cost  of  war  must  be  met  and  it  is 
for  the  people,  all  the  people,  to  loan 
to  the  government  the  money  that  may 
be  needed  in  freeing  the  world. 

It  is  the  loan  of  a  liberty-loving 
people  to  be  devoted  to  the  establish- 
ment of  liberty  in  Europe  and  on  the 
high  seas. 

It  is  the  loan  o'f  the  great  democracy 
of  the  New  World  to  redress  the  wrongs 
and  support  the  cause  of  democracy  of 
the  Old. 

Every  American  who  subscribes  to 
the  belief  that  an  American  should 
stand  by  his  or  her  country  should  sub- 
scribe to  the  Liberty  Loan  Bond  issue. 

Liberty  Loan  Bonds  of  the  first  issue 
of  $2,000,000,000  are  to  bear  date  of 
June  15,  1917,  and  to  run  for  thirty 
years,  except  that  the  Government  re- 
serves the  right  to  pay  them  fifteen 
years   after  date. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Liberty  Loan 
Bonds.  Bearer  Bonds  are  to  be  issued 
in  denominations  of  $50,  $100,  $500, 
and  $1,000.  Interest  coupons  can  be 
cashed  at  any  bank  the  same  as  a 
United   States  Treasury  note. 

Registered  bonds  are  to  be  issued  in 
denominations  of  $100  to  $100,000; 
checks  for  interest  will  be  mailed  out 
semiannually  to  the  holders  of  these  reg- 
istered bonds. 
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Rate  of  interest  paid,  31/0  per  cent 
per  annum. 

They  are  non-taxable,  which  makes 
the  bonds  equivalent  to  ordinary  cor- 
porate bonds  or  other  investments  bear- 
ing 61/2  per  cent.  The  interest  is  paid 
June  15  and  Dec.  15  of  each  year.  Any 
bank  or  pOvStmaster  will  aid  applicant  in 
filling  out  his  blank  and  the  other  acts 
necessary  to  obtain  these  bonds. 

IT  IS  A  PATRIOTIC  DUTY  TO  PURCHASE 
THESE    BONDS. 


The  importance  of  providing  means 
for  withstanding  the  temptations  that 
come  to  young  men  who  are  idle  or  re- 
lieved frm  the  usual  restraints  of  life, 
when  in  training  camps,  cannot  be  over- 
looked. The  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  has  done  a  fine  thing  in  fur- 
nishing at  every  military  camp  a  large 
building  called  a  hut,  as  a  recreation 
centre  for  the  men. 

To  build  one  of  theSe  huts  and  main- 
tain it  for  a  year  costs  $10,000.  This 
includes  the  maintenance  of  a  staff  of 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretaries,  who  live  in  the 
camp,  and  it  provides  music,  entertain- 
ments, religious  services,  writing  ma- 
terials, and  all  other  things  which  are 
fundamentally  necessary  to  make  this 
work  efficient. 

It  is  estimated  that  $3,000,000  will  be 
required  to  provide  for  the  armies  now 
being  assembled,  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
find  that  Unitarians  are  cooperating 
freely,  not  allowing  the  sectarian  preju- 
dice that  disbars  them  from  membership 
in  the  organization  to  stand  in  the  way. 
A  late  number  of  the  Christian  Register 
reports  King's  Chapel  of  Boston  as  hav- 
ing raised  $14,000  toward  the  sum 
needed. 

This  example  should  be  generally  fol- 
lowed. Anything  that  preserves  and 
promotes  manhood  and  prevents  loss  of 
moral  fibre  is  an  excellent  investment. 

C.  A.  M. 


Notra 

Commencement  exercises  of  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  were  held  on 
the  afternoon  of  May  7  at  the  First 
Unitarian  Church  of  Berkeley.  Rev. 
Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  president 
of  the  school,  spoke  of  the  work  of  the 
school  and  of  its  hopes  and  expectations. 
Rev.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  president 
of  the  Meadville  Theological  School,  de- 
livered a  comprehensive  address.  The 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Divinity  was  con- 
ferred upon  Ernest  J.  Bowden,  the  only 
member  of  the  graduating  claiss. 

Friday  noon  assemblies,  interdenomi- 
national gatherings  of  a  patriotic  na- 
ture, planned  for  the  season  by  several 
of  Portland's  leading  ministers,  began 
on  May  4th  at  12:20  o'clock. 

At  these  meetings,  lasting  only  30 
minutes,  there  was  no  admission  fee 
and  no  collection.  All  the  meetings  were 
held  in  the  Unitarian  Church  as  the 
most  central  point.  Dr.  A.  A.  Morrison, 
rector  of  Trinity  Episcopal  Church,  was 
the  first  speaker.  On  succeeding  Fri- 
days the  speakers  were  Dr.  Luther  R. 
Dyott,  Rabbi  Wise,  Father  E.  V. 
O'Hara,  Rev.  J.  H.  Boyd,  Rev.  Joshua 
Stansfield,  Rev.  Calvin  B.  Waller,  Rev. 
H.  H.  Griffis  and  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  in  his  sermon  at 
Palo  Alto  on  ]\Iay  6th,  noted  the  decline 
of  sectarianism  and  the  approach  of 
church  union.  He  quoted  Professor 
Carruth's  famous  lines,  "Some  call  it 
evolution,  and  others  call  it  God."  He 
referred  to  the  present  time  as  the  test- 
ing time  for  religious  theories  and  de- 
clared that  the  golden  rule  does  work  in 
business  as  well  as  in  all  relations  of  life. 

In  referring  to  the  present  war,  he 
urged  that  the  churches  and  the  people 
have  more  hope  and  less  fear  and  that 
they  show  more  good  will  to  each  other 
than  ever  before. 

The  Unitarian  Church  at  Berkeley  has 
relieved  Rev.  Harold  E.  B.  Speight  of 
his  duties  as  pastor  for  a  season  and  he 
has  actively  entered  the  field  work  of 
the  American  Red  Cross  everywhere, — 
a  work  which  he  is  particularly  well 
qualified  to  do.  His  services  are  entirely 
voluntary,  being  an  expression  of  a  de- 
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sire  to  do  something  definite  for  the  gov- 
ernment. He  fills  the  pulpit  on  Sundays 
but  during  the  week  is  relieved. 

At  Fresno  on  ^lay  13  Rev.  Christopher 
Euess  preached  on  "The  Best  of  Battles 
—How  to  Fight  the  Good  Fight."  The 
sermon  prelude  was  by  Mr.  Al.  Braver- 
man  on  ' '  The  Red  Cross,  What  it  is  and 
What  it  Does." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  spoke 
on  May  6th  on  "The  One  Thing  Most 
Needed  in  Seattle  and  the  World. ' '  He 
said  if  the  churches  would  unite  in 
preaching  the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  peo- 
ple might  hope  for  a  lasting  regeneration 
at  the  end  of  this  crisis.  What  Seattle 
and  the  world  need  most  today  and  above 
all  else  is  a  baptism  of  real  religion — not 
theology — but  religion.  It  is  not  pleas- 
ant to  face  the  fact  that  60  per  cent  of 
our  population  worship  at  no  altar,  have 
no  education  of  their  spiritual  nature. 

Rev.  William  Dav  Simonds  on  ]\Iav 
8th  spoke  before  the  Ebell  Club  of  Oak- 
land on  ' '  Tolstoi  and  the  New  Republic 
of  Russia". 

The  open  forum  service  of  the  Oak- 
land Unitarian  Church  for  Sunday 
evening,  ]\Iay  6,  consisted  of  an  address 
l)y  Ng  Poon  Chew,  editor  of  The  Chi- 
nese Daily  News  of  San  Francisco,  on 
the  topic:  "The  Relation  of  China  to 
the  Great  War."  The  address  was  fol- 
lowed bv  "floor  talks"  bv  members  of 


Sunday  morning  services  will  be  omit- 
ted during  ^lay  and  June  at  the  Uni- 
tarian Church,  East  Lexington,  ]\Iass., 
so  that  men  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion may  have  time  to  work  in  their 
gardens.  An  evening  service  will  be 
held  at  7  o'clock.  The  pastor  has  en- 
listed in  the  naval  reserve 

The  minister  of  the  First  Parish  Uni- 
tarian Church,  Lexington  Center,  has 
invited  the  women  of  the  church  to 
bring  tht'ir  Red  Cross  and  relief  work 
sewing  to  the  services  every  Sunday 
as  long  as  the  war  lasts.  He  expects 
them  to  sew  during  his  sermon. 

Dr.  Franklin  C.  Southworth  on  ]\[ay 
11th  delivered  the  address  at  the  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  IVIinistrv.     In  the 


evening  of  the  same  day  he  took  the  train 
for  Oregon.  Saturday  he  stopped  over  at 
]Medford,  going  on  to  Eugene  Sunday 
morning  and  preaching  there  in  the  even- 
ing. The  most  of  the  week  following  he 
spent  with  his  brother,  and  preached  in 
Portland  on  May  20th,  visiting  Seattle 
the  following  week,  and  preaching  at 
Victoria  in  the  morning  and  Vancouver 
in  the  evening  of  the  27tli. 

Rev.  Christopher  Rue&s  on  ]May  13 
preached  on  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins 
and  Cardinal  Virtues  of  Our  Day." 
The  former  he  found  to  be  three  sins  of 
freedom — indifference,  homelessness  and 
exclusiveness ;  three  sins  of  power — 
waste,  disorder  and  business  witchcraft; 
and  a  final  sin  of  virtue — hypocrisy. 

"Our  seven  cardinal  virtiTCs  include 
the  three  major  virtues  of  our  day  and 
four  new  reverences.  The  three  major 
virtues  are  tolerance,  cheerfulness  and 
work."  The  four  new  reverences  are: 
for  woman,  for  the  child,  for  the  animal, 
and  for  the  poor. 

The  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Salt 
Lake  City  held  its  annual  meeting  and 
election  on  April  26th.  Reports  were 
received  from  the  church,  the  Sunday 
school  and  the  Lloj'd  Alliance. 

Mrs.  Robert  H.  Davis,  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  National  Alliance  of 
Unitarian  AVomen,  spoke  on  the  prog- 
ress of  Unitarian  work  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  It  was  stated  that 
the  line  of  churches  established  in 
Canada  would  have  to  be  largely  sus- 
tained during  the  period  of  the  war  by 
help  from  this  country. 

By  the  reported  wrecking  of  a  life 
insurance  company  in  which  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Watry  had  invested  more  than 
$2,000  in  providing  for  a  twenty-year 
endowment  due  in  1921,  he  probably 
lo.ses  it  all.  He  says  of  the  calamity: 
"If  the  company  goes  under  it  will 
prove  a  heavy  loss  to  our  family,  since 
we  had  been  counting  upon  that  $3,000 
nest-egg  for  our  declining  years;  but 
we're  not   hen  loaning,  only  regretting." 

Tlic  foui-th  annual  meeting  of  the 
Long  lieach  Cinu-ch  was  held  on  April 
27.  Eighty  enjoyed  the  social  period 
preceding  the  business  meeting  at  whicli 
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encouraging  reports  were  given  by  the 
different  organizations  of  the  church, 
and  an  official  board  elected. 

Rev.  Wm.  Day  Simonds  of  Oakland 
and  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout  of  San 
Jose  exchanged  pulpits  on  May  20th. 
Mr.  Simonds  spoke  on  the  Optimism  of 
Emerson. 

On  the  evening  of  ]\Iay  23rd  Rev.  H. 
E.  B.  Speight  of  Berkeley  addressed  a 
public  meeting  in  Visalia  on  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Red  Cross  movement. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  active  volunteers 
in  the  field  service  of  the  Pacific  Divi- 
sion of  the  American  National  Red 
Cross. 

In  his  sermon  on  Religion  and  the 
Public  Schools  at  Los  Angeles  on  May  13 
Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  said: 

"It  is  sometimes  said  that  our  schools 
are  pervaded  by  a  spirit  of  irreligion, 
and  that  the  reason  for  this  is  the  absence 
of  any  distinctly  religious  instruction  in 
the  schools.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  never 
have  and  never  can  exclude  religion  from 
our  schools.  Religion  is  entirely  too 
subtle  and  vital  a  thing  to  be  controlled 
by  enactment.  It  goes  wherever  life  goes. 
What  we  have  excluded  from  our  schools 
is  the  teaching  of  theological  dogmas 
which  are  only  the  dry  husks  of  religion 
and  not  religion  at  all. 

"Every  teacher  teaches  all  the  really 
vital  religion  she  has  to  her  children  all 
the  time,  and  she  does  this  all  the  more 
effectively  from  the  fact  that  she  is  com- 
pelled to  leave  her  theological  dogmas 
outside.  She  teaches  her  religion  uncon- 
sciously by  her  attitude  toward  her 
pupils,  toward  the  world,  in  the  ideals 
she  is  ever  holding  up  to  them,  and  above 
all  through  her  personality,  which  is  the 
most  important  element  a  teacher  pos- 
sesses. 

"If  our  schools  are  irreligious  it  is  due 
more  to  our  homes,  our  churches  and  our 
Sunday  schools  failing  to  do  their  part 
rather  than  to  the  deficiencies  of  the 
schools  themselves." 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  is  encourag- 
ing his  laymen  to  take  part  in  church 
services.  At  a  late  "Gathering  of  the 
Clans"  in  the  Fresno  church  "The 
Beauties    and    the    Duties    of    Being    a 


Liberal  in  Religion"  was  the  theme  of 
short  talks  by  J.  E.  Dickeson  of  Fres- 
no, E.  Seligman  of  Dinuba,  P.  M.  Mor- 
gan of  Clovis,  and  J\Irs.  Frank  Scoggins 
of  Reedley.  E.  R.  Nash  of  Hanford 
spoke  briefly  on  "Christianity,  Human 
Nature  and  Automobiles,"  Judge  H.  F. 
Briggs  of  Fresno  on  "Difficulties  in 
Applying  Christianity  to  the  Courts 
and  Jails,"  and  Maurice  Rorphuro  of 
Fresno  ' '  On  Trying  to  Combine  Chris- 
tianity  and  Business." 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  in  a 
recent  sermon  on  "The  Coming  of 
Christ ' ',  said : 

' '  The  coming  of  the  Christ  is  not  a 
material  reality ;  it  is  spiritual.  The 
real  and  eternal  Christ  is  an  ideal,  a 
mental  and  spiritual  vision,  and  like  all 
ideals  and  visions,  comes  only  to  those 
who  open  their  souls  and  put  then^selves 
in  a  receptive  mood. 

"The  Christ  is  a  spirit  of  truth,  a 
spirit  of  justice,  a  spirit  of  righteous- 
ness, a  spirit  of  love  and  purity,  a  spirit 
of  sympathy  and  of  progress,  a  spirit 
of  aspiration  and  hope  and  faith,  and 
is  inclusive  of  all  that  is  good. 

"The  Christ  coming  into  our  midst 
today  is  democracy. 

"A  charm,  an  innocence,  a  credu- 
lity, and  many  other  things  are  gone; 
a  seriousness,  a  reasonableness,  a  width 
of  outlook,  a  power  to  deal  with  real 
things,  sanity  and  self-control  have 
come.  The  idea  of  the  Fatherhood  of 
God  is  fast  taking  the  place  of  the 
idea  of  the  despotism  of  God.  The 
despot  goes  out,  the  brother  comes  in. 
All  these  things  and  many  more  cluster 
around  the  word  democracy.  This  is 
the  Christ  that  is  coming  today.  AYill 
America  awaken  from  its  sloth  to  help 
in  this  new  birth?  For  that  is  what 
this  world- war  means." 

The  Unitarians  of  Hanford  have  of- 
fered the  Unitarian  chapel  to  the  local 
Red  Cross  chapter  for  headquarters,  or 
for  the  first  aid  classes,  or  military  aid 
classes,  or  such  other  use  as  may  seem 
best  until  the  close  of  the  summer  vaca- 
tion. The  Unitarian  church  in  Fresno 
has  made  a  similar  offer  of  the  the  use 
of  its  building  to  the  Red  Cross  chapter 
of  Fresno. 
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The  program  of  the  Boston  May  meet- 
ings is  as  tantalizing  to  those  at  a  dis- 
tance as  a  sheaf  of  oats  to  a  muzzled 
horse. 

Eev.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  after  a  pleasant 
week  in  the  Yosemite  Valley,  revisited 
Santa  Barbara,  where  he  preached  for 
several  weeks  eight  years  ago.  He  filled 
Mr.  Goodridge's  pulpit  on  ^lay  20th. 

Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  enters  his  pro- 
test against  the  exemption  of  ministers 
and  theological  students  from  conscrip- 
tion. "I  believe  the  vast  majority  of 
ministers  will  deplore  it, ' '  he  says,  refer- 
ring to  the  exemption.  * '  Those  ministers 
and  students  who  have  not  yet  abandoned 
their  work  to  enlist  have  refrained  from 
that  step  for  no  different  reasons,  I  am 
sure,  than  those  which  hold  men  of  other 
callings.  I  hope  there  will  be  a  general 
and  an  organized  protest  by  the  ministers 
throughout  the  country  on  the  ground 
that  the  only  sufficient  reason  for  any 
man's  exemption  should  be  one  which 
applies  universally  to  all  occupations. ' ' 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los 
Angeles  on  May  20th  preached  on 
"Contiict  and  Cooperation."  He  said: 
''Nations  are  great  cooperative  units  in 
spits  of  their  conflicts.  This  war  is  de- 
monstrating how  vitally  dependent  they 
are  upon  each  other.  This  great  war, 
dreadful  as  it  is,  is  but  an  incident  in 
the  onsweeping  cooperative  movement 
that  is  gripping  the  nations.  They  are 
thrown  into  temporary  conflict  because, 
while  vitally  cooperating,  they  were  giv- 
ing themselves  to  that  cooperation 
grudgingly  and  savagely,  each  trying  to 
get  the  best  of  the  bargain,  instead  of 
giving  themselves  to  it  whole-heartedly 
;nid  willingly,  which  would  have  meant 
i;r(^at  gain  for  all. 

"Iiinnediately  after  the  war  is  over 
they  will  enter  into  closer  relations  with 
each  other  than  ever  before,  because 
that  is  the  fundamental  law  of  life." 

Both  the  Fresno  and  Reedley-Dinuba 
Unitarian  churches  on  May  14th,  follow- 
ing action  taken  on  Sunday,  dispatched 
telegrams  to  President  Wilson,  as  fol- 
lows: "Our  congregation  has  gone  on 
record  unanimously  in  favor  of  national 
prohibition  as  a  Avar  measure  to  conserve 


the  food  supply  and  man  power  of  the 
nation." 

Rev.  D.  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Redlands 
and  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  of  Fresno 
have  arranged  for  an  exchange  of  pul- 
pits for  the  first  week  in  June.  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick  will  lead  in  the  Laton- 
Hardwicke-Hanford  picnic  and  Mr. 
Ruess  will  make  a  survey  and  canvas  of 
the  Redlands  church  community 

On  May  20th  at  Stockton  Rev.  A. 
B.  Heeb  spoke  on  "God  in  Humanity." 
"The  life  of  God  in  your  soul  is  like 
the  flowing  stream.  It  begins,  not  in 
the  mountain  springs,  but  in  the  mystic 
heavens  of  blue,  from  whence  the  rains 
come.  You  are  to  guard  this  life,  guide 
it  over  the  rocks,  deepen  it  and  widen 
it.  As  it  flows  through  the  valleys  it 
must  enrich  all  that  comes  in  contact 
with  it.  It  must  carry  burdens,  happy, 
generous,  beautiful  burdens.  In  a  thou- 
sand aspects  and  places  it  must  bless, 
help    and   not   harm.      Stop,    it   cannot. 

"Friends,  in  the  stream  of  your  life 
is  God.  Seek  not  a  bridge  to  cross  the 
stream,  dark,  troubled  and  grim  at 
times.  Men  promise  you  a  bridge  in  the 
sedative  religions.  I  cannot.  To  stimu- 
late you  to  revealing  more  of  God  is  my 
happy  lot. 

"Deepen  and  widen  this  channel  to 
the  end.  Beware  of  the  delta  towards 
life's  close.  Beware  of  the  idea,  'I  have 
served,  now  let  others  do  it.'  Make  life 
deep  enough  at  the  end  so  the  the  great 
ships  of  your  godness  may  float  majesti- 
cally out  on  the  infinite  bosom  of  God." 


The  men  whom  I  have  seen  succeed 
best  in  life  have  always  been  cheerful 
and  hoi)eful  men,  who  went  about  their 
business  with  a  smile  on  their  faces  and 
took  their  changes  and  chances  in  this 
mortal  life  like  men,  facing  rough  and 
smooth   alike    as   they   came. 

— (liarlrs   Kingshu. 

"A  finer  place  shall  ho  wroufjht  out  of  pain 
Than  the  stars  in  their  courses  know; 

Ah  me!  but  my  soul  is  in  sorrow  till  then 
Anil  the  feet  of  the  years  move  slow. ' ' 

Not  so  in  haste,  my  heart! 

Have  faith  in  God  and  wait; 
Although  he  lingers  long 
He  never  comes  too  late. 

— Bradford  Torrcy. 
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San  Francisco  Relief  Home 

An  Appreciation. 

Readers  of  Tlie  Pacific  Unitarian  can 
be  so  confidently  counted  upon  to  feel 
sympathetic  interest  in  the  work  of  the 
"National  Conference  of  Charities  and 
Correction ' '  that  their  attention  is  called 
to  the  following  "press  notice"  extract, 
referring  to  the  meeting  of  that  Society 
at  Pittsburgh  in  June : 

"Housing  experts  are  preparing  plans 
to  be  presented  which  will  make  life 
more  livable  for  destitute  old  men  and 
women  in  county  poor-houses  all  over 
the  country.  No  other  class  of  depend- 
ents has  been  so  completely  neglected 
as  the  aged."  Dr.  1.  L.  Nasher  of  New 
York  is  cj[uoted  as  stating  "There  are 
scores  of  works  dealing  with  the  child 
in  the  home  and  in  institutions.  Until 
recently  there  was  not  a  single  work  on 
the  institutional  care  of  the  aged." 

In  view  of  the  attention  being  given 
to  this  subject,  and  the  increased  inter- 
est which  will  be  aroused  by  its  discus- 
sion at  the  National  Conference,  the 
writer  desires  to  briefly  refer  to  an 
institution  of  precisely  the  kind  alluded 
to  which  is  sustained  by  the  City  and 
County  of  San  Francisco,  and  of  which 
the  authorities  and  citizens  may  well  be 
proud,'  knoA^'ii  as  the  ' '  Relief  Home  for 
the  Aged  and  Infirm",  and  in  order 
that  due  weight  may  be  given  to  what 
he  is  pleased  to  write  it  should  be 
known  that  he  is  an  inmate  of  the  in- 
stitution and  speaks  from  practical  ex- 
perience and  observation  "from  the  in- 
side". 

"beautiful  for  situation" 
wrote  the  Ancient  Psalmist  of  his  be- 
loved city,  and  the  same  term  applies 
to  the  Relief  Home,  which  is  located 
on  the  wastern  slope  of  the  Twin  Peaks, 
with  the  Sutro  Forest  for  a  back- 
ground. The  municipal  tunnel,  Avhich 
is  to  be  opened  in  July,  runs  directly 
under  the  grounds  at  a  depth  of  about 
60  feet  and  its  central  opening  is  just 
across  Seventh  Avenue  from  the  main 
gate,  so  that,  if  the  anticipations  of 
many  real  estate  investors  are  realized, 
the  Home  will,  ere  long,  be  surrounded 
by   some   of   our   city's   most    charming 


and  desirable  residences.  The  grounds 
of  the  institution  are  thereby  cultivated 
and  while  much  of  the  land  is  used  in 
raising  vegetables  for  the  inmates  a 
skillful  landscape  gardener  has  pro- 
vided plants  and  shrubs  and  fiowers  in 
profusion  whose  fragrance  and  beauty 
gladden  senses  that  are  growing  dull 
with  age  and  invite  trembling  limbs  to 
walk  about  the  extensive  grounds. 
About  1400  persons  are  at  present  shel- 
tered within  the  commodious  buildings 
whose  architect  deserves  great  praise, 
for  they  are  not  only  attractive  in  ap- 
pearance but  are  so  admirably  arranged 
as  to  secure  the  largest  possil3le  amount 
of  sunlight  and  air,  and  are  kept  scrup- 
ulously clean  and  neat. 

LIMITED    EMPLOYMENT 

is  provided,  so  far  as  possible,  to  those 
who  are  able  and  ready  to  do  some 
light  Avork,  and  special  privileges  are 
granted  to  such;  in  fact,  the  requests 
for  such  opportunities  are  in  excess  of 
the  supply.  Students  of  "Social  Wel- 
fare" might  profitably  study  the  fiuida- 
mental  question  of  public  provision  for 
the  unemployed  at  this  place. 

To  one  who  has  hitherto  had  no  other 
information  regarding  institutions  of  a 
similar  character,  save  such  as  was 
gained  from  reading,  the  management 
of  the  Relief  Home  is  a  revelation  of 
how  to  do  it.  What  special  training 
or  previoiLS  experience  the  Superintend- 
ent may  have  enjoyed  previous  to  tak- 
ing charge  here,  is  not  known  to  the 
writer,  but  he  has  certainlj!-  "made 
good",  as  is  manifest  not  so  much  in 
the  discipline  maintained  (which  is  no 
more  apparent  than  in  any  well  or- 
dered family),  but  in  the  general  at- 
mosphere of  content  and  decency'  which 
prevails. 

THE    ACCOMMODATIONS 

exceed  any  reasonable  expectations ;  the 
sleeping  accommodations  are  all  that 
can  be  wi.shed ;  the  food  is  simple,  but 
wholesome,  abmidant,  well  cooked  and 
nourishing;  abundance  of  water,  hot 
and  cold,  is  supplied  for  laundry,  bath- 
ing and  sanitary  purposes;  religious 
services  of  various  forms  are  held  in 
the  chapel ;  the  Social  Hall  and  the 
Amusement  Hall  (both  large,  well  light- 
ed and  ventilated)   furnish  social  recre- 
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ation ;  the  latter  has  a  phonograph, 
player-piano  and  lantern  for  "movies", 
besides  a  large  stage  where  visiting 
friends  give  occasional  ' '  shows " ;  a 
large  library  building  is  well  stocked 
with  light  literature,  mostly  books 
which  the  city's  public  library  has  do- 
nated; needed  articles  of  clothing  may 
be  obtained  upon  application  and  a 
weekly  supply  of  tobacco  is  among  the 
necessities  not  overlooked. 

FRIENDLY    VISITS 

by  those  who  are  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  aged  and  infirm  would  not 
only  be  an  expression  of  such  interest 
which  would  be  appreciated  by  the  man- 
agement as  well  as  the  inmates,  but 
would  bring  a  warm  glow  to  the  vis- 
itors' hearts  from  realizing  that  such 
generous  provision  was  made  for  the 
comfort  of  those  directly  benefited,  and 
the  writer  (whose  name  can  be  ob- 
tained from  the  editor  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian)  would  be  glad  to  meet  such 
and  extend  them  the  courtesies  of  the 
institution.  Any  further  desired  in- 
formation will  be  gladly  furnished  upon 
application  by  letter.  D. 


My  Country 

(Melita.     L.   M.) 

I  sing  of  thee,  my  native  land. 
In  strength  and  beauty  thou  dost  stand, 
The  pilgrims'  hope,  the  patriots'  pride. 
For  thee  they  strove;    for  thee  they  died. 
I  sing  the  land   that  gave  me  birth, 
A  friendly  land  to  all  the  earth ! 

I  sing  thy  fair  and  broad  domain, 
Thy   valleys   rich   with   golden   grain. 
Thy  mighty  rivers '  quickening  tide. 
Thy  lofty  hills   that   treasure  hide; 
T  sing  thy  cities '  wealth  and  power, — 
Our   favored  nation 's  precious   dower. 

I  sing  thy  faith  and  large  increase 

In  knowledge^   virtue,   justice,   peace; 

Thy  gates  swing  open  wide  and   free 

In  welcome  to  humanity. 

I  sing  thy  trust  in  man  and  right, 

In  reason 's  power  and  freedom 's  might. 

I  sing,  O  God!    thy  bounteous  hand 
Which   still  hath   kept   my   native   land, 
Vv''hose  mercies  o'er  all  peoples  poured, 
By  all  invoked,  by  all  adored, — 
O  may  its  blessing  ever  rest 
Upon  the  land  I  love  the  best! 
May    1917.  — Charles  If.  Wendte. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Russia  1917 
Just  seven  long  and  strange  sad  centuries — 

So  much  of  good  confused  with  so  much  ill — 
Since  Freedom  saw  her  brute  oppressor  rise 

And  Eurik  bowed  before  the  Tartar  will. 
And   what   succeeded— why   recall?      It   gives 

A  spice  to  present  joy, — the  feudal  prince, 
The  Muscovite,  Serfdom,  the  base  intrigues 

And  all  the  line  of  Czars  that  follow  since. 
Should  I  recite  the  story  of  those  years. 

Draw  out  the  tale  of  wrong  and  suffering, 
Call  Ivan  back   to  revel  in  the  tears 

He  wrung  from  human  lives,  or  even  bring 
The  last  ill-fated  Nicholas  to  view 

That  we  might  see  him  as  he  stood  avowed 
A  foe  to  man  when  his  own  power  he  knew 

Conceived    in    Force,    man's    soul    would    not 
allow 
Once  it  resolved  to  grow, — should   I  repeat 

The    suffering   that   these   years   have   meant 
and  then. 
Forgetting  Czars  and  Empire  and  the  great 

Tumult  and  pomp  of  war,  attend 
But  to  this  greater  task,  I'd  show  you  that 

All  history  is  false  save  as  it  shows 
The  hearts  and  souls  of  men,  and  yet 

All  governments  and  outward  powers  disclose 
A  valuation  of  mankind,  its  worth 

In  hopes  and  deeds  and  sympatliics.     Men's 
lives 
Mount  upward  or  are  ground  into   the  earth 

With  these  her  forms,  as  Freedom  lives  and 
dies. 
Autocracy  is  doomed!     The  human  soul 

Will  never  more  be  bound  by  Force  alone 
The  Power  that  rules  must  so  combine  the  whole 

That  every  soul  impartial  right  may  own 
To  live,  aspire,  enjoy  the  beauty  of 

God 's  world.     The  meaning  of  Democracy 
Is  just  in  this, — the  value  and  the  love 

Of  every  single  soul,  its  right  to  be 
Untrammelled,  honored,  unoppressed,  and  free  I 

From  Europe's  eharnal  house,  a  form  is  seen 
Emerging!    Back   the   war   clouds    drift!    Lo, 
Hope 

Is  in  that  form!   E'en  now  all  is  not  vain! 
The  heart  of  Russia  leaps!  Her  soul  is  free! 

— Hurley  Begun. 


Life   ^lay   Have   Need   of    Dcatli 

[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Life  may  have  need  of  death.     The  buried  seed, 
For  all  its  pledge  of  life  and  of  re-birth, 
Cannot  rek^aso  the  vital  thought 

Witliin  its  spirit  rife. 
Till  it  resolve  its  cerements  to  earth. 
Who  knows  but  what,  e  'en  though  unsought. 
Our  wistful  oartli-imprisoned  love  may  need 
Tlie  kindly,  helpful  hand  of  Death,  to  lead 

Unto  a  larger  lifef 

— James  T.  White. 
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The  Religious  Outlook 

Rev.  Oliver  Jay  Fairfield. 

There  are  manj^  signs  which  clearly 
indicate  that  our  Christian  faith  is  be- 
ing questioned  and  tested  in  the  crucible 
of  a  fierce  and  tremendous  experience. 
And  the  end  is  not  yet.  Do  we  not  believe 
with  all  our  heart — can  any  of  us  doubt 
— that  the  message  of  the  church  of  God 
will  emerge  from  the  furnace  purified 
and  refined  as  by  fire,  a  spiritual  religion 
that  will  more  than  ever  command  the 
reverent  attention  of  the  world  and  claim 
its  loyalty  ? 

The  religious  news  for  our  time  tells 
of  the  decline  of  dogma,  of  the  decay  of 
the  old-time  theological  doctrines,  but  it 
tells  also  of  the  release  and  rise  to  in- 
fluence of  a  spiritual  faith  that  is  making 
all  things  new. 

Russia  overthrows  her  tyrants  and  puts 
in  power  the  rule  of  the  people.  Though 
they  are  still  untrained  in  statecraft 
and  will  make  terrible  blunders  she 
grants  them  universal  suffrage  and 
freedom  of  speech  and  freedom  of  re- 
ligion. Think  what  that  means  to 
the  Jews  of  Russia ;  and  to  the  Chris- 
tians who  persecuted  the  Jews !  A 
short  while  ago  the  calendar  in  Rus- 
sia w^as  shoved  ahead  from  the  18th 
of  April  to  the  1st  of  IMay,  a  gain  of 
thirteen  days,  making  their  calendar  like 
ours.  In  the  events  of  the  last  two 
months  the  people  have  advanced  still 
more,  a  sweep  of  centuries.  See  how 
China  has  moved  forward  to  become  a 
republic ;  and  now,  within  the  month, 
has  seen  the  very  last  of  the  trade  in 
opium  among  her  people ;  the  release 
from  a  curse  once  thought  the  worst  in 
the  world. 

See  how  reforms  move  and  gain  mo- 
mentum even  in  this  time  of  world  trial 
Avhen  it  seems  to  some  of  us  that  we  can- 
not think  of  anything  else  in  the  world 
than  what  the  moment  brings  us.  There 
is  the  sweep  of  prohibition  sentiment 
around  the  world;  Russia  dry,  France 
and  Great  Britain  closely  restricted, 
America  fast  approaching  war  prohi- 
bition, which  means  prohibition  for  all 
time.  Or  the  advance  in  votes  for  women 
even  in  slow-moving  England.  In 
America  eight  states  changed  over  since 


the  beginning  of  the  year ;  three  during  a 
single  week  in  April. 

In  war  preparation  America  blunders 
along,  revealing  the  fact  that  as  a  democ- 
racy we  are  incurably  pacific  and  the 
poorest  of  war  makers,  but  in  matters  of 
inward  growth  a  new  impetus  is  felt 
among  us.  Said  President  Nicholas 
]\Iurray  Butler  of  Columbia  University: 
"There  will  be  more  advance  in  social 
organization  in  three  years  after  the  war 
than  would  have  been  possible  in  a  hun- 
dred years  Avithout  the  war  stimulus." 
The  advance  is  toward  a  freer  spirit  in 
religion,  an  advance  in  which  Ave  can  all 
rejoice.  The  outlook  for  spiritual  religion 
is  still  upward  and  onward. 


Billy  Sunday  and  Liberal  Lethargy 

(Extract    from   a   recent   sermon   by   Rev.    E. 
Stanton  Hodgin.) 

Billy  Sunday  is  the  most  conspicuous 
type  of  a  widespread  element  that  per- 
vades our  present-day  life  in  a  multi- 
tude of  Avays,  in  our  yelloAV  journalism, 
our  Charlie  Chapman  theatres,  in  the 
highly  sensationalized  vaudeville  pulpit. 
The  minister  that  AA'ill  not  or  cannot 
produce  fireworks  of  some  kind  has  a 
rather  lonesome  time  of  it. 

The  more  refined  and  liberal  minis- 
ters and  laymen  of  the  orthodox 
churches  justify  Billy  Sunday  as  a  sort 
of  disagreeable  necassity.  They  freely 
admit  his  A^ilgarities,  his  militant  intol- 
erance, Avhich  at  once  sends  every  one 
to  hell  that  does  not  agree  with  him ;  his 
archaic  theology,  entirely  out  of  har- 
mony AA-ith  the  forAvard-looking  tenden- 
cies of  the  age ;  his  lack  of  a  social 
gospel,  the  crying  need  of  our  time; 
they  freely  admit  they  have  very  little 
in  common  Avith  his  message  or  meth- 
ods ;  but  such  things  must  be  tolerated 
for  the  sake  of  reaching  the  kind  of 
people  that  can  be  reached  in  no  other 
way.  A  few  people  do  find  themselves 
and  do  take  up  a  better  life  as  a  result 
of  one  of  these  campaigns.  So  do  earth- 
quake, famine,  pestilence  and  Avar  call 
out  the  heroic;  but  we  would  not,  if  we 
could,  bring  on  those  disasters  for  such 
reasons. 

They  say  Billy  Sunday"  is  sincere. 
Perhaps  so.     The  saber-toothed  tiger  of 
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a  million  years  ago  was  sincere  in  tle- 
vouring-  every  other  creature ; — abso- 
lutely. So  was  Torquemada,  the  terrible 
Spanish  inquisator,  sincere.  Every 
crime  in  the  calendar  has  been  com- 
mitted by  men  who  were  sincere. 

Billy  Sunday  has  shown  a  special  dis- 
like to  Unitarians.  Well  he  may.  AVe 
are  the  farthest  removed  from  his  god 
and  heaven  of  any  people  on  this  earth. 
Where  there  are  few  or  no  Unitarians 
he  opens  the  vials  of  his  wrath;  but  in 
Boston,  the  heart  and  home  of  Uni- 
tarianism,  he  never  mentioned  or  de- 
nounced them. 

None  are  more  responsible  for  Billy 
Sundayism  and  all  that  goes  with  it 
than  we  are.  It  is  the  direct  result  of 
the  ignominious  failure  of  religious  lib- 
eralism. If  the  liberalism  of  America 
could  have  gathered  itself  into  a  corpor- 
ate life  with  momentum  and  contagion, 
the  liberal  church  today  would  be  far 
stronger  than  all  other  Protestant 
churches  combined.  But  the  average 
man,  as  soon  as  he  grows  out  of  ortho- 
doxy, becomes  simply  a  detached  in- 
dividual with  very  little  feeling  of  re- 
sponsibility for  his  faith.  His  question 
is:  "How  can  I  get  most  out  of  this 
for  myself?"  not  "How  can  I  give  my- 
self best  to  make  this  faith  gather  power 
for  good  as  it  goes  on?"  There  is 
nothing  in  our  liberalism  that  reaches 
out  for  people,  takes  possession  of  them, 
carries  them  on  and  puts  them  to  work. 

When  Billy  Sunday  comes  here  next 
fall,  I  hope  to  be  on  hand,  and  I  want 
you  to  be  also.  I  propose  to  preach  about 
three  times  a  week  and  to  set  forth  just 
as  pcxsitively,  clearly  and  forcibly  as  I 
can,  our  gospel  of  life,  so  that  seekeirs 
can  see  the  two  gospels  side  by  side.  I 
want  a  committee  from  each  of  the  auxil- 
iaries to  plan.  I  want  you  who  can  to 
go  down  into  your  pockets.  We  ought 
to  be  ashamed  that  it  takes  a  Billy  Sun- 
tlay  to  rouse  us  out  of  our  lethargy.  15ut 
we  ought  to  rejoice  we  can  still  be 
aroused.  In  time  of  sensationalism,  vio- 
lence, hysteria  and  unrest,  our  gospel  of 
sanity  and  good  will  is  the  gospel  of  all 
the  gospels  that  is  needed.  AVe  have  only 
to  make  it  dynamic,  contagious,  and  give 
it  corporate  momentum.  Let  us  not  be 
found  wanting. 


A  Civil  War  Eelic 

]\Iiss  Cordelia  Kirkland  of  Las  An- 
geles favors  the  readers  of  the  Pacific 
Unitarian  by  sending  a  bright  poem  by 
her  brother,  ]\Iajor  Joseph  Kirkland, . 
who,  in  1864,  was  home  from  the  war 
invalided,  and  contributed  to  a  paper 
published  at  the  instigation  of  his 
younger  sister  (Elizabeth),  to  raise 
money  for  the  "Sanitary  Commission." 
It  was  called  the  "Prairie  Chicken," 
being  located  on  an  Illinois  prairie,  and 
jokingly  called  chicken  because  its  life 
was  limited  for  one  year  and  no  one 
would  want  a  paper  that  had  become  a 
prairie  hen.  It  lived  a  bright  and  profit- 
able life,  realizing  over  $400 — for  the 
great  national  charity. 

Musings  of  a  Visitor. 

Major   Joseph   Kirkland. 

THE    VISIT. 

A  visit!     What  is  it?     Imagine  a  time 

When   all    "the   amenities"   glow   in   their  prime — • 

Warm    hospitality,    without    prodigality— 

(The   former's   a   virtue,    the   latter   a   crime); 

Unfailing  attention  bestowed  on   the   guest — 

A   part   being   seen,    and    imagined   the    rest. 

For   much   of   the   kindest   regard   and   respect 

May   be   shown    by   a   little   judicious   neglect : 

It   helps   you   to   keep   from   a   friend   the   sensation 

Of    having    incurred    any   great    obligation ; 

In  this  case,  as  others,  a  good  rule  to  run  by 

Is  the  one  that  says,  "Do  as  you'd  like  to  be  done  by." 

Here  are  some  of  the  things — not  to  be  too  explicit — 

That  make  up  my  beau  ideal  of  a  visit. 

THE     TIMK. 

The  whole  year  is  good,   hut  I  think  the  best  of  it   is 
About  at  the  season   of  Christmas   festivities. 
The  length  of  the  stay  must  depend  on  good  taste ; 
Do   not  make   it   too   long,    nor   depart   in   great   haste; 
The  farewell  should  come  as  the  first  check  to  merri- 
ment, 
While   still    in   full   tide   of   successful   experiment:  — 
You'll  be  well  contented,   unless  you're   a  dunce. 
To  give  your  friends   cause  for  rejoicing  btit  once. 
Your  arrival   a  pleasure  to   all   should   impart, 
But   to  make  them   glad   twice   is  not   nearly   so  nice — 
Glad  to  see  you,   and  gladder  yet  when  you  depart! 
But  a   visit  too  short   might   excuse   in   your  host 
The  thought  when  you  left  him,   "Here's  Love's  Labor 

Lost." 
Three    kinds    have    earned,    each,    a    distinct    appella- 
tion— 
There's    the    "Vis,"    and    tlie    "Visit,"    and    the    dread 

"Visitation." — 
A   very   good   principle   here   to   imbibe   is 
The  Latin  in  medio  tiitissiiiiim  ibis. 

THE     GUEST. 

The  guest  should  be  welcome,  well-dressed  and  well- 
bred  ; 

Well-disi)osed  to  be  pleased,  well  in  health,  and  well- 
read  ; 
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But   if.   besides   being   good-natured   and   witty, 

He   happen   to   come   from   some   far-away   city, 

So   much   the  better;   let   him    (or  let   her) 

Bringing  town   gossip,    and  scandal,    and  rumors. 

Retail  it  all   in   the  best  of   good-humors. 

And  so,  between  laughing,   a:nd  chatting,   and  reading, 

And  last,   but   not  least,   super-excellent   feeding. 

Tea,  dinner  and  breakfast,  at  home  or  with  neighbors, 

And  soft  beds  to  rest  in  from  all  these  hard  labors. 

The  time  passes   quickly,   uncared-for,   unheeded. 

And   parting-day   comes   quite    as   soon    as   it's   needed. 

THE     HOUSE. 

Small  matter  the  size  of  the  hosts'   outward  mansion; 
Be    their    hearts   large    enough    'twill    admit   of    expan- 
sion :  ' 
Still,  let  it  be  spacious,  well-placed  and  well  furnished. 
The   servants    well-ordered,    the   silver   well   burnished; 
A  good  patent  heater  would  make  it  completer. 
By  helping  to  keep  it  both  warmer  and  neater. 
The  greatest  convenience  on  earth,  though,  of  course  is 
A  handsome  and  freely-used  carriage   and  horses. 
["Had  the  author  writ  now,   he  would  doubtless  have 

thought    o' 
Endowing  his   host   with   a    stunning   new   auto!"] 
Oh,   had   I   the  pen   of   a   Dickens   or   Thackeray 
With  what  an  unceasing  delight  would  I  whack  away 
At   all  the  small  follies   and   great   affectations 
Of  this  most   affected   of   civilized   nations ! 
Nor  would  I  forget,   'mongst  the  rest,  to  disparage 
Those  parvenus  who,  having  set  up  a  carriage, 
Instead  of  improving  and  making  the  most  of  it. 
Go   afoot,   in   remorseful   dismay   at   the   cost   of   it. 
And  think  that  by  giving  it   stingy   emploj-ment. 
They  save  in   expense  what  they   lose  in   enjoyment. 
One  thing  I   forgot:    don't  neglect    (if   it  may  be). 
To  furnish  the  house  with  a  splendid  young  baby! 
That   well-spring   of   pleasure,    that   troublesome   treas- 
ure— 
That   source  of  alarm   and  delight  beyond  measure! 

AFTER    ALL. 

It  strikes  me  my  muse  a  most  dreadful  digressor  is — 
She's  used  all  this  space  on  the  merest  accessories. 
For  visiting,   give  me  the  dwelling  whose  boast  is 
A  generous  host  and  a  lovable  hostess ! 
Many  thing  do  I  hope  for  in  this  world  of  ours — 
Fame,     fortune,     long     life,     clearer     light,     and     new 

powers, 
But  I'll  lose  some  of  these,  and  find  ample  amends 
If  one  pleasure  be  left — entertaining  my  friends  I 
The  honors  of  earth,   howe'er  thickly  they  come, 
Poor  substitutes  make  for  the   comforts   of   home, 
And  even   one's  home   towards  selfishness  tends 
When  it's  home  for  one's  self  and  not  home  for  one's 

friends! 
So   if  the  kind  Fates  have  for  me  but  in  store 
Such  a  home,   and  so  furnished,  I'll  ask  little  more, 
Such  are,  as  I  know,  not  too  plentiful  here, 
"But  oh!   if  perchance  there  should  be  a  sphere" 
AVjounding  in   Mansions   so  bright   and  so   fair, 
I'll  pray  my  last  visit  of  all  may  be  there ! 


Not  to  satiate  one's  self  with  food  is 
the  science  of  health. 

The  food  from  which  a  man  abstains 
after  he  has  eaten  heartily  is  of  more 
benefit  to  him  than  that  which  he  has 
eaten. 


The  Proposed  Meadville  House 
in  Connection  With  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago 

The  ]\Ieadville  Theological  School  was 
founded  at  INIeadville,  in  northwestern 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  year  1844,  by 
Harm  Jan  Iluidekoper,  primarily  to 
prepare  missionary  preachers  for  the 
then  new  West.  For  nearly  seventy- 
five  years,  the  School  has  furnished  Uni- 
tarian and  other  liberal  ministers  to 
all  parts  of  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, as  well  as  to  foreign  countries. 
Meadville  graduates  have  occupied  and 
are  occupying  some  of  our  leading  pul- 
pits and  posts  of  denominational  re- 
sponsibility. 

While  the  privileges  of  the  school  will 
always  remain  open  to  men  and  women 
of  practical,  rather  than  of  purely  aca- 
demic, training,  the  larger  demands  of 
the  churches  recjuire  that  collegiate 
preparation  be  in.sisted  on  whenever 
feasible.  To  this  end,  the  school  has 
allied  itself  with  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, and  after  a  successful  experiment 
of  sending  a  professor  and  stucients  for 
two  years  to  Chicago  for  the  summer 
quarter,  it  now  proposes  to  erect  a 
]\Ieadville  House,  for  use  all  the  year 
round,  on  land  generously  given  by  the 
chairman  of  its  board  of  triLstees — Hon. 
Morton  D.  Hull  of  Chicago.  The  lot  is 
close  to  the  University,  and  diagonally 
across  from  the  First  Unitarian  Church. 

An  appeal  is  hereby  made  for  the 
sum  of  $60,000,  one-half  for  the  build- 
ing, and  one-half  for  its  partial  en- 
dowment. A  form  of  pledge  will  be 
sent  on  request.  Payments  may  cover 
two  years  from  July  1,  1917,  if  desired. 
Address  all  communications  to  the 
chairman  of  the  building  committee, 
Rev.  Richard  W.  Boynton,  83  Ashland 
Avenue,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  Committee — 
Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  Boston; 
Hon.  Morton  D.  Hull,  Chicago ;  Rev. 
John  H.  Lathrop,  Brooklyn;  Dr.  Ro- 
wena  ]\I.  ]\Iann,  Chicago;  Rev.  Eugene 
R.  Shippen.  Detroit;  Rev.  Ernest  C. 
Smith,  Chicago;  Pres.  Franklin  C. 
Southworth,  ^leadville ;  and  Charles  H. 
Strong,  Esq.,  New  York. 

]\Iisers  mistake  gold  for  good,  whereas 
it  is  only  a  means  of  obtaining  it. 

— Rochefoucauld. 
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America  Doing  Her  Duty 

Eev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge 
[From  sermon  published  in  full  in  Santa  Bar- 
bara  Press.] 

The  war  that  we  are  entering  upon 
is  in  behalf  of  peace.  The  vigorous 
and  skillful  x)rosecution  of  it  will 
shorten  the  road  to  the  peace  of  the 
world.  Duty  plainly  points  us  that 
way.  The  decision  that  the  nation 
has  made  is  the  right  decision.  The 
cost  has  been  counted.  The  worth  of 
that  for  which  we  shall  have  to  pay 
has  been  duly  valued.  With  sober  de- 
termination we  bend  our  energies  to 
the  unaccustomed  biTsiness  of  making 
war. 

We  have  been  slow  to  enter  this  war. 
Yes.  To  our  shame?  No.  It  is  to 
our  credit  that  we  have  been  slow  to 
believe  that  there  is  not  for  us  a  higher 
duty.  When  almost  all  the  world  was 
at  war,  it  seemed  as  if  the  best  service 
we  could  render  was  to  maintain  a 
broad  area  of  peace,  from  which  we 
could  exert  our  inHuence  to  mitigate 
the  horrors  of  war,  and  use  every  legiti- 
mate means  to  bring  it  to  an  end.  As 
a  nation  we  were  believers  in  peace  as 
the  only  path  of  real  progress  for  the 
M^orld.  We  felt  that  it  was  degradation 
to  our  national  ideal  to  choose  the  old 
brute  method,  if  any  other  choice  were 
possible. 

No,  we  are  not  going  into  this  war 
with  any  praises  of  war  upon  our  lips. 
We  never  hated  war  as  we  do  now. 
And  M'e  are  going  into  it  because  we 
hate  it  so  much. 

It  is  true,  as  the  president  has  said, 
that  we  have  nothing  to  gain  for  our- 
selves by  going  into  this  war.  Our 
gain  will  be  in  the  welfare  of  the  world 
that  is  to  come  from  putting  an  end  to 
the  struggle.  And,  in  a  sense  that  will 
be  for  us  a  great  gain,  also.  For  it  is 
now  our  world  as  it  never  has  been  be- 
fore. Henceforth,  for  good  or  ill,  we 
shall  have  our  i)lace  in  its  councils,  our 
share  in  all  its  fortunes.  We  must  see 
to  it  that  it  is  a  world  in  which  free 
men  can  live  and  prosper. 


The  wise  for  cure  on  exercise  depend ; 
God  never  made  His  work  for  men  to 
mend.  — Dryden. 


Unitarian  Club  of  California 

When  it  was  expected  that  the  an- 
nual conference  of  the  Pacific  Coast 
churches  would  be  held  at  Berkeley, 
]\Iay  8th  to  lltli.  the  council  of  the 
Unitarian  Club  of  California  planned 
to  use  the  annual  ladies'  night  in  en- 
tertaining the  delegates  and  their  wives, 
and  had  arranged  an  attractive  pro- 
gram. When  the  conference  was  given 
up  that  energy  might  be  given,  and  re- 
sources conserved,  for  the  needs  of  the 
Nation,  it  was  determined  to  hold  the 
dinner  with  a  necessarily  modified  pro- 
gram. The  meeting  was  held  at  the 
Hotel  AVhitcomb,  recently  completed, 
and  specially  fitted  for  receptions,  since 
on  the  eighth  floor,  superimposed  on  the 
roof,  is  a  majestic  room  commanding  all 
the  sun  and  all  the  view  that  San  Fran- 
cisco can  claim.  Here  at  6  o'clock 
there  was  held  a  general  reception  to 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  Dr.  and 
JNlrs.  Franklin  C.  Southworth,  and  Rev. 
Ralph  E.  Conner. 

At  7  o'clock  the  company  of  about 
ninety  dropped  down  to  the  dining- 
room  and  enjoyed  a  dinner,  which,  in 
accordance  with  its  uniform  practice, 
ministers  and  their  wives  enjoyed  with- 
out' other  consideration  than  their  pres- 
ence, while  members  and  guests  were 
served  at  somewhat  less  than  cost,  so 
that  no  conscience  suffered  for  question- 
able expenditure.  The  general  topic 
for  discussion  was  "Liberty  and  Loyal- 
ty". The  Council's  call"  read :  "Not 
the  least  important  side  of  ])reparedness 
is  clear  thinking  and  an  uplifted  spirit, 
that  loyalty  may  be  enlightened  and  we 
may  be  prepared  to  act  wisely  and  to 
bear  with  courage  whatever  comes." 

The  first  speaker  was  Rev.  Ralph  E. 
Conner,  late  of  Gardner,  Mass.,  who  ar- 
rived on  thi'  day  of  meeting  from 
Southern  California,  where  he  has  gen- 
erously supplied  puli)its,  and  also  de- 
livered many  well-appreciated  lectures. 
He  spoke  upon  "Th(>  One  Thing  Need- 
ful", and  very  happily  opened  the  dis- 
cussion. 

He  emphasized  tlie  duty  of  loyalty 
and  of  steadfast  support  of  those  en- 
trusted with  the  respoiisibilty  of  gov- 
ernmental control  in  these  davs  of  trial. 
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Dr.  Dole  spoke  on  "Our  Contribution 
to  the  Public  Good  in  Time  of  War". 
He  left  no  doubt  of  his  regret  that  war 
had  come  and  urged  that  we  cherish 
humane  views  and  avoid  hate  and 
wholesale  condemnation  of  all  the  peo- 
ple who  oppose  us.  We  must  beware 
of  falling  into  the  old  error  that  sharp- 
ly divided  between  the  sheep  and  the 
goats.  The  fact  is  that  the  best  of  us 
have  somewhat  of  the  goat  in  our  com- 
position, and  there  is  a  little  of  the 
sheep  in  the  worst  of  men.  He  favored 
generosity  and  suggested  that  it  would 
have  a  good  effect  if  rich  America 
should  step  in  at  the  end  of  the  war 
and  settle  indemnities  imposed  on  the 
defeated. 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gerberding  spoke 
briefly  but  well  on  "Loyalty  of  Church 
to  State",  setting  forth  some  of  the 
possibilities,  and  dwelling  on  what  in- 
dividuals might  do  for  and  through  the 
church. 

Dr.  South  worth  closed  the  discussion 
in  pointed  consideration  of  "The  Loy- 
alty Which  Liberty  Demands".  His 
address  was  constructive  and  firmly 
supported  absolute  loyalty  that  liberty 
might  be  preserved.  The  spirit  of  the 
evening  was  fine.  There  was  enough 
difference  in  conclusions  to  remind  all 
that  the  rights  of  free  speech  are  worth 
making  sacrifices  for. 

Interest  in  Comparative  Religion 

Rather  a  remarkable  testimony  to  the 
general  interest  felt  in  religion  as  a 
whole  has  been  given  by  the  success  at- 
tending the  course  of  addresses  each 
Sunday  morning  at  ten  o'clock  at  the 
Sunday  School  of  the  First  Church  in 
San  Francisco  by  Rev.  Clarence  Reed. 

In  September  of  1916  he  took  charge 
of  the  adult  class  that  for  many  years 
had  been  taught  by  Mr.  Horace  Davis, 
the  attendance  of  which  for  the  six 
preceding  years  had  averaged  twelve. 
He  has  given  carefully  prepared  lec- 
tures on  the  religions  of  Egypt,  Baby- 
lonia and  India,  especially  emphasizing 
the  expressions  of  the  ideals  of  these 
religions  in  their  scriptures,  architecture 
and  sculpture. 

During  the  year  100  have  enrolled  as 
members  of  the  class,  and  the  average 
attendance  has  been  41. 


He  gave  a  general  introduction  to 
each  subject,  suggesting  bibliography  so 
that  those  especially  interested  could 
continue  the  subject.  He  only  inci- 
dentally touched  on  the  philosophy  of 
religion,  believing  that  a  person  should 
be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  his- 
tory of  the  great  religions  and  their 
expression  in  sacred  scriptures  and  the 
fine  arts  before  he  is  fitted  to  intelli- 
gently study  religious  philosophy. 

He  read  freely  selections  from  the 
scriptures  of  the  different  religions, 
and  the  members  of  the  class  were  so 
interested  that  a  mimeographed  collec- 
tion was  prepared.  He  secured  slides  of 
the  greatest  temples  and  sculptures  of 
Egypt,  Babylonia,  and  India,  and  once 
or  twice  a  month  illustrated  his  talks. 

The  members  of  the  class  have  asked 
Mr.  Reed  to  continue  the  lectures  after 
the  vacation  season.  If  he  does  the  sub- 
ject for  next  year  will  be  "The  Reli- 
gions of  India,  China,  and  Japan."  In 
other  years  would  follow  "The  Relig- 
ions of  Persia,  Greece  and  Rome, "  "  The 
Hebrew  and  Mohammedan  Religions,'' 
and  finally  a  year  devoted  to  "The 
Evolution  of  Christianity." 

The  attendance  has  demonstrated  that 
people  in  general  have  a  real  interest  in 
the  history  of  the  various  religions,  and 
many  who  belong  to  other  churches,  or 
who  attend  no  church  have  been  regular 
in  attendance.  Incidentally  it  has  in 
some  degree  strengthened  the  church, 
as  some  remain  for  the  service.  It  is 
also  helpful  to  the  Sunday  School,  as 
some  parents  bring  their  children  to  the 
school  and  attend  the  lectures  them- 
selves. Mr.  Reed,  as  a  free  offering,  has 
given  most  of  his  time  to  the  prepara- 
tion of  these  lessons.  A  class  contribu- 
tion provides  the  slides,  which  have 
been  very  attractive.  A  feeling  of 
gratitude  is  earnestly  felt  and  it  is 
sincerely  hoped  that  he  m;iy  be  able  to 
carry  out  his  comprehensive  plan. 

"The  gospel  is  no  gospel  if  it  does 
not  turn  the  hearts  of  men  toward  each 
other,  as  well  as  toward  God.  It  is  no 
gospel  if  it  does  not  unite  all  believers 
in  wise,  well-considered,  and  earnest 
movements  for  the  cleansing  of  the 
world  and  the  better  ordering  of  all 
human  life." — Ames. 
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Memorials  to  Two  Ministers  of  the  San  Francisco  Church 

On  Sunday,  April  first,  1917,  at 
the  First  Unitarian  Chnrch  of  San 
Francisco,  tablets  were  dedicated 
in  memory  of  two  remarkable  men. 
whose  united  term  of  service  cov- 
ered a  full  forty  years. 

The  tablets  are  of  travertine 
with  a  gothic  frame  in  bronze 
modeled  and  cast  in  bold  relief. 
The  letters  are  also  cast  and  ap- 
plied on  the  face  of  the  travertine 
slab.  The  soft,  variegated  color 
of  the  travertine  harmonizes  strik- 
ingly with  the  patina  of  the 
frame  and  the  effect  is  such  that 
it  blends  with  the  ground  color 
of  the  church.  They  were  de- 
and  executed  by  Vickery, 
and   Torrev  of   San  Fran- 


signed 
Atkins 
Cisco. 
Thev 


iS60 


California  in  1861 
by  Starr  King,  but  for  two  years  re 
sided  in  Sacramento.  In  1863  they  re- 
moved to  San  Francisco  and  both  were 
devoted  to  the  church  for  the  remainder 
of  their  lives.  ]\Irs.  Hardy  was  for  m^ny 
years  president  of  the  Society  for  Chris- 
tian Work,  organized  in  1871,  and  dis- 
charged the  duties  of  the  office  with 
marked  ability.  They  were  both  fine 
types  of  New  England  integrity  and 
steadfastness.  ]\Irs.  Hardy  died  in  1907 
and  :\Ir.  Hardy  in  1909.  By  his  will  he 
be(jU(';ithed  $1500  to  provide  fitting  mem- 
orials for  the  memory  of  the  two  preach- 
ers with  whose  names  and  service  the 
First  Church  is  so  intimately  associated. 

As  a  part  of  the  service  of  dedication, 
the  congregation  joined  in  repeating  the 
following : 

In  this  place  where  we  gatlier  to  worship 
Him  before  whose  face  the  generations  rise  and 
pass  away,  we  call  to  remembrance  this  day 
two  faithful  ministers  of  the  truth.  They  have 
left  the  light  of  their  love  to  shine  in  our 
hearts ;   and  the  memory  of  their  full  devotion 


are  the  gift  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  William  Hardy,  devoted  par- 
ishioners, who  were  almost  con- 
stant attendants  of  the  church  for 
forty-four  years.  Mr.  Hardy,  born 
in  New  Hampshire,  came  to  Cali- 
fornia in  1850.  He  became  a  min- 
ing superintendent  and  expert  of 
high  standing.  His  wife,  Caroline 
S.,  born  in  IMassachusetts,  came  to 
They  were  married      to  the  great  ends  of  life  abides  with  us 
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we  walk  worthy  of  their  fellowship,  which,  is 
our  inheritance,  and  with  loyalty  and  devotion 
carry  forward  the  tasks  bequeathed  to  us  by 
them.  That  our  thought  of  them  may  be  quick- 
ened in  this  church  and  as  an  enduring  testi- 
monial to  their  beloved  memory  we  now  tledicate 
these  tablets. 

The  first  Unitarian  service  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  was  held  in  San  Francisco 
on  Oct.  21,  1850,  in  Simmons'  Hall  on 
Sacramento  Street,  above  ^lontgomery. 
A  church  society  was  soon  organized,  the 
meetings  being  held  in  various  halls  until 
July  17,  1853,  wlu'n  the  first  church 
building,  on  Stockton  Street  near  Sacra- 
mento, was  dedicated.  Five  ministers 
served  the  church  for  the  first  ten  years 
of  its  existence,  during  which  time  it 
grew  slowly.  In  18()0  Thomas  Starr 
King,  the  beloved  minister  of  Mollis 
street,  Boston,  was  per.suaded  to  come  to 
California  for  an  expected  term  of  two 
years.  His  coming  gave  new  life  to  the 
church  and  it  leaped  into  prominence. 
The   second   church    building   on   Gearv 
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near  Stockton,  was  dedicated  Jan.  10, 
1864,  and  the  present  building  on  Feb. 
9,  1889. 

The  story  of  Starr  King  in  Cali- 
fornia, as  lately  told  by  Rev.  William 
Day  Simonds,  deserves  to  be  widely  and 
thoroughly  known  by  the  present  gen- 
eration. He  died,  in  his  fortieth  year, 
IMarch  4th,  1864.  Upon  his  deatli  the 
importance  of  securing  a  fitting  suc- 
cessor was  strongly  felt.  Dr.  Henry 
W.  Bellows  of  New  York  City,  most 
eminent  of  our  denominational  leaders, 
fixed  upon  Horatio  Stebbins,  minister 
of  the  church  at  Portland,  Maine,  as 
the  one  man  able  to  hold  what  King 
had  gained.  He  placed  him  in  his  o^vn 
pulpit  for  five  months  and  came  to  San 
Francisco  to  comfort  the  stricken 
church  and  prepare  it  for  new  leader- 
ship. On  September  7th,  the  chosen 
man  arrived  and  on  Sunday,  the  11th, 
preached  his  first  sermon. 

Horatio  Stebbins  was  a  very  strong 
preacher  of  another  type.  Less  mag- 
netic, more  reserved, — in  comparison 
severe,  with  a  strong  emotional  nature 
held  firmly  in  check.  He  had  little  of 
popular  charm.  He  was  independent, 
original,  of  marked  intellectual  power 
and  profound  faith.  He  was  of  large 
size  in  body,  mind  and  soul, — a  great 
man.  He  was  powerful,  but  with  a 
wonderful  tenderness  and  delicacy. 
Those  who  did  not  know  him  or  tried 
to  patronize  him  sometimes  thought  him 
cold.  He  was  beyond  pretense  and 
could  not  assume  fictitious  friendli- 
ness, but  he  had  a  generous  throbbing 
heart  and  was  the  staunch&st  of 
friends.  He  was  the  most  considerate 
of  men.  One  who  spoke  contemptuous- 
ly to  a  servant  forfeited  his  respect. 
Every  hack-driver  or  policeman  who 
crossed  his  path  found  kindly  and  re- 
spectful treatment.  As  a  sermonizer 
he  was  strong  and  inspiring.  He  was 
deeply  spiritual,  and  his  mountainous 
faith  transfused  the  weaker  faith  of 
those  he  led.  His  lofty  thoughts  were 
clothed  in  language  of  great  beauty. 
His  expressions  were  often  purely 
poetic  in  form.  His  voice  was  never 
to  be  forgotten, — rich,  full  and  thrill- 
ing. His  presence  was  impressive,  al- 
most majestic.  He  had  little  of  the 
surface   affability    of   the    over-cheerful. 


He  was  kindly  in  a  large  way.  His 
nature  knew  the  depths  of  suffering, 
but  he  stood  erect  in  serenity  of  trust. 
His  influence  in  the  community  is  not 
to  be  estimated.  His  owti  service, 
especially  to  the  cause  of  education, 
was  great,  and  what  he  inspired  in 
those  who  looked  up  to  him  cannot  be 
ineasured. 

A  church  led  for  forty  years  by  two 
such  men  surely  has  received  much, 
and  of  it  much  has  been  expected,  and 
not  wholly  in  vain.  Time  has  removed 
most  of  those  who  knew  and  were 
helped  by  these  great  builders,  but 
traditions  are  sustained  and  character 
persists.  The  high  ideals,  the  steady 
pursuit  of  truth,  that  marked  the  be- 
ginnings are  firmly  held  and  are 
strongly  presented  under  the  changing 
conditions  of  the  eventful  present.  It  is 
entirely  fitting  that  to  such  men  perman- 
ent memorials  should  be  placed,  and  it 
is  fortunate  when  the  form  is  so  pleasing. 


Church,   Franklin   and   Geary   Streets,    San   Francisco. 
*  Grave    of    Thomas    Starr    King. 

Faith  in  Song 

Joy  and  woe  are  woven  fine, 
A  clothing  for  the  soul  divine; 
Under  every  grief  and  pine 
Euns  a  joy  with  silken  twine 

— Wvi.  Blade. 

Be  like  the  bird,  that,  pausing  in  her  flight 
A  \Yhile  on  boughs  too  slight, 
Feels  them  give  way  beneath  her,  and  yet  sings^ 
Knowing  that  she  hath  wings. 

—  Fictor  Hugo. 

I  will  not  doubt,  though  all  my  ships  at  sea 
C!ome   drifting   home   with   broken  masts   and 

sails ; 
I  shall  believe  the  Hand  which  never  fails 
From  seeming  evil  worketh  good  for  me; 
And    though    I    weep    because    those    sails    are- 
battered 
Still  will  I  erv,  while  my  best  hopes  lie  shattered, 
' '  I  trust  in  Thee. ' ' 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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Picnic  at  Lake  Wahtoke 

The  churchas  in  the  San  Joaquin  Val- 
ley combine  for  a  picnic  and  open-air 
service.  Last  year  they  held  the  first 
meeting,  and  about  160  responded  to  the 
call.  On  May  20th  of  this  year  about  200 
gathered  and  it  was  an  enjoyable  and 
profitable  occasion. 

To  find  a  lake  for  a  picnic  ground 
dwellers  in  Fresno  strike  east  and  travel 
over  thirty  miles  to  where  the  foot-hills 
begin.  The  body  of  water,  by  courtesy 
called  a  lake,  is  in  reality  a  water  ditch 
that  lazily  curls  around  a  large  knoll,  on 
the  banks  of  which  willows  and  cotton- 
woods  have  formed  a  natural  grove.  A 
kindly  rancher,  ^Ir.  W.  H.  Rohrer,  has 
made  it  attractive  and  throws  it  open  to 
any  who  enjoy  it.  There  are  boats  and 
are  supposed  to  be  fish,  but  they  are 
indifferent,  or  able  to  withstand  tempta- 
tion. It  is  a  wonderful  drive  from  Fres- 
no, through  orchards  and  vineyards  tre- 
mendously impressive  and  vividly  green. 
Figs,  olives,  peaches,  alfalfa  and  bound- 
less acres  of  grape  vines  stretching  in 
vistas  that  melt  into  the  horizon.  From 
every  direction  come  autos  of  every  size 
and  varied  designs — from  humble  Fords 
of  early  vintage  to  the  aristocratic  Stutz 
of  graceful  lines,  mivsuspected  speed  and 
pleasing  hues. 

Many  towns  contribute,  Clovis,  Din- 
uba,  Hanford,  Hardwicke,  Laton  and 
Reedley  send  delegations.  All  are  con- 
spicuously labeled  and  thereby  intro- 
duced. Intercourse  is  free  and  friendly, 
and  the  best  of  feeling  is  manifested. 
Luncheon  follows  a  process  of  voluntary 
selection  and  absolute  freedom,  excepting 
that  the  Reedley  delegation  exemplifies 
its  belief  in  service.  Its  leader  passes 
from  table  to  table  dispensing  coffee  as  a 
free-will  offering. 

At  half-past  two  the  service  is  held. 
There  is  singing  from  distributed  hymn 
and  service  cards,  led  by  Mr.  F.  II. 
Parker  as  chorister.  Judge  George  R. 
Church  conducted  the  responsive  service. 

Then  followed  various  addresses,  all 
limited,  but  with  varying  limits.  The  first 
speaker  was  Field  Secretary  Murdock. 
who,  traveling  the  greatest  distance 
to  attend  the  meeting,  was  therefore 
given  the  longest  limit  of  time.  He  spoke 
on  "Authority  and  Responsibility,"  up- 


holding as  a  far-reaching  principle  that 
they  must  lie  together.  Whenever  they 
are  separated  disaster  follows.  Two 
great  wrongs  offend, — to  exercise  author- 
ity that  is  not  ours  and  to  shrink  respon- 
sibility that  is  ours.  In  affairs,  in  the 
family,  in  politics  and  in  government, 
whenever  responsibility  is  called  for,  the 
authority,  including  the  necessary  power 
to  reach  the  result  must  be  vested.  The 
primary  source  of  authority  is  the  Au- 
thor of  Finite  Being.  God  authorizes 
every  human  being  to  do  what  he  knows 
to  be  right,  to  do  what  he  believes  to  be 
right,  to  do  all  in  his  power  to  make  the 
world  better.  He  leaves  man  free  to  do 
wrong,  for  in  a  moral  and  spiritual  world 
he  must  be  free,  but  he  doas  not  author- 
ize any  man  to  do  wrong. 

The  greatest  achievement  of  man  is  his 
discernment  of  God,  his  recognition  of 
responsibility  to  Him,  and  the  consecra- 
tion of  all  that  he  is  to  II is  service.  This 
is  religion.  Religion  is  the  water  of  life 
that  makes  human  nature  fruitful.  The 
church  is  one  of  the  irrigating  ditches 
that  leads  the  water  that  transforms  the 
land.  There  are  many  ditches  and  all 
seem  needed.  Our  responsibility  is  for 
the  Unitarian  ditch.  Our  greatest  need 
is  to  fully  recognize  our  responsibility 
and  to  stand  up  to  it  like  men. 

"God  a  Democrat,"  a  fine  little  poem, 
was  read  by  an  enthusiastic  visitor,  who 
owned  that  he  was  a  Baptist. 

Then  followed  three  five-minute  testi- 
monials. The  fir.st  by  ]\lrs.  Frank  Scog- 
gins  of  Reedley  was  so  fine  a  brief  histori- 
cal sketch  of  the  Unitarian  church  that 
we  print  a  good  part  of  it. 

Unitarians  affirm  that  their  Belief  is  a 
return  to  primitive  Christianity.  The 
Faith  is  usually  considered  a  heresy  of 
modern  days,  but  Unitarians  believe  it 
is  the  oldest  kind  of  Chri.stiaiiity. 

It  is  the  form  that  prevailed  for  two 
centuries  after  the  death  of  Christ.  The 
entire  period  prior  to  the  council  of 
Nicea  (325)  may  be  considered  the  Uni- 
tarian epoch  of  Christianity.  Three 
hundred  years  after  C'hrist  the  Roman 
Catholic  church  was  divitled  under  two 
great  leaders,  Arius  and  Athanasius. 
The  Arians  believed  in  one  God,  the 
Athanasians  that  the  Son  was  equal 
with  the  Father. 
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Six  times  the  Arians  banished  Athan- 
asius  and  branded  him  a  heretic,  and  it 
was  not  until  380  that  the  Roman 
Emperor  drove  the  Arians  (or  Uni- 
tarians) out  of  the  churches,  and  by  the 
power  of  their  legions  installed  the  fol- 
lowers of  Athanasius.  But  they  were 
not  yet  Trinitarians.  The  Holy  Spirit, 
or  the  Holy  Ghost,  was  not  included  in 
the  faith  until  A.  D.  589,  and  was  not 
formally  indorsed  by  any  Christian 
church  until  1215. 

This  remained  the  orthodox  view  for 
many  centuries,  but  the  controversy  was 
never  closed  and  may  be  traced  down 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  great 
school-men.  ]\Ien  like  Aristotle  belonged 
to  a  school  of  philosophers  that  stood 
separate  and  distinct  from  the  Roman 
Catholic  church,  and  which  believed  in 
but  one  God.  In  any  modem  and 
mediaeval  history  may  be  traced  the 
growth  of  the  Roman  Catholic  church 
and  the  development  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity,  first  from  one  God  to  two, 
and  finally  nearly  650  years  after  to 
three  Gods, 

The  Protestant  churches  are  of  com- 
paratively recent  date.  The  Lutheran 
and  the  Episcopalian  churches  were  es- 
tablished during  the  sixteenth  century, 
the  Presbyterians  some  time  later.  The 
IMethodists  about  250  years  ago,  the 
Christian  Church  of  Alexander  Camp- 
bell less  than  100  years  ago.  The  Uni- 
tarian Church  in  America  was  organized 
a  little  over  100  years  ago,  although  a 
good  many  churches  were  established  in 
various  countries  of  Europe  in  the  six- 
teenth century. 

Unitarians  cannot  point  with  pride  to 
a  large  membership,  or  to  making  of 
many  converts,  but  rather  to  the  char- 
acter and  quality. — the  true  culture, — of 
those  who  have  found  it  their  church 
home. 

I  mention  a  few  not  for  the  glory 
they  add  to  our  ranks,  but  that  they 
who  know  and  love  them  for  their  true 
worth  may  take  courage  to  think  for 
themselves. 

[The  names  quoted  included  states- 
men, educators,  scientists,  poets,  authors, 
humanitarians  and  reformers  that 
seemed  to  omit  precious  few  of  those  of 
first  rank.l 


It  was  gradually,  after  many  cen- 
turies, that  the  simple  gospel  of  Jesus 
was  overlaid  by  the  inventions  of  theo- 
logians and  ecclesiastics.  The  great  re- 
form needed  today  is  to  slough  off  those 
inventions  and  return  to  the  simple 
principles  of  "Love  to  God,  and  Love  to 
Man."  "To  seek  the  Truth,  and  the 
Good  Life,  to  help  bring  about  a  better 
and  more  beautiful  Social  Order." 

Mr.  P.  M.  ]\Iorgan  of  Clovis  told  the 
story  of  his  own  religious  life.  Trained 
a  member  of  the  Campbellite  Christian 
body  he  affiliated  with  the  Methodists 
when  they  seemed  the  nearest  to  his  con- 
victions, but  he  later  felt  his  position  was 
not  honest.  Then  at  Fresno  he  learned 
of  the  Unitarian  faith  and  it  had  been  a 
comfort  to  him.  A  good  beginning  had 
been  made  at  Clovis,  and  they  were  hope- 
ful for  the  future. 

Mr.  J.  Seligman  of  Dinuba  spoke  of 
the  satisfaction  it  had  been  to  him  to 
have  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Unitari- 
an preaching  in  his  home  to\^Ti.  He  said 
he  was  a  business  man  and  not  a  talker, 
and  he  made  no  effort  to  reach  the  limit. 

]\Ir.  Pickett,  in  charge  of  a  school  at 
the  successful  Socialist  colony  at  Llano, 
was  given  ten  minutes  to  tell  of  what 
they  were  doing  and  how  they  were  doing 
it.  There  are  a  thoiLsand  people.  They 
began  with  almost  nothing,  in  money. 
They  have  made  it  possible  for  people  ta 
do  what  they  really  felt  dasirous  of  doing 
and  what  they  could  do  best.  They  paid 
good  wages  to  the  members  who  worked, 
$4  for  eight  hours  being  the  minimum. 
So  far  they  were  prosperous  and  living 
in  peace  and  harmony.  They  sought 
economic  justice,  feeling  that  political 
power  could  be  gained  later. 

]\Ir.  ]Maurice  Raphuro  spoke  very  in- 
terestingly of  war  conditions  with  which, 
through  correspondence  and  reading,  he 
is  very  familiar.  He  regards  neutrality 
as  an  impossibility.  Any  man  who  has  a 
mind  must  take  sides.  Let  no  American 
think  he  is  fighting  for  England  or 
France  or  Russia.  They  are  quite  as  truly 
fighting  for  us. 

]\Irs.  W.  P.  Miller,  an  accomplished 
reader,  held  the  close  attention  of  the 
company  while  she  read  a  "Son  of  the 
Greater  Fatherland,"  a  thrilling  dra- 
matic .sketch  by  a  San  Francisco  writer, 
founded  on  the  execution  of  an  officer 
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who  refused  to  obey  an  order  of  his 
superior  that  he  shoot  two  harmless 
old  people  and  innocent  children — suf- 
ferino;  execution  himself  for  his  dis- 
loyalty. 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  closed  the  ex- 
ercises with  a  fitting  tribute  to  Words- 
worth, including  the  reading  of  two  fine 
sonnets.  His  love  of  Nature  and  the 
beauty  of  his  language  were  fully  har- 
monious with  the  out-of-door  service, 
truly  reverent,  in  beautiful  surroundings 
on  a  day  that  was  absolutely  perfect. 


Seattle  University  Unitarian 
Church 

The  trustees  of  the  church,  believing 
that  memorial  gifts  constitute  one  of 
the  most  precious  and  inspiring  condi- 
tions of  church  life,  have  gladly  wel- 
comed such  marks  of  affection  and  at- 
tachment. One  of  the  first  memora- 
bilia to  be  given  was  a  fragment  of 
the  historic  Plymouth  "Rock,  taken  from 
it  many  years  ago,  before  it  was  pre- 
served as  at  present,  and  given  the 
church  in  memory  of  Miss  Maria  E. 
Morton,  who  was  greatly  interested  in 
this  Unitarian  venture  and  whose  birth- 
day was  the  same  as  the  dedication  day 
of  the  church  lot.  In  her  memory  also 
the  carved  oak  lectern  in  the  church 
was  given  by  her  sister,  Margaret  Brad- 
ford IMorton.  The  handsome  carved 
oak  pulpit,  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Samuel 
T.  Hooper,  the  first  woman  to  be  vice- 
president  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association,  and  for  nine  years  a  di- 
rector, was  given  by  her  niece,  INIrs. 
J.  C.  Perkins.  In  her  memory  also  has 
been  given  a  beautiful  brass  vase,  fash- 
ioned by  the  Gorham  Company  of  New 
York,  by  her  nieces,  Mrs.  Joshua  Crane 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  Stevens.  An  im- 
prassive  covered  gateway,  known  in 
church  architecture  as  a  Lych-gate,  giv- 
ing entrance  to  the  church-yard,  de- 
signed by  ]\Ir.  Ellsworth  Story,  archi- 
tect of  the  chapel,  has  just  been  com- 
pleted and  is  the  gift  of  Prof,  and  Mrs. 
Walter  E.  Roloff  in  memory  of  their 
young  son  so  sadly  killed  a  year  ago. 
Thus  do  the  spirits  of  our  past  join 
with  the  endeavors  of  the  present  to 
consecrate  and  magnify  our  religious 
life. 


Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  Called  to 
Denver 

Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil,  who  has  given 
ten  years  of  devoted  service  to  our 
church  at  Bellingham,  has  been  honored 
by  a  unanimous  call  by  the  church  at 
Denver,  Colorado,  and  has  accepted. 
Rev.  David  Utter  will  remain  as  Min- 
ister Emeritus.  The  new  pulpit  Avill  be 
occupied  on  September  1st,  ]\Ir.  AVeil 
and  his  family  leaving  Bellingham  some 
time  in  the  month  of  August. 

This  promotion  is  deserved,  and  ]\Ir. 
Weil's  friends  rejoice  with  him  in  his 
being  called  to  a  wider  field  of  intiuence, 
but  to  us  on  the  Pacific  shore,  especially 
to  those  of  the  far  North,  it  can  but 
bring  a  share  of  regret.  He  will  be 
missed,  and  his  society  at  Bellingham 
will  be  tested  as  to  its  strength  and 
loyalty.  A  popular  man  sometimes  fails 
to  root  his  people  in  love  for  the  church 
or  the  cause  he  represents.  A  mere  per- 
sonal following  is  no  evidence  of  endur- 
ing regard  for  the  church  as  such,  but 
Mr.  Weil  seems  to  have  done  more  than 
win  personal  regard  and  esteem.  He 
has  stood  manfully  for  the  cause  of 
liberal  religion  and  has  commanded  re- 
spect where  there  was  little  to  begin 
with.  He  has  not  been  content  to  serve 
his  immediate  community,  but  has  done 
considerable  missionary  work  in  locali- 
ties remote  from  Bellingham.  Services 
have  been  held  at  Blainjp,  Sedro-Woolley, 
Lynden,  and  at  more  remote  points  on 
Fidalgo  Island  and  elsewhere.  He  has 
made  the  Unitarian  faith  both  known 
and  respected.  He  is  a  strong,  energetic 
man,  and  his  early  experience  in  news- 
paper work  has  been  of  helj)  in  encour- 
aging enterprise  and  initiative.  Aca- 
demic fastidiousness  and  bashfulness  un- 
fit for  pioneer  work,  and  a  man  without 
self-reliance  and  determination  is  at  a 
disadvantage.  ]\Ir.  Weil  has  not  been 
content  to  go  over  into  ^Facedonia  when 
called,  he  pushes  to  points  where  he  is 
not  cf/nsciously  needed  and  where  desire 
has  i\ver  )?een  felt.  But  he  has  made 
friends  >--^  will  be  missed.  At  Belling- 
ham the  proximity  of  his  attractive  little 
church  to  the  large  normal  school  has 
given  him  an  added  opportunity  of 
which  he  has  never  been  unmindful,  and 
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it  is  quite  safe  to  say  that  many  teachers 
of  influence  not  to  be  estimated  know 
much  more  of  the  Unitarian  faith,  and 
think  more  favorably  of  it,  than  they 
would  have  had  not  its  representative 
been  so  energetic  and  fair-minded.  To 
fill  his  place  satisfactorily  will  not  be 
easy,  and  the  result  will  depend  in  good 
part  upon  the  little  band  of  faithful 
followers  whom  it  will  be  hard  for  him 
to  leave  behind  him.  The  best  proof 
they  can  give  to  him  of  their  love  and 
loyalty  is  to  stand  firmly  and  cheerfully 
by  the  church  he  has  planted  and  nur- 
tured, carrying  forward  the  work  he  has 
sacrificed  much  to  establish,  and  now 
leaves  confidently  with  them. 


The  Associate  Alliance 

The  Spring  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Alliance  of  Northern  California  met  in 
Starr  King  Hall,  Oakland,  on  May  10, 
1917.  A  time  of  friendly  greeting  was 
followed  by  luncheon,  and  at  2  o'clock 
the  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  ]\Irs.  Lloyd  Baldwin. 

Opening  exercises  were  conducted  by 
Mrs.  Button ;  reading,  singing  and  reci- 
tation of  our  Faith,  and  Bond  of  Union. 
Mrs.  Sisson,  President  of  the  Oakland 
Alliance  welcomed  the  visitors  on  behalf 
of  her  society. 

A  poll  of  delegates  taken ;  117  pres- 
ent :  Alameda,  5 ;  Palo  Alto,  3 ;  San 
Jose,  23;  Berkeley,  29;  Oakland,  32; 
San  Francisco,  25. 

AVord  had  been  sent  out  from  both 
Santa  Cruz  and  Stockton  of  an  intention 
to  participate  but  none  responded  to  the 
call,  greatly  to  our  regret. 

Beading  of  By-laws  followed  by 
music,  three  songs  by  Mrs.  McGregor  of 
Oakland. 

Minutes  of  previous  meeting  were 
read  and  approved.  Corresponding  Sec- 
retary reported  24  letters  and  27  postals 
sent,  and  14  received.  The  Treasurer 
reported  a  balance  on  hand  of  $22.91. 

REPORTS   FROM   SOCIETIES. 

Alameda:  Mrs.  Plummer  reported  no 
change  from  last  meeting. 

Berkeley:  JNIrs.  Dushak  reported  the 
Bazaar  given  up  for  next  Fall  by 
reason  of  general  conditions  and  the 
state  of  the  country.     They  have  a  hos- 


pitality committee  to  make  neighborhood 
calls  and  report  to  the  minister. 

Are  very  much  interested  in  the  Fed- 
eration of  Church  Women  in  West 
Berkeley.  Intend  to  keep  up  the  sewing 
for  the  Red  Cross  through  the  summer 
instead  of  taking  the  usual  vacation. 
They  are  helping  the  Channing  Club. 

OakLxVnd:  Miss  Van  Harlingen  re- 
ported doing  the  same  things  in  the 
same  way.  P.  0.  Mission  in  charge  of 
i\Irs.  Wood  doing  good  work,  and  the 
book  reviews  by  Mr.  Simonds  were 
popular. 

Palo  Alto  :  ]\Irs.  INIorrison  reported 
a  variety  sale  of  candy,  light  refresh- 
ments, etc.  Hopeful  for  the  future 
though  the  society  is  smaller  this  year 
than  last. 

San  Francisco  :  ]\Irs.  Lyser  told  of 
Red  Cross  work  being  done.  Two  units 
of  ten  each  meet  at  headquarters  for 
sewing  and  other  helpful  work,  and  the 
classes  meet  in  the  church  parlors  daily, 
all  expense  in  connection  being  borne  by 
the  Society  for  Christian  Work.  They 
still  cling  to  the  bazaar  and  have  been 
very  successful  with  it,  over  $800  being 
realized  from  the  last  one. 

A  letter  was  read  from  ]\Iiss  Pecker 
expressing  appreciation  of  the  kindness 
shown  her  on  her  return  from  China 
''weary  of  body  and  sore  of  spirit", 
and   sending   to    all   her   warm   thanks. 

]\Iiss  Peek  of  San  Francisco  Head- 
quarters reported  687  visitors,  238  of 
whom  were  Alliance  women  from  far 
and  near.  329  books  loaned,  averaging 
40  monthly. 

The  travelogue  is  ready  to  be  passed 
around,  and  societies  can  secure  it  by 
addresing  JNIiss  Atherton  of  the  National 
Alliance  in  Boston. 

Alliances  were  urged  to  renewed  ef- 
forts to  increase  the  subscription  list  of 
the  Pacific  Unitarian  because  of  the 
good  work  it  is  doing,  and  in  conclusion 
particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the 
necessity  of  sending  from  each  Branch 
immediate  notice  to  Headquarters  of  all 
changes  in  officers  or  time  of  meeting, 
or  any  other  matter  of  interest  to  the 
Society. 

San  Jose  reported  97  active  members. 

A  motion  was  made  that  hereafter  re- 
ports from  Branches, be  given  annually. 
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the  other  meeting  being  devoted  to  help- 
ful suggestions  for  the  good  of  the 
Society;  seconded  and  carried. 

According  to  a  notice  given  an  amend- 
ment to  Article  VI.  of  the  By-Laws 
was  moved  and  seconded ;  the  Article 
amended  to  read :  ' '  Meetings  shall  be 
held  in  the  Spring  and  Fall  of  each 
year  at  the  call  of  the  President.  Car- 
ried. 

Mrs.  Button  read  notice  of  the  meet- 
ing in  Boston,  on  May  21st,  of  "The 
Alliance  of  Unitarian  and  Other  Chris- 
tian AVomen." 

The  report  of  the  Nomination  Com- 
mittee was  next  called  for.  The  follow- 
ing names  were  submitted : 

President   Mrs.   O.   P.   Shrout,   20   N.   Lincoln 

Ave.,  San  Jose. 
1st  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  E.  N.  Wyckoff,  2500  Durant 

St.,  Berkeley. 
2nd  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  Adele  N.  Swett,  1315  Cas- 
tro St.,  Oakland. 
3rd     vice-Pres.,    Mrs.    Thos.   A.    Hanson,    324 

Mision  St.,  Santa  Cruz. 
4th  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  J.  A.  Miller,  206  Emerson 

St.,  Palo  Alto. 
5th  Vice-Pres.,  Mrs.  H.  Bretheriek,  1916  Pine 

St.,  San  Francisco. 
Eecording    Sec,    Mrs.    Eaymond    Holmes,    800 

Geary  St.,   San  Francisco. 
Treasurer,   Mrs.   A.   Manuel,   2111   Clement   St., 

Alameda. 
Corresponding  Sec,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Wilson,  296  S. 

13th   St.,  San  Jose. 

Moved  and  accepted  that  report  be 
accepted  as  read  and  the  Secretary  in- 
structed to  cast  the  ballot.  Carried,  and 
the  officers  declared  duly  elected. 

Mrs.  Stebbins  urged  the  Branch  Alli- 
ances to  invite  Mrs.  Wyckoff,  her  suc- 
cessor as  Director  of  the  National  Alli- 
ance, to  visit  them  at  least  once  every 
year. 

Mrs.  IMorrison  invited  the  Associate 
Alliance  to  come  to  Palo  Alto  for  the 
Fall  meeting.  A  motion  to  accept  was 
made,  seconded  and  carried. 

Mrs.  Speight  then  introduced  Miss 
Helen  Kreps,  who  said  it  was  the  first 
time  she  had  tried  to  formulate  her 
reason  for  entering  the  ministry.  She 
had  thought  it  strange  there  were  so 
few  women  in  the  pulpit,  in  view  of  the 
great  success  by  those  who  had  taken  up 
the  work,  the  natural  attainments  of 
women  making  her  especially  fitted  for 
the  ministry.     Miss  Kreps  paid  a  fitting 


tribute  to  the  sweet  and  gracious  person- 
ality of  Miss  Florence  Buck;  spoke  of 
the  great  work  of  Avoman  in  war  time  in 
the  past,  and  the  greater  work  in  the 
present,  and  said  that  woman's  entrance 
into  the  pulpit  would  supply  just  the 
touch  needed  to  fill  to  completeness  her 
work  for  the  good  of  humanity.  Mrs. 
Speight  followed  with  a  most  vigoroiLS 
inspiring  paper. 

i\Irs.  Southworth  brought  greetings 
from  the  Alliance  women  of  Meadville, 
Pa,,  and  said  the  papers  read  had 
given  her  inspiration  to  carry  back  of 
the  work  of  the  Alliance  here. 

Mrs.  L.  B.  Wilson  of  San  Jose,  urged 
aggressiveness  in  whole  and  in  unit. 
We  must  be  alive  if  Faith  is  to  be  alive. 
The  young  must  get  a  consciousness  of 
Christianity;  our  church  will  not  live 
if  we  be  not  alive. 

Dr.  Bearby,  San  Jose,  said  we  must 
not  live  on  the  north  side  of  life,  but 
move  on  the  sunny  side  of  activity  and 
effort  if  we  would  grow  and  prosper. 

Mrs.  Terrill,  Oakland,  thought  the  ur- 
gent duty  of  life  was  to  do  good,  brother 
to  brother. 

Miss  Van  Harlingen,  Oakland,  was 
pleased  at  the  trend  towards  positive- 
ness.  "Let  us  have  done  with  'don't 
believes'  and  tell  what  we  do  believe. 
There  is  too  much  denial  in  the  world, 
too  little  affirmation." 

]\Irs.  Lyser,  San  Francisco,  spoke  of 
the  devotion  of  the  retiring  President, 
and  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  was  given 
Mrs.  Baldwin  in  token  of  appreciation 
of  her  labors.  Mrs.  Baldwin  then  intro- 
duced ]Mrs.  Shrout,  the  newly  elected 
President,  who  made  a  short  address. 

Motion  to  adjourn  was  seconded  and 
carried  and  the  meeting  was  declared 
adjourned  by  the  President. 

Len.v  p.  Holmes, 
Recording  Secretary. 


"I  believe."  says  :\lr.  IL  G.  Wells  in 
his  "War  and  the  Future,"  "that 
only  througli  a  complete  simplification 
of  religion  to  its  fundamental  idea,  to  a 
world-wide  realization  of  God  as  King 
of  Hie  heart  and  of  all  mankind,  setting 
aside  monarchy  and  national  egotism 
altogether,  can  mankind  come  to  any 
certain  happiness  and  security." 
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Conducted  by  Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


"With  the  Cross  of  Jesus  Going 
On  Before" 

"Unitarians  do  not  deny  the  divinity 
of  Jesus.  They  believe  in  the  divinity 
of  Jesus;  because  they  believe  that  all 
men  are  divine.  All  men  are  divine ; 
Jesus  was  a  man ;  therefore  Jesus  was 
divine." 

This  is  an  imaginary  quotation.  But 
does  it  not  sound  familiar?  Who  of 
us  has  not  said  it  or  heard  it  said 
time  and  again  ! 

And  why  not?,  some  one  may  say. 
Is  not  the  faith  that  all  men  are  divine 
a  bigger  and  truer  faith  than  the  faith 
that  one  man  w^as  divine?  Nay,  is  it 
not  contrary  to  the  truth,  contrary  to 
Jesus  himself,  to  affirm  that  only  one 
man  in  all  history  was  divine? 

Before  questioning  this  familiar  ar- 
ticle of  current  Unitarian  orthodoxy, 
let  us  acknowledge  its  partial  justifica- 
tion and  truthj^for  "the  only  way  of 
extricating  anj^  man  from  a  falsehood 
is  to  do  justice  to  his  truth." 

The  doctrine  indicated  bj^  such 
phrases  as  "all  men  are  divine",  "hu- 
man nature  is  divine",  "the  divinity 
of  man"  is  a  worthy  reaction  against 
Calvinism  or  any  other  dogmatic  sys- 
tem that  dishonors  both  God  and  man 
by  demanding  as  logical  links  in  its 
endless  chain  such  monstrous  imagina- 
tions as  predestination  by  Divine  de- 
cree of  some  to  be  saved  and  some  to 
be  damned,  total  depravity,  a  Divine 
wrath  to  be  appeased, — and  infant 
damnation.  Under  such  a  system,  the 
divinity  of  Christ  was  the  only  factor 
mitigating  the  barbarism  of  God! — and 
to  affirm  that  man  was  not  divine  was 
a  compliment  to  human  nature ! 

There  is  a  sound  motive  then  in  the 
typical  Unitarian  reaction.  So  far  as 
it  denies  a  false  teaching,  it  is  true. 
If  not  wholly  justifiable,  it  is  under- 
standable and  pardonable. 

What  then  is  the  falsehood  from 
which  it  is  high  time  we  were  extri- 
cated ? 


It  is  the  falsehood  inherent  in  all 
pantheisms.  From  "Jesus  is  not  di- 
vine, but  human",  it  is  but  a  step  to 
"Jesus  was  divine,  because  all  men 
are  divine".  From  this  it  is  but  a 
step,  and  a  slippery  one,  to  "every- 
thing is  divine ' ' ;  and  from  this  but  a 
step,  and  the  most  treacherous  of  all, 
to  an  utter  blurring  of  all  distinction 
whatsoever  between  good  and  evil. 

Some  of  the  present  day  preaching 
of  a  Finite  God  may  sometimes  seem  a 
bit  raw ;  but  it  is  the  only  answer  to 
an  infinite  need.  The  deep,  deep  heart 
of  man,  never  satisfied  with  a  blood- 
less Absolute,-  cries  out  for  a  blood 
Relative !  What  we  are  getting  back 
to,  or  going  forward  to,  through  all  the 
bewildering  movements  of  the  past  fifty 
years,  is  the  conviction  that  the  battle 
between  good  and  evil  is  God's  fight; 
that  God  would  be  a  very  finite  Creator 
indeed  if  he  could  not  and  did  not 
create  creators ;  that  creation  is  not 
a  mechanical  act  but  a  moral  and 
spiritual  process;  that  possibilities  of 
unlimited  evil  are  necessary  if  spiritual 
progress  is  to  be  real;  that  God  would 
be  a  very  finite  Infinite  indeed  if  He 
could  not  be  at  least  sufficiently  finite 
to  share  our  human  love  and  sorrow, 
our  human  strivings  and  sacrifices, — if, 
we  in  Him  and  He  in  us,  in  an  identity 
not  excluding  real  difference  of  persons 
and  with  individualities  mutually  en- 
riched and  completed.  He  could  not  be 
the  oft-defeated,  ceaselessly  triumphing 
Spirit. 
' '  There 's  heaven  above,  and  night  by  night 

I  look  right  through  its  gorgeous  roof; 
No  suns  and  moons  though  e  'er  so  bright 

Avail  to  stop  me ;   splendour-proof, 
I  keep  the  broods  of  stars  aloof; 

For  I  intend  to  get  to  God. ' ' 

True, — but  only  half  the  truth.  Turn 
upon  human  history  other  eyes  than 
those  you  use  for  things;  look  inward 
with  other  eyes  than  those  you  have 
for  external  use  only,  and  you  will 
realize  that  God  intends  to  get  to  us! — 
and  frequently  succeeds. 
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Any  one  who  has  veritably  experi- 
enced the  Spirit  of  Christ  feels  humbly 
and  very  deeply  its  final  adequacy.  He 
is  delivered  alike  from  the  mere  surface 
of  things,  and  from  the  deadlj^  panthe- 
isms which  make  a  meaningless  blend 
of  all  moral  distinctions  and  teach  him 
"safety  first"  for  his  own  precious 
skin.  He  is  convinced  that  in  the 
Spirit  of  Christ  he  knows  the  Spirit  of 
God,  and  has  found  the  living  tissue  of 
a  genuinely  catholic  church  and  of  a 
new  social  order.  For  him  at  least  is 
found  and  verified  the  final  fact  that 
redeems  from  sin,  heals  the  broken 
heart,  shames  arrogancy  and  deceit, 
inspires  brave  effort  and  standardizes 
life  and  society. 

"Christo-centric"?  What  of  it! 
There  are  as  many  centers  to  the  uni- 
verse as  there  are  souls,  and  concentric 
spheres  may  share  one  center  and  not 
the  less  keep  their  own. 

He  who  says  ' '  man  is  divine ;  Jesus 
was  a  man ;  therefore  Jesus  was  di- 
vine" has  a  questionable  premise  and  a 
sterile  conclusion.  On  the  contrary,  he 
who  sees  that  Jesus  was  divine  and 
how  and  why  he  was  divine  and  also 
sees  that  Jesus  was  a  man,  has  no  con- 
clusion left  but  this:  that  all  men  may 
aspire  to  the  same  experience  of  God's 
life  and  love  and  effort,  may  themselves 
embody  the  Eternal  in  time. 

Billy  Sunday  cries:  "Hit  the  trail! 
Come  to  Jesus !  To  hell  with  Unitarian- 
ism!"  Is  it  adequate  response  upon 
our  part  to  cry  in  our  hearts  if  not 
with  our  lips:  "To  hell  with  Billy  Suu- 
dayism!  .Man  is  divine  already, — and 
therefore  Jesus  must  have  been  di- 
vine!"? 

"Unitarianism"  is  at  the  cro.ss-roads. 
Tt  may  become  the  narrowest  and  most 
exclusive  and  most  atomistic  of  the 
sects;  or  it  may  set  up  the  standard  for 
the  free  and  catholic  church  of  the  fu- 
ture. It  may  say  "all  men  are  divine, 
therefore  Jesas  is  divine";  or  it  may 
believe  and  preach  and  live  and  or- 
ganize the  truth  that  Jesus  is  divine. 
It  may  plead  with  every  man,  plead 
by  example  and  with  persuasive  power, 
to  consent  to  that  Spirit  as  tlie  creative* 
center  of  the  life  of  God  in  humanity 
and  in  the  social  order. 


Which  shall  it  be  for  us  and  our 
beloved  fellowship ;  a  glorying  in  the 
fact  that  to  an  indefinite  degree  we 
differ  in  doctrines  and  ideals  and  a 
calm  regarding  of  doctrines  and  ideals 
with  complacent  objectivity;  or  shall 
we  more  and  more  clearly  and  more 
and  more  unitedly  find  in  Jesus  the 
mark  of  man's  high  calling  in  God, 
share  with  Jesus  the  descent  of  the 
Holy  Ghost,  and  fully  and  freely  con- 
sent to  the  tenancy  of  that  Spirit  in 
our  lives  as  a  final  principle  of  truth 
and  good, — a  true  catholicon? 

In  the  uncertainty  of  the  world's 
great  hour,  here  is  certainty ;  in  the 
strife  of  sects,  here  is  a  rallying  stand- 
ard; in  the  tumult  of  social  philo.so- 
phies  here  alone  is  the  clarion  of  a 
true  and  abiding  order. 

AV.  G.  E.,  Jr. 


Three  Singers 

I  and  the  bird. 

And  the  wind^  together, 
Sang  a  supplication 

In  the  winter  weather. 

The  bird  sang  for  sunshine ; 

And  the  trees  for  winter  fruit, 
And  for  love  in  the  spring  time 

When  the  thickets  shoot. 
And  I  sang  for  patience 

When  the  teardrops  start, 
Clean  hands  and  clear  eyes. 

And  a  faithful  heart. 

— Arthur  C.  Bexson. 


"If  time  be  of  all  things  the  most 
precious,  wasting  time  must  be  the 
greatest  prodigality,  since  lost  time  is 
never  found  again ;  and  what  we  call 
time  enough  always  proves  little  enough. 
Let  us  then  be  up  and  doing,  doing  to  a 
purpose,  so  that  by  diligence  shall  we  do 
more   with   less   perplexity." 

— Borjantin  Franklin. 


The  most  dangerous  thing  in  the 
world  is  fear.  Fear  is  produced  more 
ways  than  is  any  other  one  thing;  fear 
is  also  the  root  of  most  failures,  scan- 
dals, suicides  and  premature  deaths. 
Therefore  it  is  wise  to  look  into  all 
things  and  "hold  fast  to  that  which  is 
good. ' ' — Mclvor  Ty n dall. 
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WOMEN  OF  BELGIUM  TURNING  TRAG- 
EDY TO  TRIUMPH.  Mrs.  Charlotte  Kel- 
logg.    Funk  &  Wagnall's  Company. 

The  only  American  woman  member  of  the 
Commission  for  Relief  in  Belgium  has  writ- 
ten a  book  that  should  be  read  everywhere 
in  this  country.  It  records  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Kellogg 's  own  personal  observations  and  ex- 
perience in  that  smitten  country.  The  in- 
troduction is  by  Herbert  Hoover,  that  great 
American  through  whose  tireless  efforts  as 
chairman  of  the  Relief  Commission,  the  de- 
plorable condition  of  the  Belgian  people  is 
being  alleviated.  Mrs.  Kellogg 's  husband 
had  charge  of  Belgian  relief  at  the  Brussels 
headquarters  of  the  commission  and  her  op- 
portunies  for  eight  months  were  such  as  no 
other  woman  has  known.  She  has  given  to 
the  world,  therefore,  a  most  intimate  view 
of  women  "s  work,  and  courage,  and  sacrifice, 
made  necessary  by  the  desolations  of  war. 

This  unique  volume  is  not  a  "war-book'' 
in  the  sense  that  it  details  horrors  of  battle, 
but  rather  it  covers  a  period,  a  tragic  his- 
tory, a  marvelous  philanthropy,  never  before 
known.  It  recites  the  splendid  courage  and 
the  noble  service  of  true  human  brotherhood 
and  sisterhood.  To  read  it  is  an  inspiration 
and  a  delight,  even  if  many  of  its  pages  are 
brimming  with  pathos.  You  can  help  the 
hungry  and  homeless  Belgians  by  ordering  a 
copy,  for  not  a  cent  of  the  profits  from  its 
publication  goes  to  author  or  publishers  or 
any  one  else  excejjt  the  Commission  for  Relief 
in  Belgium.  It  has  230  pages,  is  well  printed 
and  illustrated,  is  bound  in  cloth,  and  will  be 
sent  to  any  address,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of 
$1.10,  by  Funk  &  Wagnalls  Company,  354-360 
Fourth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


WILLIAM  ORNE  WHITE.  A  RECORD  OF 
NINETY  YEARS.  Edited  by  Eliza  Orne 
White.  Houghton,  Mifflin  Co. 
This  delightful  little  volume  gives  a 
charming  picture  of  the  simple,  wholesome 
life  of  a  New  England  minister  of  the  last 
century,  mostly  in  passages  taken  from  his 
own  letters,  which  have  been  edited  by  his 
daughter,  herself  now  better  known  than  her 
father.  He  was  born  in  Salem  in  1821,  the 
son  of  an  honored  judge;  graduated  from  Har- 
vard College  and  Divinity  School;  and  had 
his  longest  settlement — 1851-1878 —  in  Keene, 
N.  H.,  a  New  England  town  which,  like  many 
a  similar  place,  had  perhaps  more  to  offer  as 
a  place  of  residence  fifty  years  ago  as  the 
center  of  a  region  chiefly  agricultural  than  it 
has  today  as  a  busy  industrial  community. 
Mr.  Vv'hite  was  an  admirable  specimen  of  that 
class  of  highly  cultured,  but  not  wealthy  New 
Englanders  oif  whom  Emerson  is  the  typical 
example.  His  salary  as  minister  was  always 
small,  but  he  found  life  rich  and  happy.  He 
writes  from  Keene  in  18G0:  "They  (the  par- 
ish) showeil  their  good  will  by  adding  fifty 
dollars  to  my  salary,  which  evens  off  the  frac- 


tions and  gives  me  four  hundred  dollars 
twice  a  year,  besides  my  wood,  which  is  worth 
about  ninety  more. ' ' 

Mr.  White 's  early  letters  give  interesting 
glimpses  of  methods  of  life  and  of  travel  of 
nearly  eighty  years  ago.  After  graduation 
from  college  he  went  to  India  as  supercargo 
on  a  sailing  vessel,  spending  a  year  or  two 
in  Europe  on  his  way  home.  When  he  left 
the  Divinity  School  he  acted  as  supply  for 
the  Unitarian  pulpit  in  St.  Louis  for  a  few 
months,  during  the  absence  of  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  to  whom  he  found  the  St.  Louis  con- 
gregation ''devotedly  attached".  The  sight 
of  a  negro  woman  being  sold  away  from  her 
children  on  the  steps  of  the  court  house  in 
St.  Louis  in  1817  made  a  lasting  impression 
upon  him,  and  doubtless  contributeil  to  the 
vigor  with  which  he  supported  the  cause  of 
the  Union  during  the  Civil  War.  The  ac- 
count of  his  relations  with  the  ministers  of 
other  denominations  after  his  settlement  in 
Keene  illustrates  Mr.  White 's  breadth  of 
mind  and  charity  of  spirit,  for  he  was  evi- 
dently highly  valued  by  his  colleagues, 
though  there  is  one  episode  where  a  young 
' '  Orthodox  ' '  parson  for  a  time  preached  vio- 
lently against  Unitarians,  announcing  among 
other  things  ' '  that  one  Unitarian  church  did 
more  harm  in  a  town  than  twenty  liquor 
saloons. ' '  As  Mr.  White  was  an  early  and 
ardent  temperance  advocate  this  was  a  little 
hard!  On  the  whole,  however,  Mr.  White 
found  that  the  minister  in  question  did  the 
Unitarians  more  good  than  harm,  and  that 
he  was  "a  good  pudding  stick  in  the  com- 
munity." One  particularly  delightful  chapter 
in  the  volume  is  that  filled  with  letters  to  a 
child,  namely  his  little  daughter,  letters  full 
of  charm  and  of  the  whimsical  humor  which 
runs  throughout  his  correspondence. 

Mr.  White  retired  from  Keene  in  1878 
when  he  was  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  sup- 
posing, probably,  that  he  had  not  many  years 
of  retirement  before  him,  but  he  lived  hap- 
pily until  1911,  in  good  health  and  vigor  save 
for  the  last  few  months  of  his  life.  Toward 
the  end  he  came  to  look  forward  with  the 
hope  of  reaching  his  ninetieth  birth<lay,  and 
it  is  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  when  the 
day  came  he  was  conscious  of  having 
reached  the  goal,  though  then  lying  in  his 
last  illness. 

This  simple  but  delightful  story  is  that  of 
one  who  never  made  a  great  name  for  him- 
self in  the  world  of  men,  but  who  was  by 
birth  and  education  a  member  of  tliat  class 
which  has  given  New  England  its  moral  and 
intellectual  prestige.  He  was  always  deeply 
interested  alike  in  the  great  moral  issues  of 
the  day  and  in  the  best  literature.  In  his 
old  age  he  amused  himself  by  reading  again 
the  Latin  authors  which  he  had  studied  in 
his  youth.  There  are  still  many  of  the 
older  ministers  in  our  denomination  who  will 
remember  him  with  much  affection,  and  for 
those  who  never  knew  him,  but  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  old  New  England  life,  the 
book  will  have  value  and  charm. 

H.   W.  F. 
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3From  tl}t  OII|urrIf?0 

Bellingham. — For  the  last  three  Sim- 
days  in  May  the  sermon  subjects  were 
"Animism,'''  "Egypt,"  and  "Confu- 
cius. ' '  The  four  Sundays  in  June  will 
be  devoted  to  "Buddha,"  "Zoraster," 
' '  Mohammed ' '  and  ' '  Christianity. ' '  The 
annual  picnic  will  be  held  at  Chuckanut 
Bay  on  May  26th.  Flower  Sunday  will 
be  observed  by  the  Sunday  School  and 
the  church  on  the  morning  of  June  3rd. 
The  final  church  service  before  the  sum- 
mer interim  of  July  and  August  will  be 
on  June  24th. 

]\Ir.  Weil,  on  invitation,  has  visited 
Denver,  Colo.,  and  has  since  been  hon- 
ored with  a  unanimous  call.  We  can 
hardly  expect  him  to  decline  such  an 
opportunity  for  wider  service,  but  we 
shall  feel  lost  without  him. 


•  Eugene,  Oregon. — The  annual  ban- 
quet was  held  on  Monday,  May  7th,  at 
the  Hotel  Osburn,  when  about  fifty  peo- 
ple sat  down  to  the  well-prepared  and 
tastily  served  meal  we  have  learned  to 
expect  on  such  occasions.  The  meeting 
which  followed  was  held  in  the  beautiful 
palm  room  of  the  hotel  and  was  divided 
between  business  and  entertainment.  Mr. 
C.  A.  Brown,  chairman  of  the  trustees, 
presided  over  the  business  meeting;  for 
the  remaining  time  the  gathering  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  president  of  the  Alliance, 
Mrs.  H.  D.  Sheldon. 

Mr.  Jack  Newhall,  tlie  secretary,  and 
Mrs.  A.  N.  French,  the  superintendent, 
reported  on  the  work  of  the  church 
school,  and  IMrs.  Y.  T3.  Ilensill  read  the 
report  of  the  Alliance.  Both  were  satis- 
factory. The  retiring  trustees,  j\Ir.  L.  H. 
Potter,  jMr.  Dugald  Campbell  and  IMrs. 
A.  A.  Bancroft,  were  re-elected  for  an- 
other term.  The  financial  statement 
given  by  Mr.  II.  M.  Mayo  showed  that 
with  all  accounts  ])aid  there  was  a  small 
sum  in  the  treasury.  Mr.  F\h\\  reported 
that  nine  new  membei's  had  been  enrolled, 
a  net  increase  of  five  since  last  September. 

The  program  was  contributed  to  in 
varying  ways  by  INTiss  Van  Der  Sluis, 
Miss  Cochrane,  Miss  Ogsbury,  Mrs.  Eric 
Allen  and  Mr.  Dugald  Campbell.  Ad- 
dresses were  given  by  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Peebles  (pastor  emeritus)  and  by  Rev. 
Andrew  Fish  (pastor).  Farewells  were 
said  to  Mr.  Ben  Williams,  a  member  of 


the  board  of  trustees,  who  left  the  follow- 
ing day  for  the  Officers'  Reserve  Camp 
at  San  Francisco. 

The  Women 's  Alliance  have  petitioned 
the  ]\Iayor  and  Council  that  clocks  be  put 
forward  one  hour  for  the  summer 
months ;  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  so  many  people  are  cultivating 
vacant  lots  to  increase  food  production. 
The  ladies  of  the  Alliance  have  also 
formed  an  auxiliary  to  the  Eugene  Chap- 
ter of  the  American  Red  Cross. 


Long  Beach. — The  annual  business 
meeting  of  the  church  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  the  27th  of  April.  This  was 
the  fourth  annual  meeting.  The  ladies 
of  the  Alliance  served  supper  to  about 
eighty  people.  Most  of  these  remained 
for  the  business  meeting  which  followed. 
The  usual  reports  were  given  by  the  re- 
spective officers.  All  bills  were  paid  and 
something  was  left  in  each  treasury  ex- 
cept one.  A  Sunday  School  with  an 
average  attendance  of  about  fifteen  has 
been  organized  during  the  year.  This 
meets  every  Sunday  morning  at  10 
o'clock.  Also  a  young  people's  society, 
organized  a  few  months  ago,  meets  every 
Sunday  before  the  service  in  the  evening. 
Nearly  all  these  young  people  remain  and 
assist  in  the  singing  at  the  service.  The 
attendance  at  the  Sunday  service  has 
been  very  good  during  the  winter 
months. 


Los  Angeles. — The  Sunday  school 
and  young  people  march  on  their  way 
re.ioicing,  their  home  meetings,  dances, 
picnics,  religious  services,  all  bringing 
the  sense  of  togetherness  and  loyalty  to 
the  faith. 

The  Alliance  is  busy  on  the  things 
worth  while,  sewnng  for  the  Needhnvork 
Guild,  an  organization  affiliated  with  the 
Red  Cross,  but  returning  unu.sed  articles 
to  the  local  force ;  then  there  has  been 
their  care  of  the  church  interests,  finan- 
cial and  otherwise.  At  this  month's 
luncheon  they  had  as  guests  the  women 
of  the  Church  of  the  People,  formerly 
The  Fellowship.  There  was  a  large  at- 
tendance. The  guests  told  of  the  work 
of  their  various  connnittees,  motion  pic- 
ture, social  service,  including  work  with 
])ris<)nei's.  and  Santa  Fe  Court,  a  branch 
of   the    Housing   Commission    activities. 
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An  agent  of  the  Junior  Protective  As- 
sociation told  of  their  most  important 
work.  At  the  annual  meeting  the  same 
board  of  officers  was  re-elected.  Con- 
siderable quiet  work  is  being  done  for 
temperance.  A  petition  was  sent  to  the 
National  Alliance,  urging  united  action 
on  the  lines  of  forbidding  use  of  grains 
for  making  liquor,  safe-guarding  army 
posts,    and   restriction   of   sales. 

Valuable  Social  Service  talks  have 
been  given  each  week  on  "The  Need  of 
City  Planning";  "The  Enforcement  of 
Law";  "The  Activities  of  the  Red 
Cross";  and  "The  Prophetic  Element 
in  Education." 

Two  of  Mr.  Hodgin's  sermons  at- 
tracted special  attention,  "The  New 
Mysticism",  comparing  Neiv  Thought 
and  Christian  Science,  and  "Bilhj  Sun- 
day ism".  In  this  last,  ]\Ir.  Hodgin  gave 
the  dry  bones  of  Unitarianism  a  much- 
needed  shaking  up. 

Oakland. — The  minister,  the  Rev. 
William  Day  Simonds,  is  now  giving  a 
series  of  timely  sermons  upon  "Great 
Optimists,"  which  are  being  greatly  ap- 
preciated, and  are  most  helpful  in  these 
days  of  pessimism.  May  6th, ' '  To  Whom 
Shall  We  Give  Heed — to  the  Prophets  of 
Light,  or  the  Prophets  of  Darlmess?" 
May  13th,  ' '  Emerson 's  Interpretation  of 
Nature  and  Life."'  May  27th,  "The 
Stalwart  Optimism  of  Robert  Brown- 
ing." These  discourses  Avill  be  continued 
during  the  month  of  June,  with  original 
studies  on  Victor  Hugo  and  Walt  Whit- 
man, concluding  with  a  general  survey 
of  the  Prophets  of  Light,  who,  during 
the  so-called  Christian  centuries,  cheered 
the  hearts  of  suffering  humanity.  ]\Iay 
20th  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout,  of  San 
Jose,  exchanged  pulpits  with  our  own 
minister,  preaching  on  "The  Higher 
Truth  and  the  Diviner  Life." 

Obeying  the  President's  injunction  to 
cultivate  back  yards,  Mr.  Simonds,  un- 
fortunately, injured  his  back,  and  on 
April  29th  was  unable  to  be  with  us. 
Professor  William  S.  ]\Iorgan  occupied 
the  pulpit  in  the  morning,  the  subject  of 
his  scholarly  address  being  "The  Imita- 
tion of  Christ."  In  the  evening  Mr. 
John  D.  Barry,  of  the  San  Francisco 
"Bulletin,"  lectured  on  "The  United 
States  of  the  World. " 


]\Iay  6th,  at  the  evening  service,  the 
wonderful  Chinase  orator,  Ng  Poon 
Chew,  spoke  regarding  ' '  The  Relation  of 
China  to  the  Great  War."  May  13th 
Miss  Annie  Florence  Brown  lectured  on 
"The  Passion  Play  at  Oberammergau, " 
illustrated  with  stereopticon  views. 

The  Associated  Alliance  met  for  lunch 
on  Thursday,  May  10th,  when  there  were 
over  100  persons  present — six  autos  com- 
ing from  San  Jose.  The  meeting  is  re- 
ported elsewhere. 

The  Sunday  School  is  in  a  very  flour- 
ishing condition.  On  JNIothers'  Day  some 
of  the  children,  trained  by  ^Irs.  Adele  F. 
Sweet,  came  into  the  church  and  sang 
three  hymns  very  sweetly.  The  first 
Sunday  of  each  month  the  children  send 
a  contribution  to  the  Baby  Hospital, 
which  they  have  been  doing  very  gener- 
ously for  the  past  two  years. 

The  last  book  review  took  place  on  May 
21st.  when  ^Ir.  Simonds  reviewed  the 
highest  and  best  American  poetry,  and 
also  his  own  book,  "Starr  King  in  Cali- 
fornia." 


San  Francisco. — Mr.  Dutton's  topics 
for  May  have  been  "Open  Windows," 
' '  Broken  Plans, "  "  The  Vision  of  God, ' ' 
and  "The  Rank  and  File,"— all  fine, 
strong,  helpful  sermons  that  deserve  far 
wider  hearing. 

The  Chahning  Auxiliary  was  ad- 
dressed on  IMay  7th  by  Dr.  Barton  W. 
Everman,  of  the  California  Academy  of 
Sciences,  on  "Modern  Natural  History 
Museums. ' ' 

The  Society  of  Christian  Work,  under 
the  guidance  of  Mrs.  George  Child,  on 
May  11th  considered  "Landscape  Gar- 
dening," and  on  the  28th  was  addressed 
by  Miss  Janet  Peck  on  "The  Balkan 
Slavs",  who  strongly  impressed  her  hear- 
ers and  made  them  want  to  help. 

The  Men's  Club  on  the  17th  held  a 
very  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  at 
which  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Huntington  spoke 
from  intimate  knowledge  of  the  organ- 
ization and  Avork  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Defense,  and  Mr.  T.  S.  Bailey,  an 
expert  on  submarines,  explained  in  very 
lucid  and  entertaining  manner  their 
construction  and  operation.  After  his 
address  he  invited  questions  and  they 
came  in  quantity,  and  all  found  ready 
reply. 
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Stockton. — On  May  3rd  the  Alliance 
held  a  business  meeting  and  the  newly 
elected  officers  were  installed.  The  New- 
comers met  with  3Irs.  Snook. 

Sunday,  13th,  was  observed  as  ]\Ioth- 
er's  Day,  the  children  having  a  special 
program  at  10  a.  m.  At  11  Rabbi 
Franklin  of  Temple  Emanu  El,  brought 
us  some  splendid  thoughts  for  the  day. 
The  singing  wa3  especially  good. 

The  Alliance  held  a  good  meeting  on 
May  17th.  A  special  trustee's  meeting 
was  held  on  the  21st.  On  the  31st  the 
Alliance  had  a  social  meeting  at  Oak 
Park,  the  last  one  of  the  summer.  We 
hope  that  in  the  not  far-distant  future 
we  may  have  our  church  building 
around  which  will  center  our  various 
activities. 


Victoria,  B.  C— On  May  15th,  at  the 
home  of  a  parishioner,  Rev.  Walter  G. 
Letham  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  a  re- 
ception tendered  by  the  people  of  his 
parish,  the  function  being  somewhat  in 
the  nature  of  a  surprise,  and  during  the 
evening  it  was  made  clear  to  him  that 
the  object  of  the  gathering  was  to  give 
expression  to  the  sincere  regard  and 
esteem  in  which  he  is  held  by  the  mem- 
bers and  friends  of  the  church. 

He  was  presented  with  a  handsome 
initialed  club  valise  and  other  con- 
venient gentlemen's  tonsorial  accessor- 
ies. In  awarding  the  gift  Mr.  Morgan 
expressed  the  general  regret  of  the  con- 
gregation at  the  termination  of  Mr. 
Letham 's  pastorate.  He  spoke  with  ap- 
preciation of  the  high  average  of  con- 
sistency maintained  in  his  scholarly  dis- 
courses and  their  close  adherence  to 
Unitarian  principles,  their  advocacy  of 
a  broad  faith  and  deeply  spiritual  life 
with  an  abounding  charity. 

]\Ir.  Letham,  in  accepting  the  me- 
mentos as  souvenirs  of  his  pastorate  in 
Victoria,  warmly  thanked  the  donors 
and  expressed  his  deep  sense  of  ap- 
preciation of  the  occasion  and  the 
thoughtful  token  of  good  fellowship 
which  he  had  received.  He  expressed 
his  satisfacti(m  with  the  experience  of 
his  pastorate  in  Victoria,  and  many 
happy  memories  of  these  associations 
would  remain  with  him  no  matter  where 
he  might  go. 


A  husky  youth  from  Tennessee,  will- 
ing to  enlist  for  the  war,  was  subjected 
to  an  exacting  examination.  He  met 
all  requirements  excepting  as  to  his 
teeth.  What  he  had  were  sound  and 
strong,  but  he  was  shy  as  to  the  full 
numl)er  and  so  was  rejected.  When  told 
of  his  shortcomings  he  drawled:  "AVell, 
I  didn't  aim  to  cat  those  Germans." 

"0  mother!"  said  little  Jane,  run- 
ning into  the  house.  "Teacher  says  I 
must  get  a  new  reader."  "All  right, 
my  child,"  said  the  mother.  "Did 
teacher  tell  vou  the  name  of  the  book?" 
' '  Oh,  yes, ' '  replied  Jane.  ' '  It 's  '  .Mary 's 
Little  Lamb's  Tails,'  by  Shakespeare." 
— Harper's  Weekly. 

A  gentleman  going  into  church  just 
as  the  rest  were  coming  out,  asked  his 
friend,  "Is  it  all  done?"  "Why,  no; 
it's  all  said,  but  there's  very  little  of  it 
done  yet!" 

A  peddler  called  on  an  old  lady  to 
dispose  of  some  goods,  and  inquired  of 
her  if  she  could  tell  him  of  any  road 
which  no  peddler  had  ever  traveled. 
"Yes,"  said  she,  "I  know  one,  and  only 
one,  and  that  is  the  road  to  heaven." 

In  1791  laws  were  passed  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Heath  Hen.  The  act  was 
entitled,  "An  Act  for  the  preservation 
of  Heath-IIen  and  other  game."  The 
honest  chairman  of  the  assembly,  being 
no  sportsman,  read  the  title.  "An  Act 
for  the  preservation  of  Heathen,  and  all 
other  game!"  which  seemed  to  astonish 
some  of  the  members  who  could  not  see 
the  propriety  of  preserving  Indians,  or 
any   other  heathen. 

An  English  lady,  wlio  sent  out  New 
Testaments  to  our  Tommies  at  the  front, 
received  from  one  of  them  this  request : 
"I  have  read  St.  John  xiv.,  and  in  the 
fourteenth  verse  it  says:  'If  ye  shall  ask 
anything  in  my  name,  I  shall  do  it.'  If 
you  would  send  me  a  pipe  I  should  be 
j)leased. ' ' — Cliristian  Life 

"She  died,"  says  a  Brooklyn  paper 
telling  of  tlie  deatli  of  a  woman  of  that 
city,  "without  medical  a.ssistauc(. . " — 
Macon  Telegraph. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Letcher,  2803  Parker  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mouo  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St., Palo  Alto 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Redlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.  San  Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Loraine  Lawton,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Babth.   a.  :     Tlie   Religion   of  India. 

BiXBY,    Jas.     T.  :      The    New    World    and    the    New 

Thought. 
Breasted.  Jas.  H.  :    Ancient  Times. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Haxdcock,   Percy:     Mesopotomian  Archaeology. 
Haug,    Martin:     Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of  Parsis. 
Heathcote,   Chas.   W.  :     The   Essentials   of  Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  J.   PI.:     Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion   For  Today. 
Mathews,  Shailer:    Spiritual  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory. 
Moore,   Geo.   F.  :    History  of  Religions. 
Moore,  C.  H.  :    Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  Margaret:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
Rihbany:     The   Syrian   Christ. 

Rogers,    Wm.  :     The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    As- 
syria. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  Por  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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FIFTY  ORIGINAL  HYMNS  AND  TUNES 
By  A.  IRVING  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  sacred  poetry  and  music,  more  especially 
churches  and  their  singers. 

50  cents  net 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 
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BnihxnB^  (Knitfi^crattnu 


America!  ten  million  voices  speak! — 

We  have  a  dream  for  thee — the  very  same 
That  brought  us  to  this  hour  of  our  free  will 

With  our  life's  gift  to  thee.     Be  thou  as  strong 
To  keep  the  cause  we  labor  for  and  die ! 

It  is  not  easy  to  destroy  and  kill, 
For  we  have  caught  the  meaning  of  the  soul : 

We  cannot  wish  that  lives  like  ours  depart 
And  cease  to  know  the  beauty  of  the  world. 

The  deep  sweet  joys  of  life  and  kindred  hearts. 
Yet  if  our  going  helps  to  make  the  way 

For  Truth  and  Justice  clearer  and  more  sure, 
God  could  decree  no  higher  fate  than  ours: 

To  lay  all  thought  of  selfishness  aside. 
And  with  our  light  and  our  own  efforts  striving. 

Make  thee  among  the  nations  just  and  strong 
As  we  conceive  thee  in  our  hopes  and  dreams — 

If  only  for  a  month,  a  day,  an  hour — 
Makes  life  complete  though  it  should  end  too  soon. 

— Hurley  Begun, 

Allentown.  1917  U.  S.  A.  A.  C. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrsring 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postal 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  O.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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who  seems  ready  and  glad  to  fight  on 
small  provocation. 

It  is  never  a  mistake  to  concede  the 
best  possible  motives,  and  both  sides 
may  profit  by  viewing  any  question  of 
difference  from  the  standpoint  which 
they  do  not  occupy. 


It  must  be  plain  that  there  is  a  dis- 
tinction between  justifiable  judgment 
and  action  before  war  was  declared, 
and  since.  And  though  the  past  is  of 
little  comparative  importance  it  may 
profitably  be  considered,  as  it  should  in- 
fluence the  transcendent  present.  When 
the  war  in  Europe  began  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  pursued,  from  tradition  and 
principle,  a  consistent  neutrality.  As 
the  struggle  spread  and  became  more 
ruthless  it  was  increasingly  difficult  to 
be  impartial.  When  the  lives  of  our 
own  citizens  were  taken  we  protested 
earnestly.  The  Lusitania  was  a  rude 
awakening  and  the  U  boat  destruction 
marked  the  fact  that  we  were  actually 
involved  in  the  war.  It  was  not  of  our 
choosing,  it  was  deeply  deplored,  but 
it  brought  squarely  before  us  a  deci- 
sion as  to  our  national  duty.  Can  a 
nation  fail  to  protect  its  citizens  and 
ignore  a  responsibility  shared  by  other 
nations  in  the  defense  of  principles  to 
which  our  democracy  is  pledged?  Could 
America  in  honor  allow  the  Allies  to 
fight  its  battles  unaided?  Did  not  self- 
defense,  and  defense  of  civilization  it- 
self, demand  all  the  sacrifice  and  conse- 
cration that  our  fathers  pledged  for 
liberty  and  righteousness — "our  lives, 
our  fortunes,  and  our  sacred  honor"? 


The  question  was  presented  to  a 
divided  citizenship.  All  abhorred  war. 
It  had  been  a  rude  shock  that  at  a 
time  when  we  felt  that  civilized  people 
had  left  behind  so  barbarous  a  manner 
of   settling   differences   to   find   the   na- 


tions of  Europe  engaged  in  ruinous 
war.  We  had  been  complacent  that 
we  were  at  peace  and  fervently  hoped 
that  our  distance  and  our  pacific  prin- 
ciples would  protect  us  from  the  great 
evil.  But  while  all  deplored  war  there 
were  those  who  could  conceive  it  justi- 
fiable under  certain  circumstances,  and 
those  who  could  not.  War  is  wrong. 
Murder  by  wholesale  is  as  wicked  as  by 
a  person.  Might  does  not  make  right. 
Nations,  like  individuals,  should  be 
amenable  to  reason.  It  is  never  right 
to  do  wrong.  The  way  of  peace  is  the 
only  true  way.  We  can  trust  to  love, 
and  must  overcome  evil  with  good. 
When  we  think  of  the  barbarism  of 
war,  its  wicked  waste  of  precious  lives, 
its  train  of  misery  and  vice,  and  the 
awful  burdens  that  the  innocent  must 
bear,  it  seems  to  make  pacifists  of  us 
all,  and  ought  to  make  us  careful  of 
harsh  condemnation  of  those  who,  for 
conscience  sake,  dare  to  stand  with  the 
minority,  and  subject  themselves  to  sus- 
picion of  disloyalty. 


But,  there  may  be,  it  seems  to  others, 
worse  things  than  Avar.  War  may  be 
the  lesser  of  two  evils.  Suffering  and 
sorrow  may  be  the  price  we  pay  for  a 
greater  blessing  than  peace  and  com- 
fort. War  ought  not  to  be,  but  ap- 
parently it  must  be  until  man  outgrows 
his  lower  inheritance  and  is  led  by  the 
spirit.  Selfishness,  greed,  desire  for 
power,  and  the  coveting  of  things  con- 
trol. Good  will  gives  way  to  fear,  dis- 
trust, hate,  and  nations  are  but  accu- 
mulated individuals,  and  their  purposes 
and  ambition  are  uncontrolled  by  con- 
siderations of  righteousness.  When 
gain  is  the  only  end,  and  might  is  un- 
restrained by  right,  war  is  sure  to 
come,  and  as  an  individual  who  is  by 
nature  peaceful  must  protect  himself 
from  brutal  and  Avieked  fellow-men  who 
would  take  his  life  or  his  property,  so 
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nations  must,  when  the  necessity  arises, 
conduct  defensive  war. 

The  individual  who  would  not  use 
force  when  force  alone  can  avail  to 
preserve  his  life  or  to  safeguard  his 
rights  is  not  respected.  If  he  fails  to 
defend,  by  his  life  if  it  need  be,  the 
honor  of  those  dependent  on  him,  he 
is  a  despicable  coward.  The  man  we 
most  highly  honor  is  not  he  who  never 
makes  a  sacrifice  or  endures  hardship, 
he  who  seeks  peace  and  comfort  at  any 
price,  but  he  who  consecrates  himself 
to  the  highest  ends,  who  "bears  the 
heaviest  burdens  cheerfully"  and  who 
dies  for  his  principles  if  called  upon. 


And  so,  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  under  the  wise  and  patient 
leadership  of  our  President,  by  an  un- 
mistakeable  majority,  solemnly  decreed 
that  the  nation  should  bear  its  part  in 
a  world  contest  that  had  become  an 
embattled  protest  against  the  doctrine 
that  might  makes  right  and  a  defense 
of  the  rights  of  man  against  autocratic 
struggle  for  world  dominion.  It  would 
seem  that  no  higher  motives  could  ac- 
tuate a  nation  to  enter  war.  We  have 
no  purpose  of  gain  in  any  form.  It  is 
war  with  great  sacrifice  rather  than 
peace  with  dishonor. 

And  now  that  the  decision  has  been 
reached  it  is  a  source  of  great  satisfac- 
tion that  those  whose  principles  led 
them  to  protest  war  to  the  last  have 
almost  unanimously  accepted  the  ver- 
dict, and  feel  called  upon  to  stand  by 
the  government  in  its  purpose.  Surely 
love  of  country  will  hold  from  dissen- 
sion. To  accept  the  will  of  the  majority 
is  a  fundamental  principle,  and  every 
test  shows  a  united  people.  That  those 
who  stand  by  the  lofty  ideals  of  the 
spirit  can  be  in  full  sympathy  with 
what  is  being  done  need  not  be  ex- 
pected, but  they  should  be  judged  as 
they  ought  to  judge,  each  giving  those 


with  whom  they  have  differed,  or  still 
differ,  credit  for  high  motives  and  con- 
scientious judgment. 

AVe  enter  the  war  in  virtual  self- 
defense  and  in  defense  of  humanity  not 
from  a  people  or  a  nation  but  from  a 
dehumanized  war  machine.  We  enter 
the  war  to  hasten  the  end  of  this  war 
and    to    do    our    part    in    ending    war. 

It  is  plain  that  the  entry  of  the 
United  States  in  a  world  war  entails 
great  responsibility,  and  it  must  be 
firmly  met.  It  may  be  possible  that 
terms  of  peace  may  be  modified  by  our 
participation.  We  ought  to  strive  ear- 
nestly for  absolute  justice  and  impar- 
tiality and  a  final  result  that  shall  be 
as  far  as  possible  a  guarantee  for  con- 
ditions favorable  to  long-enduring 
peace,  if  not  the  substitution  of  judi- 
cial methods  of  reaching  justice.  Per- 
manent peace  cannot  be  reached  with- 
out national  good-will,  and  that  cannot 
be  looked  for  if  any  nation  is  to  be 
absolutely  crushed.  Neither  can  we 
cherish  hate  and  condemn  a  whole  peo- 
ple because  of  acts  of  warfare  that  are 
abhorrent  to  us.  War  is  a  ruthless 
proceeding  and  its  methods  are  never 
nice.  If  this  tremendous  example 
proves  its  futility,  so  that  future  reli- 
ance may  not  be  entertained,  it  may 
be  worth  all  it  has  cost.  At  least  this 
experience  has  proved  discouraging, 
and  it  should  be  concluded  in  a  man- 
ner calculated  to  make  future  plans 
for  national  gain  to  be  of  a  wholly  dif- 
ferent character. 

We  do  not  enter  the  war  with  any 
misapprehension  as  to  the  sole  culpa- 
bility of  the  central  nations  or  the  com- 
plete innocence  of  our  allies.  We  nuist 
be  prepared  to  judge  righteously  and 
to  be  just  to  all.  The  causes  of  the 
war  are  many,  and  we  need  not  go  into 
them  with  complete  understanding,  so 
far  as  their  economic  and  political  feat- 
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iires  are  concerned.  The  cause  we  are 
concerned  with  is  moral.  The  general 
reliance  on  strength  and  physical  and 
material  ability,  irrespective  of  consid- 
erations of  right  and  wrong,  is  what 
has  been  tried  and  found  wanting,  and 
all  the  nations  have  shared  the  lesson. 

The  parable  of  the  man  who  filled 
his  barns  and  thought  to  take  his  ease 
is  writ  large.  "This  night  thy  soul 
shall  be  required  of  thee"  is  heard  in 
every  council  chamber,  and  on  everj^ 
battle-field. 

For  better  or  for  worse  we  have  en- 
tered the  list,  and  in  the  mighty  ad- 
venture our  country  calls  for  the  sup- 
port and  co-operation  of  every  citizen. 
Those  who  cannot  add  to  the  strength 
of  armies  may  minister  to  the  well- 
being  of  those  w^ho  serve,  and  those 
who  are  doubtful  of  the  justness  of  the 
war  may  refrain  from  harsh  judgment 
and  unjust  criticism,  and  keep  strong 
and  sweet  a  trust  in  good.  It  is  a  time 
where  unity  and  harmony  are  endan- 
gered. The  line  of  conscientious  dif- 
ference may  run  through  families  and 
through  churches,  and  the  utmost  con- 
sideration is  called  for.  It  is  folly  to 
ignore  differences,  no  head  need  seek 
the  sand  to  shut  out  facts.  Each  soul 
makes  its  decision  and  takes  its  stand, 
but  it  may  well  be  done  modestlj^  and 
with  kindly  sympathy,  and  if  necessary, 
forbearance.  Let  us  be  patient  and  let 
us  hold  on  to  all  we  have  in  common. 
The  open  mind,  the  generous  heart,  the 
aspiring  spirit,  and  in  God's  good  time, 
peace  shall  come  and  righteou.sne.ss 
shall  bless  all  the  nations  of  the  earth. 


Perhaps  nothing  so  distinguishes  the 
time  in  which  we  live  as  the  develop- 
ment of  National  Highways.  Good 
roads  are  doing  more  to  develop  the 
country  and  to  modify  life  than  any 
other  agency,  and  so  quietly  and  stead- 


ily is  the  great  work  being  prosecuted 
that  we  are  surprised  when  we  learn 
the  things  that  are  done  or  doing. 

The  movement  is  Nation  wide,  and 
will  not  end  till  means  of  communica- 
tion and  transportation  in  every  direc- 
tion will  affect  almost  every  inhabitant 
of  the  country.  The  Lincoln  Highway 
opens  one  great  thoroughfare  from  east 
to  west,  and  on  this  coast  we  are  mak- 
ing great  progress  on  the  Pacific  High- 
way, reaching  from  Mexico  to  Canada. 
Soon  this  1700  mile  boon  will  be  open 
to  us.  Individually  many  of  us  will 
use  very  little  if  any  of  it,  but  it  is  ours 
by  right  of  conquest  and  will  pass  to  our 
children  by  right  of  inheritance.  Hence 
we  ought  to  know  something  of  it. 

Starting  from  the  Mexican  border  the 
road  goes  north  along  the  coast  of  Cali- 
fornia, following  the  old  Spanish  road 
from  San  Diego  to  San  Francisco,  a 
distance  of  612  miles. 

It  is  a  beautiful  ride  northward  from 
San  Diego  along  the  bluffs  overlooking 
the  ocean,  and  through  San  Juan  Cap- 
istrano  and  the  Santa  Ana  region  to 
Los  Angeles.  From  Los  Angeles  the 
highway  continues  northwesterly  over 
a  beautiful  mountain  pass  in  the  coast 
range  to  Ventura.  Thence  it  runs  along 
the  seashore  to  quaint  Santa   Barbara. 

Just  beyond  Santa  Barbara  the  road 
turns  more  nearlj^  northward  again, 
going  through  San  Luis  Obispo,  Paso 
Robles,  Monterey,  San  Jose,  and  Palo 
Alto  to  San  Francisco.  Here  ends  the 
southern  portion  of  the  Pacific  highway 
—"El  Camino  Real." 

After  ferrying  across  San  Francisco 
bay  the  Pacific  highway  branches  into 
two  routes,  one  through  Vallejo  and 
thence  directly  north ;  the  other,  going 
from  Oakland,  easterly  to  Stockton,  and 
then  northerly  through  Sacramento. 
The  two  branches  join  again  at  Tehama, 
a  few  miles  south  of  Red  Bluff. 
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One  of  the  mast  interesting  examples 
of  highway  construction  in  California 
is  the  new  concrete  trestle  over  the 
Yolo  basin,  more  than  three  miles  long, 
which  cost  about  $400,000  to  build.  It 
is  said  to  be  the  longest  concrete  trestle 
of  its  kind  in  existence,  spanning  the 
marshy  expanse  which  is  flooded  more 
than  six  months  of  each  year. 

From  Sacramento  this  eastern  branch 
of  the  Pacific  highway  goes  northward 
through  Marysville  and  Oroville,  and 
after  joining  the  western  branch  at  Te- 
hama there  is  but  a  single  route  to  the 
north.  It  goes  through  Red  Bluff  to 
Redding.  From  Redding  the  route  is 
up  the  Sacramento  river  past  Castle 
Crags  and  Shasta  Springs,  beyond 
which  it  climbs  out  of  the  canyon  and 
for  miles  curves  around  the  base  of 
Mount  Shasta,  14,380  feet  above  sea 
level. 

Continuing  northward,  the  route 
passes  through  the  agricultural  and 
gold  mining  districts  of  Yreka  and  the 
Klamath  river  to  Hornbrook,  Califor- 
nia; thence  across  the  state  line  into 
the  similar  country  of  southern  Oregon, 
and  on  through  Ashland,  Medford, 
Grants  Pass,  Roseburg,  and  Eugene, 
to  Salem,  the  state  capital.  After  pass- 
ing Oregon  City  the  route  is  direct  to 
Portland. 

From  Portland  the  highway  crosses 
the  Columbia  river  and  continues  north- 
ward through  Olympia,  the  state  capi- 
tal, to  Tacoma  and  Seattle.  The  dis- 
tance from  San  Francisco  to  Seattle  is 
1015  miles. 

From  Seattle  the  highway  continues 
northward  through  Everett,  Mount  Ver- 
non, and  Bdlingham  to  Blaine,  Wash- 
ington, the  northern  terminus,  which  is 
right  at  the  Canadian  border,  and  only 
about  85  miles  from  Vancouver,  British 
Columbia,  with  which  the  Pacific  high- 
way is  joined.  q   A.  M. 


Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Button  and  family  are 
enjoying  their  vacation  at  Lake  Inde- 
pendence in  a  quiet  spot  of  great  beauty 
at  a  high  altitude. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin 
went  East  for  a  vacation,  visiting  friends 
in  ]\tinneapolis,  and  enjoying  complete 
change  from  their  engrossing  life  at  Los 
Angeles. 

Rev.  Mr.  Speight  and  his  family  are 
enjoying  a  camping  holiday  in  the  Yo- 
semite  Valley  and  finding  rest  and 
change  greatly  needed  and  fruitful  in 
results. 

Mr.  Charles  U.  Thompson,  Jr.,  active 
in  the  Berkeley  church,  and  Pacific 
Coast  director  of  the  Young  People's 
Religious  Union,  is  in  training  at  the 
officers'  camp  at  the  Presidio,  and  has 
already  received  a  commission. 

Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  of  Santa  Ana  seems 
to  be  the  only  preacher  on  the  Pacific 
Coast  who  maintained  services  during 
the  month  of  July.  Rev.  Francis  WatrA', 
former  minister  of  the  church,  preached 
on  July  22,  and  the  services  were  fol- 
lowed by  a  picnic  dinner  in  the  park. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry  is  experiencing 
his  first  church  vacation  in  many  yeare. 
The  trustees  of  the  Long  Beach  cluu'ch 
granted  him  a  vacation  on  pay  from 
July  1st  for  two  months. 

On  June  26th,  at  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Stock- 
ton, a  call  was  extended  to  the  pastor, 
Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb,  to  return  to  the 
pulpit  for  another  year.  General  dis- 
cussion of  church  matters  was  opened 
and  a  lively  interest  manifested  itself 
in  all  departments  of  the  organization. 
A  plan  for  broader  and  more  clearly 
organized  church  work  was  offered  by 
the  pastor,  which  will  be  given  careful 
study  by  the  board  of  trastees  at  an 
early  meeting.  No  action  was  taken 
relative  to  building  and  it  is  the  gen- 
eral impression  among  the  churchmen 
that  no  attempt  will  be  made  during 
the  summer  to  take  up  the  matter  of  a 
new  church  home. 

Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  of  Berkeley 
ha.s  been  very  active  in  support  of  the 
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Red  Cross  work,  having  spoken  in 
twenty-four  different  localities  in  the 
State — from  Red  Bluff  in  the  North  to 
Bakersfield  in  the  South. 

Mr.  Hurley  Begun,  who  had  prac- 
tically completed  his  course  at  the  Ber- 
keley School  for  the  Ministry,  volun- 
teered in  Red  Cross  Ambulance  Co.  No. 
2,  and  is  now  in  training  at  Allentown, 
Pa.,  expecting  early  departure  for 
France.  On  his  way  East  he  visited  his 
former  home  in  Kansas  City,  and 
preached  acceptably  in  the  Unitarian 
church. 

The  final  church  service  for  the  sea- 
son at  Los  Angeles  was  held  on  June 
30th.  Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  spoke 
on  "The  Spirit  of  '76,  '61  and  '17." 
There  was  special  patriotic  music  by  a 
quartette  choir.  Admiral  Robley  D. 
Evans  G.  A.  R.  Post  and  Corps  attended 
in  a  body.  During  the  vacation  season 
the  young  people's  society  will  hold  in- 
formal services  each  Sunday  morning. 

Rev.  Frank  R.  Kennel  of  the  Berkeley 
School  for  the  Ministry  preached  at  his 
home  town,  Salem,  Ore.,  on  July  1st 
and  made  a  good  impression.  On  the 
6th  it  was  his  happy  experience  to  be 
united  in  marriage  to  the  one  woman  in 
the  world.  Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot  Jr. 
coming  down  from  Portland  to  perform 
the  ceremony,  in  which  he  was  assisted 
by  Rev.  James  M.  Heady. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  is  preaching  a 
series  of  sermons  whose  purpose  is  to 
inspire  and  uplift  the  people  during 
these  disturbing  days  of  destruction. 
The  subject  on  July  8th  was:  "Is  This 
a  Moral  Universe?  A  Plan  of  Salvation 
Adequate  to  the  World's  Needs."  On 
July  15  the  subject  was  "The  First 
Great  Commandment  in  Life;"  July 
22,  "A  Neglected  Commandment  of 
Christ;"  July  29,  "The  Message  of  St. 
Paul  to  the  Men  and  Women  of  Am- 
erica." On  August  5  it  will  be  "The 
Ministry  of  Wealth  in  the  Needs  of 
Today,'"'  and  August  12,  "The  Open 
Door  to  Freedom,  Peace  and  Power." 

Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Sarah  B.  Yule 
of  the  Oakland  Church  compiled  a  book 
of  choice  extracts  of  prose  and  poetry 
which  she  called  "Borrowings,"  and 
published  for  the  benefit  of  the  church. 


It  met  with  such  encouragement  that  a 
second  volume  followed,  being  named 
"More  Borrowings."  The  copyright  of 
late  has  been  in  the  name  of  the  Dodge 
Publishing  Co.  of  New  York,  who  have 
paid  a  royalty  to  Mrs.  Yule,  who  has 
yearly  paid  it  to  the  church.  Mrs. 
Yule  died  November  1,  1916,  and  a 
friendly  petition  that  the  administra- 
tors of  her  estate  pay  over  $91  royalties 
for  1916  has  been  granted  by  the  judge 
of  the  probate  court. 

Rev.  John  Malick  of  Salt  Lake  is 
alive  to  present  day  dangers  and  ex- 
treme regard  for  liberties.  In  a  recent 
sermon  he  said  peace  societies  have  be- 
come all  at  once  attractive  to  men  who 
have  laughed  at  peace  all  the  years  and 
filled  the  land  with  violence.  The 
Quaker  garb  and  the  Quaker  church 
have  become  all  at  once  a  desired  haven 
for  many  suddenly  stricken  by  a  tender 
conscience.  New  voices  have  all  at  once 
become  interested  in  the  abuse  of  our 
liberties,  in  brotherhood  and  interna- 
tional good  will.  Mr.  Malick  said  that 
in  every  time  of  national  peril  we  must 
have  our  minds  prepared  for  the  appear- 
ance of  liberty  as  a  cloak  to  hide  every 
plausible  and  treacherous  thing,  and 
that  we  must  scan  the  form  beneath  the 
cloak  and  the  face  behind  the  mask. 

"Veritas,"  in  a  letter  to  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle,  thinks  Mr.  Si- 
monds,  hardly  justified  in  imph'ing  that 
Starr  King's  memory  has  been  slighted 
or  his  services  forgotten.  He  admits, 
as  King  declares,  that  "great  oratory, 
the  most  delightful  and  marvelous  of 
the  expressions  of  mortal  power,  passes 
and  dies  with  the  occasion,"  and  that 
the  greatest  of  passions  subside,  and 
concludes  with  this  tribute :  ' '  Time  is 
a  great  obliterator.  It  succeeds  in  nearly 
wiping  the  slate  of  memory  clean,  but 
it  will  be  many  years  before  King's 
devotion  to  the  Union  will  be  forgotten 
by  the  people  of  San  Francisco,  who 
have  honored  his  zeal  for  a  great  cause 
with  a  monument  of  enduring  brass." 

The  Fresno  church  held  its  last 
service  before  vacation  on  June  10th. 

Mrs.  Edith  D.  INFcClellan  of  the  Busi- 
ness Women's  Club  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
spoke  briefly  at  the  Community  Re- 
ligion   Prelude    on    the    Y.    W.    C.    A. 
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Summer  Camp  for  Girls  known  as 
Camp  Warner.  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess, 
minister  of  the  church,  preached  on 
"The  Ministry  of  Change."  This  was 
the  last  service  at  the  Fresno  Unitarian 
Church  till  September  15.  The  minister 
will  be  in  Oregon  during  the  summer. 
The  church  building  has  been  loaned  to 
the  Red  Cross  during  the  church  vaca- 
tion. 

At  the  regular  Friday  noon  assembly 
at  the  Church  of  Our  Father,  Portland, 
Ore..  June  29th,  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot 
Jr.  delivered  a  lecture  on  "The  World 
in  a  Day  of  Judgment."  "The  world 
is  passing  through  a  day  of  judgment. 
A  power  higher  than  ourselves  is  win- 
nowing grain  from  chaff.  Great  moral 
issues  are  being  decided.  We,  as  a 
nation,  should  have  five  great  aims : 
The  advancement  of  social  democracy ; 
the  advancement  of  such  an  interna- 
tional order  as  shall  conserve  the  liberty 
of  individual  nations,  however  small, 
and  check  the  aggressions  of  individual 
nations  however  large,  by  means  of  such 
leagues  among  the  nations  as  shall 
effectively  enforce  international  law ; 
the  guaranteeing  of  free  communication 
on  the  ocean  and  to  the  ocean ;  the 
speedy  reconciliation  of  the  warring 
peoples  after  the  war  is  over;  and, 
lastly,  the  revival  of  religion." 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  Stockton,  in 
his  sermon  of  June  17,  outlined  the  Uni- 
tarian gospel  from  his  individual  stand- 
point.   He  said : 

"The  only  'good  news'  I  have  to  offer 
is  a  gospel  of  undisturbed  trust  in  God. 
By  the  light  I  have  I  can  say  no  more 
than  this. 

"The  ])est  religion  I  know  is  also  th(^ 
simplest.  Elaborated  creeds  and  cere- 
monies are  a  bane  to  true  religion.  Out- 
worn traditions  are  a  curse.  The  pene- 
tration and  cultivation  of  the  soul  life 
with  God  is  the  basis  for  true  living. 
Formalism   discourages  it. 

"When  the  disciples  of  Jesus  came  to 
Him  and  asked,  'Teach  us  to  pray.'  He 
began,  'Our  Father.'  It  matters  not 
about  the  words  that  follow.  Here  is 
the  key  to  the  noblest  religion. 

"Books  without  numbei*  cuiiil)er  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  all  trying  to  answer 
the  question,  'What  was  the  religion  of 


Jesus?'  Not  by  reading,  not  by  voting 
in  a  religious  council  may  we  approach 
the  true  answer.  No.  Turn  to  your  own 
hearts.  The  fruit  of  thinking  is  a  clear, 
unshaken  trust  in  God.  Not  science  but 
common  sense  says  God  is  our  Father." 
Services  were  suspended  during  July, 
and  will  be  resumed  the  first  Sunday  in 
September. 

On  June  17th  Rev.  0.  P.  Shrout  of 
San  Jose  preached  on  "Where  and 
What  is  Heaven."  His  concluding 
sentence  was  a  pretty  complete  answer: 
"We  may  stay  right  here  in  San  Jose 
and  yet  live  in  heaven  and  hell  and  the 
earth  at  the  same  time.  AVe  may  live 
side  by  side  with  our  friends  while  they 
are  in  one  world  and  we  in  another. 
All  worlds  are  God's  worlds  and  he  is 
as  much  in  one  world  as  another  and 
our  highest  heaven  comes  in  realization 
of  this  fact  and  we  come  to  live  the  life 
of  absolute  trust.  There  is  absolutely 
nothing  in  the  fact  of  death  to  change 
the  habit  of  thought,  feeling  and  action. 
Heaven  is  a  state  of  being  rather  than 
a  place.  Heaven  is  within  you.  Heaven 
is  open  to  you  here  and  now,  and  always 
— in  this  life  and  all  life — and  you  will 
enter  heaven  whenever  and  wherever 
you  grow  into  it  and  not  an  hour  sooner. 
Nothing  short  of  a  life  out  of  which 
heaven  comes  as  a  resultant  can  ever 
bring  you  into  heaven." 

The  tliirty-seventh  ainiiversary  of  the 
oiganization  of  "Unity  Church",  Gree- 
h'y.  Colorado,  was  appropriately  ob- 
served on  the  Sunday  preceding  the 
summer  vacation.  The  present  "Unity 
Home"  was  purchased  in  1909.  Rev. 
P;nil  M.  ^IcReynolds,  who  has  been  the 
minister  since  Septeml)er.  1916.  is  the 
fourteenth  in  succession.  In  closing,  he 
expressed  strong  appi-eciation  of  the  op- 
]>ortuuity  of  ministei-  and  people  to  con- 
tinue in  the  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
p:ist  year. 

Rev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout  of  San  -Jose 
has  been  secured  to  till  the  pulpit  of 
the  Alameda  churdi  on  Sunday  even- 
ings for  the  year.  The  first  service  will 
be  on  Aug.  5th. 

Rev.  and  ^Irs.  Erne.st  J.  Bowden 
sailed  for  Victoria  on  July  21st.  Their 
friends   in    Alameda   gave   a   number   of 
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farewell  dinners  before  their  going  in 
expression  of  their  esteem.  Mr.  Bow- 
den  stood  by  the  church  very  devotedly 
the  last  year  of  his  divinity  school 
course,  and  all  are  interested  in  his  suc- 
cess in  his  parish  at  Victoria. 

Rev.  E.  S.  Hodgin  of  Los  Angeles, 
in  a  spirited  appeal  for  the  purchase  of 
Liberty  Bonds,  made  a  telling  point  of 
the  evil  of  speculation  and  gambling. 
He  said: 

"If  the  American  people  could  get 
the  habit  of  investing  their  savings  in 
the  government  it  would  be  one  of  the 
best  things  that  could  happen  to  us. 
It  would  go  far  toward  curing  us  of 
one  of  our  worst  habits,  for  we  are, 
without  knowing  it,  rapidly  becoming 
a  nation  of  gamblers.  We  gamble  in 
our  investments;  we  are  ever  ready  to 
invest  our  savings  in  any  sort  of  con- 
cern that  promises  large  returns,  and 
our  losses  are  terrific.  We  seem  to  im- 
agine that  there  are  plenty  of  places 
where  we  can  legitimately  double  our 
money  in  a  short  time.  This  is  a  false 
assumption  and  in  investing  our  money 
on  such  assumptions  we  take  gambler's 
chances  and  like  all  unsophisticated 
gamblers  we  usually  lose.  I  feel  safe 
in  saying  that  in  almost  any  company 
of  people  like  this,  if  we  could  figure 
up  all  our  losses  we  should  find  that 
not  75  per  cent,  of  us  had  made  3 1/2 
per  cent,  per  year  on  our  investments 
in  the  last  ten  years.  To  invest  in  a 
Liberty  bond  is  both  good  business, 
good  patriotism  and  good  morals." 

California  is  doing  its  bit  in  food 
production.  From  Southern  California 
alone  there  have  already  been  shipped, 
in  car  loads:  cauliflower,  1,200;  celery, 
2,300;  potatoes,  1,000;  onions,  2,000; 
lettuce,  1,800;  canteloupe,  6,000;'  or- 
anges, 35,000.  Estimates  for  the  year 
are:  Grain,  2,500,000  sacks;  beans,  2,- 
250,000  sacks ;  cotton,  200,000  bales. 

Rev.  Frank  R.  Kenned  of  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry 
occupied  the  pulpit  of  the  Portland, 
Oregon,  church  on  July  22d.  He  was 
a  former  student  of  the  Washington 
High  School  of  Portland  and  a  member 
of  the  Oregon  Field  Artillery. 

The  Unitarian  Red  Cross  auxiliary  at 
Long   Beach    is    making   a   fine    record. 


Seven  sewing  machines  are  in  operation 
and  more  are  solicited.  Shirts  and 
things  are  turned  into  headquarters  in 
surprising  quantities. 

Rev.  Dr.  Earl  M.  Wilbur  is  enjoying 
his  vacation  in  well  distributed  rest  and 
work  in  New  England.  He  preaches  at 
various  points  when  he  is  needed,  and 
retires  to  his  family  home  at  Jericho, 
Vermont,  between  his  appointments  for 
service. 

Rev.  Roderick  Stebbins  of  Milton,  on 
April  22,  preached  an  excellent  sermon 
on  ''What  the  Church  May  Do  in 
War-Time".  It  was  printed  by  the  Geo. 
H.  Ellis  Co.  of  Boston,  and  is  wise  and 
helpful  in  its  conclusions  and  sugges- 
tions. The  first  thing  it  may  do  is  to 
let  the  country  know  where  it  stands. 
To  him  the  spirit  of  the  New  Testament 
must  be  taken  as  the  determining  fac- 
tor for  Christians.  Jesus  represents 
eminent  common  sense  and  sanity  in- 
spired with  a  great  moral  and  .spiritual 
purpose.  His  followers  seem  inclined 
to  be  divided  into  those  who  follow 
the  one  without  the  other.  Jesus  took 
the  world  as  he  found  it,  and  at  times 
saw  the  necessity  of  employing  force 
to  check  the  evil  passions  of  mankind 
and  to  keep  open  the  ways  of  improve- 
ment. The  church  need  not  be  apolo- 
getic for  standing  by  the  war.  but 
"should  declare  its  purpose  of  follow- 
ing that  phase  of  the  Christian  life 
which,  for  the  time  being,  necessity  un- 
der God  lays  upon  it". 

Turning  to  practical  things  he  re- 
ferred to  mea.sures  for  conserving  food, 
the  suppression  of  manufacture  and  sale 
of  spirituous  liquors,  the  care  for  men 
in  camps,  and  to  maintain  at  all  times 
the  high  standards  set  by  the  President 
in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Unitarian  Headquarters,  San 
Francisco,  suggests  that  notice  be  sent 
us,  from  ministers,  or  parents  of  any 
young  men  coming  for  military  service 
to  the  various  camps  from  San  Francisco 
to  San  Diego.  We  could  notify  our 
church  committees,  who  would  take 
pleasure  in  rendering  any  possible  serv- 
ice. For  those  located  near  San  Fran- 
cisco a  cordial  invitation  is  extended  to 
make  use  of  the  reading-room  and  library 
at  Headquarters,  162  Post  street. 
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Winning  the  War  by  Thrift 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed 

There  is  real  danger  of  the  American 
people  muddling  along  in  this  war,  as 
Mr.  Wells  Avith  keen  insight  has  de- 
scribed the  attitude  of  the  British  people 
toward  the  war  for  two  years.  A  certain 
group  of  men  in  American  commercial 
life  have  proposed  as  their  slogan,  "Busi- 
ness as  iLsual."  A  prominent  business 
man  recently  declared  that  the  rich  in 
this  country  should  give  up  as  far  as 
possible  the  use  of  the  necessities  of  life, 
but  they  should  not  skimp  themselves  in 
the  purchasing  of  luxuries.  Certain  mer- 
chants have  made  an  effort  to  stimulate 
trade  by  offering  to  take  the  Liberty 
Bonds  in  trade  at  more  than  par. 

Many  persons  followed  the  protracted 
debate  in  the  United  States  Senate  on 
the  food  control  bill  with  feelings  of  dis- 
appointment and  anguish.  They  delib- 
erately debated  the  bill  for  four  weeks, 
when  what  was  needed  was  quick  action 
in  order  to  avert  an  international  crisis. 
The  struggle  between  selfish  interests 
continued  week  after  week,  although  the 
fate  of  democracy  was  at  stake.  A  United 
States  Senator  with  a  large  farmer  con- 
stituency objected  to  the  control  of  food 
because  if  the  farmer  received  from  three 
to  four  dollars  a  biLshel  for  his  wheat  the 
entire  country  would  be  prosperous. 

Many  have  been  the  methods  proposed 
during  the  past  three  years  for  the  win- 
ning of  the  war.  Tt  has  been  repeatedly 
argued  that  the  determining  factor  in 
the  final  decision  will  be  munitions.  The 
army  with  the  most  cannon  of  the  long- 
est range,  the  largest  number  of  machine 
guns,  and  the  most  bountiful  .supply  of 
ammunition  will  undoubtedly  have  a 
great  advantage  in  the  struggle. 

The  Germans  are  a]iparently  placing 
their  hopes  more  and  more  in  their  sub- 
marines, while  the  Allies  are  trusting  in 
the  superiority  of  the  number  and  powei- 
of  their  aeroplanes. 

A  number  of  military  experts  declare 
that  the  war  will  be  won  by  the  side  with 
superior  man-power,  as  the  finnl  deter- 
mining factor  will  be  that  of  human 
wastage. 

Some  believe  that  the  question  of 
finance  will  end  the  war.    Sooner  or  later 


certain  nations  will  become  bankrupt  and 
it  will  be  impossible  for  them  to  pur- 
chase the  necessary  supplies. 

It  looks  more  and  more  as  if  the  war 
is  going  to  be  won  by  tlirift.  The  great 
question  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  to  decide  is  whether  they  are 
willing  to  practice  thrift  for  the  sake  of 
the  triumph  of  international  justice  and 
liberty.  The  war  will  be  won  or  lost  ac- 
cording as  we  an.swer  that  question. 

The  realization  of  world  democracy 
and  a  lasting  peace,  on  account  of  which 
we  entered  this  war,  will  be  imperiled 
unless  we  are  willing  to  make  sacrifices 
and  practice  economy. 

A  wheatless  meal  a  day,  a  meatless 
day  a  week,  one  less  woolen  suit  or  cotton 
dress  a  year,  and  the  elimination  of  waste 
by  every  American  citizen,  may  be  the 
deciding  factors  in  this  great  struggle. 
A  statement  has  been  made  by  ^Ir.  Hoo- 
ver that  "without  food  conservation  we 
cannot  win  the  war."  This  war  will  be 
gained  or  lost  by  us  through  the  use  of 
the  margin. 

Our  democratic  ideals  and  institutions 
are  being  tested  in  this  war.  Any  man 
or  woman  who  iS  not  willing  to  make 
some  sacrifice  for  the  sake  of  world  dem- 
ocracy is  unworthy  to  share  the  privi- 
leges of  our  free  instituticms.  The  food 
we  deny  ourselves  will  help  feed  our 
armies,  the  allies,  and  the  neutrals,  and 
we  may  even  save  the  lives  of  men, 
women  and  children  Avho  otherwise  would 
starve. 

Do  we  care  enough  for  (mr  free  insti- 
tutions to  accept  without  grumbling 
bread  cards,  if  it  should  l)e  necessary  to 
use  them,  for  the  sake  of  world  demoe- 
racy  ?  Are  we  willing  to  have  the  ]n-ice 
of  all  food  products  for  both  consumer 
find  producer  to  be  fixed  by  an  expert 
commission  ?  Are  we  ready  to  have  regu- 
lated the  price  of  ores  and  the  manu- 
factured goods  wliich  are  necessary  fcM* 
tlie  wiiniing  of  tlie  war?  The  voluntary 
elimiiuition  of  all  waste  and  the  jirac- 
tice  of  thrift  are  to  be  preferred  to  any 
compulsory  form  of  food  i-ations,  but  we 
must  ])e  willing  to  have  government 
control  of  any  industry  or  food  where 
humHu  greed  a.sserts  itself. 

One  million  Poles  and  tens  of  thous- 
ands of  Armenians  have  starved  to  death 
during  tlu'  past  three  years.     AVe  need 
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only  practice  thrift  and  there  will  be 
sufficient  food  for  ourselves  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  needs  of  other  nations. 

There  must  be  more  government  and 
municipal  control  of  the  marketing  of 
food  in  the  interest  of  producers  and 
consumers.  The  great  w'aste  between 
the  producer  and  the  consumer  must  be 
eliminated.  The  present  methods  of 
marketing  are  inexcusably  wasteful, 
tending  to  produce  a  few  millionaires, 
causing  distress  among  the  farmers,  and 
unrest  among  the  working  people  in  our 
cities.  The  onions  which  were  sold  last 
spring  at  fifteen  cents  a  pound  were  pur- 
chased from  the  farmers  last  fall  at  not 
more  than  two  cents  a  pound. 

Another  issue  of  Liberty  Bonds  will 
be  offered  to  the  public  in  a  few  months. 
The  successful  outcome  of  this  war  will 
largely  depend  upon  the  sale  of  these 
bonds. 

The  American  people  are  being  edu- 
cated in  thrift  through  the  purchasing 
of  government  bonds.  Ten  per  cent  of 
the  people  of  France  were  owners  of 
government  bonds  before  the  beginning 
of  this  war.  The  prosperity  of  the 
French  nation  in  the  past  has  been 
based  upon  thrift.  Only  one-third  of 
one  per  cent  of  our  people  held  govern- 
ment bonds  before  this  war.  Through 
the  sale  of  the  first  issue  of  the  Liberty 
Bonds  more  than  4,000,000  of  our  citi- 
zens now  possess  government  bonds. 
This  teaching  of  thrift  to  the  American 
people  will  be  one  of  the  silver  linings 
to  the  black  clouds  of  the  present  war. 

While  the  United  States  is  the  richest 
nation  in  the  world,  our  people  are  the 
most  wasteful.  Although  the  wage  scale 
in  our  country  is  the  highest  of  any  large 
nation,  our  people  as  a  whole  are  not 
thrifty.  One  out  of  ten  of  the  people 
who  die  in  our  cities  is  buried  in  the 
potter's  field.  Abraham  Lincoln  said: 
"Teach  economy,  that  is  one  of  the  first 
and  highest  virtues;  it  begins  with  sav- 
ing money. ' ' 

Much  of  the  unhappiness  in  American 
life  is  caused  by  many  of  our  people  liv- 
ing on  the  very  edge  of  their  income. 
as  people  sometimes  walk  on  the  edge  of 
a  precipice  or  stand  on  a  rock  which 
projects  over  a  chasm. 

Money  cannot  buy  happiness,  al- 
though the  lack  of  money  at  important 


crises  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  trage- 
dies in  life.  The  statement  has  been 
made  by  an  authority  in  finance  that 
the  loss  of  one  month's  salary  or  income 
means  serious  inconvenience  or  bank- 
ruptcy to  the  majority  of  persons. 

This  war  will  not  be  won  the  day 
peace  is  declared,  unless  it  is  a  lasting 
peace  based  upon  world  democracy  and 
international  justice.  The  habit  of  thrift 
will  be  needed  to  solve  the  post-bellum 
problems,  which  will  be  almost  as  dif- 
ficult a^  the  war  problems  we  have  to 
face  at  the  present  time.  Even  though 
the  nation  or  nations  which  were  guilty 
of  causing  the  present  war  may  be  de- 
feated and  they  be  required  to  the  limit 
of  their  ability  to  restore  the  damage 
they  have  wrought,  it  will  be  impossible 
to  obtain  from  them  sufficient  money 
for  the  work  of  restoration. 

Our  greatest  task  will  be  to  heal  the 
wounds  which  have  been  caused  by  the 
war.  It  will  require  at  last  one  billion 
dollars  to  restore  the  damage  done  by 
the  Germans  in  the  invaded  portion  of 
France.  Untold  billions  will  be  neces- 
sary to  restore  Belgium,  Poland,  Servia, 
Roumania,  and  Armenia.  Every  child 
that  has  been  made  an  orphan  by  the 
war  should  receive  such  care  and  educa- 
tion as  will  fit  him  to  become  a  useful 
citizen. 

Thrift  is  also  needed  in  order  to  ade- 
quately care  for  American  philanthro- 
pies and  to  make  possible  social  better- 
ment. It  is  a  great  mistake  for  any  per- 
son to  drop  his  subscription  to  the  Na- 
tional Child  Labor  Committee,  the  As- 
sociated Charities  or  any  other  organi- 
zation which  is  engaged  in  the  work  of 
social  betterment. 

Never  was  there  a  time  when  a  dollar 
could  do  so  much  for  humanity.  It  is 
possible  to  educate  a  French  orphan  by 
paying  ten  cents  a  day.  It  is  possible 
in  many  ways  to  minister  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor,  sick,  and  the  injured. 

Many  of  the  American  people  have 
devoted  themselves  to  the  making  of 
money,  and  they  have  been  called  money 
mad.  That  they  are  not  afflicted  with 
money  madness  is  shown  by  the  lavish 
manner  in  which  they  have  spent  their 
money  for  war  relief,  and  the  number 
of  rich  American  young  men  who  en- 
listed  in   the   French   army  before   our 
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participation  in  the  war.  Many  of  the 
richest  persons  of  our  country  are  to- 
day giving  all  of  their  time  to  war  relief 
and  government  boards  without  any  com- 
pensation. 

This  is  a  people's  war.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child  in  this  country  should 
be  ambitious  to  be  the  owner  of  a  Lib- 
erty Bond,  and  thus  be  able  to  feel  that 
each  is  doing  something  to  help  win  this 
greatest  war  of  all  ages  between  democ- 
racy and  imperialism.  EVery  person 
should  also  plan  to  make  some  personal 
sacrifice  in  order  to  help  the  soldiers  who 
are  fighting  for  us,  and  to  relieve  the 
sufferings  of  the  non-combatants. 


What   Should,    the   Attitude    of 
Unitariaus  Be  Toward  Spir- 
itualism, New  Thought, 
Theosophy  ? 

By  Charles  S.   Allen 

What  should  the  attitude  of  Uni- 
tarians be  toward  Spiritualism,  New 
Thought  and  Theosophy?  Some  might 
answer  by  asking  another  question, — 
why  should  they  take  any  definite  posi- 
tion? Individual  Unitarians  do  per- 
haps entertain  the  idea  that  they  may 
if  they  choose  become  propagandists  of 
these  cults.  Is  this  idea  consistent  with 
the  basic  idea  of  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment? The  sect  has  no  formal  creed, 
it  is  true,  but  its  existence  as  an  organ- 
ization is  a  direct  affirmation  that  it 
has  some  definite  attitude  toward  hu- 
man problems  that  differentiates  it  from 
other  organizations.  This  difference  in 
attitude  is  the  reason  for  its  being,  its 
justification  for  separate  existence.  It 
is  i)ertinent  then  to  inquire,  what  broad 
motives  initiated  the  Unitarian  move- 
ment? It  is  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge that  one  prinei])al  motive  grew 
out  of  the  issue  called  the  confiict  be- 
tween religion  and  science.  The  ortho- 
dox church,  to  use  a  phrase  that  was 
once  incorporated  in  all  platforms  of 
the  Democratic  i)arty,  had  come  to 
"view  with  alarm"  historical  and  scien- 
tific research.  In  an  article  recently 
publislied  in  the  Outlook. — "Why  1  do 
not  want  my  Boy  to  be  a  ^linister", — 
the   situatit)!!    is    thus    characterized    bv 


an  orthodox  minister;  "a  medical  school 
is  exhilarated  by  a  new  discovery ;  a 
theological  school  is  disturbed  by  it". 
The  Unitarians  broke  with  the  parent 
church  among  other  reasons  because 
they  approved  the  critical  and  pro- 
gressive interpretation  of  history  and 
science.  They  resolved  the  issue  be- 
tween religion  and  science  in  favor  of 
science  as  to  historical  and  scientific 
data  embodied  in  religious  traditions. 
They  rejected  the  belief  in  the  Deity 
of  Jesus,  in  the  miracles,  in  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  on  the  canons  of 
science.  These  traditions  required  clear 
and  convincing  proof  of  facts  and  the 
proof  was  not  afforded.  For  the  same 
reason  they  supported  the  scientific 
movement  to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the 
species  of  earth  life,  and  the  causes  of 
development.  This  attitude  admits  of 
but  one  construction,  namely,  that  the 
Unitarian  organization  accepts  scientific 
canons  as  authoritative  in  the  domain 
of  science  and  history, — the  domain  of 
verifiable  facts.  To  accept  scientific 
canons  is  to  affirm  that  scientific  truth 
is  ultimately  established,  not  by  the 
untrained  and  uncritical,  but  by  the 
trained  and  critical  human  mind ;  that 
while  such  knowledge  is  a  social  prod- 
uct, that  is,  the  result  of  cooperative 
effort,  it  is  the  product  of  those  minds 
whose  knowledge  has  become  organized, 
and  who  are  able  to  make  u.se  of  the 
tools  essential  to  forward  steps. 

The  Unitarians  also  affirmed  an  atti- 
tude toward  religious  problems  that  dis- 
tinguished them  from  orthodox  denomi- 
nations. They  asserted  that  the  life 
invigorated  by  religious  ideals  and  mo- 
tives verified  itself  and  needed  no  theo- 
logical crutch  to  support  it.  The  quest 
of  religion  thus  conceived  was  the  life 
that  was  most  worth  while,  the  life 
that  (piickened  the  sense  of  meaning? 
and  significance.  The  belief  in  miracles 
was  rejected  not  solely  because  the  crit- 
ical historical  method  had  revealed  the 
wi'akness  of  the  proof,  but  because,  as 
KiiuTsoii  has  somewhere  said,  "to  aim 
to  convert  men  by  a  belief  in  miracles 
is  a  profanation  of  the  soul".  The  dis- 
covei-y  of  religious  truth. — meaning  and 
value  truth, — so  declared  Emer.son  iu 
till'    famous    Divinity    School    Address, 
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"awakens  in  the  mind  a  sentiment 
which  we  call  the  religious  sentiment 
and  which  make.s  our  highest  happiness. 
Wonderful  is  its  power  to  charm  and  to 
command?  It  is  a  mountain  air.  *  * 
It  makes  the  sky  and  the  hills  sublime, 
and  the  silent  song  of  the  stars  is  it". 
The  knowledge  of  this  truth  he  tells  us 
"is  guarded  by  one  stern  condition; 
this  namely,  it  is  an  intuition.  It  can- 
not be  received  at  second  hand.  *  * 
The  absence  of  this  primary  faith  is 
the  presence  of  degradation." 

Intuition  thus  characterized  is  aware- 
ness, not  of  facts  and  external  condi- 
tions, but  of  inner  values.  It  is  the 
recognition  of  meaning  and  significance 
in  life. 

Spiritualism  affirms  a  fact  knowledge 
of  the  survival  of  human  personality. 
Does  this  claim  present  a  religious  or 
a  scientific  problem?  Science  has  al- 
ready answered.  It  sees  in  spiritualism 
one  of  the  related  phenomena  of  ab- 
normal psychology.  This  was  recognized 
many  years  ago  by  the  eminent  group 
of  scientists  and  savants  who  formed 
the  English  Society  for  Psychic  Re- 
search, and  of  whom  Henry  Sidgwick. 
author  of  "The  Methods  of  Ethics", 
was  the  leading  .spirit.  The  issue  is 
ultimately  purely  one  of  fact  and  the 
nature  of  the  phenomena  requires  the 
most  rigid  application  of  scientific 
canons.  Uncritical  investigation  of  it  is 
valueless.  No  verdict  will  be.  no  ver- 
dict can  be  decisive  except  the  verdict 
of  dispassionate  science  and  science  has 
undertaken  the  investigation  necessary 
for  such  a  finding.  The  scope  of  the 
inquiry  is  necessarily  limited  to  a  single 
point, — the  survival  of  personality  for 
this  alone  admits  of  verification.  A  fact 
heaven  can  never  be  substantiated. 

The  Unitarian  who  is  faithful  to  his 
tradition  cannot  be  other  than  an  im- 
partial onlooker  for  his  attitude  toward 
truth  is  such  that  he  must  say  with 
Ruth,  the  Moabitess.  "whither  thou 
goest.  I  will  go".  At  the  same  time 
he  will  consider  it  a  purely  fact  inquiry, 
not  a  value  inquiry,  a  scientific,  not  a 
religious  inquiry.  The  scientific  canon 
is  therefore  authoritative. 

New  Thought  presents  a  different 
problem  for  it  affirms  a  special  insight 


in  the  intuition  and  it  claims  to  derive 
support    for    this    view    from    Emerson 
and    particularly    from    the    Over-Soul. 
Whether  the  new  doctrine  is  a  reason- 
able   inference    from    Emerson's    teach- 
ings is  the  question.     Before  going  into 
this,    a    preliminary    statement    of    the 
conditions  that   gave  rise  to  the  move- 
ment is  essential  as  a  basis  for  a  fair 
and  candid  opinion.     There  are  plainly 
elemental    impulses    in    support    of    it. 
The  life  that  is  immediately  felt  to  be 
worth   while   is   the   deepest   passion    of 
the    normal    human    being.      Action    to 
this  end.  however,  is  seemingly  opposed 
at   every   turn.      Sickness,   poverty,   un- 
congenial  employment,   loss   of   friends, 
business  and  social  disappointment,  do- 
mestic trouble, — all  these  tend  to  create 
the  sense  of  dreariness,  misery  and  de- 
spair.    The  old  consolations  of  religion, 
the    supernatural    sanctions,    no    longer 
give  adequate  relief,  and  the  increasing 
stress   of   economic   and   social   life   has 
heightened  the  consciousness  of  the  need 
of  it.     The  new  science  of  psychology 
.started  a  train  of  thought  and  the  no- 
tion   took    root   that   the    problem    was 
psychological.    New  Thought  caught  the 
idea    and    directed    its    attention    to    a 
psychological  remedy.     If  life  is  action, 
so    it    seemingly    reasoned,    an    attitude 
toward  the  content  of  life  is  a  plan  of 
action.       Is    there    not    some    plan    of 
action  that  works, — a  plan  that  enables 
life    to    meet    obstacles    that    cannot    be 
overcome   without   the  sense   of   failure 
and   loss?      The    answer    was    found    in 
the    rule    of    healthy-mindedness.      This 
naturally   raised  the   question   of   inner 
values,   and   therefore   of   intuition.      It 
led    to     the     discovery    of    the    truth 
Emerson    had    in    mind    when    he    said 
"nothing  can  bring  you  peace  but  your- 
self".    Attitude  thus  came  to  be  recog- 
nized   as    .something    more    than    mere 
sentiment  and  emotion.     Actual  experi- 
ence  proved   that   it   was   at   bottom   a 
plan    of    action    that    worked, — a    plan 
that  enabled  life  to  meet  obstacles  Avith- 
out  being  submerged  in  gloom  and  mis- 
ery.    The  contribution  of  New  Thought 
to    the    stock    of    ideas    that    make    for 
progress  is  the  conception  it  forcefully 
presented  that  one  way  is  open  to  indi- 
vidual life  upon  which  obstacles  do  not 
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destroy  values ;  that  the  way  cannot  be 
gained  without  a  plan  of  action  adhered 
to,  and  a  fixed  attitude  is  that  plan. 
It  is  possible,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
human  experience,  to  devote  one's  self 
wholly  to  altruistic  ends  without  ever 
experiencing  the  sense  of  illumination 
described  in  Emerson's  Divinity  School 
Address  as  the  attesting  mark  of  intu- 
ition. The  great  way  of  individual  life 
was  missed. 

But  New  Thought  has  become  specu- 
lative and  has  extended  its  conceptions 
of  intuitive  insight  beyond  the  field  of 
life  values.  It  has  developed  a  theory 
of  the  relation  of  the  individual  to  the 
infinite  source  of  power,  a  theory  of 
how  the  individual  may  command  that 
power  and  gain  control  of  the  physical 
environment.  This  view  is  set  forth 
in  one  of  its  authoritative  utterances, — 
"In  Tune  with  the  Infinite", — and  the 
following  extract  fairly  states  it : 

"There  is  a  reservoir  in  a  valley 
which  receives  its  supply  from  an  inex- 
haustible reservoir  on  the  mountain 
side.  It  is  then  true  that  the  reservoir 
in  the  valley  receives  its  supply  by 
virtue  of  the  inflow  from  the  larger 
reservoir  on  the  mountain  side.  *  * 
And  so  in  the  li^e  of  man  *  *  And 
if  this  is  true,  then  the  life  that  comes 
by  this  inflow  to  man  is  necessarily  in 
essence  as  is  the  Infinite  Spirit  of  Life 

*  *  *  If  this  is  true  does  it  not 
follow  that  in  the  degree  man  opens 
himself  to  this  divine  inflow  does  h(^ 
approach  God?  If  so  it  then  neces- 
sarily follows  that  in  the  degree  that  he 
makes  this  approach  does  he  take  on 
God-powers.  And  if  the  God-poivem 
are  without  limit,  does  it  not  then 
follow  that  the  only  Imitations  man 
has  are  the  limitations  he  sets  to  him- 
self by  virtue  of  not  knowing  himself?" 

The  conception  is  extended  and  ap- 
plied to  the  economic  environment.  The 
author  tells  us  that  "He  who  lives  in 
the  realization  of  his  oneness  with  this 
Infinite  ])ower  becomes  a  magnet  to  at- 
tract to  himself  a  continual  supply  of 
irhatsocver  things  Jie  desires.  If  one 
hold  himself  in  the  thought  of  poverty, 
he  will  be  poor.  If  he  hold  himself, 
whatever  present  conditions  may  be, 
continually   in   the  thought  of  prosper- 


ity, he  sets  in  operation  forces  that  will 
sooner  or  later  bring  him  into  pros- 
perous conditions". 

As  a  theory  of  the  control  of  con- 
tagious and  infectious  diseases,  a  char- 
acteristic expression  is  this,  taken 
from  Nautilus,  the  Magazine  of  New 
Thought : 

"Let  me  tell  here  of  my  experience 
with  whooping  cough.  Always  during 
whooping  cough  epidemics  I  insisted 
Bob  must  not  have  it  until  he  was  at 
least  five  years  old.  Why  I  did  not 
more  wisely  say  he  was  not  to  have  it 
at  all  I  do  not  know.  At  any  rate 
though  exposed  over  and  over  again, 
at  one  time  even  taking  a  bath  with  a 
child  who  had  it,  he  did  not  have  it 
until  he  was  six  years  old". 

These  doctrines  bring  intuition  into 
the  field  in  which  the  issue  arose  be- 
tween orthodox  religion  and  science, — 
the  field  of  material  facts.  It  is  the 
field  in  which  science  affirms  that  the 
final  test  of  truth  is  verifiable  conse- 
quences of  action, — a  view  that  the  Uni- 
tarianism  of  Channing,  Parker  and 
Emerson  accepted.  The  appearance  of 
increasing  superhuman  power  over  the 
physical  and  economic  environment 
must  necessarily  be  attended  with  re- 
sults the  senses  can  discern  and  the 
thesis  of  New  Thought  would  quickly 
be  disposed  of  were  it  not  for  the  fact 
that  its  followers  tend  to  make  a  state 
of  inner  assurance  a  substitute  for 
physical  proof.  A  basis  for  the  theory 
of  the  unlimited  potential  insight  of 
intuition  is,  neverthel&ss,  claimed  to  be 
found  in  Emerson's  Over-Soul.  Is  this 
interpretation  justified?  No  denial 
could  be  more  explicit  than  this  pass- 
age: 

"Revelation  is  the  disclosure  of  the 
soul.  The  popular  notion  of  a  revela- 
tion is,  that  it  is  a  telling  of  fortunes. 
In  past  oracles  of  the  soul  the  under- 
standing seeks  to  find  answers  to  sen- 
sual questions,  and  undertakes  to  tell 
from  God  how  long  men  shall  exist, 
what  their  hands  shall  do  and  who  shall 
be  their  company,  adding  even  names, 
dates  and  places.  But  we  must  pick 
no  locks.  We  must  check  this  low 
curiosity.  An  answer  in  words  is  de- 
lusive;   it    is    really   no   answer    to   the 
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questions  you  ask.  Do  not  require  a 
description  of  the  countries  toward 
which  you  sail  *  *  *  Men  ask  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul,  and  the 
employments  of  heaven,  and  the  state 
of  the  sinner,  and  so  forth.  They  even 
dream  Jesus  has  left  replies  to  these 
interrogatories.  Never  a  moment  did 
that  sublime  spirit  speak  in  their  patois. 
To  truth,  justice,  love,  the  attributes 
of  the  soul,  the  idea  of  immutaileness 
is  essentially  associated.  *  *  *  In 
the  flowing  of  love,  in  the  adoration  of 
humility,  there  is  no  qtiestion  of  con- 
tinuance. *  *  *  It  is  not  in  an  ar- 
bitrary "decree  of  God"  but  in  the 
nature  of  man  that  a  veil  shuts  down 
on  the  facts  of  tomorrow;  for  the  soul 
will  not  have  us  read  any  other  cipher 
but  that  of  cause  and  effect.  By  this 
veil  which  curtains  events  it  instructs 
the  children  of  men  to  live  in  to-day." 

In  the  succeeding  paragraphs  the  na- 
ture of  the  truth  intuition  reveals  is 
ontlined;  "we  are  discerners  of  spir- 
its", he  says;  "the  whole  intercourse 
of  society,  its  trade,  its  religion,  its 
friendships,  its  quarrels. — is  one  wide 
judicial  investigation  of  character.  *  * 
But  who  judges?,  and  what?  Not  our 
understanding.  We  do  not  read  them 
by  learning  or  craft :  that  which  Ave  are 
we  shall  teach,  not  voluntarily,  but  in- 
voluntarily. *  *  Character  teaches 
over  our  heads.  The  infallible  index  of 
true  progress  is  found  in  the  tone  the 
man  takes." 

These  expressions  admit  of  but  one 
interpretation. — intuition  gives  knowl- 
edge of  life  values,  not  of  the  conditions 
in  the  economic,  physical  and  cosmic  en- 
vironment that  expand  without  limit 
our  power  of  control. 

Does  Bergson's  conception  of  intu- 
ition support  the  notion  that  it  reveals 
the  road  to  unlimited  power  over  mat- 
ter? These  sentences  from  the  Creative 
Evolution  are  a  clear  and  decisive  an- 
swer : 

"A  different  evolution  might  have 
led  to  a  humanity  either  more  intel- 
lectual still  or  more  intuitive.  In  the 
humanity  of  which  we  are  a  part,  in- 
tuition is  in  fact  almost  eomph^ely 
sacrificed  to  intellect.  It  seems  that  to 
conquer    matter,    and    to    reconquer    its 


own  self,  consciousness  has  had  to  ex- 
haust the  best  part  of  its  power  *  * 
Intuition  is  there,  however,  but  vague 
and  discontinuous.  It  is  a  lamp  almost 
extinguished,  which  only  glimmers  now 
and  then  for  a  few  moments  at  most. 
But  it  glimmers  wherever  a  vital  in- 
terest is  at  stake.  On  our  personality, 
on  our  liberty,  on  the  place  we  occupy 
in  the  whole  of  nature,  on  our  origin 
and  perhaps  also  on  our  destiny,  it 
throws  a  light  feeble  and  vacillating 
but  which  none  the  less  pierces  the 
darkness  of  the  night  in  which  the  in- 
tellect leaves  us.  *  *  Certainly  they 
are  right  to  listen  to  conscience  when 
conscience  affirms  human  freedom ;  but 
the  intellect  is  there  which  says  that  the 
cause  determines  its  effect,  that  like  con- 
ditions like,  that  all  is  repeated  and  all 
is  given.  They  are  right  to  believe  in 
the  absolute  reality  of  the  person  and  in 
his  independence  toward  matter;  but 
science  is  there  which  shows  the  inter- 
dependence of  conscious  life  and  cere- 
bral activity." 

The  point  Bergson  emphasizes  again 
and  again  in  his  philosophy  is  that  in- 
stinct failed  to  give  life  power  over  its 
environment  and  that  the  conquest  of 
nature  was  only  made  possible  by  the 
evolution  of  the  supplemental  faculty 
of  intellect.  He  makes  room  for  in- 
tuition upon  the  ground  that  the  two 
processes, — intuition  and  intellect  are 
complementary, — the  former  so  placed 
that  it  sees  life  from  within,  the  latter 
so  placed  that  it  sees  matter  but  sees 
life  only  from  the  outside.  The  limita- 
tions of  each  process,  he  holds,  requires 
a  philosophy  that  is  a  synthesis  of  the 
two  knowledges, — objects  and  causes, 
meanings  and  values. 

The  New  Thought  conception  of  in- 
tuition is  sharply  oppased  to  the  Berg- 
son view.  Intuitive  knowledge  is  not 
limited  to  knowledge  of  the  central  aim 
of  life  here  and  now,  of  the  Great  Way 
upon  which  values  exist  that  cannot  be 
destroyed  by  failure  to  control  the  en- 
vironment. It  affirms  an  intuition  that 
can  lead  life  to  the  .source  that  gives  it 
unlimited  power  over  matter.  In  so 
doing  it  revives  the  conflict  between 
religion  and  science, — an  issue  Uni- 
tarianism  has  decided  in  favor  of  science. 
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Furthermore,  if  "thoughts  are 
things"  and  tho  thought  of  power 
and  wealth  materializes  itself  in  power 
over  objects  and  wealth,  the  economic 
and  moral  problem  would  appear  to 
be  primarily  an  individualistic  problem 
rather  than  a  social  problem.  That  is 
to  say,  if  the  material  things  of  life 
and  the  value  of  life  are  dependent 
upon  the  direct  relation  between  the 
individual  and  the  Infinite  Source,  the 
social  environment  becomes  a  secondary 
consideration.  The  indirect  method  of 
relieving  the  bnrdens  and  ills  of  life  is 
hardly  worth  while  when  there  is  a 
direct  method. 

The  ITnitarian  position  has  always 
been  that  economic  and  moral  problems 
are  primarily  social  problems  and  that 
the  one  eflfective  method  of  producing 
and  distributing  the  goods  and  values 
of  life  is  the  improvement  of  the  en- 
vironment. It  is  grounded  on  the  no- 
tion that  material  and  moral  power 
are  developed  by  education  and  that 
the  whole  environment,  physical,  in- 
dustrial, political  and  social,  is  the  edu- 
cator. Accordingly  Unitarians  have  al- 
ways laid  special  emphasis  on  social 
aims  and  activities  as  the  outward  ex- 
pression of  religious  motives.  This 
activity  has  been  enjoined  as  an  im- 
perative duty.  But  it  is  somewhat  dif- 
ficult to  find  a  place  for  duty  in  a 
scheme  of  life  in  which  every  individ- 
ual has  but  to  suffer  the  Infinite  to 
flow  in  to  command  health,  wealth  and 
happiness.  If  the  only  limitations  the 
individual  has  "are  the  limitations  he 
sets  on  himself",  he  needs  no  help  from 
society.  There  is  no  real  social  prol)- 
lem.  One  who  has  God-powers  at  the 
asking,  can  walk  alone. 

That  there  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  the  Unitarian  conception 
of  the  office  of  intuition  and  the  New 
Thought  conception,  is  therefore  plain. 
Under  the  former,  intuition  does  not 
disclose  the  way  to  ever-increasing 
power  over  rocks,  trees,  hills  and  wa- 
ters, but  enables  us  to  see  an  ass(Mn- 
blage  of  these  as  a  unity  of  meaning 
and  value, — beauty ;  it  enables  us  to 
see  in  the  detached  and  isolated  life 
of  individuals,  the  unity  of  meaning 
in  a  common  aim  and  a  common  effort 


to  attain  that  aim.  When  these  mean- 
ings, as  ideals,  become  conscious,  clear 
and  sustained,  the  sense  of  illumina- 
tion described  in  the  Divinity  School 
Address  attests  them. 

Under  the  New  Thought  conception, 
nituition  is  insight  into  the  fact  world; 
it  guides  our  action  unerringly  in  com- 
batting disease  and  poverty.  Its  func- 
tion is  primarily,  not  to  dVsclose  mean- 
ings, but  to  reveal  the  secret  of  power. 

The  question  that  forms  the  title  of 
this  paper  included  theosophy.  The 
discussion  has  been  extended  to  .such 
length  that  it  is  necessary  to  confine  it 
to  the  difference  in  the' general  point 
of  view.  Theosophy  affirms  an  intui- 
tive fact  knowledge  of  life  in  which 
the  earth  form  of  life  is  but  a  phase. 
The  stages  from  Rupa  to  Atma  mav  be 
distinguished  by  objective  characteris- 
tics as  well  as  subjective.  The  Uni- 
tarian disclaims  any  intuitive  fact 
knowledge  of  what  is  conuuonly  de- 
scribed as  the  unseen   world. 

If  this  distinction  is  sound,  the  Uni- 
tarian can  find  only  half  truths  in  New 
Thought  and  Theosophy.  The  aflfirma- 
tion  that  a  certain  attitude  is  a  plan 
of  action  that  works  when  the  aim  is 
the  realization  of  values,  in  spite  of 
obstacles  that  cannot  be  overcome,  he 
recognizes  as  a  vital  truth.  So  also 
the  afifirmation  that  there  is  intuitive 
recognition  of  the  Great  Way  to  which 
this  attitude  directs  the  individual. 
Experience  at  high  levels  has  amply 
demonstrated  this.  But  in  the  concep- 
tion of  the  nature  and  character  of  the 
attitudes  that  assure  values,  the  Uni- 
tarian parts  company  with  the.se  cults. 
For  him  they  are  the  social  and  aesthe- 
tic attitudes.  He  knows  no  attitude 
that  makes  possible  intuitive  insight 
into  the  secret  of  power  over  the  i)hysi- 
cal   environment. 


Divine  sobriety. — Pleasing  to  God.  the 
friend  of  nature,  the  daughter  of  reason, 
tlie  sister  of  virtue,  the  companion  of 
temperate  living,  the  loving  mother  of 
lunnan  life,  the  true  medicine  of  both 
the  soul  and  the  body — how  nuieh 
should  men  prai.se  and  thank  thee  for 
thy  courteous  gifts. — C.vrn.\ro. 
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3tt  m^mortam 

Colonel  Alfred  D.  Cutler 

There  is  always  a  touch  of  sadness  at 
the  home  coming  of  our  people  after 
the  vacation  season,  when  certain  faces 
are  missed  among  us.  It  was  with  deep 
regret  that  the  many  friends  of  Colonel 
Alfred  D.  Cutler  learned  of  his  death 
on  Sunday,  July  8. 

For  a  number  of  years  Colonel  Cutler 
was  a  trustee  of  the  First  Unitarian 
Church  of  San  Francisco.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  serving  in  the 
capacity  of  treasurer.  His  advice  in 
financial  matters  was  of  great  value  to 
the  School. 

Colonel  Cutler  came  to  California 
from  Massachusetts  about  forty  years 
ago,  bringing  with  him  the  best  of  New 
England  ideals,  which  he  unconsciously 
expressed  in  his  varied  relations  in  the 
life  of  San  Francisco.  He  was  a  suc- 
cessful business  man,  being  noted  for 
his  honesty  and  straightforwardness  in 
all  transactions.  Absolute  dependence 
could  be  placed  upon  his  word,  and  he 
hated  every  form  of  trickery  and  deceit. 

Patriotism  was  to  him  a  vital  expres- 
sion of  religion.  He  carried  into  the 
relations  of  life  the  spirit  of  the  soldier 
who  is  ready  to  give  his  life  for  his 
country.  He  took  a  keen  interest  in  the 
civic  affairs  of  San  Francisco,  serving  at 
one  time  as  a  police  commissioner.  His 
administration  of  the  duties  of  that  of- 
fice was  without  fear  or  favor. 

Colonel  Cutler  was  very  loyal  to  his 
friends.  They  always  received  a  cordial 
welcome  in  his  home.  He  will  be  greatly 
missed  in  his  home  and  by  a  large  circle 
of  friends.  C.  R. 


Emily  F.  Davison 

Miss  Emily  F.  Davison,  for  nearly 
twenty-five  years  Curator  of  the  Frazar 
Free  Reading  Room,  in  the  Church  of 
Our  Father,  Portland,  passed  away  June 
7  in  or  near  Monson,  Maine,  after  two 
and  one-half  years  of  distressing  illness 
following  her  fall  from  a  street-car.  The 
funeral  service  was  held  in  the  East,  but 
on  June  24  a  simple  memorial  service 
was  held  in  the  Portland  Church,  follow- 


ing the  regular  morning  service.  It  was 
a  satisfaction  to  Miss  Davison's  friends 
that  the  last  weeks  of  her  life  were  con- 
tented and  peaceful.  In  May,  1915,  she 
had  been  taken  from  Portland  to  Mon- 
son, M'here  it  was  hoped  her  condition 
would  improve,  a  hope  that  was  disap- 
pointed. There  she  was  cared  for  by 
near  and  dear  relatives  tenderly  and 
with  the  utmost  fidelity  until  the  end. 

Miss  Davison  was  both  by*  her  mem- 
ber.ship  and  her  office  intimately  identi- 
fied with  the  life  of  our  church  in  this 
community.  She  was  a  woman  of  marked 
personality  and  strong  character.  She 
was  faithful  to  the  utmost  in  any  trust. 
She  was  devoted  to  her  chosen  friends. 
She  was  intensely  attached  to  places  and 
things  that  held  affectionate  associations 
for  her.  She  had  a  quick  wit  and  vivid 
sense  of  humor.  These  were  the  domi- 
nant traits  of  her  character. 

!Monson  was  Miss  Davison's  early 
home.  Its  memories  were  precious  to 
her.  Both  at  home  and  in  her  church 
office  there  hung  on  the  wall  always  be- 
fore her  eyes  a  picture  of  Mount  Katah- 
din  as  seen  from  Monson.  Her  grave  is 
near  these  familiar  and  loved  scenes,  and 
this  we  can  well  believe  is  what  she  would 
wish.  But  whether  East  or  West,  she 
still  holds  place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who 


knew  and  loved  her. 


-W.  G.  E.  Jr. 


To  Granny 

Elizabeth  Lawrence,    '87 

These  are  your  leisure  days ;    the  broader  view 

Is  yours,  as  well  as  the  perspective  true. 

The   storms  and   stress   of   life   you  have   gone 

through, 
So  in  our  struggles  we  would  look  to  you. 

A  woman's  joys  have  all  been  yours.     Through 

days 
And  weeks  and  years  of  love,  the  sunshine  rays 
Of  happiness  have  been  yours,  too,  as  well  as 

rain. 
And    health    and    strength    have    overbalanced 

pain. 

These  are  your  leisure   days ;     thus   do  we 
Look  to  you  for  help  and  courage;    we  see 
You  have  the  answer  to  our  hearts '  demand, 
The  blessed  peace  which  none  can  understand. 

So — flowers  of  loving  thoughts,  this  our  tribute, 
Even  although  at  times  our  lips  are  mute. 
Our  thanks  for  help,  for  love,  sweet  faith  serene, 
And  everything  to  us  your  life  does  mean. 

— Margaret  Llewellyn. 
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The  Lon^*  Beach  Situation 

Elsewhere  reference  is  made  to  a 
deeply  regrettable  occurrence  at  Long 
Beach.  The  strain  that  the  national 
situation  presents  everywhere  at  this 
point  proved  unbearable.  Mr.  Watry's 
sentiments  and  those  of  the  church  lead- 
ers proved  unreconcilable  and  unfortu- 
nately ill  feeling  crept  in  and  the  sep- 
aration was  painful. 

The  trustees,  in  giving  him  the  two 
months'  notice  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tract under  which  he  was  engaged, 
granted  him  a  vacation  for  the  period, 
paying  him  his  salary  in  advance. 

Much  publicity  was  given  to  the  oc- 
currence and  startling  headlines  accused 
him  of  disloyalty. 

In  the  "Telegram"  of  July  6th,  Mr. 
Watry,  through  an  interview,-  explains 
his  position,  and  in  any  event  he  is  en- 
titled to  a  wider  hearing  of  it.    He  said : 

"I  fully  realize  the  seriousness  of  the 
charges.  If  the}'  were  based  on  anything 
like  fact  it  would  be  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, indeed.  But  I  deny  most  emphati- 
cally that  I  am  disloyal  to  my  country 
either  in  thought,  word  or  deed.  Much 
less  am  I  pro- German  in  the  sense  in 
which  such  an  attitude  would  mean  trea- 
son at  this  time.  IMy  country  and  its  in- 
stitutions are  as  dear  to  me  as  they  are 
to  any  one  else.  Let  me  explain  my  po- 
sition as  briefly  as  I  may. 

"As  to  disloyalty.  It  is  an  easy  matter 
to  accuse  one  of  disloyalty  in  these  trying 
times.  Many  very  good  people  sincerely 
believe  that  every  one  who  disagrees  with 
them  is  disloyal.  They  are  not  unlike  the 
Scotchman  of  whom  it  is  said  that  he  was 
convinced  that  he  and  his  cousin  John 
were  the  only  real  orthodox  people  in  the 
parish,  and  concerning  John 's  orthodoxy 
he  had  some  serious  doubts.  I  take  it 
that  any  citizen  who  always  and  every- 
where seeks  the  welfare  of  his  country 
and  its  institutions  according  to  the  liest 
light  that  he  has  is  loyal  tliereto.  But. 
as  everybody  knows,  there  are  some  radi- 
cal diiferences  of  opinion  just  now  as  to 
what  are  the  things  that  make  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country  and  its  institu- 
tions. Some  of  these  opinions  may  be 
very  wrong.  But  the  last  thing  that  tiiose 


who  differ  should  do  is  to  accuse  one  an- 
other of  disloyalty  for  the  reason  that 
they  cannot  see  things  alike  and  agree  as 
to  ways  and  means.  If  the  time  ever 
comes  that  one  may  not  express  his  hon- 
est opinions  freely,  or  be  charged  with 
disloyalty  when  he  does,  that  will  be  a 
critical  time  indeed.  Why  can  we  not 
all  agree  to  disagree  and  work  together 
for  the  common  good?  If  I  happen  to 
believe  that  peace  and  good-will  are  bet- 
ter for  my  country  than  war  and  its  in- 
evitable hatreds,  and  my  neighbor  sin- 
cerely believes  otherwise,  he  ought  to  feel 
perfectly  satisfied  just  now,  because  he 
has  it  all  his  own  way,  abundantly  so, 
and  I  have  to  take  a  back  seat — at  least 
for  the  time  being. 

"And  as  to  my  being  pro-German  in 
the  sense  in  which  that  term  is  now  used, 
why,  the  thing  is  too  absurd  to  give  it  a 
moment's  thought.  It  has  been  and  now 
is  my  firm  belief  as  it  has  been  my  con- 
stant endeavor  to  show,  that  it  is  war 
that  turns  many  good  people  into  fiends 
and  that  it  invariably  leaves  a  legacy  of 
hatred  to  generations  yet  unborn.  In  try- 
ing to  bring  these  things  home  to  my 
people  I  may  have  said  things  that  sound- 
ed pro-German — very  likely  I  did.  You 
know  pro-Germans  are  almost  as  abun- 
dant among  us  today  as  are  ghosts  in  the 
dark. 

"I  will  tell  you  where  the  real  source 
of  my  troubles  lies.  There  are  two  great 
religions  in  the  world  today.  The  one  is 
the  religion  that  believes  in  the  i)ower 
and  ultimate  triumph  of  material  forces. 
The  other  is  the  religion  that  believes  in 
the  power  and  ultimate  triumph  of  spirit- 
ual forces.  This  latter  is  my  religion.  I 
am  a  preacher  of  the  cross  and  not  of  the 
sword.  And  that  leaves  me  very  few 
followers  just  now.  ^NFy  siieep  find  more 
acceptable  pasture  on  the  opposite  hill- 
side. But  my  grass  is  growing  again,  and 
l)y  and  by  I  will  lead  those  that  hear  my 
voice  into  green  pastures  and  they  will 
rest  by  the  still  waters.  xVll  in  God's  own 
s^ood  time. 


Even    Scales 
The  mbbiM-  is  robbed  by  liis  riches ; 

Tlie  tyrant  is  dragged  by  ids  chain ; 
Tiie  sciiemer  is  snared  by  his  cunning; 
The  slayer  lies  dead  by  the  slain. 

— Edwin  Markham. 
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Grove  Meeting  at  Laton 
Bnclouraged  by  the  success  of  the 
Lake  Wahtoke  picnic,  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess  planned  an  outdoor  gathering  of 
the  liberals  of  Laton  and  vicinity.  It 
was  held  on  the  3d  of  June,  and  was  a 
pleasant  affair.  Mr.  Ruess  had  arranged 
for  an  exchange  for  that  Sunday  with 
Rev.  D.  M.  Kirkpatrick  of  Redlands, 
who  after  his  morning  service  at  Fresno 
was  the  speaker  of  honor  at  the  afternoon 
meeting  held  in  the  Laton  public  park. 
His  topic  was  "Maeterlinck's  Bluebird." 
Other  speakers  in  five-minute  talks 
told  of  "How  the  World  Is  Moving  On- 
ward." Sub-topics  were:  "Changes 
Wrought  in  Women's  Life  in  Our  Day," 
Mrs.  Hope  Johnson.  Hardwick;  "In  the 
Life  of  Our  Children,"  Mrs.  Jack  Shore. 
Hardwick;  "In  Agricultural  Progress," 
H.  S.  Hampton,  Hardwick;  "Through 
the  Automoljile, "  E.  R.  Nash,  Hanf  ord  ; 
"In  Enlarging  Governmental  Activities 
and  Political  Changes."  Judge  A.  G. 
Smith,  Laton.  Charles  A.  Adolph  spoke 
on  "The  Original  Unitarian  Movement 
in  Hanford.  Mrs.  A.  G.  Smith  intro- 
duced the  speakers. 

These  open-air  meetings  are  well  worth 
the  effort  they  entail,  promoting  social 
advantage  and  attracting  many  who 
seldom  visit  churches. 


Dr.  Gannett 's  ^'Household  Altar 
in  Homes  of  the  Liberal 
Faith  Today" 
Dr.  William  C.  Gannett  has  had  re- 
cently published  a  new  pamphlet  entitled 
"The  Household  Altar  in  Homes  of  the 
Liberal  Faith  Today."  This  is  a  strong 
and  stirring  appeal  for  a  deeper  interest 
in  religious  education  in  the  home.  Every 
parent  should  read  it.  Dr.  Gannett  has 
generously  offered  to  the  Committee  on 
R(4igion  in  the  Home,  appointeed  from 
the  T^nitarian  Sunday  School  Society, 
two  hundred  copies  for  free  distribution. 
The  committee  feels  that  with  the  small 
number  of  pamphlets  at  its  disposal  as 
comparc'd  with  the  large  number  of  per- 
sons wlio  ought  to  read  them,  it  cannot 
afford  to  distribute  them  as  freely  as  it 
wishes,  but  any  parent  or  guardian  de- 
siring a  copy  may  have  one  free  of 
charge  by  applying  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee.  Rev.  Charles  T.  Billings, 
at  25  Beacon  St.,  Boston.   Mass. 


A  Field  Reconnaissance 

Charles  A.  Murdock. 

On  July  21st,  the  Field  Secretary 
left  on  the  "Lark",  flying  at  eight  in 
the  morning,  for  a  brief  trip  of  ob.serva- 
tion  and  consultation  in  the  South. 
The  Coast  line  at  this  time  of  the  year 
is  especially  conducive  to  comfort.  As 
the  day  passes,  the  ascending  sun  is 
somewhat  ardent,  and  as  the  road  turns 
from  the  coast  and  passes  Paso  Robles 
and  climbs  Santa  ^Margarita  mountains, 
those  who  are  sensitive  to  heat  find  it 
unpleasant,  but  are  not  called  upon  to 
suffer  long,  for  soon  we  are  back  by 
the  ocean  shore,  and  on  past  Santa  Bar- 
bara the  temperature  is  delightful.  Los 
Angeles  by  this  train  is  fourteen  hours 
from  San  Francisco,  and  at  night  en- 
joys moderate  temperature. 

The  churches  in  the  Sunny  South  are, 
with  the  exception  of  Santa  Ana,  closed 
for  the  summer  vacation — most  of  them 
for  both  July  and  August.  Mr.  Hodgin 
is  in  Minneapolis.  Mr.  Watry  is  pass- 
ing the  first  vacation  that  he  has  taken 
in  many  years  at  his  home  in  Long 
Beach,  and  on  the  22d  preached  for 
Mr.  Baker  at  the  Santa  Ana  church, 
where  vacation  begins  with  August.  Mr. 
Baker  had  invited  ^Ir.  Kirkpatrick  to 
come  over  from  Redlands  to  join  in 
the  morning  service,  and  to  hit  three 
preachers  with  one  throw  seemed  too 
good  a  chance  to  miss.  The  electric 
lines  in  Southern  California  give  fre- 
quent service  from  point  to  point  and 
no  very  early  rising  was  required  to 
reach  Santa  Ana  in  time  for  service. 
Indeed  about  half  an  hour  leeway  gave 
good  opportunity  to  pass  in  survey  the 
more  important  of  the  many  orthodox 
churches  that  it  supports,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  automobiles  around  the  various 
localities  bore  testimony  to  strength  and 
to  the  wide  territory  covered  by  the 
ministration  of  the  Methodist,  the  Pres- 
bytcn-ian,  the  Baptist,  the  Christian  and 
the  Christian  Scientist.  Compari.sons 
when  made  by  a  Unitarian  have  ele- 
ments of  disappointment.  Our  churches 
fail  to  attract  the  multitudes.  The 
reasons  are  various,  and  some  of  them 
we  may  assume  are  not  to  our  credit, 
and  are  removable.  Others  need  not 
trouble    us.      We    are    not    much    given 
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to  envy  and  mere  bigness  is  not  the 
most  essential  thing  in  a  church. 

We  have  a  fairly  good  church  build- 
ing in  Santa  Ana — a  little  old-fashioned 
but  comfortable,  and  in  a  good  loca- 
tion. The  church  was  established  thirty 
years  ago  and  has  never  been  especially 
vigorous  or  wildly  popular.  There  is 
a  group  of  faithful  souls  who  hold  on 
and  stand  by.  There  is  no  church  in- 
debtedness and  by  dint  of  economy  and 
self-sacrifice  on  the  part  of  preacher 
and  people,  it  has  generally  managed 
to  keep  independent  of  Association  al- 
lowance. Last  year  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker 
assumed  the  pastorate,  a  small  allow- 
ance being  made  by  the  A.  U.  A.  He 
has  given  good  satisfaction,  and  the 
numbers  show  no  marked  difference.  In 
this  church,  as  in  many  others,  the  dif- 
ficulty seems  to  be  the  apparent  inabil- 
ity to  add  new  members  to  compensate 
for  the  inevitable  loss  through  death 
and  removal.  The  old  drop  out  and 
the  young  do  not  fill  their  places. 

There  were  present  at  this  midsum- 
mer meeting  about  seventy-five,  but 
some  of  them  were  from  Long  Beach 
and  other  points.  Mr.  Baker  conducted 
the  service  very  fittingly,  and  was  espe- 
cially satisfactory  in  the  prayer, — often 
slighted.  ]\Ir.  Watry  preached  from  the 
text  "Render  Unto  Caesar  the  Things 
that  Are  Caesar's  and  Unto  God  the 
Things  That  Are  God's".  It  was  a  fine 
strong  sermon,  and  enforced  the  in- 
junction with  earnestness  and  power.  It 
upheld  absolute  loyalty  to  the  individ- 
ual conscience  and  at  any  cost.  It  gave 
no  intimation  that  there  is  anything 
in  life  worth  fighting  for,  or  that  any 
high  motives  actuate  those  who  are  sac- 
rificing all  that  they  have  and  are  that 
what  they  believe  to  be  God's  will  may 
be  done  on  earth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  service  all 
were  invited  to  proceed  to  the  pul)lic 
park  and  partake  of  a  picnic  luncheon 
provided  by  the  ladies  of  the  church, 
to  be  followed  by  an  outdoor  service. 
At  one  o'clock  the  preparations  were 
complete  and  fifty-five  gathered  at  an 
extension  of  tables  that  stretched  along 
the  sward  facing  the  nuisic-stand.  When 
plenty  had  had  its  sway,  Mr.  Baker 
introduced  Rev.  D.  J\l.  Kirkpatrick. 
who  told  and  happily  applied  the  story 


of  Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird".  It  was 
a  fitting  place  and  it  was  delightfully 
done.  Happiness  can  only  come  when 
kindliness  and  sacrifice  and  service  have 
done  their  work. 

The  Field  Secretary  followed  and 
mflde  no  apology  for  presenting  directly 
and  publicly  the  practical  messages  en- 
trusted to  him.  The  American  Uni- 
tarian Association  was  aiding  four 
churches  in  Southern  California,  no  one 
of  which  was  able  to  pay  an  adequate 
salary  to  a  minister.  If  they  could  be 
doubled  up  so  that  two  ministers  could 
serve  them, — by  conducting  a  morning 
service  in  one  church  and  an  evening 
in  another,  little,  if  any,  aid  would  be 
needed.  At  present  there  were  three 
ministers  in  the  field,  and  at  Belling- 
ham  a  vacant  pulpit  would  presumably 
be  open  to  one  of  them.  If  ^Ir.  Watry 
would  like  to  go  North  Mr.  Kirkpatrick 
could  supply  in  addition  to  Redlands. 
either  Pomona  or  Long  Beach  and  ^Ir. 
Baker,  in  addition  to  Santa  Ana  could 
serve  either  one  of  the  two. 

Or  if  Mr.  Watry  did  not  wish  to  go 
either  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  or  ^Ir.  Baker 
might,  and  the  one  who  remained  could 
care  for  the  two  churches  not  served 
by  Mr.  Watry.  This  was  submitted  for 
consideration  and  all  were  asked  to  help 
solve  the  problem.  Suggestions  were 
called  for.  Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Kirk- 
patrick each  expressed  their  willingness 
to  do  whatever  was  possible  or  desir- 
able, waving  all  personal  preferences. 
i\Ir.  Watry  said  he  had  definitely  made 
up  his  mind  to  remain  at  Long  Beach. 
He  felt  he  had  been  unjustly  treated 
and  he  would  not  be  forced  out.  He 
would  not  occupy  the  chapel  but  would 
start  an  independent  movement.  Po- 
mona need  not  be  taken  into  eonsidera- 
tion  as  it  was  satisfied  with  him.  He 
suggested  that  Redhinds  and  Santa  Ana 
be  coml)ined.  Several  members  ex- 
pressed the  hope  that  the  Santa  xVna 
church,  which  at  its  last  meeting  felt 
unable  to  call  a  minister  for  the  coming 
year,  would  be  able  to  go  on  through 
uniting  with  Redlands. 

Whih'  tlie  pul)lic  consideration  of 
matters  usually  eonsidered  by  a  few 
leaders  was  a  litth'  awkward,  it  seemed 
to  l)e  felt  that  there  were  some  advan- 
tages in  methods  that  were  above-board 
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and  frank  and  in  directly  addressing 
those  interested. 

Monday  forenoon  was  spent  in  calling 
on  the  trustees  and  older  members  to 
ascertain  their  sentiment.  The  alterna- 
tive presented  was  doubling  up  or  clos- 
ing up,  and  there  was  but  one  opinion. 
No  one  wanted  to  close  the  doors.  So, 
late  in  the  afternoon,  the  Secretary 
took  the  train  and  passing  through 
Riverside  and  San  Bernardino  reached 
Redlands.  Mr.  Baker  had  written  a 
courteous  letter  in  which  he  gave  Mr. 
Kirkpatrick,  senior  in  years  and  settle- 
ment, the  choice  as  to  going  or  staying, 
and  assured  him  that  if  the  Redlands 
church  would  submit  a  definite  proposi- 
tion a  meeting  of  the  Santa  Ana  church 
would  give  it  consideration. 

Tuesday  was  devoted  to  seeing  the 
trustees  and  leaders  of  the  Redlands 
church.  They  were  in  a  trying  condi- 
tion, not  having  been  able  to  meet  their 
expenses  for  the  past  year  and  embar- 
rassed by  owing  their  minister  a  part 
of  his  salary.  In  addition  to  that  a 
wave  of  extreme  heat  a  few  weeks  ago, 
in  which  the  thermometer  had  reached 
114  degrees  had  practically  ruined  the 
next  crop  of  navel  oranges.  One  of  the 
trustees,  who  went  around,  said  his  loss 
would  be  95  per  cent  of  his  crop.  An- 
other said  "All  I  will  have  this  year 
will  be  what  I  realize  from  my  Valen- 
cias".  However,  they  all  said  they 
would  do  their  best.  ]\Ir.  Kirkpatrick 
proposes  to  stay  at  Redlands  for  another 
year,  having  withdrawn  his  resignation 
on  the  unanimous  request  of  his  parish- 
ioners, and  if  the  Santa  Ana  people 
prefer  the  morning  service  he  will  be 
willing  to  try  the  experiment  of  an 
evening  service  at  Redlands.  Tuesday 
night  the  secretary  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  and  wrote  to  Long  Beach  mak- 
ing appointments  for  the  following  day. 

Little  was  expected  in  a  visit  to  this 
unhappy  community,  so  that  no  disap- 
pointment was  experienced  at  the  re- 
sult. When  anything  has  divided  a 
family  or  a  church  there  is  very  little 
that  can  be  done  in  bettering  conditions 
or  promoting  kindlier  feeling.  Time 
may  heal  breaches. — friends  can  only 
wait  and  hope.  All  must  realize  that 
these  days  of  intense  feeling  are  full 
of  peril.     Convictions  are  strongly  held 


and  L'nitarians  are  nothing  if  not  in- 
dependent. Free  thought  and  free 
speech  are  rights  that  cost  something, 
and  opinions  vary  greatly  as  to  how 
much  we  can  afford  to  yield  in  the  giv- 
ing and  taking  through  which  harmony 
is  maintained.  The  place  of  a  minister 
and  leader  of  a  congregational  church 
is  beset  with  difficulties,  and  no  doubt 
things  are  often  expected  that  ought  not 
to  be.  The  relation  that  exists  between 
a  minister  and  the  trustees  of  the 
church  he  serves  are  not  as  well  fixed 
as  they  should  be.  A  preacher  is  in 
a  sense  an  employee  and  the  business 
part  of  being  a  minister  should  be  clear- 
ly understood.  He  is  not  hired  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  a  Board  of  Trustees, 
neither  can  he  ignore  broad  and  deep 
differences  and  expect  to  remain  at 
peace.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  many  of 
our  churches  that  through  strong  per- 
sonal respect  and  regard  they  often  hold 
on  to  those  with  whom  they  vitally 
differ, — especially  when  given  clear  op- 
portunity through  resignations  tendered 
from  sensitiveness.  Just  how  much  can 
be  stood  depends  upon  mutual  good  will 
and  the  depth  of  personal  regard.  It 
is  a  sharp  test  when  the  pulpit  and 
the  pews  are  diametrically  opposed, — as 
they  are  apt  to  be  in  these  stirring 
days. 

After  hearing  at  full  length  both 
sides  of  the  Long  Beaeh  controversy 
I  feel  deep  sympathy  with  both  and  see 
how  naturally  it  all  happened,  and  also 
ho\v  easily  it  might  have  been  avoided 
if  determined  forbearance  and  kindly 
consideration  and  an  effort  at  sympa- 
thetic feeling  had  been  mutually  made. 
If  we  recognize  full  right  to  differ,  and 
keep  good  natured  we  can  either  get 
along  together  or,  when  necessary,  dis- 
solve connections  without  animosity  or 
bitterness.  But  those  who  are  trying 
to  be  Christians,  and  ministers  who  are 
most  devoted  to  Pacifism,  are  apparent- 
ly ready  to  fight  when  provoked  and 
are  prone  to  be  hot-tempered  and  ob- 
stinate. 

Here  was  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  on  a  great  moral  issue.  The 
h'aders  of  the  church  felt  that  it  should 
make  proper  expression  of  loyalty  and 
of  sympathy  with  the  government  in 
its  solemn  consecration  to  world  defense 
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of  humanity  and  of  rights  and  princi- 
ples vital  to  civilization. 

Its  only  voice  was  its  minister's  and 
when  he  was  not  silent  he  was  critical 
and  captious.  The  minister  disapproved 
our  participation  in  the  world  war,  and 
stood  firmly  by  the  right  of  free  speech 
and  refused  to  be  muzzled.  If  each  had 
been  considerate  of  the  other,  harmon- 
ious relations  might  have  been  main- 
tained, and  the  church  could  have  found 
other  expression.  Indeed  its  splendid 
Red  Cross  record  was  marked  testimony 
of  its  sympathy  and  loyalty. 

Failing  adjustment,  peaceable  sever- 
ance of  relations  ought  to  have  been  pos- 
sible. But  unfortunately  some  busy- 
bodies  used  the  newspapers  sensation- 
ally and  bitter  feelings  were  engen- 
dered. A  trifling  incident  gave  sensa- 
tional publicity.  At  an  evening  meet- 
ing when  the  Liberty  bond  campaign 
was  on,  the  city  whistles  blew  at  its 
complete  success,  and  the  chairman  of 
the  meeting,  in  a  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
said  "we'd  better  salute  the  flag," 
pointing  to  a  flag  that  had  long  adorned 
the  walls.  Some  one  noticed  that  three 
of  the  audience  did  not  join,  and  sev- 
eral weeks  after  a  startling  headline 
started  the  controversy. 

One  lesson  is  to  be  drawn — the  neces- 
sity of  common  and  complete  under- 
standing of  the  church  constitution. 
When  the  minister  declined  to  resign 
and  called  for  a  meeting  of  the  church 
members  the  record  showed  that  but  two 
names  had  been  added  for  over  a  year 
and  four  more  recently.  The  vote  on 
retaining  Mr.  Watry  stood  17  to  15.  He 
has  since  said  that  when  he  found  15 
votes  against  him  he  knew  his  work  for 
the  church  was  done  and  would  have 
been  glad  to  re-sign  if  given  a  chance. 
But  the  trustees,  assuming  that  he 
would  not,  called  another  meeting,  and 
in  reading  the  constitution  they  found 
a  clause  that  provided  that  membei'ship 
was  subject  to  a  vote  of  approval  as 
I  well  as  signing  the  constitution.  Strict- 
'  ly  speaking  there  were  no  members,  as 
the  provision  for  approval  had  never 
been  enforced.  They  thereupon  aj)- 
proved  all  who  had  ever  signed  except- 
ing the  four  recent  signers,  action  upon 
which  they  held  in  abeyance  from 
doubt,  and  one  other  whom  tliey  (jues- 


tioned.  They  .say  they  were  asked  to 
take  in  new  members  opposed  to  ^Ir. 
Watry,  but  did  not  feel  it  was  proper 
that  any  names  should  be  added,  and 
that  those  privileged  to  vote  were  those 
whose  names  were  on  the  roll  at  the  date 
the  meeting  was  called. 

Mr.  Watry  contests  the  legality  of  the 
second  meeting,  and  claims  the  rejection 
of  the  five  names  was  unauthorized.  He 
calls  the  procedure  brutal  and  feels 
that  great  wrong  and  injustice  has  been 
done  him.  It  is  deeply  to  be  regretted 
that  hard  feelings  arose  and  became 
fixed  and  that  if  the  separation  Avere 
unavoidable  it  could  not  have  been  ami- 
cably reached. 

The  trustees  relied  upon  technical 
construction  of  the  constitution  to  defeat 
what  they  felt  was  a  fight  to  retain 
position.  ;Mr.  Watry  would  probably 
have  resigned  up  to  the  time  that  he 
thought  he  was  being  forced  out  un- 
fairly— and  so  we  mistrust  one  another 
and  block  the  ways  of  peace. 

What  the  result  will  be  cannot  be 
foreseen.  i\Ir.  AVatry  expects  to  con- 
tinue to  preach  to  those  who  wish  to 
hear  him,  probably  in  a  public  hall. 
Whether  the  chapel  will  renew  services 
at  the  conclusion  of  vacation  September 
1st  is  vet  to  be  determined. 


[For  the   Pacific  U.vitariax] 

Though  Wars  ]\Iay  Rise 

Though  wars  may  rise 

And  the  tides  of  life  be  torn  asunder 

So  that  no  man  may  know  whither  they  turn. 

Yet  the  sweeping  waters 

Of  the  seas  of  truth 

Are  set  all  one  way. 

The  voice  of  the  child  uplifted  in  terror, 

The  cry  of  the  mother  in  anguish. 

The  challenge  of  the  booming  voices 

Of  soldiers  singing  as  they  march  to  battle, — 

Who  shall  not  know  by  these  signs 

Of  the  will 

Of  the  Almighty 

To  give,  through  toil  and  pain, 

Mankind  the  heritage 

Of  the  peace  that  is  justice 

And  the  justice  that  is  peace? 

Wherefore,  my  soul, 

Wlierefore,  my  comrades, 

Let  us  rejoice 

Witii  a  single  rejoicing, 

For  in  due  time, 

Tlie  liealing  lips  of  love 

Shall  kiss  awav  the  wounds 

Of  all  the  world. 

— Richard  W.\rner  Borst. 
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Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  in  a  recent 
sermon  clearly  puts  the  high  motive 
that  has  led  us  into  our  participation 
in  the  war: 

'  *  Surely  it  is  not  because  of  any 
single  'overt  act'  that  we  have  taken 
our  place  in  the  stupendous  struggle; 
nor  is  it  exclusively  to  defend  our 
own  unquestioned  legal  rights;  nor  is 
it  for  revenge;  nor  is  it  for  our  honor 
in  any  but  the  highest  sense  of  that 
much-cheapened  word.  Certainly  it  is 
not  out  of  hatred  for  the  German  peo- 
ple, nor  for  any  unanimous  desire  to 
side  with  the  English,  French  or  Rus- 
sians as  such,  exclusive  of  our  common 
aims.  Still  less  is  it  for  our  economic 
advantage  or  for  our  prestige  in  the 
world ;  nor  for  the  sheer  love  of  a  fight. 
Doubtless  all  these  motives  may  exist 
in  individuals  and  groups  amidst  the 
muddle  of  emotions  incident  to  the  be- 
ginning of  this,  as  of  any,  great  war. 
And  that  some  of  them  will  be  intensi- 
fied as  the  war  proceeds  admits  of  no 
question.  But  it  will  be  the  most  tragic 
day  in  our  history  when  any  one  of 
these  lower  motives  successfully  sup- 
plants in  first  place  that  high  motive 
around  which  we  ought  all  to  draw  as 
around  an  altar — that  high  motive  by 
which  all  our  endeavors  and  sacrifices 
shoiild  be  guided  and  driven  to  one 
supreme  end,  to  which  the  defense  of 
the  country  is,  of  course,  both  inci- 
dental and  essential,  viz. :  the  consum- 
mation of  a  better  world  order  in  terms 
of  international  justice,  honor  and  good 
will."  

Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  late- 
ly spoke  with  discrimination  and 
power  on  "Finding  What  We  Seek." 
Jn  illustration  he  referred  to  what  Billy 
Sunday  seeks  and  finds.  He  is  getting 
great  throngs  of  hearers,  he  is  getting 
applause.  He  is  getting  great  sums  of 
money.  He  has  gotten  the  reputation  of 
being  a  power  unto  salvation,  in  that  he 
reaches  multitudes  of  men  with  his 
peculiar  style  of  preaching.  But  these 
are  all  very  cheap  things  that  he  has 
obtained — even  the  last,  for  I  am  sure 
it  is  an  opinion  that  is  bound  to  be 
changed,    when    sober    second    thought 


comes  to  show  that  calculated  vulgarity 
and  irreverence  can  never  be  real  helps 
to  religion,  however  mightily  they  may 
draw  the  crowd.  He  is  not  a  power 
unto  salvation,  but  rather  an  intiuence 
to  degrade  religion  and  bring  it  into 
contempt. 

In  conclusion  he  referred  to  a  young 
man  just  starting  out  in  the  business  or 
profession  that  is  to  be  his  life-work, 
and  getting  a  vision  of  it  as  it  was 
meant  to  be  in  God's  great  plan — a  true 
service  of  men,  honest,  unselfish,  kindly, 
and  patient.  Getting  that  vision,  and 
then  following  it  steadfastly  through  the 
years,  through  evil  and  through  good 
report,  through  failures  and  discourage- 
ments manifold — being  willing  to  pay 
over  all  other  possessions  for  the  sake 
of  that  precious  thing — a  life  lived  ac- 
cording to  the  highest  law  of  life — ac- 
cording to  the  pattern  that  God  has 
given  us  in  manj^  of  his  chosen  sons. 

"Fortunately  for  us  this  career  of 
seeking  and  finding  the  pearl  of  great 
price  does  not  have  to  be  anything  bril- 
liant and  spectacular,  or  even  successful 
in  outward  showing.  Our  field  is  the 
world, — its  moral  climate  has  great 
need  of  sweetening.  We  may  not  be 
endowed  for  great  deeds  but  just  to  live 
a  wholesome  life  in  the  midst  of  many 
unwholesome  influences  may  in  itself  be 
a  very  worthy  career. ' ' 


Building  Material 

Eev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout 

Thoughts  rule  the  world ;  they  mould 
man.  Thoughts  are  entities,  forces  that 
we  let  loose  for  good  or  evil.  Birth, 
breeding  and  environment  are  not  light 
influences,  but  all  are  as  summer  breezes 
compared  to  the  driving  wheels  of  our 
own  inner  thoughts.  And  if  outward 
circunjstances  are  the  fatal  factors  in  a 
man 's  life,  it  is  because  he  has  not 
awakened  to  a  consciousness  of  the 
inner  overcoming  thought  forces. 

' '  It  is  the  character  of  a  man 's 
thoughts  that  determine  the  quality  of 
the  man.  One  can  think  uplifting 
thoughts  and  grow,  or  he  may  think  on 
the  dark  side  until  the  pathway  of  life 
is  obscured.  Our  thoughts  give  the  color 
to  our  lives.  The  quality  of  character 
must  be  changed  at  its  source — in  the 
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thought.  No  life  was  ever  virtuous  in 
action  which  was  not  first  virtuous  in 
thought.  That  is  why  we  go  back  over 
the  centuries  and  walk  with  the  ^Master ; 
he  rivets  our  minds  on  the  quality  of 
character  and  directs  our  thoughts  in 
the  way  of  truth  and  beauty  and  life  so 
that  we  unconsciously  yearn  to  be  like 
Him,  and  are  drawn  toward  His  like- 
ness. By  fixing  our  thought  upon  life's 
most  perfect  ideal  we  are  drawn  toward 
the  realization  of  that  ideal.  And  this 
is  salvation — growth  toward  the  highest 
living  by  the  imjnilse  of  our  highest 
thinking. 

"But  it  is  of  no  small  value  to  know 
the  power  of  thought  unless  we  are  free 
to  direct  and  use  that  power.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  trained  and  the  un- 
trained mind  is  in  the  power  of  self- 
control.  The  untrained  mind,  unable  to 
control  thought,  is  in  slavery — need- 
lessly. For  w^hile  we  may  be  powerless 
to  choose  the  effect  of  our  thinking, 
we  are  free  to  choose  the  character  of 
our  thoughts.  ,  'We  must  not  forget  that 
we  have  wills  and  that  they  are  ours 
to  use. 

"One  should  deliberately  set  himself 
to  thinking  upon  just  what  he  wishes  to 
think.  With  right  thinking,  a  con- 
sciousness of  what  we  are  and  the  en- 
vironment such  thinking  creates,  we 
may  pass  from  death  unto  life,  become 
living  sons  of  God  and  heirs  to  all 
things. ' ' 


A  Human  Divinity 

Eev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin 

"All  down  through  the  Christian  cen- 
turies we  have  these  two  conflicting  ap- 
peals before  us:  the  prophetic  forward 
looing  idealists  who  have  ever  held  up 
before  man  the  image  of  a  just 
humane,  loving  and  forgiving  God ;  and 
the  backward  looking  idolators  who 
have  held  up  liefore  us  the  image  of  a 
vindictive,  revengefid,  cruel  and  unfor- 
giving God  that  belonged  to  the  savage 
ages  of  the  past. 

"Calvinism  became  almost  complete- 
ly enthralled  to  the  conception  of  a  God 
of  power  instead  of  a  God  of  love,  cen- 
tering its  entire  scheme  of  salvation 
around  the  idea  of  an  endless  hell  of 
torment   to    which   all   of   the   non-elect 


were  consigncnl  to  suffer  without  release 
through  all  the  ages  of  eternity.  Peo- 
ple began  to  revolt  against  this  concep- 
tion of  God  and  to  revolt  on  humane 
grounds.  They  declared  that  no  human 
father  would  treat  his  children  so,  and 
they  could  not  believe  that  God  was  so 
much  worse  than  man. 

"The  most  pronounced  movements 
against  the  ruthless  decrees  of  Calvin- 
ism were  the  Universalists  and  the  Uni- 
tarians. The  Unitarians  centered  their 
thought  on  man,  declaring  that  there 
was  a  divine  element  in  all  men  and 
that  no  man  deserved  such  treatment  as 
that.  The  Universalists  centered  their 
thought  on  God,  maintaining  that  God 
was  a  just  and  loving  Father  and  would 
treat  no  creature  in  such  a  way  no  mat- 
ter what  he  deserved. 

"A  dogmatic  religion  is  almost  in- 
evitably tied  to  the  past,  its  conceptions 
of  God  degenerating  into  an  ignoble 
and  unworthy  one,  while  an  undog- 
raatic  religion  leans  into  the  future 
pouring  into  its  conceptions  of  God  its 
highest  ideals  and  its  purest  apira- 
tions." 


The  Vision  of  Peace 
O,  beautiful  Vision  of  Peace, 

Beam  bright  in  the  eyes  of  Man! 
The  host  of  the  meek  shall  increase, 
The  Prophets  are  leading  the  van. 
Have  courage;    we  see  the  Morn! 

Never  fear,  tho'  the  Now  be  dark! 
Out   of  Night   the  Day  is  born; 

The  fire  shall  live  from  the  spark. 
It  may  take  a  thousand  years 

Ere  the  Era  of  Peace  hold  sway. 
Look  back  and  the  Progress  cheers 

And  a  thousand  years  are  a  day! 
The  world  grows — yet  not  by  chance; 

It  follows  some  marvellous  plan; 
Tho '  slow  to  our  vinsh  the  advance, 

God  rules  the  training  of  Man. 

— Nathan  Haslell  Dole. 


We  are  all  anxious  for  the  best  means 
of  solving  the  moral  and  ]iolitical  diffi- 
culties that  will  arise  as  soon  as  the  war 
is  over.  Let  us  remember  Theodore 
Parker's  wise  .words:  "Relief  from  our 
social  ills  can  come  only  gradually.  To 
obtain  it  we  must  get  conunon  sense  ap- 
plied to  religion,  and  get  religion  ap- 
plied to  life." 

"Our  business  here  is  not  to  get  a 
living,  but  to  live." — A)nes. 
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"WE  BELIEVE",  Paul  Revere  Frothing- 
ham.  The  Beacon  Press,  Boston;  90  cents 
net,  by  mail  98  cents. 
It  is  a  real  service  that  has  been  rendered 
by  Dr.  Frothingham  in  preparing  for  publica- 
tion a  clear  and  concise  statement  of  Uni- 
tarian Belief.  It  will  make  available  material 
for  which  there  is  frequent  call,  especially  in 
this  longitude,  and  one  distinct  advantage  is 
its  brevity.  It  is  an  art  to  make  anything 
brief  and  yet  long  enough,  and  for  real  use 
that  which  is  sufficient  has  an  immense  ad- 
vantage over  that  which  is  superfluous.  In 
accepting  for  framework  the  generally  ac- 
cepted formula  originating  with  James  Free- 
man Clark,  an  interesting  account  of  how  it 
came  to  be  is  given  in  the  introduction.  In 
1886  Dr.  Clark  published  a  volume  of  essays 
called  Vexed  Questions  in  Theology.  The  title 
of  the  first  one  was  Five  Points  in  Theology. 
He  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that  the 
familiar  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  "revolve 
around  the  idea  of  sin  and  salvation."  The 
creeds  are  ' '  as  remarkable  for  what  they 
omit  as  for  what  they  assert.  They  scarcely 
allude  to  those  truths  which  Jesus  made  the 
chief  burden  of  his  teaching — love  to  God, 
love  to  man,  forgiveness  of  enemies,  purity 
of  heart  and  life,  faith,  hope,  peace,  resigna- 
tion, temperance,  and  goodness".  Feeling- 
certain  that  the  future  would  dwell  on  some- 
thing else  than  the  five  points  of  Calvinism, 
he  offered  as  counterparts  five  points  of  the 
coming  theology.  He  formulated  them  as 
"The  Fatherhood  of  God,  the  Brotherhood  of 
Men,  the  Leadership  of  Jesus,  Salvation  by 
Character,  the  Progress  of  Mankind".  The 
essay  attracted  instant  attention.  In  England 
they  made  a  little  tract  of  it  calling  it  "The 
Theology  of  the  Future",  and  distributed 
60,000  copies  of  it.  Later  it  was  published 
in  America  under  the  title  ' '  Our  Faith ' ',  and 
has  more  and  more  found  acceptance  as  a 
compact  and  comprehensive  statement  that 
covered  very  much  that  Unitarians  in  general 
believe. 

A  year  ago  Mr.  Sunday  conducted  revival 
meetings  in  Boston  in  which,  of  course,  the 
emphasis  was  on  the  old  theology,  and  Dr. 
Frothingham  felt  his  best  service  was  to 
preach  five  sermons  on  what  we  believe  am- 
plifying and  justifying  our  almost  too  simple 
stat'ement.  He  says  also  that  they  would  not 
or  could  not  have  been  written  in  the  form 
which  they  assumed  ' '  except  for  the  terrible 
world-convulsion  which  is  putting  such  a 
strain  upon  all  religious  faith. 

"A  CONFUSION  OF  TONGUES",  Paul  Re- 
vere Frothingham.   Houghton,  Mifflin  Co., 
Boston.     $1.50  postpaid. 
This  attractive  book  will  prove  most  help- 
ful and   comforting  to  all  earnest   Christians 
in    this    chaotic    state    of    civilization.      It    is 
made  up  of  ten  essay-sermons  dealing  with  the 
problems    of    the    spirit    in    the    light    of    the 
present  world  catastrophe.     Dr.  Frothingham 
again   assures  us  that   "what  is  excellent  is 


permanent ' '  and  points  out  to  those  who 
would  see  the  things  which  are  excellent — 
the  "Unshaken  Things".  In  short,  "A  Con- 
fusion of  Tongues"  will  help  to  bring  order 
out  of  the  chaos  in  the  minds  of  those  who 
have  been  thrown  into  spiritual  confusion  by 
the  events  of  the  Great  War. 


Ancient  Times:    A  History  of  the  Early  World. 

By  James  H.   Breasted.     Boston:    Ginn  & 

Co.  $1.60. 
There  are  those  who  destroy  old  newspapers 
but  preserve  all  books,  either  because  they  are 
bound  or  because  they  cost  one  or  more  dollars. 
Yet  books  that  are  out  of  date  are  often  worse 
than  useless,  for  the  reason  that  if  read  they 
do  harm  by  conveying  incorrect  information 
and  creating  wrong  impressions.  Books  on 
ancient  history,  for  instance,  that  are  more 
than  twenty  years  old  should  be  carefully  kept 
away  from  young  people.  The  best  is  never  too 
good,  and  such  a  history  of  the  ancient  world 
as  this  of  Professor  Breasted 's  is  many  times 
as  good  as  anything  in  existence  only  two  de- 
cades ago.  For  it  is  now  clear  that  Greek  civili- 
zation was  not  the  first,  and  that  behind  it  lay 
a  fascinating  part  of  our  immensely  long  career. 
Indeed,  what  we  see  in  Greece  was  a  sort  of  re- 
naisance.  Professor  Breasted,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  living  scholars,  has  here  retold 
the  story  of  human  progress  to  the  fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire.  The  chapters  on  the  Stone  Age, 
on  Egypt,  Babylonia  and  the  Assyrians  and 
Chaldeans  give  an  account  of  the  new  knowledge 
gained  through  archaeological  research.  The 
ordinary  reader  will  enjoy  the  story  the  more 
because  the  style  and  diction  have  been  chosen 
with  a  view  to  the  needs  of  first-year  high-school 
pupils.  In  addition  to  the  five  hundred  pages 
of  text  there  is  a  "picture  book"  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  pages  through  which  the  sur- 
viving monuments  of  the  ancient  world  tell  their 
own  story.  The  student  is  thus  enabled  to  visual- 
ize what  he  is  told,  and  is  made  to  realize  in  a 
vivid  way  the  life  of  the  real  people  of  the  past. 
Those  who  have  any  interest  at  all  in  history  will 
find  that  this  book  both  stimulates  and  satisfies 
that  interest.  It  is  an  achievement  in  which  the 
author  and  publisher  have  a  right  to  feel  a  deep 
satisfaction. — Christian  Begister. 


Be  not  ashamed,  my  brothers,  to  stand  before 

the  proud  and  the  powerful 

With  your  white  robe  of  simpleness. 

Let  your  crown  be  of  humility,  your   freedom 
the  freedom  of  the  soul. 

Build  God's  throne  daily  upon  the  ample  bar- 
renness of  your  poverty 

And  know  what  is  huge  is  not  great,  and  pride 
is  not  everlasting. 

— Rabindranath  Tagore. 


I  see  my  way  as  birds  their  trackless  way; 
I  shall   arrive!     What  time,  what  circuit  first, 
I  ask  not. 

In  some  good  time,  his  good  time,  I  shall  arrive ; 
He  guides  me  and  the  bird.    In  his  good  time  I 

— Browning. 
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3From  ti|p  OlljurrliPfl 

Berkeley. — Vacation  during  month 
of  July  and  until  Aug.  19th.  Rev.  H. 
E.  B.  Speight,  before  his  departure  for 
Yosemite,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregation  in  which  he 
expressed  his  attitude  on  the  matter  of 
a  church  vacation — an  attitude  concern- 
ing which  all  heartily  agree. 

"Quite  apart  from  the  practical  as- 
pects of  the  question,  there  are  two 
points  of  view  commonly  adopted  among 
church-going  people :  the  one  regards  re- 
ligious observances  as  in  themselves  effi- 
cacious and  emphasizes  their  uninter- 
rupted succession  at  regular  intervals 
and  on  stated  days;  the  other  treats 
them  as  if  they  were  no  different  from, 
let  us  say,  occasional  meetings  for  prop- 
aganda or  instruction.  So  there  are 
some  who  are  scandalized  by  the  idea  of 
a  vacation  for  a  church  and  others  who 
are  altogether  indifferent  whether  or  not 
religious  meetings  are  held  and  judge 
their  value  only  by  the  size  of  the  con- 
gregation that  may  attend.  I  hope  we 
are  somewhere  between  the  two  extremes, 
reluctant  even  to  appear  to  break  the 
golden  chain  of  prayer  and  aspiration 
by  which  not  the  ages  only  but  the 
months  and  days  are  bound  together, 
and  yet  with  enough  spiritual  insight  to 
see  that  the  bond  which  binds  us  to  each 
other  and  to  the  Unseen  need  not  for 
one  moment  be  severed — may  indeed  by 
strengthened — if  for  a  while  we  separate 
to  'seek  the  hills  of  the  spirit  where  the 
wide  and  quiet  horizons  open.'  " 

Mr.  Hurley  Begun,  before  his  depart- 
ure for  duty  in  Prance,  preached  an  ex- 
cellent sermon,  giving  assurance  of  great 
promise  as  a  preacher,  if  he  is  spared  for 
the  exercise  of  his  calling. 


Oakland. — The  minister's  series  of 
discourses  on  "Great  Optimists"  dur- 
ing the  months  of  ]May  and  June  were 
much  appreciated.  ^Lr.  Simonds  never 
fails  to  give  us  something  worth  listen- 
ing to,  and  he  goes  to  nnich  trouble 
to  prepare  his  subjects. 

:\ray  20th  the  Rev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout, 
of  San  Jose,  and  our  own  minister 
exchanged  pulpits,  Mr.  Shrout  taking 
for  his  subject  "The  Higher  Truth  and 
the    Diviner    Life".       In    the    evening 


Kiyo  Sue  Imui.  the  distinguished  Jap- 
anese orator,  spoke  regarding  "Japan- 
ese Relations  and  the  World  Conflict". 

At  the  last  Open  Forum  meeting  on 
i\Iay  27th  three  excellent  women  speak- 
ers gave  short  talks.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Whit- 
man told  what  the  Mothers'  Clubs  are 
doing,  and  spoke  brieHy  of  child  wel- 
fare. Miss  Marguerite  Ogden  spoke  on 
Civic  Center  work  and  Community  In- 
terests, and  Mrs.  Pauline  R.  Bird  gave 
some  interesting  information  regarding 
the  Oakland  New  Century  Club.  .Mr. 
Simonds  opened  the  meeting  by  reading 
one  of  Tagore's  beautiful  poems. 

The  minister's  lecture  on -June  3rd, 
"Scandinavia",  was  much  appreciated, 
as  was  also  Dr.  George  Wharton 
James'  "Over  the  Apache  Trail"  the 
following  Sunday.  This  was  the  last 
evening  service  for  the  time  being. 

]\Irs.  Hughes,  who  has  been  organist 
for  several  years,  has  left  us.  and  her 
place  is  being  ably  filled  by  Chas.  Theo. 
Besserer,  wiio  has  often  played  for  us 
during  j\Irs.  Hughes'  absences.  Miss 
Olive  Reed  continues  to  delight  us  witli 
her  violin  solos,  and  Mrs.  Macgregor, 
our  popular  vocalist,  is  ever  ready  to 
select,  from  her  extensive  repertoire, 
songs  in  keeping  with  the  subjects  of 
j\Ir.  Simonds'  sermons. 

July  1st  w'as  devoted  to  a  Special 
Patriotic  Service,  when  the  subject  of 
the  address  will  be  "An  America  Un- 
afraid". 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  that 
]\Ir.  Simonds'  book,  Starr  King  in  Cali- 
fornia, "an  absorbing  story  of  a  man 
of  rare  charm",  is  being  very  highly 
commended  bv  the  reviewers. 


Portland. — During  "Rose  Carnival 
AVeek"  the  Women's  Alliance  opened  a 
cafeteria  in  the  Sunday  school  rooms  of 
the  church.  The  dining  room  was  pret- 
tily decorated  with  garden  flowers, 
everything  for  sale  was  delicious  and 
the  effort  was  a  paying  one. 

On  Red  Cro.ss  Sunday.  P>x-Governor 
West  spoke  from  the  pulpit  in  behalf  of 
this  gri'at  movement.  Mr.  West  spoke 
l)rietly  but  vividly,  and  left  a  deep  im- 
pression upon  the  minds  of  the  audi- 
ence. 

The  Friday  noon  meetings  continue  to 
be    well    attended.      Thev    are    doing    a 
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great  work  in  developing  a  sense  of 
broader,  deeper  patriotism  to  humanity. 
With  the  closing  of  the  public  schools 
comes  the  closing  of  the  Sunday  School 
and  evening  assemblies.  The  morning 
services,  however,  will  continue  through- 
out the  summer. 


Palo  Alto. — During  the  two  years 
now  closing,  the  Palo  Alto  church  has 
been  most  fortunate  in  retaining  as 
its  minister,  Mr.  Wm.  Short.  Although 
new  to  the  service,  Mr.  Short  has 
brought  to  it  an  earnestness  and  vigor 
and  a  great  broad  humanity  which  have 
meant  to  the  church  increased  growth 
in  those  principles  upon  which  it  is 
foiinded.  In  this  tremendous  national 
crisis  when  the  democracy  of  the  coun- 
try is  on  trial  the  Palo  Alto  church  has 
been  one  of  the  very  few  where  the 
privilege  of  complete  freedom  of  speech 
in  the  pulpit  has  not  been  restrained, 
although  the  entrance  of  America  into 
the  war  has  been  vigorously  denounced 
by  the  minister. 

The  membership  of  the  church  is 
small,  about  40  in  number,  and  the 
lack  of  moral  support  due  to  isolation 
from  other  centers  of  liberalism  is  very 
keenly  felt.  The  nearest  sister  church 
is  in  San  Jose,  eighteen  miles  away, 
and  the  next  nearest  in  San  Francisco, 
over  thirty  miles  in  the  other  direction. 
The  dominating  note  in  the  theology 
of  the  region  being  definitely  conserva- 
tive. 

The  congregation  is  of  a  vigorous  and 
thoughtful  kind,  fortunately  avoiding 
a  deadly  conformity  of  opinion,  so  out- 
of-place  in  a  Unitarian  church.  The 
church  has  not  become  an  apologist  of 
the  war,  but  has  maintained  its  stand 
for  the  universal  character  of  religion, 
and  into  it  the  national  emblem  has 
never  entered. 

In  conformity  with  its  Unitarian 
heritage  of  freedom  of  speech  and  a 
l)road  idea  of  service,  the  church  hall 
has  given  hospitality  during  the  last 
winter  to  Mr.  John  Spargo,  a  socialist 
speaker;  to  the  American  Union 
Against  Militarism,  which  is  earnestly 
fighting  the  cause  of  democracy ;  to 
^Ime.  i\Ialmberg,  a  refugee  from  the 
persecutions  of  Old  Russia  and  an  ar- 


dent advocate  of  the  cause  of  oppressed 
nations.  Two  physical  training  clubs 
for  women  and  girls  have  had  their 
home  in  the  hall,  as  well  as  a  club  to 
encourage  the  finer  type  of  social  dan- 
cing. 

The  church  passed  a  resolution  of  ap- 
proval of  the  visit  of  Mr.  Short  to 
Sacramento  in  March  in  the  interests 
of  the  physical  training  bills,  and  the 
Woman's  Alliance  by  resolution  op- 
posed the  introduction  of  military 
training  into  the  public  schools  of  the 
state. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  at  its  annual 
meeting  was  fortunate  in  having  as 
guests  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Southworth  and 
Mr.  Murdock,  and  it  has  been  the 
privilege  of  the  church  to  welcome  to 
the  pulpit  Mr.  Dole  of  Jamaica  Plains, 
Massachusetts.  Mr.  Dole  is  crowned 
with  years  of  fine  service,  having  been 
connected  with  the  Jamaica  Plains 
church  since  1876.  His  sermon  upon 
the  subject  of  "The  Religion  Beneath 
All  Religions"  contained  a  philosophy 
of  pacifism  heartily  acceptable  to  the 
majority  of  those  who  heard  it. 

This  church,  probably  in  common 
with  most-  others,  has  suifered  some- 
what from  the  mental  and  financial 
depression  due  to  war  conditions, 
though  the  members  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  maintaining  its  integrity  as 
the  only  center  of  liberalism  in  a  wide 
extent  of  country.  A. 


Sacramento.  —  On  June  3d,  Rev. 
Charles  Pease  preached  a  clarifying 
sermon  on  "The  Road  to  Jericho". 

"The  'Road  to  Jericho'  is  the  infall- 
ible test  by  which  the  genuineness  of 
the  service  rendered  by  religion  is  to  be 
weighed.  Revivalsim  needs  no  man  to 
judge  it.  Conversion  is  either  the  be- 
ginning of  a  new  life  or  it  is  a  case  of 
arrested  development.  ^lan  is  either 
nmltiplied  in  his  native  goodness  or  he 
is  stripped  of  every  natural  instinct  and 
left  half  dead. 

"The  outside  world  has  a  legitimate 
right  to  apply  certain  tests  to  every 
religious  effort  of  our  day.  A  new 
world  of  moral  values,  social  require- 
ments, broader  intelligence  is  here.  It 
is  not  sufficient  that  a  motive  to  good- 
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ness  was  once  effective,  it  must  be  ef- 
fective in  adapting  life  to  the  demands 
of  the  prasent  world. 

"There  is  no  cure  for  the  evil  in  the 
community,  so  long  as  the  principal  role 
is  assigned  to  the  devil.  Current  mo- 
rality drivas  the  wedge  into  life  and 
splits  it  asunder.  The  two  halves,  one 
good  the  other  evil  whose  life,  interests 
and  responsibilities  are  one,  are  con- 
demned to  nurse  their  enmities.  Genu- 
ine religion  unites  the  community. 
Self-righteousnass  divides  it."    . 

San  Francisco. — Services  were  con- 
tinued through  June  and  the  church 
closed  for  the  month  of  July,  the  op- 
portunity for  thoroughly  cleaning  and 
retinting  the  auditorium  being  im- 
proved. 

Mr.  Button  during  June  preached 
very  timely  sermons  on  "Religion  in 
Time  of  Crisis",  and  other  topics  sug- 
gested by  events  and  conditions.  Par- 
ticularly encouraging  was  a  spirited  re- 
ply to  a  writer  in  the  Hibbert  Journal 
who  reflected  on  the  record  of  the 
United  States  in  relation  to  the  war  and 
claiming  that  she  had  revealed  no  soul. 
Mr.  Dutton  strongly  defended  her  pa- 
tience based  on  faith,  and  showed  how 
creditable  had  been  her  self-revelation. 
Another  sermon  was  addressed  to  Wells' 
"Invisible  King",  with  which  he 
seemed  to  be  little   in  sympathy. 

All  the  church  societies  have  been  en- 
joying vacation,  as  usual  in  July. 

Services  will  be  resumed  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  August. 

Stockton. — On  ]\Iay  31st  the  Alli- 
ance held  a  social  meeting  at  Oak  Park. 
and  on  June  7th  met  with  Mrs.  Shear. 
On  the  21st  it  held  its  last  meeting  for 
the  season,  adjourning  till  September, 
although  we  are  to  sew  at  Red  Cross 
headquarters  every  Thursday.  Several 
new   members   have   lately   joined   us. 

The  annual  church  meeting  was  held 
on  June  21st.  All  the  business  not  be- 
ing concluded  an  adjourned  meeting 
was  held  on  the  26th,  at  which  it  was 
voted  to  retain  Mr.  Heeb  as  our  minister 
for  the  coming  year. 

Our  Sunday  school  has  had  a  wonder- 
ful growth  of  late,  and  we  are  looking 
forward  confidently  to  a  prosperous 
year  of  greater  service. 


"His  wife  married  him  to  reform 
him."  "Yep,  and  now  his  daughters 
have  come  home  from  college  and  taken 
up  the  job  where  their  mother  left  off." 
— Detroit  Free  Press. 

"Why  is  it  that  truth  will  rise  again 
when  crushed  to  earth?"  "Because  of 
its  elasticity,  of  course.  Don 't  you  know- 
how  easy  it  is  to  stretch  the  truth?" — 
Boston  Transcript. 

"I  see  ther's  some  talk  in  this  State 
upon  the  question  of  abolishing  capital 
punishment.  Would  you  vote  to  abolish 
it?"  "I  would  not,"  was  the  decided 
reply  of  the  old  chap.  ' '  Capital  punish- 
ment was  good  enough  for  my  ancestors, 
and  it's  good  enough  for  me." — Every- 
body's Magazine. 

A  school  mistress  asked  her  class  to  ex- 
plain the  word  ' '  bachelor, ' '  and  was  very 
much  amused  when  a  little  girl  answered : 
"A  bachelor  is  a  very  happy  man." 
"Where  did  you  learn  that?"  asked  the 
mistress.  "Father  told  me,"  the  little 
girl  replied. — The  Argonaut. 

"Look  here.  Why  do  you  have  'Keep 
oft'  the  Grass'  signs  all  over  the  park? 
You  don 't  enforce  the  rule. "  "  No,  sir, ' ' 
said  the  guard.  "The  sign  is  there  to 
make  people  enjoy  being  on  the  grass. " 

After  Dr.  Carl  S.  Patton  had  been 
preaching  a  few  weeks  at  the  First  Con- 
gregational Church  in  Columbus,  having 
accepted  the  call  to  succeed  Dr.  Washing- 
ton Gladden  in  the  pastorate,  a  woman 
member  of  the  congregation  came  up  to 
liim  after  the  service  one  morning  and 
said:  "Oh,  Dr.  Patton,  I  do  so  enjoy 
your  sermons,  I  never  had  sense  enough 
to  listen  to  Dr.  Gladden." 

Rev.  Dr.  Freuder  of  Philadelphia  told 

til  is  story  of  himself.  lie  was  invited  to 
(line  with  a  friend,  whose  wife  went 
into  her  kitchen  to  give  orders.  She 
said  to  the  servant,  "We  are  to  have  a 
Jewish  rabbi  for  dinner  today."  For  a 
moment  the  maid  surveyed  her  mistress 
in  grim  silence.  Then  she  spoke  with 
decision:  "All  I  have  to  say  is,  if  you 
have  a  Jewish  rabbi  for  dinner,  you'll 
cook  it  vourself.      I  can't," 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerv-a  H.  Letcher,  2803  Parker  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mouo  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Bedlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.  San  Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Loraine  Lawton,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Miss  Allgire,  E.  F.  D.  1,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  O.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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Exclusive  Hatters 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Barth.   a.:     The   Religion   of  India. 

BiXBY,    Jas.    T.  :      The    New    World    and    the    New 

Thought. 
Bre.\.sted,  Ja.s.   H.  :     Ancient  Times. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Haxdcock.   Percy:     Mesopotomian  Archaeology. 
Haug,    Martin  :     Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of  Parsis. 
Heathcote,   Chas.  W.  :    The   Essentials   of  Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  J.  H. :     Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion  .For  To-day. 
Mathews,  Shailer:    Spiritual  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory. 
Moore,  Geo.   F.  :     History  of  Religions. 
Moore,  C.   H.  :     Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  Margaret:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
Rihbany:     The   Syrian   Christ. 

Rogers,    Wm.  :     The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    As- 
syria. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  CaL 
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By  A.  mVlNG  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  sacred  poetry  and  music,  more  especially 
churches  and  their  singers. 

50  cents  net 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

2  B  PARK  STREET      BOSTON,  MASS. 
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Our  lives  are  not  something  which  we  own  for 
our  private  use;  we  are  trustees  for  the  things 
that  have  made  our  Hfe  worth  while,  only  a  few  of 
which  are  in  any  sense  our  own  creation.  And  when 
we  answer  the  roll-call  for  service,  going  out,  as 
Pericles  said,  with  a  clear  vision  of  what  is  before  us, 
it  is  because  we  see  something  beyond  the  sacrifice 
and  something  beyond  "alike  the  danger  and  the 
glory"  —  we  see  what  men  have  hoped  for  and  what 
the  world  longs  for,  the  emerging  ideal  of  a  world  in 
which  men  unite  to  serve  and  even  compete  to  serve, 
but  no  longer  order  their  lives  nor  build  up  the  social 
system  upon  competition  for  individual  gain. 

Nor  is  the  principle  applied  only  to  individuals, 
so  as  to  find  expression  m  this  or  that  one  democracy; 
it  is  international  in  scope  and  the  nations  which  have 
appropriated  for  themselves  the  title  of  Powers  are 
hearing  to-day  the  voice  of  a  God  who  is  Law  and 
Justice  as  well  as  Love,  and  the  voice  says:  "Your 
power  and  strength  is  not  your  private  possession  but 
a  trust  for  humanity ;  it  must  not  be  used  as  a  weapon 
of  aggression  upon  weaker  nations,  nor  as  an  instru- 
ment for  the  exploitation  of  those  parts  of  the  earth 
as  yet  undeveloped.  Nations  were  made  for  hu- 
manity, not  humanity  for  any  one  nation." 

Harold  E.  B.  Speight. 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITABIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  UnitariJin  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  puhlications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 
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From  the  Churches 275  to  be  discriminating  in  our  enthusiasm, 

Sparks 277  and   prevent   people  getting  the   notion 
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that  they  are  not  helping  the  country 
unless  they  do  something  different, 
which  very  often  i.s  not  the  case  at  all. 
The  largest  usefulness  may  come  from 
doing  the  same  thing — just  continuing 
to  do  it." 

He  made  an  earnest  plea  for  good 
feeling,  and  deplored  impulsive  and 
feverish  resentment.  Physicians  of  pub- 
lic opinion  should  strive  to  exercise  re- 
straint and  preach  "the  doctrine  of 
tolerance,  by  exemplifying  the  fact  that 
it  is  not  necessary  for  a  nation  like 
the  United  States,  which  is  fighting  for 
the  vindication  of  a  great  ideal,  to  dis- 
color its  purpose  by  hatreds  or  by  the 
entertainment  of  any  unworthy  emo- 
tion." 

In  conclusion  he  stated  very  concise- 
ly his  conception  of  what  the  war 
means. 

''The  world  must  have  peace.  The 
destruction  of  life  and  property  which 
is  now  going  on  in  the  world  is  intol- 
erable. We  have  at  the  end  of  a  long 
and  patient  experience  discovered  that 
the  world  cannot  be  rescued  from 
slaughter  and  destruction  by  any  other 
process  than  a  major  exercise  of  the 
great  martial  force  of  this  Republic; 
but  we  ought  never  to  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  the  purpose  of  this  war  is  not 
aggression,  is  not  punishment;  it  is  not 
inspired  by  resentments  nor  fed  by  am- 
bitions, but  it  is  loyalty  to  an  ideal, 
and  that  ideal  is  freeing  the  world  from 
an  impossible  international  philosophy, 
a  philosophy  in  which,  if  it  should  pre- 
vail, no  freedom  is  left  or  is  safe." 


A  correspondent  pithily  expresses 
the  viewpoint  of  almost  the  whole  of 
the  sound  citizenship  of  our  beloved 
land.     He  writes: 

' '  From  my  point  of  view  our  present 
situation  is  that  of  a  ship  in  the  tem- 
pest. The  safety  of  all  concerned  is 
in  strict   allegiance   to   the   master   of 


the  ship.  It  is  no  time  to  be  invid- 
iously critical.  There  seems  to  be  one 
job  ahead  just  now  which  excludes 
many  others  of  great  importance, 
which  will  receive  attention  in  due 
time.  The  job  I  refer  to  is  of  course 
the  straightjacketing  of  the  German 
autocracy. ' ' 

This  expression  is  more  comprehen- 
sive than  might  appear  from  casual 
reading.  The  "safety  dependent  on 
strict  allegiance"  indicates  a  feature 
that  is  of  first  importance.  There 
seem  to  be  some  conscientious  and  well 
meaning  people  w^ho  fail  to  realize 
that  the  United  States  is  no  longer  a 
separate  community  but  an  integral 
part  of  a  vital  world,  a  member  of  one 
body  suffering  in  common  and  facing  a 
common  responsibility.  Nor  can  any 
thoughtful  person  deny  a  very  immi- 
nent danger  to  the  life  and  liberty  of 
the  United  States,  unless  armed  power 
resists  armed  power  in  hostile  hands. 
The  question  of  safety  is  not  to  be 
ignored  and  to  place  the  ideals  of 
peace  above  the  reality  of  an  endan- 
gered nation  is  not  demanded  by  reas- 
onable Christianity.  It  would  seem 
that  the  authorities  of  the  Nation,  bur 
chosen  representatives,  are  entitled  to 
strict  allegiance,  and  that  organiza- 
tions seeking  to  thwart  measures  and 
undermine  methods  adopted  not  from 
passion,  not  for  selfish  gain,  but  re- 
luctantly wrung  from  peace  -  loving 
hearts  by  a  high  sense  of  obligation, 
ought  not  to  appeal  to  fair-minded 
men,  lovers  of  their  country,  with 
faith  in  their  fellow-men. 


"The  job  ahead"  of  us  is  also  well 
restricted.  It  is  not  the  crushing  of 
the  people  of  Germany  but  the 
"straightjacketing  of  the  German  au- 
tocracy." The  straight  jacket  is  the  last 
resort  when  those  who  wnll  not  listen 
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to  reason  must  for  safety  be  controlled. 
It  is  never  prescribed  in  hate  but  for 
the  protection  of  all,  including  the  af- 
flicted patient.  As  President  Wilson 
put  it,  this  is  "a  war  for  freedom  and 
justice  and  self-government  amongst 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  a  war  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  the  people 
who  live  upon  it  and  have  made  it 
their  own,  the  German  people  them- 
selves included." 

It  is  seemingly  the  last  engagement 
in  a  long  struggle  that  has  liberated 
man.  A  close  observer  recently  wrote: 
"A  democratic  world  seeking  peace 
and  an  imperial  world  in  the  heart  of 
Europe  always  ready  for  war,  as  the 
first  law  of  its  being,  cannot  live  to- 
gether." 

Whether  one  be  persuaded  that  we 
are  right  or  wrong  in  entering  the 
war,  he  will  be  helped  in  understand- 
ing of  causes  and  conditions  by  read- 
ing Professor  Kellogg 's  article,  "Head- 
quarters Nights."  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  August.  He  admits  that 
it  is  the  confession  of  a  converted 
pacifist,  but  his  experience  has  been  so 
extensive  and  his  opportunities  for 
getting  at  the  underlying  sentiments 
of  the  German  people  so  exceptional 
that  his  conclusions  are  entitled  to  be 
carefully  weighed.  He  says  that  for 
them  "the  test  of  right  in  this  strug- 
gle is  success  in  it — so,  let  every  means 
to  victory  be  used.  There  is  no  reas- 
oning with  this  sort  of  thing,  nor 
finding  of  any  heart  or  soul  in  it. 
There  is  only  one  kind  of  answer — re- 
sistance by  brute  force ;  war  to  a 
decision.  It  is  the  only  argument  in 
rebuttal  understandable  of  these  men 
at  Headquarters  into  whose  hands  the 
German  people  have  put  their  des- 
tiny." 

He  says:  "I  went  in  an  ardent  hater 
of  war  and  I  came  out  a  more  ardent 


one.  How  I  hope  for  the  end  of  all 
war.  But  I  have  come  out  believing 
that  that  cannot  come  until  any  people 
which  has  dedicated  itself  to  the  phil- 
osophy and  practice  of  war  as  a  means 
of  human  advancement  is  put  into  a 
position  of  impotence  to  indulge  its 
belief  at  Avill.  My  conception  is  that 
Germany  is  such  a  people  and  that  it 
can  be  put  into  the  position  only  by 
the  result  of  war  itself.  It  knows  no 
other  argument  and  will  accept  no 
other  decision. ' ' 


The  capacity  for  accommodation  is 
an  important  part  of  the  art  of  life. 
We  are  constantly  called  upon  to  adapt 
ourselves  to  circumstance  and  condition. 
It  is  seemingly  seldom  that  we  are 
able  to  do  just  what  we  would  like,  in 
the  way  we  would  like,  and  our  prac- 
tical success  depends  largely  on  our 
adaptability.  In  addition  to  the  ability 
to  choose  the  best  thing,  we  sorely  need 
the  capacity  to  distinguish  the  next 
best  thing.  Very  strong  natures  may 
bend  events  and  cut  a  way  through  ob- 
stacles that  will  follows,  but  ordinary 
people  must  be  content  if  their  prog- 
ress is  slow  over  a  course  that  deviates. 

The  matter  of  first  importance  is 
fixity  of  direction.  Wandering  aim- 
lessly leads  nowhere,  and  we  are  in  a 
bad  way  when  getting  anywhere  is  an 
accident.  We  can  afford  to  move 
slowly  if  we  know  we  are  going  in  the 
right   direction. 

Life's  purpose  ought  to  be  pretty 
clear,  but  for  many  it  seems  to  be  un- 
settled. There  is  too  much  drifting  for 
progress.  Life  that  is  not  concerned 
with  an  idea  is  not  worth  much,  and 
unless  we  are  dominated  by  ideals  its 
real  end  is  lost. 

But  even  when  we  realize  that  its 
value  is  in  its  quality  as  measured  by 
moral  and  spiritual  standards,  we  are 
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called  upon  to  use  much  discretion  in 
choice.  To  know  what  to  try  to  do  and 
what  to  leave  out  is  no  easy  task.  We 
make  mistakes  in  both  holding  on  and 
in  letting  go.  To  steer  between  coura- 
geous perseverence  and  hopeless  obsti- 
nacy is  not  easy,  and  to  miss  success 
from  lack  of  self-contidence  is  the  pen- 
alty of  weakness. 


Happily  the  necessity  of  choice  is 
constantly  forced  upon  us,  and  we  learn 
from  our  mistakes.  Often  final  suc- 
cess comes  from  muddling  through,  and 
it  is  surprising  how  many  kinds  of 
folly  an  average  lifetime  unfolds. 

One  fatal  tendency  is  settling  into  a 
rut  and  doing  today  just  what  we  did 
yesterday  because  we  did  it  yesterday. 
When  it  is  the  wise  thing,  the  best 
thing,  habit  is  the  greatest  of  blessings, 
but  on  the  lower  levels  the  danger  is 
great  and  nothing  short  of  an  explosion 
can  liberate  an .  aspiration.  That  is 
where  some  great  trial  is  often  a  bless- 
ing. Our  dead  level  of  profitless  ex- 
istence is  erupted,  and  we  are  forced  to 
think,  and  to  adjust  ourselves  to  new 
conditions   and   changed   circumstances. 


It  begins  to  be  apparent  that  one 
of  the  by-products  of  the  war  is  the 
change  it  is  forcing  upon  us.  Life  is 
seen  to  be  much  more  than  a  mad  race 
for  money,  or  a  Vanity  Fair  for  enjoy- 
ment, and  self  and  its  small  concerns 
give  way  to  great  principles  and  pur- 
poses, and  man  rises  to  the  heights  of 
sacrifice  and  consecration.  We  weep  at 
suffering  and  sorrow,  and  are  appalled 
at  the  life  loss  and  devastation.  It 
seems  more  than  we  can  bear,  and  we 
grope  in  the  dark  to  find  reconciliation, 
and  yet  we  endure  it  because  we  must, 
and  feel  humbled  in  the  presence  of 
forces  that  are  resistless.  We  cannot 
understand  it  all,  but  when  we  see  the 


whole  nations  giving  up  self  for  what 
they  feel  to  be  the  common  good,  when 
indulgence  is  restrained  and  sobriety  is 
fostered,  when  those  who  have  give 
to  those  who  have  not,  from  deep 
human  sympathy, — we  at  least  feel  that 
the  good  prevails  and  triumphs  over 
evil. 

On  a  world-wide  front  the  process  of 
adaptation  is  going  on.  By  compulsion 
life  is  becoming  simpler.  The  most  of 
us  must  spend  less  because  we  have  less. 
We  are  even  being  convinced  that  we 
may  to  advantage  eat  less.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions — ^some  who  were 
not  in  need  profit  by  the  horrors  of 
Avar,  and  need  not  curtail,  and  imhap- 
pily  very  many  have  never  been  able 
to  earn  enough  to  decently  live,  and 
owe  no  allegiance  to  Hoover.  But  bye- 
and-large  the  great  lesson  of  economy 
and  conservation  is  being  enforced  on 
a  heroic  scale. 


It  is  evident  that  in  any  time  of 
stress  the  church  is  sure  to  suffer.  It 
is  not  to  our  credit  that  we  have  not 
given  church  -  support  a  firm  place 
among  the  things  that  are  indispensa- 
ble. We  are  not  apt  to  class  it  among 
the  necessities  of  life,  and  ordinarily 
when  retrenchment  in  general  is  called 
for,  pew-rent  is  among  the  first  items 
to  invite  the  erasing  pencil.  This  should 
not  be  so.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
that  it  is  the  one  thing  that  needs  all 
its  friends,  for  the  especial  reason  that 
it  has  comparatively  few  of  them.  The 
multitude  will  take  care  of  the  places 
of  amusement.  The  Knights  of  Pythias 
will  not  resign,  and  the  clubs  of  the 
magnates  and  the  popular  dances  of 
the  fashionable  will  suffer  little  neglect. 
The  responsibility  of  the  impious  de- 
cent element  of  every  community  to 
help  in  the  support  of  churches  they 
are   not   able   to   appreciate   is   all   too 
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loosely  held.  It  may  be  partly  the 
fault  of  the  churches,  but  more  often 
it  is  the  indifference  of  the  thoughtless 
or  the  indolence  of  the  careless.  The 
restraining  influence  of  the  church,  and 
the  eornmunity  value  of  the  ideals  they 
cherish,  is  not  felt,  and  certainly  not 
shown  in  terms  of  dollars  necessarily  for 
the  support  of  the  self-sacrificing  men 
who  give  their  lives  for  the  sacred  pur- 
pose. ^Ministers  of  the  gospel  are  prob- 
ably the  poorest  paid  body  of  public 
servants.  Salaries  not  only  fail  to  fol- 
low advancing  cost  of  living  but  tend 
to  shrink,  run  behind  or  pinch  out  al- 
together. It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to 
keep  up  church  expenses.  In  our  de- 
nomination, at  least,  few  congregations 
find  it  easy  to  collect  enough  money 
to  pay  the  sort  of  a  minister  they  de- 
mand the  salary  that  they  know  per- 
fectly well  he  ought  to  be  paid. 

We  find  it  possible  sometimes  to 
double  up  and  two  churches  join  in 
paying  a  minister  who  preaches  for  one 
in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the 
evening.  This,  of  course,  can  only  be 
done  where  the  churches  are  in  reach 
of  one  another,  and  our  churches  are 
not  apt  to  be  adjacent.  Sometimes 
churches  find  it  impossible  to  pay  the 
minister  and  seem  to  feel  that  services 
must  be  abandoned,  but  the  capacity 
for  accommodation  ought  to  make  it 
possible  to  find  an  alternative. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  field  note 
from  Santa  Cruz  in  our  "From  the 
Churches"  department.  It  tells  of  the 
Mutual  Help  meetings  held  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  minister. 

Woodland  has  followed  the  same 
course  for  the  past  year  or  so.  It  is 
not  conducive  to  large  numbers  or  great 
growth,  but  it  is  much  better  than  noth- 
ing, and  M'e  commend  such  efforts  to 
those  who  are  tempted  to  haul  down 
the  flag. 


It  has  been  a  source  of  much  satis- 
faction to  the  trustees  of  the  William 
and  Alice  Hinckley  Fund,  that  they 
have  been  able  during  the  past  26 
years  to  award  in  scholarships  over 
$10,000,  and  to  know  that  it  has  been 
helpful  to  many  men  who  have  con- 
spicuously made  good,  and  rendered 
valuable  service  to  the  community. 

The  $300  annually  awarded  is  a  di- 
rect gift  and  no  obligation  to  make  re- 
payment is  expressed  or  implied.  Of 
the  twenty-one  persons  who  have  prof- 
ited by  the  scholarship  one  voluntarily 
repaid  $300  that  some  other  embar- 
rassed student  might  be  helped  through. 
What  one  has  done  others  might  do. 

The  trustees  have  no  disposition  to 
ask  those  able  to  do  so  to  return  the 
amount  given,  but  should  any  recipient 
feel  disposed  to  do  for  others  that 
which  was  helpful  to  him.  they  will  l)e 
glad  to  act  in  the  disbursement.  Any 
sum  returned  will  be  used  for  addi- 
tional scholarships.  For  every  $300 
repaid  some  student  will  receive  a 
year's  support.  Every  year  opportuni- 
ties offer  that  cannot  be  met,  and  it 
will  afford  the  trustees  much  pk^asure 
to  broaden  their  beneficence  by  award- 
ing what  may  be  called  a  Hinckley 
Beneficiary  Scholarship.  C.  A.  ]\I. 


A  chaplain  in  the  Highland  Light 
Infantry,  recently  addressing  his  con- 
gregation at  home  from  the  battle- 
field, said:  "The  hope  of  a  real  change 
in  the  European  situation  lies  not  in 
treaties,  conventions,  and  international 
courts,  but  in  the  emergence  of  a  new 
spirit  in  us  all  —  a  spirit  like  unto 
Christ's."  He  was  not  deriding  the 
mechanism  of  a  stable  and  recon- 
structed world  of  peace,  arbitration 
and  world-courts,  of  which  he  happens 
to  have  always  been  an  ardent  advo- 
cate, but  out  of  a  saddening  but  en- 
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lightening:  experience  pointing  to  a 
pre-condition  of  reconstruction  —  the 
emergence  of  a  new  spirit. 

Spiritually  our  greatest  danger  is 
lest  we  give  way  to  passion  and  blind 
hate.  Oh,  no !  you  and  I,  you  say, 
will  never  curse  our  enemies  or  de- 
light in  their  discomfiture!  But  are 
we  so  sure  that  we  can  resist  the  pres- 
sure of  the  spiritual  atmosphere  better 
than  we  can  resist  the  pressure  of  the 
air  around  us?  Now  that  the  newspa- 
pers are  full  of  horrible  details  which 
are  calculated  to  bring  the  war  close 
home  to  the  American  people  —  not 
worse,  of  course,  than  those  which  for 
two  years  previously  filled  the  Euro- 
pean papers,  but  now  first  read  by 
thousands  here ;  now  that  ugly  ear- 
toons  distort  the  truth  and  not  less 
distort  our  capacity  to  judge  the  true 
and  the  false,  are  you  quite  sure  that 
there  is  not  a  growing  bitterness?  And 
bitterness  to-day  may  so  easily  mean 
blind  hate  tomorrow.  But  this  is  not 
the  whole  of  the  case.  Hate,  whether 
incipient  or  unrestrained,  is  the  out- 
come of  fear;  so  that  if  we  are  to 
combat  the  lower  emotions  which  are 
so  little  in  accord  with  our  professions 
as  Christians  and  as  members  of  a  na- 
tion which  entered  the  war  for  the 
sake  of  precious  .spiritual  ideals,  we 
must  first  cast  out  fear. 

The  truth  is,  no  fear  that  we  may 
entertain,  except  the  fear  of  invasion 
of  our  homes,  will  really  justify  the 
stupendous  sacrifices  we  are  called 
upon  to  make  or  the  present  disor- 
ganization of  our  life,  personal  and 
social.  We  fear  when  something  is 
about  to  be  taken  from  us,  and  the 
defense  of  our  possessions  we  call  self- 
defense.  But  the  lesson  that  humanity 
has  been  learning  slowly  through  the 
ages  is  that  it  is  more  blessed  to  give 
than  to  receive,  more  blessed  to  hand 


on    to    others    than    to    hold    for    our- 
selves. 

The  fear  of  losing  something  we 
cherish  for  ourselves  may  prompt  us 
to  courage  of  a  sort  —  a  passionate 
rashness  which  never  counts  the  cost; 
but  there  is  a  higher  bravery,  the 
bravery  of  vision.  Pericles,  in  a  speech 
to  the  Athenians  over  the  noble  dead 
who  had  given  their  lives  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  State,  said:  "The  bravest 
are  surely  those  who  have  the  clearest 
vision  of  what  is  before  them,  glory 
and  danger  alike,  and  yet  notwith- 
standing go  out  to  meet  it."  It  is  the 
vision  of  something  we  can  give,  some- 
thing we  can  perpetuate  for  others  — 
it  is  HOPE,  not  FEAR,  that  can  alone 
sustain  us  in  the  confidence  that  our 
sacrifices  are  eternally  justified. 

The  hope  that  is  alone  able  to  cast 
out  fear  with  all  its  attendant  degra- 
dation of  our  human  dignity,  is  the 
hope  that  a  ghastly  demonstration  of 
the  futility  of  militarism  and  a  noble 
demonstration  of  the  power  of  co- 
operation in  the  maintenance  of  Right 
will  clear  the  way  for  immense  prog- 
ress toward  a  world-commonwealth  of 
peace  and  good  will.  The  hope  that 
will  purge  us  and  keep  us  true  to  our 
original  purposes,  which  will  conse- 
crate even  our  deepest  sorrows,  which 
will  make  us  as  ready  to  stop  fighting 
when  by  making  peace  we  can  serve 
the  world's  welfare  as  we  were  to  arm 
for  war  when  the  security  of  all  inter- 
national ideals  demanded  it — that  hope 
is  in  the  co-operative  ideal  expressed 
in  all  relationships  in  life. 

If  that  hope  can  be  sustained,  pre- 
paring the  way  for  the  emergence  of  a 
new  spirit  in  industrial  and  commer- 
cial relations,  in  the  organization  of  a 
good  life  for  the  people  of  our  own 
democracy  as  well  as  in  the  common 
life  of  nations,  then  we  can  save  our- 
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selves  and  our  country  from  the  pas- 
sion that  obscures  issues,  the  temper 
that  calls  for  reprisals  and  propounds 
an  economic  war  to  succeed  the  war  of 
guns,  and  the  false  patriotism  which 
forgets  democracy  at  home  in  its  en- 
thusiasm for  democracy  across  the 
seas.  H.  E.  B.  S. 


The  church  at  Long  Beach  will  re- 
new services  on  the  1st  of  September, 
being  served  by  Rev.  David  M.  Kirk- 
patrick,  of  Redlands,  who  will  hold 
services  in  the  morning  at  Santa  Ana. 

Rev.  Oliver  P.  Shrout  on  August  1st 
assumed  charge  of  the  Alameda  church, 
in  addition  to  San  Jose.  He  is  able  to 
satisfactorily  serve  both  by  conducting 
the  morning  service  at  his  home  town, 
and  in  the  afternoon  taking  the  train 
to  Alameda  for  an  evening  service. 

Dr.  Abby  Fox  Rooney  and  Mrs. 
Katherine  Inglis  of  Los  Angeles  made 
doubly  interesting  a  late  meeting  of 
the  Unitarian  Red  Cross  auxiliary  de- 
voted to  the  making  of  surgeons' 
aprons. 

Dr.  Rooney  talked  on  "First  Aid  to 
the  Injured"  from  the  religious  stand- 
point, enlivened  with  humorous  appli- 
cations. Mrs.  Inglis  emphasized  the 
philosophy  of  the  impossibility  of  any- 
one but  ourselves  being  able  to  injure 
us  morally  or  religiously. 

Rev.  Francis  Watry  begins  on  the 
first  Sunday  in  September  services  in 
a  hall  at  Long  Beach.  The  church  is 
called  the  Free  Church  of  Long  Beach. 

Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton  goes  East  in 
September  to  attend  the  General  Con- 
ference at  Toronto,  and  also  to  speak 
at  various  points,  as  a  Billings  lecturer. 

It  has  been  pleasant  for  the  many 
friends  of  Riw.  and  Mrs.  John  II.  Latli- 
rop.  of  Brooklyn,  to  have  them  spciul  a 
good  part  of  their  vacation  in  Oakland 
and  Berkeley. 

Palo  Alto  is  looking  forward  to  the 
coming  of  Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  of 
Canton,    Mass.,    who    has   accepted   the 


call  to  our  church.  Until  his  coming, 
in  November,  the  pulpit  will  be  .sup- 
plied by  Professor  Evans,  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  Stanford,  a  Unitar- 
ian minister  of  ability,  who  temporarily 
substitutes  the  class-room. 

Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard  seems  to  be 
establishing  a  new  record  at  San  Diego. 
To  be  a  satisfactory  preacher  and  a  re- 
spected councilman  is  no  light  accom- 
plishment. The  combination  is  uncom- 
mon, but  presents  nothing  incompatible. 
The  best  of  men  is  not  too  good  to  really 
fill  either  place. 

jMr.  Daniel  Rowan  of  Los  Angeles 
improved  the  vacation  season  by  an  ex- 
tended trip  in  his  automol)ile.  Leaving 
Los  Angeles,  he  followed  the  Highway 
to  British  Columbia,  and  then  crossed 
to  Victoria  and  thoroughly  explored 
Vancouver  Island.  On  his  return 
from  Oregon  he  made  the  detour  to  the 
Humboldt  coa.st  and  drove  through  the 
Cathedral  formed  by  the  majestic  red- 
woods. 

At  the  Summer  School  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  many  of  our  min- 
isters found  refreshment  and  inspira- 
tion basking  in  the  liberal  atmosphere, 
and  taking  or  leaving  what  was  offered, 
as  pleased  them.  Rev.  John  IMalick, 
from  Salt  Lake,  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Oliver  P. 
Shrout,  of  San  Jose,  and  Rev.  Arthur  B. 
Heeb,  of  Stockton,  were  among  the 
number.  Rev.  Richard  W.  Borst.  now 
in  the  Junior  College  of  Sacramento, 
with  iMrs.  Borst,  was  also  in  attend- 
ance. 

Rev.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Clayton  have 
enjoyed  their  vacation  in  California. 
They  like  Texas  and  its  people,  but 
when  opportunity  offers  they  turn 
eagerly  to  their  friends  and  haunts  near 
the  Pacific.  When  the  San  Joaciuin 
valley  became  too  hot  for  comfort,  they 
came  to  San  P'rancisco's  invigoration. 
They  bring  encoui'agiug  reports  from 
Houston.  A  fine  piece  of  real  estate  lias 
been  accjuired  and  funds  have  been  sub- 
scribed for  a  fitting  church  building. 

The  centennial  of  the  birth  of  Tho- 
reau  was  celebrated  in  London  on  -July 
r2th.  His  English  admirers  character- 
ize him  as  "an  American   Diogenes" — 


I- 
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and  recall  Emerson 's  funeral  tribute : 
*  *  Wherever  ,  there  is  knowledge, 
wherever  there  is  virtue,  wherever 
there  is  beauty,  he  will  find  a  home." 
"Have  you  made  your  peace  with  the 
Almighty?"  he  Avas  asked  on  his  death- 
bed, according  to  Emerson ;  and  he 
whispered  back,  "I  didn't  know  we  had 
quarreled. ' ' 

Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  has  been  called  to 
the  church  at  Bellingham  to  supply  the 
vacancy  caused  by  Mr.  Weil's  having 
been  called  up  higher  to  take  charge  of 
the  Denver  church. 

Professor  W.  F.  Bade,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  (probably  the 
chief  scholar  that  the  ]\loravian  body 
in  America  possesses),  is  already  knoMU 
in  this  country  by  his  book  on  "He- 
brew Moral  Development."  He  has 
just  now  written  a  kindred  volume — 
"The  Old  Testament  in  the  Light  of 
To-day."  In  it  he  depicts  the  ethical 
strivings  of  the  people  of  Israel  ex- 
hibited in  the  beginning  of  Hebrew  re- 
ligion ;  in  the  moral  character  of  Jah- 
veh ;  in  the  work  of  Isaiah  the  great 
prophet  of  Holiness ;  in  the  social  ethics 
of  Deuteronomy.;  and  in  the  moral  con- 
ceptions which  have  vitalized  Hebrew 
religion  and  still  give  it  a  universal  ap- 
peal.— Christian  L ife. 


.  A  recently  issued  Chinese  circular 
emphasizing  the  ill  effects  of  child  mar- 
riage, proclaims  the  danger  of  race 
suicide  is  imaginary,  stating  that  "The 
real  danger  to  mankind  is  the  possible 
extinction  of  some  of  the  birds,  that 
save  our  crops  and  forests  by  destroy- 
ing the  insect  pests,  which  are  quite 
capable  of  sweeping  the  earth's  surface 
clean  of  everj^thing  green  but  for  the 
existence  of  birds." 

Leading  entomologists  estimate  that 
insects  cause  an  annual  loss  of  at  least 
two  hundred  million  dollars  to  the  ag- 
ricultural interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Birds  alone  keep  in  check  insect  life 
that  without  their  protection  would 
make  human  life  unendurable. 


Deign,  reader,  to  be  taught ; 
Whate'er  thy  strength  of  body,  force  of 
thought.  — Gaerick. 


(EotttrtbutfJi 

What  Must  Unitarian  Churches 
Do  to  Be  Saved? 

A   Message  to   Trustees,   Ministers  and  Church 

Workers,   by   Christopher   Euess,    Minister 

First  Unitarian  Church,  Fresno 

Churches  that  are  not  state-supported 
are  salesmen,  selling  organized  religion 
to  the  world.  If  they  do  not  convince  the 
world  that  their  goods  are  worth  paying 
for,  they  themselves  must  go  out  of  busi- 
ness. They  are  not  salesmen  in  the  sense 
that  they  are  in  business  for  the  money 
they  can  make,  or  even  for  the  mere 
number  of  members  they  can  unite  to- 
gether. The.y  are  salesmen  in  the  better 
sense,  that  they  have  goods  that  are 
real  goods,  they  are  in  business  to  serve, 
not  to  profit,  but  they  must  live  in  order 
to  serve.  I  refer  particularly  to  our 
Unitarian  Churches.  Somebody  must 
pay  the  bill,  for  organized  religion  costs. 
A  celibate  clergy  can  pay  much  of  it  by 
depriving  the  world  of  homes  and  chil- 
dren and  themselves  of  the  normal  hu- 
man life.  Married  clergymen  can  pay 
much  of  it  by  imposing  harsh  sacrifices 
on  their  wives  and  children,  as  well  as 
on  themselves.  ,  But  even  so,  the  min- 
ister may  be  one  of  the  cornerstones, 
he  cannot  be  the  whole  foundation.  The 
precise  problem  is :  how  can  the  church, 
the  salesman,  convince  the  world,  the 
buyer,  that  organized  religion  is  worth 
paying  for,  and  have  the  world  pay  for 
it?  I  say  "convince"  and  not  "per- 
suade," for  persuasion  deals  more  with 
the  feelings  and  induces  people  to  a 
single  action,  but  to  establish  a  habit, 
the  consistent  support  of  churches,  the 
mind  must  be  "convinced." 

The  writer  has  made  some  man-to-man 
studies  in  some  of  the  churches  of  our 
fellowship  in  California  that  have  been 
receiving  missionary  aid  in  an  attempt 
to  put  them  on  their  own  feet,  and  this 
experience,  coupled  with  his  work  in 
Fresno,  and  in  the  sister  churches  at 
Hanford.  Reedley,  Dinuba  and  Clovis, 
with  their  once-a-month  meetings,  is  the 
basis  for  this  suggested  reply  on  behalf 
of  our  church  to  the  world's  examination 
questions. 

1.  "Is  the  church  in  general  of  any 
value?    Is  it  worth  supporting?" 
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2.  "Even  so,  why  a  Unitarian 
Church?  What  should  we  lose  if  the 
Unitarian  Church  in  this  city  were  to 
close  its  doors  next  Simday?" 

3.  ' '  Even  though  a  Unitarian  Church 
be  desirable,  just  what  does  this  particu- 
lar church  and  its  minister  do  that  makes 
the  budget  and  the  salary  a  just  charge 
on  sympathizers?" 

These  pointed  questions  may  sound 
brutally  frank  and  painfully  direct,  but 
in  various  forms  they  are  the  questions 
asked  when  the  church  seriously  turns 
salesman  and  asks  "the  people"  to  pay 
the  bills.  The  people  are  of  four  classes : 
(a)  the  active  subscriber,  a.sked  to  in- 
crease his  subscription;  (b)  the  non- 
subscribing  attendant,  asked  to  sub- 
scribe; (c)  the  ex-subscriber,  asked  to 
renew  his  subscription,  and  (d)  the  sym- 
pathizing liberal,  asked  to  give  a  sub- 
scription in  place  of  absent  treatment. 
Let  us  be  frank  and  consider  the  sales- 
man's  replies  and  see  the  workings  of 
his  brain  as  he  confronts  Mr.  Hard-to- 
Convince,  whase  other  name  is  Indiffer- 
ence. 

"Is  the  church  in  general  of  any 
value?  Is  it  worth  supporting?"  Well, 
the  salesman  answers,  you  must  admit 
that  the  churches  have  been  with  us  a 
long,  long  time.  They  have  often  been 
pronounced  dead,  but  are  still  decidedly 
alive.  They  seem  as  fixed  in  society  as 
the  mountains  in  nature.  Don't  you 
think  a  sensible  man  ought  at  least  to 
tip  his  hat  to  a  stubborn  fact  like  that? 
Even  the  churches  that  we  like  least  we 
must  admit  to  be  of  some  use.  The  most 
prosaic  of  us  recognize  that  they  help  to 
preser*\'e  the  peace.  Millions  are  more 
honest  and  kind  in  the  dark  than  they 
would  be  if  there  were  no  churches.  Like 
the  electric  lights  on  tlie  roadway, 
churches  are  good  policemen  without 
making  arrests.  Why,  a  business  man 
might  actually  assess  the  value  of  the 
churches  as  automatic  bill  collectors.  Of 
course,  churches  are  defective.  What 
human  institution  isn  't  defective.  Don 't 
law.  medicine,  edui-ation,  criminology, 
business,  lag  in  in  the  middle  ages,  too — 
if  not  further  back?  Are  crimes  com- 
mitted only  in  the  name  of  the  clnirch  ? 
What  about  the  crimes  committed  in  the 
name  of  justice,  even  in  the  name  of 
business  and  education  ?     In  vshort.  think 


what  it  would  do  for  the  churches  if  men 
like  you,  ]\Ir.  Hard-to-Convince,  were  to 
come  in  and  help  reform  the  churches? 
It  may  be  the  lack  of  just  such  men,  with 
high  ideals,  perfect  sincerity,  keen,  inde- 
pendent, sensible,  that  makes  the 
churches  so  weak.  If  the  best  people 
are  out  of  the  churches,  and  churches 
stubbornly  persist  as  social  facts  and 
factors,  what  would  happen  if  these  peo- 
ple should  go  in  ?  Truly,  the  church 
needs  men  just  like  you. 

' '  Even  so,  why  a  Unitarian  Church  ? 
What  should  we  lose  if  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  city  were  to  close  its 
doors  next  Sunday?"  Well,  I  will  ad- 
mit that  competition  is  overdone,  and 
that  in  religion  competition  is  a  crime. 
There  are  unnecessary  churches  as  there 
are  unnecessary  grocers.  There  are  too 
many  duplicates.  If  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  this  community  does  not  stand 
for  something  distinctive.  I  will  admit 
that  it  is  a  fifth  wheel  to  the  wagon,  lui- 
less.  indeed,  the  great  number  of  people 
flocking  to  the  churches  simply  demands 
this  extra  organization  and  building. 
We  Unitarians  admit,  you  know,  that 
other  churches  have  a  right  to  a  place 
in  the  sun,  that  they  also  serve.  We  are 
not  doing  what  the  Salvation  Army  is 
doing  for  the  world,  nor  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  nor  the  Christian 
Scientists,  nor  even  what  ^Methodists 
and  Baptists,  with  their  democratic 
appeal,  are  doing  in  reaching  their 
millions.  Yet  you  say  that  none  of  these 
would  do  for  you.  You  wish  to  think 
for  yourself,  and  to  you  religion  is  life, 
not  doctrine.  Very  well,  that  is  just  why 
you  should  be  a  partner  in  the  Unitarian 
movement  in  this  community.  You 
can't  do  your  part  alone,  for  religion, 
like  life,  has  two  sides,  the  personal  and 
the  social,  the  individual  and  the  col- 
lective. 

Unitarian  Churches  stand  for  rational 
religion,  tbinkinsr.  as  you  do.  Tliis 
means,  individuallv.  free  thout?ht.  no 
creed,  proorress.  It  me'ns  soeially  t'i*'t 
we  not  (udy  believe  in  our  freedom,  but 
in  fi-eedom  for  other  pe(-])le;  no  other 
church  ^tniuU  for  reliirimrs  tolerauee 
and  fellowship  as  do  Unitarian 
Churches.  Live  aiul  let  live,  we  say. 
Only  don't  claim  to  be  infallible.  What 
other    church    stands    for    this?      Is    it 
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not  desirable,  nay  essential,  that  some 
church  do  so? 

Unitarian  Churches  also  stand  for 
practical  religion — deed,  not  creed.  This 
means,  individually,  character  as  the 
sole  test  of  the  religious  life.  A  good 
life  is  the  best  confession  of  faith.  And 
it  means,  socially,  public  service  for  the 
individual  and  the  church.  Unitarian- 
ism  means  good  citizenship,  because  our 
kingdom  of  heaven  nuTst  be  built  on  the 
earth.  And  it  means  that  the  church, 
as  well  as  the  individual,  shall  take  an 
interest  in  community  welfare.  Unitar- 
ian individuals  and  churches  are  usually 
among  the  great  social  factors  in  every 
community.  Does  any  other  church 
stand  for  this  purpose  as  definitely  as 
we  do? 

The  beauty  of  worship,  the  sense  of 
the  historic  church,  and  other  values  we 
must  add  perhaps,  but  they  pertain  to 
all  churches  that  try  to  be  complete 
churches.  We  have  our  special  work, 
to  stand  for  Rational  Religion,  indi- 
vidual and  social,  for  free  thought  and 
tolerance,  and  for  Practical  Religion,  in- 
dividual and  social,  for  character  and 
public  service.  This  is  what  we  really 
mean  by  the  slogan,  "Freedom,  Fellow- 
ship, Character,  Service,"  for  what  I 
say  is  nothing  new. 

"Yes,  I  know  all  that,  but  our  Unitar- 
ian Church  here  is  not  w^orth  while. 
What  does  the  minister  do  to  earn  his 
salary?  What  does  the  church  do  to 
justify  its  support?" 

Well,  this  is  the  crux  of  the  situation. 
This  is  the  local  problem.  This  is  a  soul- 
tester  and  heart  searcher,  a  probe  that 
hurts.  There  are  several  sides  to  church 
work,  and  many  of  our  churches  have 
ciphers  instead  of  numbers  for  some  of 
them.  Perhaps  no  one  minister  can  ful- 
fill all  the  dozen  professions  bound  up 
in  the  word  "minister."  Too  many 
churches  wish  ten  thousand  dollar  men 
for  a  hundred  dollars  a  month,  with  no 
assistance.  Here  are  the  fields,  and  if 
the  church  is  not  alive  in  every  one  of 
them,  let  us  not  blame  any  community 
for  being  somewhat  indifferent  to  sup- 
porting it."  The  minister  must  be  able 
to  do,  or  find  someone  else  able  to  do,  the 
leading  in  each  field,  or  at  least  he  must 
not  feel  either  satisfied  or  abused  if  the 
church    remains    incomplete    without 


them.  And  it  takes  time  to  gain  confi- 
dence and  time  to  build,  and  perhaps 
most  of  our  ministers  do  not  remain  long 
enough  in  one  post  to  do  their  work  well 
enough  to  be  fair  to  those  that  follow 
them  in  leadership. 

Here  are  the  six  fields:  (a)  the  mes- 
sage, the  sermon,  and  due  publicity, 
which  means  all  the  proper  publicity 
that  the  minister  can  get.  A  newspaper 
reaches  a  hundred  people  where  a  pulpit 
reaches  one,  and  if  a  man  has  a  message 
of  any  importance  he  ought  to  burn  to 
give  it  to  the  world.  And  a  me&sage  he 
must  have.  The  sermon  is  the  centre 
of  the  Sunday  service,  which  is  the  cen- 
tre of  the  church  week.  The  preaching 
must  be  distinctive.  People  will  not  sup- 
port a  new  movement  that  has  nothing 
new  about  it,  and  outside  of  the  ancient 
New  England  churches,  which  are  a  part 
of  the  status  quo.  Unitarian  Church&s 
are  almost  everywhere  new.  Leaders 
must  know  where  they  are  going  if  they 
expect  people  to  follow  them.  Some 
preaching  makes  one  think  that  the 
preacher  himself  is  quite  at  sea,  and  his 
message  a  fog  bank  to  him. 

(b)  the  personal  contact  with  people. 
If  the  minister  does  not  do  "calling," 
somebody  else  must  do  it,  and  if  he  does, 
someone  else  must  help.  People  wish  to 
know  that  "somebody  cares."  Espe- 
cially is  this  true  of  the  aged,  the  sick, 
the  stranger,  those  kept  at  home  in  one 
way  and  another.  This  human,  personal 
element  cannot  be  left  out  and  the  church 
remain  humanly  serviceable  in  a  large 
way. 

(c)  Work  with  children.  Either  di- 
rected religious  study  in  the  home,  with 
the  parents  as  teachers,  which  in  some 
respects  is  ideal,  or  else  a  Sunday  School 
that  makes  the  church  of  real  service  to 
child  life,  is  necessary,  or  the  church  is 
but  a  fraction  of  a  church.  This  is  one 
of  our  hardest  problems  in  almost  all  the 
Unitarian  Churches,  but  we  must  not 
blame  the  community  for  the  shortcom- 
ings that  are  ours.  We  must  measure 
up  to  the  demands  of  wholeness  and  hu- 
man serviceableness. 

(d)  Social  life.  The  house  of  God 
should  be  the  house  of  friends,  people 
must  somehow  become  acquainted,  and 
picnics,  annual  dinners,  entertainments, 
hospitality  at  the  church  door,  or  other 
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ways  suitable  to  the  people  and  the  com- 
munity, must  be  provided  that  the  social 
life  be  not  starved.  Exclusive  spirits 
cannot  go  to  heaven,  for  it  is  a  social 
place, — here  or  hereafter.  A  small  clique 
may  be  found  in  a  community  that  can 
form  a  small  church  without  hospitality 
and  sociability,  but  the  larger  work  of  a 
Unitarian  Church  in  a  community  can 
not  be  done  without  including  the  type 
of  people  in  whom  the  social  nature  is 
more  highly  developed,  people  who  like 
warmth,  whole-heartedness,  inclusi\'e- 
ness,  friendliness,  neighborliness.  The 
church  is  here  to  break  up  the  isolation 
and  withdrawnness  of  petty  living,  and 
to  bring  us  out  into  larger  places  and 
more  sympathetic  ways  of  life. 

(e)  The  business  side  of  the  church. 
Our  churches  are  suffering  in  many 
places  because  they  have  no  business 
side,  or  what  they  do  is  more  an  accident 
than  an  intention.  Where  is  the  budget? 
Where  is  the  personal  appeal?  Where 
is  the  division  of  duties?  Where  is  ef- 
ficiency? Is  the  money  side  of  the 
church  everybody's  business  and  there- 
fore nobody's?  It  is  best  that  it  be  not 
the  minister's  business.  No  minister  can 
do  his  best  for  people  if  he  ever  has  to 
ask  them  personally  for  money,  but  every 
minister  can  know  something  about  the 
financial  methods  or  lack  of  methods  in 
his  church,  and,  if  he  is  capable,  he  can 
be  a  good  guide  or  assistant.  How  many 
business  men  would  let  their  businesses 
be  carried  on  as  their  churches  are  car- 
ried on  ?  Nothing  better  proves  the  re- 
ligiousness of  men  that  that  mismanagi  - 
ment  does  not  kill  more  churches. 

(f)  The  public  service  of  the  church. 
Is  your  church  promoting  tolerance  and 
free  speech,  is  it  bringing  people  to- 
gether for  the  community's  good  in 
causes  which  do  not  mean  dollars  or 
members  to  the  church,  but  which  are 
truly  unselfish?  Is  your  I^nitarian 
Church  true  to  the  noble  Unitarian  tra- 
dition of  public  service?  Is  your  minis- 
ter a  minister  "at  a  church  to  a  city," 
or  just  the  chaplain  of  a  private  religious 
club?  Does  your  church  help  to  stari; 
needed  social  endeavors?  Does  it  en- 
courage public  servants  who  are  doing 
good  work  by  giving  them  an  occasional 
hearing  and  a  friendly  word  of  appre- 
ciation ? 


If  your  church  is  omitting  two  of  these 
six  fields  of  its  activity,  or  three,  or  even 
one.  had  you  not  better  set  your  house 
in  order  before  complaining  too  loudly 
of  the  indifference  of  JMr.  Hard-to- 
Convince? 

Now,  if  any  reader  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian thinks  that  the  Fresno  Chvireh 
miLst  be  perfect  to  justify  such  an  article 
from  its  minister,  let  his  mind  be  dis- 
abused. The  Fresno  Church  is  one  of 
the  church  problems  of  our  Unitarian 
movement  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  along 
with  others.  But  it  is  a  help  in  solving 
your  problems  to  face  them  frankly.  If 
any  reader  thinks  that  money  is  made 
too  prominent  in  this  article,  let  him  re- 
member that  the  writer  has  merely  kept 
to  his  text,  which  was,  "How  shall  our 
churches  learn  to  pay  their  way?"  It 
is  an  exceedingly  elemental  and  funda- 
mental question  which  we  too  often 
vainlv  trv   to   brush   aside. 


The  Essential  of  a  Perfect 
Church 

Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Abraham  Lincoln  once  said:  "When 
any  church  will  inscribe  over  its  altar, 
as  its  sole  qualification  for  membership, 
the  Savior's  condensed  statement  of  the 
substance  of  both  law  and  gospel,  'Thou 
shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all 
thy  heart  and  with  all  thy  soul  and 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  thy  neighbor  as 
thyself,'  that  church  will  I  join  with  all 
my  heart  and  all  my  soul." 

I  cite  these  words  of  Lincoln  to  illus- 
trate and  make  plain  a  situation  which 
obtains  throughout  Christendom.  It  is 
as  true  now  as  it  was  50  years  ago  that 
many  men  of  earnest  character,  genuine 
religious  faith  and  true  devotion  are  as 
unable  as  Lincoln  was  to  join  a  church  ; 
because  like  Lincoln  they  know  of  none 
who.se  tests  of  membership  for  minister 
or  people  do  not  constitute  a  barrier  to 
conscience  for  those  who  eainiot  accede 
to  those  tests;  because  they  feel  that 
the  issue  touches  their  personal  verac- 
ity, and  they  feel  that  a  man  is  more 
of  a  Christian  who  for  con.seience's  sake 
is  outside  the  visible  church  than  in- 
side at  the  cast  of  any  conformity 
which  his  conscience  does  not  approve; 
because  thev   feel   that   it   is  of  the   es- 
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sence  of  Christianity  that  conscience 
should  be  sovereign. 

This  explains,  in  part  at  least,  why  a 
great  many  men  who  ought  to  be  mem- 
bers of  a  church  are  unchurched  and 
adrift,  and  why  many  others  are  sore 
perplexed  as  to  the  sincerity  of  their 
standing. 

Oh  the  other  hand,  the  forces  of  or- 
ganized religion  that  distrust  freedom, 
do  so  with  honesty  of  purpose  and,  as 
they  believe,  in  the  interest  of  vital  es- 
sentials that  they  fear  might  be  put  in 
jeopardy. 

Between  the  forces  favorable  to  free 
advance  (sometimes  no  doubt  too  rapid 
and  reckless),  and  the  forces  which, 
speaking  from  my  own  point  of  view, 
would  restrain  and  retard,  there  has 
come  about  a  sort  of  impasse  or  dead- 
lock. And  lest  this  siuation  become 
hopeless,  all  who  have  the  cause  of 
Christ  and  his  Church  at  heart,  all  who 
fervently  de.sire  a  true  inward  and  or- 
ganic unity  of  that  church  and  all  who 
are  sincerely  devoted  to  the  spiritual 
welfare  and  advancement  of  man  ought 
to  consider  thoughtfully,  penitently, 
sacrificially,  the  state  of  the  church — 
speaking  in  the.  most  general  way,  but 
if  you  prefer — of  the  churches. 

This  sermon  invites  such  considera- 
tion. But  I  do  not  here  elaborate  upon 
the  defects  of  the  churches.  ]\Iy  aim  is 
rather  to  speak  constructively,  to  in- 
quire what  are  the  ideals  of  a  perfect 
church.  Are  there  essentials  without 
which  no  church  can  reach  perfection? 
If  so,  what  are  they? 

But  before  proceeding  I  ought  to  ac- 
knowledge that  no  one  can  follow  me 
any  farther  in  this  argument  if  he  will 
not  agree  that  all  churches  are  imper- 
fect, including  his  own,  and  if  he  will 
not  agree  that  other  churches  than  his 
own  may  embody  principles  for  which 
martyrs  have  suffered  and  may  en- 
shrine memories  and  hopes,  ideas  arid 
ideals,  that  ought  never  to  be  surren- 
dered and  without  which  the  whole 
would  forever  be  incomplete. 

From  this  point  of  view,  the  remain- 
der of  what  I  shall  say  readily  divides 
into  three  heads — when  I  affirm  my 
hearty  approval  of  the  opening  words 
of  a  recent  article  by  Dr.  Dugald  Mac- 


fadyn  in  the  Constructive  Quarterly: 
"To  be  permanent  a  church  must  be 
catholic ;  to  be  alive  it  must  be  evan- 
gelical ;  to  be  progressive  it  must  be 
free" — for  surely  permanency,  life  and 
progress  are  essentials  for  the  perfect- 
ing of  the  church  if  the  church  is  at 
heart  what  we  believe  it  to  be. 

I  proceed  to  take  up  these  three 
points,  premising  that  I  shall  be  unable 
in  the  brief  time  permitted  me  to  elab- 
orate the  argument.  I  shall  let  a  few 
paragraphs  under  each  head  suffice — 
paragraphs  which  I  trust  will  be  good 
starting  points  for  further  thinking 
upon  your  part. 

1.  "To  be  permanent  a  church  must 
be  catholic." 

Some  of  my  Protestant  hearers  will 
be  shocked  at  my  use  of  the  word  cath- 
olic. I  judge  from  anonymous  letters 
that  I  receive  now  and  then  that  there 
are  some  men  who  would  rather  perish 
than  wear  an  amulet  and  yet  shy  at  the 
word  catholic  as  if  it  had  the  evil  eye! 

Now  the  word  catholic  is  a  perfectly 
good  English  word,  derived  from  the 
Greek,  and  means  general  or  universal. 
It  is  usually  more  appropriate  and  ap- 
plicable than  the  word  general,  asso- 
ciated as  the  latter  is  with  sundry  ob- 
jects from  army  officer  to  anything,  or 
than  the  word  universal,  associated  with 
everything  from  the  universe  itself  to 
the  latest  meat-mincer  or  washing-ma- 
chine. Nor,  so  far  as  I  know  does  any 
church  claim  a  monopoly  of  the  word. 
The  Roman  Catholics  acknowledge  the 
catholicity  of  the  Greek  Catholics,  and 
the  Angelicans  acknowledge  the  cath- 
olicity of  both  Roman  and  Greek 
branches.  And  to  allay  all  further 
doubts,  I  hasten  to  say  that  the  author 
of  the  quotation  I  am  discussing  is  a 
Congregational  clergyman.  Now  is  it 
not  true  that  if  a  church  is  to  possess 
that  essential  of  perfection  which  we 
have  named  as  permanency  it  must  be 
catholic?  Surely  permanency  is  impos- 
sible without  universality.  A  perma- 
nent church  must  meet  universal  human 
need,  the  total  human  problem,  not 
under  the  aspect  of  the  present  moment 
alone,  but  in  all  time.  Nor  may  it 
rightly  a.ssume  that  the  most  universal 
truth  would   be   that  irreducible   mini- 
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mum  of  belief  to  which  a  thousand  bil- 
lion Toms,  Dicks  and  Harrys  could  agree 
to  off  hand. 

To  be  truly  catholic  a  church  must 
face  the  whole  of  truth,  unafraid  to  re- 
ject the  false,  however  venerable,  equal- 
ly unafraid  to  cling  to  and  conserve  the 
true  and  significant  however  ancient. 

To  be  truly  catholic  a  church  must  be 
conscious  of  a  corporate  spiritual  life 
outlasting  the  passing  day,  and  not  to 
be  measured  in  terms  of  calendar  or 
clock. 

Churches  commonly  called  catholic 
reckon  readily  with  the  past.  To  be 
truly  catholic  they  must  reckon  also 
with  the  future. 

If  a  church  holds  itself  together  by 
force  or  compulsion,  or  if  it  is  born  in 
controversy,  or  if  it  comes  into  exist- 
ence as  an  organization  to  meet  some 
passing  mood  of  a  transition  age,  if  it 
specializes  in  only  one  kind  of  human 
problem,  and  above  all  if  its  plea  is  self- 
ish or  superstitious,  it  surely  lacks  or  is 
likely  to  lack  some  of  the  attributes 
without  which  it  cannot  be  finally  and 
perfectly  catholic,  and  without  which  it 
cannot  be  permanent  except  as  it  strives 
in  spite  of  its  defects  to  approach  the 
perfection  of  its  own  hidden  and  cen- 
tral ideals. 

The  more  nearly  catholic,  the  more 
nearly  permanent;  and  the  more  nearly 
permanent  the  more  nearly  perfect  a 
church  will  be. 

Second — "To  be  alive  a  church  must 
be  evangelical." 

I  am  confident  that  many  of  my  lib- 
eral friends  will  object  to  the  word 
evangelical.  In  their  minds  it  is  apt 
to  be  associated  (alas,  not  without  some 
justification)  too  exclusively  with  com- 
mercialized gospel-mongers  and  get- 
rich-quick  promoters  of  salvation — 
more  or  less  reckless  intinerants  who 
are  the  ackno\vI('<lged  bane  of  churches 
in  rural  districts  and  smaller  towns 
and  an  outstanding  scandal  in  some  re- 
spects everywhere. 

But  again  I  must  plead  for  the  word 
evangelical  as  I  plead  for  the  word 
catholic.  It  is  too  good  a  word  to  lose ! 
Like  the  word  catholic,  it  ought  to  be 
"music  to  our  ears."  If  liberals  do  not 
wish  to  have  their  word  freedom  looked 


upon  askance  and  with  antipathy  and 
fear,  they  must  begin  by  trying  to  un- 
derstand and  to  do  justice  to  the  heart 
of  meaning  and  the  wealth  of  truth  in 
the  words  catholic  and  evangelical. 

It  is  a  happy  augury  that  free  Chris- 
tian churches  are  becoming  increasingly 
animated  by  (evangelical  motive  and  are 
increasingly  putting  forth  evangelic  ef- 
fort. We  have  been  notoriously  lacking 
in  this  regard;  and  we  shall  fail  again 
if  we  mistake  mere  denominational 
propaganda  for  the  true  evangelical 
spirit.  That  spirit,  whatever  may  be 
our  differences  of  belief  about  religious 
truth,  is  nothing  less  than  a  veritable 
prayer  and  passion  and  toil  for  the  re- 
demption and  nurture  of  the  spiritual 
life  of  man  and  society.  Who,  in  any 
church,  will  concede  that  we  can  ever 
have  too  much  of  that? 

To  be  evangelical  is  to  seek  and  save 
the  lost,  and  to  fortify  and  inspire  the 
found.  To  do  these  two  things  is  for  a 
church  to  live.  To  fail  to  do  these  two 
things  is  to  die. 

To  be  perfect,  nay,  even  to  aspire  to- 
ward perfection,  a  church  nuist  be 
alive.  But  to  be  alive  it  must  be  evan- 
gelical. 

Third — "To  be  progressive  a  church 
must  be  free." 

Professor  George  Burnham  Foster  has 
said,  in  effect,  that  one  of  the  perfec- 
tions of  Christianity  is  its  perfectibility. 
What  does  this  mean,  but  that  the  pos- 
sibility of  progress  is  one  of  the  essen- 
tials of  a  perfect  church?  But  as  sure- 
ly as  progress  is  essential  to  perfecti(m, 
so  surely  is  freedom  requisite  for  prog- 
ress. 

The  "modernist"  movement  in  all  or- 
thodox churches,  Protestant  and  Cath- 
olic, has  been  in  its  best  aspect  a  more 
or  less  concerted  plea  for  intellectual 
liberty. 

The  forms  of  belief,  the  formularies 
of  organization,  system  and  otfice,  the 
tests  of  membershij).  an*  all  liable  to 
human  error  in  their  matter  and  in 
their  application.  The  Living  Spirit — 
that  alone,  in  any  final  sense,  is  perfect. 
Loyalty  to  that  may  often  require  re- 
jection of  antiquated  eri'or.  Intellect- 
ual fettei's  are  intoh'rablc.  AVe  are  ad- 
jured tt)  love  the  Lord  <iur  God  with  all 
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our  mind,  as  well  as  with  all  our  heart 
and  soul  and  strength.  We  are  willing 
to  submit  our  minds  to  the  spirit  that 
Ave  believe  seeks  to  guide  and  inspire  the 
church,  but  we  are  not  willing  to  submit 
to  the  very  human  person  and  the  very 
human  creeds  that  undertake  to  state 
in  irrevocable  terms  the  facts  about 
which  honest  and  intelligent  men  must 
of  necessity  differ  from  age  to  age  as 
knowledge  grows  from  more  to  more. 

A  church  cannot  progress,  in  some 
important  particulars,  unless  it  is  free ; 
unless  freedom  of  thought  is  not  only 
allowed  but  encouraged ;  unless  a  pre- 
mium, rather  than  a  discount,  is  placed 
upon  the  utmost  sincerity — the  lack  of 
which  anywhere  is  bad,  in  religion  a 
calamity — a  sincerity  which  is  difficult 
if  not  impossible  for  many  minds  under 
any  forms  of  official  authority  or  literal 
and  stereotyped  infallibilities  that  block 
the  free  motion  of  a  reasonable  mind. 

In  pleading  for  freedom  from  fixed 
standards  of  doctrine  as  essential  to  a 
perfect  church,  I  am  not  asking  for 
any  unchartered  freedom.  I  am  plead- 
ing that  charters  be  altered  so  that  the 
freedom  of  all  may  be  guaranteed. 

I  am  not  pleading  for  license  or  for 
anarchy  or  for  unchartered  idiosyncracy 
or  for  acute  paranoia.  I  leave  these  to 
the  civil  law.  I  acknowledge  that  he 
who  does  not  voluntarily  submit  to 
something  is  liable  to  become  the  invol- 
untary victim  of  anything!  Only  that 
submission,  not  to  be  bondage,  must  be 
a  submission  to  the  Highest.  Such  an 
act  of  submission  of  the  mind — yes,  of 
the  whole  soul — is  the  highest  act  of 
freedom  of  which  man  is  capable.  To- 
ward a  church,  if  that  church  would  be 
progressive,  it  ought  to  be  a  submission 
not  to  letter,  form  or  officer,  but  to  an 
imperishable  Spirit;  and  that  must  be 
the  Highest  Spirit ;  and  to  a  Christian 
that  is  the  Spirit  of  the  Highest  in 
Christ  and  in  his  Church — alas,  and  as 
I  must  believe,  not  yet  the  Church  Vis- 
ible, but  the  Chuch  Invisible — the  Spir- 
it of  the  beloved  and  loyal  community 
of  earth  and  heaven ! 

If  every  church  could  come  to  some 
such  catholicity,  evangelic  spirit  and 
true  freedom,  as  I  have  tried,  however 
inadequately,  to  set  forth,  creeds  would 


become  monuments  to  progress  to  be 
used  and  valued  for  their  history  and 
for  their  witness  to  faith  in  their  own 
day  and  epoch,  sacraments  would  be  for 
many  a  soul  more  really  what  they  are, 
officers  would  be  not  masters  but  serv- 
ers of  the  people,  and  freedom  would  be 
justified  of  her  martyrs! 

Evidence  comes  to  me  almost  daily 
that  thinking  men,  heretofore  indiffer- 
ent or  rejecting,  are  changing  in  their 
feeling  about  religion.  The  world- 
tragedy  has  overwhelmed  all  their  outer 
walls  and  put  their  naked  souls  at  bay. 
They  must  oa^ti  themselves  vanquished 
or  else  acknowledge  that  life  is  more 
than  meat.  They  are  forced  to  think 
with  ncAv  units.  They  are  getting  some 
inkling  of  what  it  is  ''to  bet  one's  life 
there  is  a  God."  There  is  many  a  man 
who  never  in  the  world  would  join  a 
church  if  to  do  so  his  conscience  must 
capitulate,  and  who  never  could  be 
scared  into  church  membership  by 
threat  of  physical  torment  hereafter, 
and  who  never  could  be  lured  into 
church  membership  by  hope  of  reward 
in  material  wealth,  physical  health  or 
social  standing.  But  that  same  man  is 
finding  himself  at  last  and  discerning 
at  last  the  central  intention  and  signifi- 
cance of  the  Christian  Church,  its  heart 
and  soul.  He  has  come  to  the  point  in 
his  life  where  he  hates  to  live  any 
longer  and  would  hate  to  die,  without 
any  act  or  sign  upon  his  part  that  shall 
testify  on  which  side  he  stands  in  the 
age-long  struggle  toward  perfect  hu- 
man character  and  toward  perfect  re- 
lations between  one  and  another,  in 
home,  in  industry  and  commerce,  and 
in  the  world-order;  in  the  age-long 
striving  toward  a  communion  with 
Heaven  in  thought  and  deed  that  shall 
touch  with  altar-glow  the  world  of 
Nature  and  the  life  of  man  ! — And  then 
he  seeks  a  church  and  fellowship  and 
too  often  comes  upon  a  barbed-wire  en- 
tanglement that  makes  membership  for 
him  impossible. 

God  speed  the  day  of  the  perfect 
church — permanent,  alive  and  progres- 
sive ;  catholic,  evangelical,  free ! 


Know  prudent,  cautious  self  control 
Is  wisdom's  root.  — Burns, 
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A  New  War  Problem 

By  Ada  Wallace  Unruh,  Portland,  Oregon 

A  camp  of  soldiers  watching  bridges 
and  tunne'ls  along  a  trans-continental 
line  or  a  vital  industry  that  is  menaced — 
soldiers  who  are  young,  fine  looking 
virile  boys  no  better,  no  worse,  than  the 
average  brave,  happy-go-lucky,  thought- 
less American  lad,  educated  in  the  non- 
essentials, ignorant  as  a  baby  in  essen- 
tials— all  in  natty  uniforms  that  follow 
every  curve  of  the  superb  forms ;  a  near- 
by town  with  numbers  of  adolescent  girls, 
winsome  and  attractive,  no  better,  no 
worse  than  the  average  American  girl ; 
educated  as  girls  of  her  age  are  in  non- 
essentials, ignorant  and  irresponsible  as 
a  butterfly  in  essentials — mothers  but  a 
trifle  more  intelligent  in  the'  matter  of 
the  most  vital  problems  their  sons  and 
daughters  must  face — the  whole  village 
alive  with  that  emotional  enthusiasm 
which  constitutes  the  first  stirrings  of 
what  will  be  real  patriotic  zeal  later 
•  when  it  will  look  out  through  tear-filled 
eyes  from  gaunt,  hungry,  suffering  faces 
and  cling  with  long-drawn,  almost  im- 
possible sacrifice  to  a  Nation's  honor. 
In  ten  thousand  American  localities  these 
are  the  familiar  elements  of  the  most 
perplexing  problem  of  the  world's  sad 
j       war  today. 

Add  to  this  the  ever  present  sex  prob- 
lem of  which  we  know  next  to  nothing 
save  a  few  seemingly  unrelated  and  un- 
explainable  facts,  F-A-C-T-S,  and  we 
have  a  Jiome  war  problem  fraught  with 
a  danger  grim  and  gaunt  that  almost 
makes  our  hearts  stand  still. 

What  student  of  psychology  will  tell 
us  what  is  the  charm  in  the  uniform 
which  makes  the  girl  who  is  all  dignity 
in  her  relations  with  the  civilian  ready 
to  make  street  acquaintance  with  the 
same  man  when  he  shall  have  donned  the 
uniform  ? 

As  in  the  material  world  chemical  ele- 
ments in  themselves  seemingly  innocent 
make*  a  poisonous  compound,  so  in  the 
human.  A  passing  smile  bi^tween  these 
two  —  our  soldier  boy  and  our  High 
School  girl;  a  morning's  greeting;  a  mo- 
ment's conversation;  a  stro.ll  together 
down  a  town  block;  a  lingering  chat  in 
the  town  park  as  the  .shadows  fall ;  a 
more   than    ordinarily    long    handclasp ; 


a  frolic  at  the  camp  with  others ;  a  lone 
walk  in  a  wood.sy  lane;  a  secret  try.st, 
another  and  still  another — then  the  com- 
pany moves  on  and  a  sad  young  girl 
broods  in  silence  till  the  passing  days 
force  upon  her  the  certainty  of  the  fatal 
truth,  and  soon  another  unmarried 
mother  of  a  "  war  baby ' '  is  added  to  the 
pitiful  group  left  in  the  locality  of  every 
military  camp ;  while  a  young  soldier 
".somewhere  in  France"  now  and  then 
regrets — but  not  too  .sadly;  for.  to  the 
average  man  the  girl  who  is  easy  to  make 
acquaintance  is  worthy  to  bear  the  re- 
sults. 

Here  is  our  home  prohlem.  It  is  in- 
evitable. It  is  already  with  us  and  the 
results  will  continue  to  follow  as  .surely 
as  the  night  follows  the  day.  until  par- 
ents, teachers  and  public-spirited  people 
everywhere  waken  from  their  culpable 
apathy  and  unite  in  an  aggressive  effort 
for  the  enlightenment  and  protection  of 
both  boys  and  girls. 


The  Faith  of  the  Poets 

God   help  us   do  our  duty  and  not  shrink! 
And  trust   in  heaven  humbly  for'  the  rest. 

— Owen   Meredith. 

Behind  the  dim  unknown 

Standeth  God   within   the  shadow. 
Keeping  watch  above  his  own. 

— Lowell. 

From  transient  evil  I  do  trust 

That  we  a  final  good  shall  draw; 
That  in  confusion,  death,  and  dust. 

Are  light  and  law. 

— Alice  Car)). 

And  all  is  well,  tho '   faith  and  form 
Be  sundered   in  the   night   of   fear ; 
Well  roars  the  storm  to  those  that  hear 

A  deeper  voice  across  the  storm. 

— Tennyson. 

Strong   grows   the   oak   in  the  sweeping  storm, 
Safely  the  flower  sleeps  under  the  snow; 

And  the  farmer's   hearth   is  never  warm 
Till  the  cold  wind  starts  to  blow. 

—J.  G.  HoUand. 

Heaven  over-arches  you  and  me. 

And  all  earth's  gardens  and  her  graves; 

Look  up  with  me  until  we  see 

The  day  break  and  the  shailows  flee. 

Christina  Bossetti. 

My  real  self  has  yet   to  come  fortli. 

It  shall  yet  march  forth  o 'ermastering  till  all 
lies  beneath  me ; 

It  shall  yet  stand  up  the  soldier  of  unques- 
tioned  victorv.  — fValt    JVhitman. 
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Ordination  Service  of  Rev.  Hur- 
ley Begun,  U.  S.  A.  A.  C. 

By  Eev.  Earl  H.  Weed,  U.  S.  A.  A.  C. 

On  Sunday,  August  5th,  at  M'ount 
Gretna,  Pennsylvania,  occurred  the  or- 
dination of  Rev.  Hurley  Begun.  Mr. 
Begun  was  formerly  a  student  at  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  ]Minis- 
try,  but  is  at  present  enlisted  in  Sec- 
tion 115,  one  of  the  three  sections  of 
the  University  of  California  contingent 
of  the  United  States  Army  Ambulance 
Corps  novv^  located  at  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mr.  Begun  had  arranged  with  the 
Rev.  William  L.  Sullivan  of  All  Souls' 
Church  of  New  York,  who  is  spending 
his  vacation  at  ]\Iount  Gretna,  to  con- 
duct the  service  and  pi-each  the  conse- 
cration sermon. 

The  occasion  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  every  one  present.  The 
service  was  held  on  the  veranda  of 
the  summer  home  of  Mr.  Garvin,  a 
strong  lay  worker  of  the  church  of 
Our  Father  of  Lancaster,  and  a  trustee 
of  ]\Ieadville  College.  It  was  a  very 
simple  yet  a  very  unique  event.  It  was 
unique  to  have  one  clad  in  military 
uniform  present  himself  for  ordination. 
It  was  exceedingly  attractive  in  place 
and  surroundings.  ]\lount  Gretna  is  a 
beautiful  little  hamlet  of  summer  cot- 
tages snugly  nestled  away  under  the 
heavily  leaved  oaks  of  the  thickly  wood- 
ed foothill  country  of  eastern  Pennsyl- 
vania. Its  beauty  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  luxuriant  growth  of  ferns,  wild 
flowers  and  the  delicate  green  of  the 
young  growth  of  little  pines  and  baby 
oaks.  As  we  assembled  it  seemed  that 
all  nature  had  put  herself  on  record 
for  a  perfect  day.  The  bright  August 
sun  did  not  beat  down  in  a  blazing 
glare  but  rather  shone  in  sympathetic 
approval  upon  the  scene.  The  densely 
leaved  treetops  swayed  gently  in  a  slow 
breeze.  Occasionally  a  large  green  leaf 
came  floating  down  from  somewhere, 
flickering  hesitatingly  in  and  out 
through  the  blotches  of  sunshine  and 
shadow,  as  if  reluctant  to  leave  its  lofty 
home.  It  was  into  this  enchanted  wood- 
land echoing  with  the  song  of  contented 
birds,  fragrant  with  wild  flowers,  speak- 


ing inspiration  from  every  bird's  song, 
leaf  and  blossom,  into  this  Holy  of 
Holies  of  Nature's  own  Cathedral,  we 
assembled  for  the  quiet  service  of  con- 
secration. 

Mr.  Sullivan 's  sermon  was  very  ear- 
nest, helpful,  and  uplifting,  filled  with 
timely  suggestion  and  spiritual  inspira- 
tion. His  many  years  in  the  Christian 
service  have  given  him  a  breadth  of 
sympathy  and  a  keen  insight  into  the 
experience  of  humanity.  It  was  out  of 
his  abundant  experience  that  he  strong- 
ly emphasized  two  essentials  for  the 
Christian  ministry.  The  primary  thing 
in  the  minister's  life  is  consecration. 
In  entering  the  ministry  one  must  give 
himself  with  complete  self-forgetfulness 
to  his  work.  Mr.  Sullivan  defined  con- 
secration by  saying  that  when  one  is 
wholly  consecrated  he  no  longer  belongs 
to  himself  but  to  the  cause  to  which 
he  has  dedicated  himself.  Thus  the 
minister  belongs  to  his  people,  the  sick, 
the  grief-laden,  the  spiritually  dis- 
tressed, to  all  these  the  minister  must 
give  his  sympathy  and  his  love.  To 
maintain  his  spirit  of  consecration  the 
minister  must  keep  his  own  spirit  con- 
stantly rekindled  by  fellowship  with  the 
living  spirit  of  the  Father.  Just  as 
consecration  is  the  first  essential,  so 
this  demand  for  renewed  spiritual  life 
is  the  second  essential.  From  the  close 
application  of  thase  two  principles  de- 
depends  the  usefulness  and  power  of  a 
minister's    life. 

While  the  sermon  was  powerful  with 
its  clear  thoughtful  words  of  counsel 
and  advice  even  more  powerful  was 
the  impact  of  the  speaker's  rich  sym- 
pathetic spirit  on  the  spirits  of  those 
who  listened.  Standing  by  a  table  over 
which  lay  a  beautiful  silk  flag,  he  de- 
picted vividly  the  spirit  of  consecration 
as  seen  by  those  who  gave  us  our  first 
freedom,  and  as  also  revealed  in  the 
lives  of  those  who  down  through  the 
centuries  have  given  their  lives  as  proof 
of  their  consecration  to  their  ideals. 
The  thought  was  made  still  more  real 
by  the  graphic  presentation  of  the  tur- 
moil in  Europe.  ^iangled  and  torn 
bodies,  months  of  torturous  hardships, 
widows  and  fatherless  children  all  are 
evidence  of  the   power  which  consecra- 
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tion  to  ideals  holds  over  the  lives  of 
men.  As  Mr.  Sullivan  spoke  the  faces 
of  all  seemed  lit  with  the  holy  spirit 
of  love,  and  each  responded  by  an  un- 
spoken resolve  to  renew  his  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  the  cause  of  humanity  for 
which  so  many  are  giving  their  lives. 

Following  Mr.  Sullivan's  sermon  Mr. 
Garvin  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  laity. 
II is  remarks  centered  about  the  general 
theme  of  what  is  expected  of  a  minister 
by  his  people.  In  brief  he  must  be 
honest,  able  to  speak  with  authority 
and  to  give  assurance  of  immortality. 
People  want  to  feel  that  their  minister 
speaks  with  the  sincerity  and  honesty 
of  his  own  convictions. 

Following  Mr.  Garvin's  speech  the 
service  closed  with  singing  "America" 
and  the  benediction  given  by  the  new 
minister.  Thus  did  we  bid  whom  we 
have  come  to  love  Godspeed.  Him 
whose  love  for  humanity  has  become 
a  passion,  whose  vision  a  flaming  torch, 
in  whose  spirit  is  seen  the  likeness  of 
the  Father's,  to  him,  there  in  the  quiet 
solitude  of  that  beautiful  Sabbath  aft- 
ernoon, we  bade  Godspeed  as  he  re- 
consecrated his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
Father  through  serving  his  fellow-men. 


General  Conference  in  Montreal 

Among  the  speakers  at  the  General 
Conference,  in  the  Church  of  the  Mes- 
hiah,  Montreal,  September  25-28.  the 
names  of  ex-President  Taft  and  Prime 
Minister  Sir  Robert  Horden  of  Ottawa 
indicate  both  the  international  charac- 
ter of  the  meetings  and  the  notable 
attractiveness  of  the  program  as  a 
whole. 

A  preacher  will  come  oversea."?  to 
deliver  the  opening  sermon  on  the  25th, 
Rev.  Stanley  A.  Mellor,  B.  A.,  Ph.  D., 
of  Liverpool,   England. 

Mr.  Taft,  president  of  the  Confer- 
ence, will  deliver  his  address  the  next 
morning,  and  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  will  report,  as  chairman  of  the 
Council.  Rev.  William  L.  Sullivan  will 
give  a  theological  papei-,  with  discussion 
opened  by  Prof.  Harry  A.  Overstreet. 
The  Alliance  luncheon  will  be  held 
Wednesday  noon.  Mi.ss  Lucy  Lowell, 
president,  will  preside.     There  will  be  a 


ministers'  and  a  laymen's  luncheon 
also.  On  AVednesday  evening  Mr.  Taft 
will  present  an  Internaticmal  Peace 
Program,  and  addresses  will  follow  in 
behalf  of  the  I'nited  States  by  Prof. 
Colby  of  .MeGill  Tniversity,  and  of  the 
Dominion  of  Canada,  by  Sir  Robert 
Borden. 

The  communion  service  will  be  con- 
ducted by  Rev.  Dr.  Howard  N.  Brown 
on  Thursday  morning.  "Religious 
Education"  will  be  the  .subject  of  the 
meeting  following.  John  A.  Fitch  of 
the  ^^urveu  staff  will  .speak  Thursday 
evening  on  "Industrial  Relations,"  and 
Frederick  Almy,  Buffalo,  president  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Charities 
and  Correction,  on  "Abolition  of  Pov- 
erty." Mr.  Thomas  .Mott  Osborne  and 
Prof.  Anna  Garlin  Spencer  are  also  on 
the  evening's  program,  the  general  .sub- 
ject being  "Applied  Chri.stianity." 

Canadian  Day,  Friday,  will  include 
addresses  by  Mr.  Petursson  of  Winni- 
peg, Dr.  Westwood  of  Winnipeg.  :\Ir. 
Irvine  of  Calgary,  of  the  Unitarian 
forces  in  Canada,  on  the  work  of  the 
church;  Dr.  F.  H.  Sexton  of  the  .Mili- 
tary Hospitals  Commission  of  Xova 
Scotia,  on  "'Vocational  Training  for  the 
Returned  Soldier";  and  Prof.  William 
Alexander  of  Edmonton,  on  "Unitar- 
ianism  and  the  New  Democracy."  The 
impressive  ceremony  of  dedicating  the 
commemorative  tablet  will  take  place 
Friday  afternoon,  with  addresses  by 
Dr.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  and  Dr.  .Milton  L. 
Hersey  of  IMontreal.  The  Unitarian 
Proclamati(m  will  make  a  stirring  final 
meeting  Friday  evening,  the  speakers 
being  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton,  Rev.  E.  H. 
Reeman,  and  Rev.  S.  ^1.  Crothers.  D.  D. 

Ade(|uate  arrangements  have  been 
madi'  for  the  entertainment  of  the  dele- 
gates at   Hotel    Windsoi-. 


If  We  Knew 

If  I  knew  you  and  you  know  nie — 
If  both  of  U.S  eould  clearly  see. 
And  with  an  inner  sijjiit  divine 
The  meaning  of  your  iieart  and   miiu'. 
I'm  sure  that   we  would  differ  less 
And  clasp  our  hancls  in   friendliness; 
Our  thoughts  wouhl   i>leasantly  agree 
If   I  knew  you  and  you  knew  nie. 

— Nirtoti    Watrrniaii. 
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Partfir  Inttartan  §rl|nnl  for  llj^  UStntBlrg 

"Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare" 

President     -     -     -     Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  ley  church,  who  will  lecture  two  hours  a 

Secretary  to  Faculty  -  Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  ^/ggj.      He  will  give  a  COUrse  on  Applied 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION.  Lggjc  gncl  oiie  OH  lutroduction  to  Plato. 

Frank   E.    Kennell President  ^^other  addition  to  our  Faculty  is  Mr. 

Harry  Wilhelm  ^^-^^  -^^^^^-^   -     -     Secretary  ^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  University  of 

(Open  to'^Friemls'^irtlfe  School.)  California.    Last  term  Mr.  Mulhall  gave 

Chapel  11  A.  M.  US  a  series  of  most  interesting  lectures  on 

August   28 Mr.   Speight  the  Subject  of  genetics.   He  will  continue 

September  4 Dr.  Wilson  these  this  year  as  part  of  the  regular  cur- 
September  11 Mr   Kennell  ^.i^^^j^^j^    applying  his  conclusions  to  so- 

September   18 Miss   Kreps  .                     •            xt          m  ^^            +     n        i 

September  25      -      -      -      -      Mr.  Maxwell  cial    eugenics.      New    Testament    Greek 

this  year  is  in  the  hands  of  Dr.  W.  J. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  THE  FALL  TERM.  Wilsou,  of  the  Uuiversity  of  the  Pacific, 

Monday  San  Jose.     Later  in  the  term  we  will 

9-10 — Ethical  Basis  of  Religion.  have    with    US    the    Reverend    Charles 

10-11— History  of  Eeligions,  Evolution  of  Ee-  Frank     Russell.    of     Weston,    Massachu- 

i9_A^^T      1     ■  setts,   who   will    instruct   us   in    Church 

^^  ^           T      1  History  and  Pastoral  Charge. 

9-lO-Ethical  BasisT/ Eeligion.  The 'student    body    has    seen    similar 

10-11— Evolution  of  Eeligion.  changes.     Mr.  Bowden,  our  graduate  ot 

11-12— Chapel  Hour.  last  May,  has  been  called  to  the  church 

2-  3— Social  Eugenics.  at  Victoria,  B.  C.     Our  heartiest  wishes 

3.  4-New  Testament  Greek.  ^^  ^j^j^   ^^^    ^^^^  ^j^.^    Bowden   in   their 

, .    ,  ^  Wednesday  ^^^  work.    We  have  been  in  closest  touch 

l^:j;=E™h,t'jTEeligt'„'.''°°-  with  them  both  for  tl«  four  yea.,  of  Mr, 

11.12 Plato.  Bowden  s  study  wath  us,  and  they  leave 

2-  3 — Sociology,  International  Eelations.  a  place  behind  them  which  no  one  else 

3-  4— Pastoral  Theology.  can  fill,  but  we  are  content  in  the  cer- 

Thursday  tainty  that  the  work  they  have  gone  to 

9-10— Ethical  Basis  of  Eehgion.  ^^    -^    ^      ^^^^    ^^^^        Another    of    OUr 

10-11 — Evolution  of  Eehgion.  .i-tti        t->              i,            vaj- 

2-  3-Social  Eugenics.  students,  Hurley  Begun,  has  enlisted  in 
3.  4_New  Testament  Greek.  the  United  States  Ambulance  Corps  and 

Friday  is  now  in  training  at  Allentown,  Penn- 

9-10 — Sociology,  International  Eelations.  sylvania.       He    and    Earl    Weed    of    the 

3-  4— Pastoral  Theology.  Pacific  School  of  Religion,  who  joined 

the  same  unit,  are  taking  a  prominent 

Summer  has  passed — all  too  quickly,  part  in  the  weekly  religious  meetings  of 

some  of  us  think — and  now  "we're  back  the  camp.     They  have  also  formed  an 

again."     For  most  of  us,  though,  it  is  organization  of  the  theological  students 

not  "again."    The  school  has  seen  great  in  the  units  in  training  at  Allentown. 

changes,   and  there   are  many  familiar  ]\Ir.  Begun  was  recently  ordained  at  Mt. 

faces  gone  and  many  new  ones  in  their  Gretna,  Pennsylvania,  by  the  Reverend 

stead.     President  Wilbur  is  taking  part  W.   S.   Sullivan  of  All  Souls'   Church, 

of  a  long-deferred  sabbatical  leave,  and  New  York. 

during  the  first  term  will  be  in  Boston.  To  replace  these  absent  ones  we  have 
Most  of  his  time  will  be  devoted  to  work  this  term  six  new  members,  of  whom  the 
on  his  "History  of  Unitarianism. "     In  five  regular  students  all  are  candidates 
his  absence  the  direction   of  the  school  for  the  ministry.     They  are : 
will  be  in   the  care  of  Dr.  William   S.  Julia  Budlong,  Bismarck,  N.  D. 
Morgan.    Several  new  members  have  also  Irvin  E.  DeRoy,  San  Francisco, 
been  added  to  the  faculty.    We  are  very  William  Clarence  Maxwell,  San  Ma- 
fortunate  in  having  the  services  of  the  teo,  Cal. 
Reverend  H.  E.  B.  Speight  of  our  Berke-  Harry  Wilhelm,  Long  Beach,  Cal. 
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George  W.  Downing,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Leslie  Beardsley,  Seattle,  Wash. 

SPECIAL  STUDENT. 

Ruth  E.  Kennell  Berkeley,  Cal. 

And  so,  to  repeat,  we're  back  again, 
and  glad  to  be  back.  Surely  at  this  time 
there  has  risen  before  each  one  of  us  the 
question :  Why  am  I  here  ?  How  am  I 
justified  in  undertaking  these  studies? 
What  is  my  relation  to  world  plunged 
in  war?  And  we  are  here  because  we 
have  found  the  answer  to  this  query. 
We  feel  more  strongly  than  ever  before 
the  conviction  of  a  mission  for  each  one 
of  us.  Never,  it  seems,  has  there  been 
a  demand  so  vital  and  so  insistent  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry.  Never  has 
there  been  such  a  crying  need  for  the 
inspiration  of  a  religion  which  changes 
and  grows  with  a  changing  and  a  grow- 
ing world.  It  is  a  challenge  which  all 
ministers  are  called  to  meet,  and  which 
we  of  the  liberal  faith  are  best  prepared 
to  meet.  H.  K. 


iMiniatprtal  Mtteranrpfl 

The  Crusade 
Edward  Everett  Hale  said:  ''The 
business  of  the  Unitarian  churches  is 
to  unite  all  children  of  God  for  the 
bringing  in  of  His  Kingdom"  and 
Thomas  Starr  King  gave  memorable 
expression  to  our  social  gospel  when  he 
said:  "No  man  can  be  thoroughly 
redeemed  till  social  life  is  lifted,  till 
the  state  is  sound  and  noble,  till  hu- 
manity is  raised  up  and  saved."  If 
these  utterances  are  true  a  redemptive 
work  is  needed  to  supplement  the  edu- 
cational work  of  the  churches.  We 
are  not  only  citizens,  with  many  to 
tell  us  how  we  can  serve  the  state, 
but  also  members  of  a  society  com- 
mitted to  the  ennobling  of  the  state; 
not  only  members  of  the  race  responsive 
to  the  material  distress  of  humanity, 
but  also  members  of  a  church  which 
will  admit  no  individual  redeemed  till 
all  humanity  is  raised  ui>.  Shall  we 
not  more  jealously  than  ever  before 
guard  every  opportunity  we  have  to 
assemble  with  our  friends  of  conuncm 
purpose  for  the  deepening  of  our  own 
faith  and  hope  and  learn  together  in 
what   ways   of  service   we   can    express 


our  religion  of  love?  This  is  a  time 
when  men  and  women  of  serious  devo- 
tion to  the  best  things  in  life  need  to 
be  mobilized  to  safeguard  the  spiritual 
treasures  of  the  race.  Where  better 
than  in  the  churches  can  we  faster  and 
keep  alive  the  crusading  spirit  which 
unites  men  and  women  in  sacrifice, 
Mhether  it  be  in  production  or  in  con- 
servation, in  service  to  the  young  men 
and  women  endangered  by  the  disturb- 
ance of  normal  conditions  of  life,  in 
the  prevention  of  race  and  class  antipa- 
thies, in  the  enforcement  of  law,  in  the 
establishment  of  reforms,  in  relief  of 
non-combatants  at  home  and  abroad 
who  are  impoverished  by  the  war,  in 
safeguarding  the  rights  of  conscience, 
in  the  maintenance  of  strict  standards 
governing  the  employment  of  women 
and  children,  or  in  the  preparations 
needed  for  the  coming  world-effort  to 
prevent  war  in  future?  The  great  gains 
made  in  the  cause  of  education,  of 
social  progress,  and  of  economic  free- 
dom are  imperilled  in  time  of  war,  and 
one  of  the  spiritual  problems  facing 
the  nation  is  implied  in  the  question 
whether  we  can  not  only  cherish  these 
gains,  but  even  utilize  the  opportunity 
of  these  days  of  greater  seriousness  and 
sanity  to  establish  them  more  firmly 
and  extend  their  scope.  To  that  end 
we  need  the  open  mind  and  the  for- 
ward look,  we  need  the  heart  of  faith 
and  the  strong  hands  of  willing  service. 
These  come  to  us  by  no  hap{)y  chance — 
they  are  the  spiritual  fruits  of  spiritual 
cultivation.  They  cannot  exist  where 
there  is  suspicion  or  resentment,  where 
greed  seeks  its  own  enrichment,  where 
violence  is  offered  or  accepted  as  the 
tribunal,  where  selfishness  stays  the 
hand  from  service,  where,  in  short,  men 
neglect  God. 

"Great    and    fair    is    she.    our    land, 

High   of   heart   and   strong  of   hand; 

»«*  •»♦  •«« 

(irant  slie  climb  not  to  her  goal 
All-forgetful  of  the  Soul!  " 

Rev.  n.  E.  B.  Speight  in  Unity. 


Resorts 


The   air   for   the   wing   of  the   sparrow, 
The  nest  "for  the   robin   or  wren, 

But  only  the  path  that   is  narrow 

And  straight,  for  the  children  of  men. 
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The  Challeiige  of  Worship 

On  August  12th,  at  Portland.  Ore- 
gon, the  pulpit  of  the  Church  of  Our 
Father  was  filled  by  Rev.  Fred  Alban 
Weil,  brother-in-law  of  the  minister, 
and  son-in-law  of  the  minister  emeri- 
tus, who  was  an  interested  listener. 

With  "The  Challenge  of  Worship" 
as  his  topic,  he  made  a  stirring  plea  for 
greater  appreciation,  affirmation  and 
accomplishment  in  the  religious  life  of 
the  people. 

"They  that  worship  Him  must  wor- 
ship Him  in  spirit  and  in  truth," 
quoted  the  speaker,  in  urging  a  deeper 
appreciation  for  the  personal,  the  vital 
religion  and  worship.  "The  Father 
seeketh  such  to  worship  Him." 

"We  have  heard  much  about  conser- 
vation of  foods  and  materials,  but  there 
should  now  be  emphasized  that  we  have 
been  wasteful  along  other  lines.  I  mean 
the  spiritual. 

"True  religion  is  not  inspired  by 
fear.  Worship  should  be  voluntary," 
he  said,  "not  compulsory;  not  exclus- 
ive. Nature  worship  is  all  very  well. 
I  love  nature,  love  it  very  much ;  but 
worship  must  not  be  limited  to  seeing 
God  in  the  mirror  of  Nature.  There 
must  be  a  reflection  of  good  deeds  and 
a  good  life,  a  life  of  active  service 
for  us. 

"A  life  that  is  a  closed  corporation, 
a  life  with  the  'holier-than-thou'  aspect, 
will  not  accomplish  much.  The  mission 
of  man  and  of  worship  is  accomplish- 
ment. The  salvation  of  the  world  rests 
on  the  salvation  of  every  soul.  Let's 
do  our  part." 

In  speaking  of  the  war  and  existing 
conditions,  Mr.  Weil  said :  ' '  Today  the 
world  stands  as  a  prodigal  sou.  We 
know  the  sin  of  commission  of  the  va- 
rious nations,  but  that  does  not  excuse 
sins  of  omission.  We  must  come  to  a 
realization  of  our  opportunit^y  for  ser- 
vice and  worship,  and  so  on  our  knees 
we  shall  come  asking  the  Father  of  us 
all  to  forgive  us  and  let  us  stop  and 
live  as  did  the  Nazarene.  Out  of  the 
sorrow  and  suffering  of  the  war  there 
shall  be  born  a  new  earth  and  we  shall 
learn  how  to  worship,  and  the  kingdom 
of  God  will  come  and  it  ^hall  not  be 
said  we  had  no  part  in  it." 


The  Church 

[From    August    Bulletin,    San    Francisco 
Church.] 

A  church  should  reach  and  enlist  all 
the  people  who  are  in  substantial  sym- 
pathy with  its  purposes  and  aims.  The 
church  needs  such  people  and  they  need 
the  church.  In  so  far  as  it  fails  to 
reach  them  it  fails  in  deepening  and 
enlarging  its  o^^'n  life  and  influence. 

Such  people  need  the  church.  As  its 
purposes  and  aims  appeal  to  their  rea- 
son and  conscience,  they  need  it  as  a 
means  of  renewing  the  right  spirit 
within  them.  As  it  stands  for  a  definite 
movement  in  human  progress,  they  need 
it  as  a  means  of  making  their  lives 
count  in  the  spiritual  advancement  of 
the  world.  And  finally,  they  need  it  as 
a  means  of  co-operating  with  like- 
minded  people  for  social  welfare. 

Believing  that  there  are  many  people 
in  this  city  who  ought  to  be  in  fellow- 
ship with  us  whom  we  have  not  reached, 
I  am  asking  for  the  active  assistance 
of  each  individual  member  of  the 
church.     I  want  you  to  "lend  a  hand." 

We  are  the  only  Unitarian  church  in 
the  city.  It  is  our  duty  to  fulfill  our 
own  peculiar  mission  and  to  deepen  and 
to  enlarge  our  life  according  to  the 
measure  of  our  ability  and  opportunity. 
It  is  our  duty  to  enlist  all  people  who 
are  in  sympathy  with  our  ideals  and 
hopes. 

It  is  a  lost  cause  that  has  reached  the 
point  of  self-contentment.  Individually 
we  ought  to  say,  "I  am  not  satisfied 
with  our  accomplishments  as  a  church 
and  I  am  not  disposed  to  sit  down  and 
wait  for  people  to  find  us  out.  I  am 
going  to  them." 

Even  a  few  individuals  with  such  a 
purpose  would  accompli.sh  wonders. 

Say  the  right  word  at  the  right  time 
to  those  who  are  unattached  to  any 
other  church.  Send  our  printed  mes- 
sage to  people  to  Avhom  you  think  it 
would  be  helpful.  Tell  what  the  church 
means  to  you.  Explain  what  it  means 
in  the  religious  world.  Tell  men  and 
women  of  our  guiding  principles: 
Freedom  -. — A  Reverent  Freedom  in  Re- 
ligious Thought. 
Fftloicship: — The  Fellowship  of  all  who 

are   willing   to   consecrate   themselves 
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to   all   that    is   true,    honorable,    just, 

pure,  lovely,  and  of  good  report. 
Service  :  —  The    Progressive    Service    of 

Mankind. 
Worship: — A  sincere,  self-searching  and 

earnest  communion  with  the  Spirit  of 

Holiness. 

If  each  of  us  were  the  messenger  of 
liberalism  that  he  ought  to  be,  the 
church  as  a  whole  would  have  the 
power   of   a   consecrated   host. 

Friends,  let  us  be  vital  bearers  of  the 
Good-news  of  Liberal  Religion !  Let  us 
make  this  new  church-year  a  splendid 
year  of  church-work. 

C.  S.  S.  Button. 


Early  Days  in  San  Francisco  and 
Vicinity 

[The  students  of  the  Lick-Wilmerding- 
Lux  School  publish  a  creditable  jour- 
nal, the  L-W-L  Life.  A  recent  issue 
was  largely  devoted  to  the  history  of 
California,  and  F.  B.  Banfield  and 
William  Allison  collaborated  on  the 
following  article,  the  information  be- 
ing gained  through  an  interview  with 
Hon.  Horace  Davis.  It  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance  that  his  vivid  memory 
of  the  San  Francisco  of  sixty-three 
years  ago  has  been  preserved.] 

In  1853  California  was  shut  off  from 
the  entire  world.  The  city  of  those 
days  may  be  described  as  an  isolated 
island  thirty  days  from  any  continental 
])ort,  with  no  steam  railway  lines,  no 
Pacific  mailers,  no  telegraph,  no  tele- 
phone nor  other  means  of  communica- 
tion. Travel  from  New  York  here  was 
either  "around  the  Horn"  or  by  the 
Isthnms,  which  was  crossed  bj^  means 
of  canoe  and  mule.  Such  a  trip  took 
nearly  a  month,  and  cost  from  one  hun- 
dred and  seventy  to  three  hundred  dol- 
lars. The  popidation  was  nearly  all 
men,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one 
and  thirty-five — as  a  rule.  Very  few 
went  back  East  again,  and  those  that 
did  found  the  call  of  the  "West,  to- 
gether with  the  restrictions  and  severe 
winters  of  the  mother  States,  too  hard 
to  bear. 

The  American  history  of  California 
began  with  the  great  gold  rush  late  in 


1848.  Everybody  left  his  employment 
to  seek  the  hidden  treasures  of  the 
gold  districts.  The  banker  neglected 
his  treasures  for  a  chance  of  gaining 
lasting  riches.  The  grocer  left  his 
stores  and  went  into  the  fields  to  fare 
as  best  he  eould.  The  school  master 
bade  adieu  to  his  small  gathei'ing  of 
ambitious  young  life,  to  gain  greater 
lessons  for  himself.  Even  the  teacher 
of  the  Holy  Word  could  not  withstand 
the  great  temptation  set  before  him, 
but  also  went,  as  others  did,  to  share  a 
chance  in  the  gold  fields  so  wondrously 
portrayed. 

In  1849  the  news  of  the  discovery 
of  gold  brought  fieets  of  sailing  vessels 
from  all  over  the  world  and  thousands 
of  adventurers.  When  they  arrived  the 
sea-salts  deserted  to  become  land-lub- 
bers and  add  their  numbers  to  the 
army  of  gold  seekers.  As  these  scores 
of  men  left  the  ships  behind,  they  also 
left  behind  a  bay  which  fairly  bristled 
with  masts.  In  1853  scores  of  these 
deserted  ships  were  still  in  the  bay, 
and  some  of  them  were  brought  up  to 
the  water  front  and  converted  into 
homes — even  hotels.  One  of  these  was 
the  Niantic,  which  was  anchored  at 
Clay   and   Sansome   streets. 

We  must  remember  that  the  town 
was  small,  and  that  it  was  divided  into 
three  distinct  districts.  The  first  was  a 
church  settlement  known  as  Mission 
Dolores.  The  se-cond  was  of  military 
origin  and  located  near  the  Presidio. 
The  next  and  last  division  was  the 
commercial  settlement  near  INIontgom- 
ery  and  Jackson,  and  was  called  Yerba 
Buena,  after  the  sweet-scented  weed  or 
flower  which  grew  so  abundantly  in 
that  locality.  This  little  town  was 
given  the  name  of  San  Francisco  soon 
after  the  arrival  of  the  great  numbers 
of  gold  hunters.  ]\Iany  of  the  people 
lived  in  the  boats  which  had  been 
housed  over  and  made  into  floating 
homes.  Nearly  all  of  the  homes  were 
temporary.  The  home  usually  consisted 
of  a  shack  with  a  canvas  lean-to,  or 
was  entirely  of  canvas.  Of  course  some 
of  the  buildings — those  of  importance 
— were  built  of  brix'k  or  stone.  Pave- 
ments were  not  known ;  the  streets 
were  jilanked,  and  fires  of  the  early 
davs,   before   cobblestones   were   iiitro- 
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duced,  often  burned  up  the  streets 
with  the  buildings.  At  this  time  the 
population  Avas  about  twenty  or  thirty 
thousand.  Most  of  the  homes  were  sit- 
uated among  the  sand  hills  and  chap- 
arral which  grew  to  a  height  of  about 
twelve  feet.  There  were  a  few  scat- 
tered homes  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pres- 
ent St.  Francis  site,  but  this  neighbor- 
hood was  considered  far  out.  and  it 
was  thought  dangerous  to  walk 
through  after  dusk,  because  of  the 
marauding  ^lexicans  who  camped 
among  the  chaparral.  As  these  homes 
were  scattered,  so  were  the  places  of 
burial — small  cemeteries  being  located 
all  over  town. 

Near  Greenwich  street  a  small  la- 
goon connected  with  the  bay.  This 
was  known  as  "Clothes-Washers' 
Bay,"  for  numbers  of  people  did 
their  washing  here.  The  lagoon  was 
partially  fresh,  as  trickling  streams 
from  the  surrounding  sand  hills  fed 
larger  arms  that  led  into  it.  At  Wash- 
ington and  Mason  there  were  springs 
that  developed  a  stream,  and  later,  a 
small  lagoon.  AVhat  is  now  Montgom- 
ery, nearly  to  California  street, 
formed  a  part  of  the  beach.  At  Sac- 
ramento and  Leidesdorff  a  landing 
was  made  for  the  mail  steamers.  Long 
Wharf,  the  principal  point  of  com- 
merce, was  located  in'  Commercial 
street's  present  course.  The  river 
steamers,  which  connected  Sacramen- 
to, Stockton,  Benicia  and  most  of  the 
important  river  cities,  docked  at  Pa- 
cific street.  A  long  arm  of  the  bay 
crossed  Mission  street  at  Fifth  and 
another  at  Seventh,  Avhere  the  post- 
office  now  stands.  This  double  arm 
formed  a  valley  which  ran  nearly  to 
Hayes  and  Van  Ness,  and  was  known 
as  Hayes'  Valley.  A  body  of  water, 
or  rather  arm  of  the  bav,  called  "Alis- 
sion  Bay,"  was  navigable  up  to  a  dis- 
tillery on  Eleventh  street,  and  extend- 
ed to  Ninth  and  San  Bruno,  and 
Tenth   and  Potrero. 

There  were  two  big  roads  in  the 
town.  One  meandered  through  the 
sand  hills  to  the  Presidio — the  present 
site  of  Fort  Winfield  Scott.  There 
was  a  hiiih  bluff  at  this  point,  upon 
which  was  placed  the  only  protection 
of    San   Francisco — an    old    brass    can- 


non. The  other  road  was  a  planked 
toll-road  with  its  old  gate  at  Third 
and  Mission,  where  tolls  were  collect- 
ed from  all  who  traveled  over  it.  This 
road  followed  as  nearly  as  possible 
the  present  line  of  Mission  street,  and 
connected  the  commercial  district  with 
the    Mission    Dolores    settlemeiDt. 

At  this  early  date  there  were  great 
sand  hills  on  Market  street  at  Third, 
perhaps  as  high  as  a  six-story  build- 
ing. Such  hills  were  numerous 
throughout  the  town,  and  in  construct- 
ing a  road  the  contractor  always 
planned  to  go  around,  instead  of  cut- 
ting through  them. 

As  a  means  of  travel  across  the 
bay,  a  small  steamer  ran  up  the 
slough  to  San  Antonio.  This  town 
marked  the  present  location  of  West 
Oakland,  for  in  those  days  there  was 
no  growth  of  cities  on  that  side  of 
the  bay. 

Gambling  was  wide  open  here  until 
about  1854.  There  were  a  few  thea- 
ters, but  the  prices  were  so  high  that 
it  practically  prohibited  the  attend- 
ance of  all  but  the  rich.  The  billiard 
and  drink  saloons  all  had  music  and 
were  palaces  of  social  gatherings,  but 
in  1853  a  library  was  formed  which 
helped  to  destroy  these  places  of  rev- 
elry. The  library  was  furnished  with 
two  or  three  thousand  volumes,  and 
was  called  the  "^Mercantile  Library." 
This  was  really  the  first  decent  place 
for  social   gatherings   in   the   evenings. 

The  coming  of  the  mail  steamer  was 
the  event  of  the  month.  This  was  the 
only  means  the  pioneers  had  of  ob- 
taining news  from  the  outside  world. 
This  coming  of  the  month-old  news  de- 
veloped a  signal  system  to  aid  the 
people  in  knowing  when  news  was 
about  to  arrive.  A  semanhore  was 
installed  out  near  the  Heads,  and 
another  on  what  is  known  as  Tele- 
graph Hill — a  name  given  it  throuirh 
this  signal  system.  A  series  of  si<]:nals 
developed  to  represent  the  different 
types  of  vessels,  and  both  arms  of 
the  semaphore  uo,  as  a  man  swinging 
his  arms  straight  from  his  sides  to 
over  his  head,  meant  the  arrival  of 
news. 

Such  news  meant  a  holiday  or  short 
vacation    for    all.      The    whole    town 
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neglected  its  work  and  flocked  down 
to  the  dock  to  see  the  steamer  come 
in.  If  they  had  no  friends  coming 
or  did  not  expect  any  news,  curiosity 
called  them,  and  they  went  down  to 
the  wharves  only  to  see  the  crowd 
and  the  new  arrivals.  The  postoffice 
of  1853  was  located  on  Clay  street,  and 
often  men,  expecting  some  tidings  from 
their  dear  ones  at  home,  would  form  a 
line  that  extended  from  Clay  and 
Montgomery  to  Dupont  and  then  back 
to  Kearny,  and  perhaps  down  Kearny 
a  block  or  two. 

A  story  is  told  of  the  signals  on  Tel- 
egraph Hill.  In  one  of  the  perform- 
ances of  a  small  theater  an  actor  waved 
his  hands  dramatically  aloft  and  thun- 
dered ' '  My  Lord,  what  is  this  ? ' '  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation  a  boy's  voice 
from  the  gallery  shouted,  "Side-wheel 
steamer."  This  interpretation  of  the 
actor's  gesture  is  said  to  have  brought 
down   the    house. 

All  household  necessities,  such  as 
flour,  other  cereals,  and  clothing  ma- 
terials were  imported  until  after  1853. 
In  that  year  farming  was  introduced 
in  the  lands  neighboring  the  bay,  by 
those  who  had  not  been  successful  gold 
finder.s.  Previous  to  1853  the  many 
mission  lands  of  Spanish  origin  located 
around  the  bay  regions  were  the  only 
farming  centers.  jNIany  of  the  centers 
of  these  mission  lands — the  homes  of 
the  Spanish  Fathers — still  stand.  Some 
of  them  are  the  missions  of  San  Jose, 
Santa  Clara,  Monterey,  Santa  Cruz, 
San  Juan  and  the  Sonoma  and  San 
Rafael  missions.  Soon  after  farming 
was  introduced,  the  State's  greater  oc- 
cupations were  developed  and  to\\Tis 
sprang  up,  one  of  which  is  the  present 
city  of  San  Jose. 

Our  State  has  developed  wonderful 
resources  and  has  opened  great  lands 
for  the  farmer.  She  has  gradually 
grown  more  independent  of  the  East 
until  now  she  is  one  of  the  few  States 
of  the  Union  that  could  be  removed 
from    all    civilization    and    yet   survive. 


Pythagoras  said  to  his  disciples: 
"Pitch  upon  that  course  of  life  which 
is  the  most  excellent,  and  custom  will 
render  it  the  most  delightful. 


A  Vision  of  Immortalitv 

From  prehistoric  times  to  the  present, 
two  questions  have  been  insistent  in  all 
thoughtful  minds:  If  a  man  die,  will  he 
live  again  ?  and.  Shall  we  know  each 
other  there?  It  is  difficult  to  realize  the 
truth  of  immortality,  for,  during  all  the 
ages,  we  have  had  no  messages  from  those 
who  have  gone  before  that  appeals  to  uni- 
versal belief. 

I  once  heard  a  striking  illustration  that 
made  a  lasting  impression  on  my  mind. 
A  little  rivulet  winds  through  a  grassy 
mead.  In  one  place  it  has  broadened  out 
and  there  is  a  placid,  shallow  pool  in 
which  little  insects  are  swimming  gaily 
about.  Now  and  then,  one  of  their  num- 
ber, having  developed  a  curious  growth 
on  his  sides,  rises  to  the  surface  and  com- 
pletely disappears  from  his  companions. 
PaiLsing  for  a  moment  on  the  filmy  .sur- 
face of  the  water,  he  dries  tht^se  cumber- 
some growths  in  the  sun,  and  behold,  he 
spreads  newly  fledged  wings  to  the  air — 
the  new  element  to  which  they  are  suited 
— and  darts  oft'  in  an  ecstasy  of  delight. 

As  he  circles  round  the  pool  he  looks 
down  into  its  depths  and  sees  his  former 
companions,  but  he  cannot  join  them,  nor 
can  they  see  him  But  hold  !  the  surface 
of  the  pool  is  again  dimpled,  and  now  an- 
other of  its  little  denizens  has  emerged, 
is  drying  his  wings,  and,  quickly  joining 
his  waiting,  former  companion,  both  go 
whirring  away  in  loving  fellowship,  en- 
joying a  freedom  and  a  hapjiiness  which 
was  not  possible  in  their  former  environ- 
ment. 

The  insects  in  the  pool  can  have  no 
conception  of  the  bright  and  beautiful 
world  above  its  surface  to  which  their  ab- 
sent companions  havK*  gone.  Nor  can  the 
winged  ones,  now  glorying  in  their  new 
powers,  and  rejocing  in  the  golden  sun- 
shine, the  lovely  flowers,  the  green  sedges, 
and  all  the  joy  and  freedom  of  their  new 
lives,  go  back  into  the  pool  among  their 
former  friends,  and  tell  them  of  the  won- 
derful new  world  into  wliich  they  are 
born. 

Is  not  tliis  strange  and  magical  trans- 
formation emblematic  of  our  own  des- 
tiny? When  our  semis,  freed  from  "this 
nuuldy  vestment  of  decay,"  shall  pass 
through   the   gates   of   death,   and  enter 
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that  new  realm,  more  lovely  and  ethereal 
than  this,  with  unlimited  scope  for  its 
new  and  godlike  powers,  may  we  not  per- 
ceive and  take  a  loyal  interest  in  the 
friends  left  behind,  even  though  we  can- 
not make  our  presence  visibly  and  pal- 
pably known  to  them  ?  The  insects  in  the 
pool,  endowed  only  with  the  dull  senses 
of  their  limited  sphere  of  life,  had  no  in- 
timation of,  no  loging  for,  the  brighter 
fate  which  awaited  them  above  their 
humble  abode. 

How  sublime  the  dreams  and  aspira- 
tions of  a  soul  that  visions  the  grand 
transition  of  immortality !  The  gates  of 
death  are  no  longer  a  symbol  of  darkness 
and  gloom,  but,  ushered  into  that  larger 
arena,  the  released  soul  will  bask  in  an 
ethereal  realm  of  living  light,  rejoin 
loved  ones  that  have  gone  before,  and 
with  expanded  and  untiring  powers  will 
explore  the  mysteries  and  the  wonders  of 
other  worlds,  commune  with  higher  in- 
telligences, and  grapple  with  the  fasci- 
nating problems  of  an  unlimited  and  an 
unending  universe. — William  H.  Knight 
of  Los  Angeles  in  Christian  Register. 

A  Page  From  the  Past 

[A  letter  written  by  John  A.  Sutter  from 
New  Helvetia,  Cal.,  in  1847,  to  his  brother, 
Andrew  Sutter,  at  Chur,  Graubinden,  Switzer- 
land. Reprinted  from  The  L.  W.  L.  Life,  edited 
by  T.  Maas,  '17  (Lick-Wilmerding-Lux),  the 
great-grandson  of  Andrew  Sutter.] 

February  10,  1847. 
My  beloved  and  respected  Brother: 

I  have  received  after  much  delay  your 
letter  bringing  the  sad  news  that  our 
father  has  succumbed  from  the  iniuries 
received  from  the  falling  of  a  full  cheese 
upon  his  body.  Alas!  his  decease  came 
soon  after  that  of  our  beloved  mother, 
may  they  both  rest  in  peace. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  during  the 
tedious  rainy  season  of  this  country 
against  the  time  I  can  again  go  down 
the  river  to  San  Francisco  Mission 
where  this  missive  may  await  the  next 
steamer  day.  Indeed  the  climate  is  salu- 
brious, but  as  to  rain,  it  is  certainly 
curious.  The  year  may  be  divided  into 
two  seasons,  the  Avet,  in  which  it  can 
rain  but  may  not.  and  the  dry  season 
in  which  it  can  not  rain  but  occasion- 
allv  does. 


You  know  by  previous  communica- 
tions of  my  wanderings  to  the  North 
Alaska  country  and  to  the  Sandwich 
Islands.  Upon  my  return  to  the  shores 
of  America  I  went  to  IMexico,  having 
had  a  brilliant  account  of  the  treasures 
to  be  had  there.  My  military  training 
stood  me  in  good  stead,  for  I  was  able 
to  be  of  service  to  the  government,  for 
which  I  was  given  a  grant  of  land  in 
Alta  California  lying  to  the  north.  I 
was  given  my  choice  of  location  but 
chose  what  to  me  was  a  reminder  of  my 
Switzerland,  a  goodly  stretch  at  the 
junction  of  the  Sacramento  and  Ameri- 
can rivers,  with  the  high  Sierras  in  the 
background.  My  holdings  are  extensive. 
In  truth  I  have  not  yet  beheld  them  in 
the  entire.  I  .named  my  new  home  New 
Helvetia,  in  honor  of  the  ancient  Roman 
title  of  our  fatherland.  A  crude  stock- 
ade and  fort  were  my  first  concern,  as 
the  native  Indians  are  at  times  none 
too  friendly.  I  have  improved  upon 
them  now  and  Sutter's  Fort  may  still 
live  in  history.  I  have  builded  me  a 
mill  and  contemplate  the  erection  of 
another  soon.  The  Lord  has  prospered 
me  in  this  new  country  and  I  now 
possess  several  thousand  head  of  cattle, 
by  which  a  man's  worldly  possessions 
are  estimated  here.  I  can  see  your  eyes 
grow  large  and  you  question  who  there 
is  in  this  raw  country  to  care  for  the 
milk  and  make  the  cheese  of  so  great  a 
herd.  But  it  is  not  with  us  as  with  you 
in  the  Alps.  Our  cattle  are  raised  for 
the  hides  and  tallow  and  we  scarcely 
know  the  taste  of  butter.  In  the  care 
of  this  estate  John  has  proven  himself 
all  that  a  father  could  wish. 

All  is  not  so  peaceful  as  this  missive 
may  picture ;  indeed  unsettled  times  are 
with  us.  Dissatisfaction  between  the 
Americans,  whose  numbers  are  slowly 
increasing,  and  the  IMexican  government, 
has  long  existed.  Vallejo.  my  intimate 
friend,  and  I.  are  both  of  a  mind  that 
it  will  be  well  if  the  enterprising  Yan- 
kees take  over  the  government.     .     .     . 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  been 
greatly  concerned  by  the  rumor  that  a 
large  party  of  emigrants  under  the  lead- 
ership of  one  Donner  is  lost  in  the  Sier- 
ras while  on  their  way  to  this  country. 
I.  myself,  have  sent  out  a  rescue  party 
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and  now  have  grave  fears  for  their 
safety  as  well,  as  the  snows  are  unusual- 
ly heavy  this  year. 

I  have  less  leisure  of  late  as  I  have 
as  guests,  Fremont,  an  American  officer, 
with  a  body  of  soldiery.  What  is  less 
to  my  liking  they  have  quartered  prison- 
ers on  me  also.  Fremont  brings  a  curi- 
ous tale  of  a  change  of  affairs  in  So- 
noma, where  a  republic  has  been  set  up. 
He  thinks  the  matter  is  serious  enough 
to  warrant  the  lowering  of  the  Mexican 
flag  at  my  fort.  In  its  place  has  been 
raised  a  curious  device  knowm  as  the 
"Bear  Flag,"  though  the  Calif ornians 
under  Alverado  and  Castro  mistake  the 
beast  for  a  pig. 

Tell  my  nephews,  John  and  Joshua, 
that  if  they  were  with  me  each  would 
have  a  fine  horse  to  race  with.  Horse 
racing  is  one  of  the  diversions  of  this 
people  who,  on  the  whole,  I  find  to  be 
kindly  and  hospitable  j  M'ith  all,  they 
carry  pride  to  a  foolish  issue  and  have 
not  our  idea  of  industry-  and  frugality. 
Bear  my  love  to  Christine  and  Barbara. 
They  would  enjoy  the  gay  fandangoes 
and  feasts  we  have  here,  though  the  cock 
fighting  and  bull  baiting  would  shock 
their  gentle  souls.  I  shall  plan  to  send 
you  all  remembrances  of  your  far  dis- 
tant relative  as  Mell  as  more  substantial 
help  when  the  opportunity  affords  in 
the  finding  of  a  trustworthy  messenger. 

^lay  the  Lord  preserve  and  prosper 
you  all,  is  the  wish  of  your  loving 
ijrother.  John  A.  Sutter. 


"Religion  is  the  first  thing  and  the 
last  thing,  and  until  a  man  has  found 
God  and  been  found  by  God,  he  begins 
at  no  beginning,  he  works  to  no  end. 
He  may  have  his  friendships,  his  par- 
tial loyalties,  his  scraps  of  honor.  But 
all  these  things  fall  into  place  and  life 
falls  into  place  onlv  with  God." — H.  G. 
Wells. 


That  was  a  caustic  remark  made  once 
by  Bishop  Creighton,  "In  dealing  with 
ourselves,  after  we  have  'let  the  ape 
and  the  tiger  die,'  there  still  remains 
the  donkey,  a  much  tougher  and  more 
enduring  animal." 


Berkeley. — Reunion  Sunday  Avas  ob- 
served on  August  inth,  Mr.  Speight 
preaching  on  "The  Emergency  Ideal." 
It  was  a  fine  congregation  that  greeted 
the  returning  minister,  and  must  have 
been  heartening.  On  the  following 
Sunday  the  pulpit  was  filled  by  the 
former  minister  of  the  church.  Rev. 
John  Howland  Lathrop  of  Brooklyn, 
Avho  is  always  welcomed  by  many 
friends  and  admirers. 

On  Friday  evening,  August  31st,  the 
trustees  extended  to  ]\Ir.  and  ]Mrs. 
Speight  a  reception  in  Unity  Hall, 
which  was  cordial  and  delightful. 


Oakland. — There  was  a  good  congre- 
'gation  on  the  5th  of  August  when  the 
church  was  reopened  after  four  weeks' 
vacation,  during  which  time  the  liberal 
cause  sustained  a  severe  lo.ss  in  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Alida  AVadham  Terrill, 
who  had  been  a  loyal  and  ardent  sup- 
porter of  the  church  for  many  years. 
A  beautiful  wreath  of  asters  fastened 
to  the  back  of  Mrs.  Terrill 's  seat  was 
the  first  intimation  to  some  of  us  that 
she  had  pa.ssed  on.  In  the  special  in- 
troductory address  ]\Ir.  Simonds  spoke 
sympathetically  of  her  life  and  work, 
and  voiced  the  feeling  of  the  congrega- 
tion when  he  said  it  would  be  very  dif- 
ficult to  fill  her  place. 

The  first  meeting  of  the  Woman's 
Alliance  was  well  atteiidi'd  on  August 
Hth,  and  many  enjoyed  the  annual  box 
luncheon  on  the  20th. 

On  August  12th  the  Sunday  School 
met,  and  we  were  glad  to  find  a  major- 
ity of  the  children  with  us  on  the  open- 
ing Sunday.  A  new  course  of  instruc- 
tion, "The  Life  Studies,"  is  being  in- 
augurated. On  August  l!)th  the  sub- 
ject was  "Fortitude,  as  Pei-sonified  bv 
St.  Paul."  "Courage,"  "Truth,"  etc., 
as  exemplified  by  different  notable  per- 
sonages will  be  taken  in  turn.  ^Irs. 
Swett  presides  at  the  piano  and  leads 
the  singing.  j\Iore  teachers  are  earnest- 
ly needed,  and  the  minister  will  be 
glad  to  meet  anyone  who  is  willing  to 
help. 

A  considerable  amount  of  work  is  be- 
ing done  on  Monday  afternoons  for  the 
Red  Cross  Soeietv.  and  anv  woman  in- 
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terested,  whether  a  member  of  the 
church  or  not,  is  invited  to  assist. 

The  following  notable  subjects  were 
announced  for  the  Sunday  morning  ad- 
dresses  during   August: 

5th— The  New  Crusade.— "  God  Wills 
It." 

12th. — The  Peril  of  a  Spent  Inspira- 
tion. 

19th. — Cultivating  Friendship  with 
China  and  Japan. 

26th— "So  Little  Done.  So  Much  to 
do."    A  Giant's  Wail. 

Special   introductory   addresses: 

5 — A  Tribute  to  Alida  Wadham  Ter- 
rill. 

12— The  Eternal  Magdalene  in  Thea- 
ter and   Church. 

19 — The  Blinding  Power  of  Hate. 

26— The  Passing  of  Hamilton  Hall. 

September  2nd — Fellowship  Sunday 
— our  beloved  minister  will  celebrate 
the  tenth  anniversary  of  his  pastorate 
with  us,  and  there  will  be  special  serv- 
ices to  commemorate  the  event.  Sub- 
ject of  the  morning  address:  "Ten 
Years  in  an  Oakland  Pulpit."  In  the 
evening  speakers  from  neighboring 
churches  are  being  asked  to  speak,  and 
Colonel  Irish  has  consented  to  occupy 
the  chair.  The  annual  banquet  is  to  be 
dispensed  with  this  year,  but  on  Wed- 
nesday, September  5th,  an  informal  re- 
ception will  take  its  place,  when  light 
refreshments  are  to  be  served. 


San  Francisco.  —  Services  were  re- 
sumed on  August  5th,  Mr.  Button 
preaching  a  lofty  sermon  on  the  "Up- 
lands of  the  Spirit,"  in  which  his  com- 
munings with  the  mountains  furnished 
striking  symbolism  for  spiritual  heights. 
On  the  following  Sunday  he  spoke  on 
the  overcoming  of  the  beast  as  pictured 
in  Revelations,  a  powerful  appeal  for 
the  life  of  the  spirit.  On  the  19th  he 
emphasized  the  thought  that  the  end  of 
life  was  to  furnish  a  highway  for  the 
soul.  On  the  26th  he  spoke  impressively 
on  "The  Invisible  Commander." 

During  a  good  part  of  September  JNIr. 
Dutton  will  be  absent  in  attendance  on 
the  General  Conference  at  Toronto, 
where  he  is  to  be  the  first  speaker  at 
the  final  session. 

The  Sunday  school  and  all  the  auxil- 


iary activities  have  resumed  work  and 
show  life  and  strength.  The  Men's 
Club  held  a  notable  meeting  on  August 
16th,  being  addressed  by  Mr.  Warren 
Gregory,  lately  in  charge  of  relief  work 
in  Belgium  and  Northern  France.  Mr. 
Gregory  in  boyhood  was  a  member  of 
the  Sunday  school,  and  was  among 
friends  in  his  frank  and  very  interest- 
ing experiences  in  Europe.  He  spoke 
with  great  simplicity  and  directness, 
readily  answered  all  sorts  of  questions, 
and  left  all  deeply  impressed  with  the 
worth  of  what  the  United  States  had 
done  to  save  life  and  relieve  suffering 
in  stricken  Belgium.  He  paid  high 
tribute  to  Hoover,  whom  he  described 
as  modestly  decrying  publicity  and 
praise  for  the  part  he  had  played. 

Rev.  Clarence  Reed  continues  his 
series  of  addresses  on  "Comparative 
Religion,"  at  the  Native  Sons  Hall,  on 
Sunday  evenings,  beginning  on  Septem- 
ber 2  and  continuing,  as  announced, 
through  October.  The  September  top- 
ics are,  ' '  The  Sacred  Books  of  the 
East,"  "The  Bhagaudad  Gita,"  "Dia- 
logue of  Buddha,"  "The  Dhummapala" 
and  "Indian  Sculpture   (Illustrated)." 


Santa  Cruz. — We  are  finding  that  it 
is  pos.sible  to  keep  alive  without  a  min- 
ister. It  seems  impossible  in  this  com- 
munity at  this  time  to  raise  the  money  to 
pay  a  minister  a  living  wage,  and  the 
alternative  to  giving  up  and  closing  up 
being  getting  along  by  ourselves,  we 
are  doing  the  latter  with  a  fair  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

We  have  had  our  little  circle  every 
Sunday  morning  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  "The  Evolution  of  Immortal- 
ity" has  engaged  our  attention  so  far 
in  its  various  aspects,  but  we  will  soon 
take  a  new  topic,  and  probably  will 
borrow  some  of  the  best  sermons  of  our 
best  preachers.  We  are  net  using  the 
church  building,  but  gather  in  a  social 
circle  in  the  Church  Home.  We  call 
them  "Mutual  Help  Meetings,"  and 
everyone  takes  a  part.  First  a  hymn 
together,  then  a  psalm  read  by  sen- 
tences in  rotation,  then  a  vocal  solo, 
then  short,  timely  articles  or  bits  of 
poetry  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
main  subject,  that  several  of  us  have 
picked  up   during  the   week;  then  the 
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main  reading,  and  finally  a  general  dis- 
cussion, although  the  reading  is  often 
stopped  for  an  exchange  of  ideas  upon 
some  special  point  as  it  comes  up.  We 
mean  to  begin  at  11  and  stop  at  12, 
but  it  is  very  often  nearly  quarter  of  1 
before  we  can  lock  up. 

We  tell  our  simple  story  for  the  pos- 
sible encouragement  of  others  who  are 
poor  but  honest  and  are  not  ready  to 
die. 


Victoria. — Rev.  E.  J.  Bowden  began 
his  ministry  at  Victoria  on  August  5th, 
basing  his  sermon  on  the  exhortation 
commonly  attributed  to  St.  Peter  in  the 
close  of  his  second  epistle,  "Grow  in 
grace  and  in  the  knowledge  of  our  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ."  The  ex- 
position of  this  text  and  the  elucidation 
of  the  classical,  historical  and  theologi- 
cal traditions  and  teachings  associated 
with  the  several  outstanding  words  in 
the  text,  marked  a  discourse  of  deep  in- 
terest rendered  forceful  by  intensely 
practical  deduction  and  deeply  spiritual 
emphasis. 

For  the  time  being  only  morning  serv- 
ice will  be  held  in  the  Unitarian  church, 
but  arrangements  are  under  way  for 
the  resumption  of  evening  worship. 
Mr.  and  Brs.  Bowden  will  undertake 
renewed  organization  of  this  promising 
addition  to  the  religious  organization  of 
the  city,  and  those  who  have  heard  the 
sermons  of  the  new  preacher  and  met 
him  and  Mrs.  Bowden  personally  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  most  satis- 
factory development  of  this  church. 

The  annual  picnic  was  held  at  Cor- 
dova Bay  (m  Saturday,  August  11th. 
and  was  greatly  enjoyed  by  old  and 
young.  It  is  expected  that  J\Ir.  Bowden 
will  be  installed  in  September — the  date 
depending  upon  the  time  fixed  for  the 
Conference  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
to  be  held  in  Seattle,  at  which  time 
the  assembled  ministers  are  expected 
to  attend  in  a  bod  v. 


A  commendable  effort  to  amend  our 
ways  and  have  the  Pacific  Unitarian  is- 
sued by  the  first  day  of  the  month 
causes  the  carrying  over  of  two  attractive 
articles,  a  contribution  by  Rev.  Clarence 
Reed  and  a  Boston  letter  from  Dean 
Wilbur. 


Sparks 

She  (tearfully) —You  said  if  I'd 
marry  you,  you'd  be  humbly  grateful, 
and  now — 

He    (sourly)— Well? 

She — You're  grumbly  hateful. — Lon- 
don  Answers. 

"Doctor,  my  husband  is  troubled 
with  a  buzzy  noise  in  his  ears." 

"Better  have  him  go  to  the  sea  shore 
for  a  month." 

"But  he  can't  get  awav. " 

"Then  you  go." 

"Wonderful  old  oak,  I  wonder  what 
you  would  say  to  me  if  you  could 
speak?" 

"Well,"  said  the  gardener,  visibly 
affected,  "my  guess  is,  'I  beg  your  par- 
don, Miss,  but  I'm  a  beech.'  " 

Miss  Beacon — Wasn't  it  Admiral 
Porter  who  said.  "Take  no  quarter 
from  the  enemy"? 

Mr.  Lake  —  Naw.  it  couldn't  have 
been ;  or,  if  it  was.  he 's  the  only  porter 
that  ever  said  such  a  thing. — Truth . 

Some  Congressmen  were  talking 
about  the  Administration,  when  one 
said  it  was  a  rotten  Cabinet  and  an- 
other replied:  "Not  a  Cabinet,  but  a 
what-not. ' ' 

A  child's  version  of  a  Bible  story: 
"The  boys  called  Elisha  a  baldhead. 
and  he  said  if  they  did  it  again  he 
would  call  a  bear  from  the  wood  that 
would  eat  them  up.  and  they  did.  and 
he   did,   and    it    did." 

"I  dreamed  last  night  that  I  jirct- 
posed  to  a  beautiful  girl."  he  con- 
fided. 

"And  what  did  I  say?"  she  queried 
breathles.sly. — Life. 

"What  would  you  do  if  T  turned  you 
down?"  .she  asked  shyly,  as  they  sat  on 
the  parlor  sofa. 

The  yoinig  man  looked  straight  ahead 
but  said  nothing.  After  a  few  mo- 
ments of  silence  she  nudged  him  with 
her  elbow  and  said.  "Didn't  yoii  hear 
my   (luestion  ?" 

He  looked  around  apprehensively.  "T 
beg  your  pardon."  he  replied.  "I 
thought  you  were  addressing  the  gas." 
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late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian, 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Baeth,   a.  :     The  Religion   of   India. 

BixBY,    Jas.    T.  :      The    New    World    and    the    New 

Thought. 
Breasted,  Jas.   H.  :     Ancient  Times. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Haxdcock,  Percy:    Mesopotomian  Archaeology. 
Haug,    Martin:     Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of  Parsis. 
Heathcote,   Chas.  W.  :    The   Essentials  of  Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  J.  H. :    Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion   For  To-day. 
Mathews,  Shailer:     Spiritual  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory. 
Moore,  Geo.   F.  :    History  of  Religions. 
Moore,   C.  H.:     Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  M.a^rgaret:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
Rihbaxy:     The   Syrian   Christ. 

Rogers,   Wm.  :     The    Religion   of    Babylonia    and   As- 
syria. 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  CaL 


A  New  Book 

SONGS  OF  THE  SOUL 

FIFTY  ORIGINAL  HYMNS  AND  TUNES 
By  A.  IRVING  INNES 

A  work  which  deserves  the  attention  of  lovers 
of  sacred  poetry  and  music,  more  especially 
churches  and  their  singers. 

50  cents  net 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

2  B    PARK  STREET  BOSTON,  MASS. 


T™  PACIFIC 
UNITARIAN 

DEVOTED    TO    RELIGIOUS   TRUTH    AND    HIGHER    LIFE 


A  church  has  a  spirit,  which  takes  its  place  in 
the  community  and  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind  of 
personahty  in  that  community.  The  spirit  of  this 
church  has  its  greeting  and  welcome  for  all.  It 
longs  for  fairness  and  freedom  and  justice  and  love 
in  the  world.  It  desires  purity  in  every  home, 
honesty  in  every  sphere  of  business,  or  social  life, 
and  truth  in  every  heart.  It  cares  for  sympathy 
rather  than  judgment,  mercy  rather  than  condemna- 
tion, encouragement  rather  than  criticism.  It  would 
come  near  to  every  condition  of  the  world,  to  con- 
secrate the  hour  of  birth,  of  love  and  marriage,  of 
any  kind  of  sickness,  or  of  death.  It  would  bring 
inspiration  to  every  new  hope  and  endeavor  in  the 
common  lives  of  people.  It  would  bring  the 
Christian  dream  of  God's  presence  near  and  make 
it  real  to  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  to  the  end 
that  they  may  find  help  and  comfort  in  the  minis- 
trations of  religion. 

And  particularly  in  the  time  of  war  it  would  be 
found  well-occupied  in  every  means  to  relieve  suf- 
fering, to  temper  passion  and  achieve  a  righteous  and 
thus  a  lasting  peace. 

What  might  it  not  mean  to  us  who  are  in  the 
fellowship  of  this  church,  if  through  our  lives  and 
labors,  its  spirit  could  be  kept  strong  and  holy  for  the 
world  we  know?        Jq^^  Carroll  PerkinS. 
September,  1917 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  OCTOBER,  1917 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITARIAN  HEADQUAETERS,  Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UIQITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 

UNITARIAN  LITERATURE  for  Free  Distribution.  Publications  of  American 
Unitarian  Association  and  Eastern  Alliances,  kept  on  hand  in  large  quantities. 
Catalogues  gladly  furnished. 


THE  PACIFIC  UNITARIAN. 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Coast  Conference,  Subscription  $1.00.  Represent- 
ing, or  desirous  of  representing,  all  the  churches  of  the  Conference,  and  striving 
to  further  the  interests  of  a  reverent,  reasonable,  vital  faith.  It  is  denominational 
in  no  narrow  sense,  interprets  Christianity  as  the  hand-maid  of  humanity,  and 
religion  as  acknowledgment  of  man's  relation  to  God.  It  believes  in  clean  think- 
ing, and  fearless  following  where  the  truth  leads,  but  its  highest  interest  is  in  life, 
and  in  worship  expressed  in  terms  of  service.  It  welcomes  contributions  from  those 
of  high  purpose  and  especially  asks  the  co-operation  of  all  interested  in  making  our 
little  group  of  Pacific  Coast  churches  strong  and  active  in  uplift  helpfulness.  Con- 
tributions should  reach  162  Post  Street  by  the  25th  of  the  month.  Advertising  rates 
furnished  on  application. 


LOAN  LIBRARY  FOR  MINISTERS. 

Through  the  wise  foresight  of  the  late  Henry  Pierce,  the  best  obtainable 
books  on  Theology,  Philosophy,  Sociology,  and  Religion  are  available  without  charge 
to  any  minister,  or  student,  of  whose  responsibility  the  Secretary  is  assured.  The 
Henry  Pierce  Library  comprises  500  or  more  of  the  publications  most  helpful  to 
ministers,  and  is  added  to  every  year  by  the  most  meritorious  works  of  the  world's 
foremost  authorities.  Ministers  at  a  distance  supplied  by  mail  upon  paying  postage 
one  way.     For  catalogues,  or  particulars,  address  Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 


The  Pacific  Unitarian 

C6nb  our  3fall|fr.  ^an  our  brntlirr. 

Vol.  XXVI                       San  Francisco,  October,   1917.                               No.  11 

The  Pacific  Unitarian  ^mavmi 

Published  monthly  by  the  Pacific  Uaitarian  ^'^^^    moilth    of    October,    1917,    is    the 

Conference  Special  anniversary  month  of  the  dram- 
Address:  atie  action  of  :\lartin  Luther  at  AVitten- 
Unitarian   Headquarters,   162   Post   Street,   San  ^           -^^  ^^^j      .pj^^  j^^^  ^       ^j  ^^^  ^^^^^^j^ 

-b  rancisco.  '' 

One  dollar  per  year.      Single  copies  10c.  '^  ^^''.   ^^^^^'  anniversary  of  the  epoch- 

marking  event.     AVhat  results  have  fol- 

Charles  A.  Murdoek,  Editor.  lowed!   What  significance  it  holds  in  the 
Earl  M.  Wilbur,  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  William  history   of  the   thought   of   man  !      Fred- 
Day  Simonds,   Caleb   S.   S.   Dutton,  H.   E.  •   i    tt    tt    i                    £                     £               ^ 
B.  Speight,  Associate  Editors  and  Publi-  ""^''^^^  ^-  ^edge,  one  of  our  own  foremost 
cation  Committee.  thinkers,  fitly  expressed  the  estimate  in 

Entered    as    second-class    mail    matter    at    the    Post-  which  the  WOrld  of  today  holds  the  great 

office  at   San  Francisco,   Cal.  /-,                      .                a-r     ,^        ,11 

.  'jrerman  pioneer     Luther! 

CUnrttPittK  "Honor  and  everlasting  thanks  to  the 

Editorial—  ™^^  ^^^  broke  for  us  the  spell  of  papal 

Martiu  Luther 279  autocracv,    who    rescucd    a    portion,    at 

Endurance  as  a  Virtue 279  least,   of  the  Christian  world  from  the 

A  Modern  Job 281  paralyzing  grasp  of  a  power  more  to  be 

Leaving  God  an  Option 281  dreaded  than  an V  temporal  des'pbtism— 

A  European  Whole 281  ,-,',,             ,      . 

Ten  Years  of  Change 282  a    power   which    rules    by   seducing   the 

Comments 283  '^vill,  by  capturing  the  conscience  of  its 

]sj(jtgg 284  subjects ;  the  bondage  of  the  soul !  .  .  .  . 

Contributed—  ^lodern  civilization,  liberty,  science,  so- 

Boston  in  War  Time,  Earl  M.  Wilbur    287  f  ial  progress,  attest  the  world-wide  scope 

God  Is  Courage,  Clarence  Reed    .    .    289  of  the  Protestant  reform,  whose  princi- 

Unitarian  Young  People's  Club,  Dor-  p],.^    ^^.^    independent    thought,    freedom 

othy  Dyar 291  '                    ,..,,,,,. 

ironi    ecclesiastical    thrall,    dehance    of 

In  Menionam — 

Ellen  Downing  Hill 292  consecrated  wrong  ...  .     Our  age  still 

j,^.^j^^^ obeys  the  law  of  that  movement  whose 

Resignation  of  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess    292  van  lie  led,  and  the  latest  age  will  bear 

Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministry     29-1  its  impress." 

Constructive  Cluueh  Ideals 29G  .                                             ; 

It    is    not    easy    to    assign    to    human 

Selected —  •                      t-.-/v     • 

A  Pastoral  Letter-Faith  and  Service     298  POWers   their   true    rank.      Differing   Vir- 

Two  Significant  Quotations   ....    300  tues  seem  under  differing  circumstances 

Books 301  to  differ  in  vahie.     Tliere  are  also  cer- 

From  the  Churches 302  tain  qualities  tliat  by  their  nature  are 

Sparks       305  showy   and   attract   attention.      A    pea- 

^^-^-___-^____^_^-^___-__^_____.  cock's   tail,    as   regards   use    and   obedi- 

''Sofaraswecanswecpawavtl.eills  "^''^'    ^''    '^''^>''    '•"    "^*    '""^'^^    exemplary 

of  life  it  is  good,  but,  at  their  wor.st,  tliey  ^'^'^"  '»  '^^"^1  lien's,  but  it  is  much  more 

cannot  overwhelm  us  provided  we  face  noticeable,    and    commands    admiration, 

them  in  unabating  sincerity.  "—^7. /o/<«.  so    signal    powers    that    command    phe- 
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nomenal  success  and  win  recognition  in 
the  American  Magazine,  may  be  out- 
ranked by  the  patience  and  firm  trust 
by  which  misfortune  .has  been  met. 
Doing  is  so  important,  arid  often  diffi- 
cult, that  we  give  it  great  credit,  and 
are  in  danger  of  accepting  it  as  the  sole 
standard  of  success,  but  we  do  well  to 
keep  the  disposition  to  do  full  justice 
to  those  who  endure  much  but  may  ac- 
complish little. 


To  relatively  fail  is  after  all  the  com- 
mon lot,  and  the  power  of  endurance 
is  the  virtue  most  generally  needed  in 
daily  life.  The  few  brilliantly  succeed, 
the  many  struggle  with  apparently  lit- 
tle result.  To  the  most  the  struggle  is 
hard  and  if  judged  by  material  achieve- 
ments seems  a  failure. 

Nature  is  not  kind  to  man  if  indul- 
gence measures  kindness.  Her  ways 
are  often  hard  and  disappointment 
thwarts  many  faithful,  and  even  well- 
directed,  efforts.  •  Instances  are  varied 
and  abundant.  The  simple  story  of 
M^hat  a  Job  of  the  twentieth  century 
may  endure  and  survive  prompts  these 
reflections. 


A  man  of  intelligence  and  character, 
an  ordained  Baptist  minister,  came  to 
Southern  California  twenty  years  ago. 
An  expanding  mind  and  a  wider  view 
of  truth  made  impossible  the  teachings 
of  his  church.  He  resigned  his  pulpit, 
attending  as  long  as  he  could  the  serv- 
ices he  had  formerly  conducted.  He 
engaged  in  agriculture  and  by  years  of 
unremitting  labor  improved  a  tract  of 
land  in  a  valley  reaching  the  shore  of 
the  Pacific.  One  winter  came  a  storm- 
flood  that  devastated  all  his  reclaimed 
acres  and  swept  into  the  ocean  his 
fruit  trees  and  the  soil  in  which  they 
had  reached  bearing.  He  bore  his  loss, 
and  when  he  was  able  removed  to  the 
upper    Sacramento    Valley,    where    he 


purchased  five  acres  of  the  best  obtain- 
able land  for  fruit  culture.  He  paid 
$125  an  acre,  knowing  it  to  be  a  high 
price,  but  believing  that  for  the  pur- 
pose he  had  in  view  it  was  justifiable. 
He  determined  to  devote  it  to  the  culti- 
vation and  development  of  the  best 
varieties  of  fine  fruit.  He  bought  the 
choicest  of  Burbank's  creations.  He 
sent  to  France  for  fruit  trees  rare  even 
there.  He  successfully  developed  the 
delicate  Avocado  pear.  He  practiced 
the  best  methods  of  intense  cultivation, 
and  for  five  years  bore  the  drain  of 
constant  expense  with  no  returns.  His 
efforts  promised  abundant  reward. 
Bearing  began,  at  flattering  prices, 
quality  contributing,  and  every  thing 
pointed  to  full  recompense  for  particu- 
larly intelligent  cultivation.  In  the 
summer  the  heat  in  the  region  is  con- 
siderable, but  until  this  year  kept  with- 
in reasonable  bounds.  One  day  it 
passed  the  110°,  regarded  as  high,  and 
climbed  steadily  to  120°  in  the  shade, 
at  which  the  orchardist  continued  his 
efforts  to  protect  and  save  his  precious 
trees,  working  in  the  full  glare  of  the 
sun.  Buds  and  tender  twigs  were  thor- 
oughly baked,  and  bark  shriveled  to 
powder.  ^lany  of  the  choicest  trees 
were  killed. 

This  deep  disappointment  was  borne 
and  some  salvage  was  hoped  for,  but 
later  in  the  season  when  the  proprietor, 
and  also  his  nearest  neighbor  were  away 
from  home,  his  house  was  burned  to 
the  ground  and  the  fire  swept  through 
and   destroyed   all  his   rem-iining   trees. 

No  longer  young  and  broken  in 
health,  he  could  not  renew  the  strug- 
gle. To  complete  his  misfortunes  he 
had  long  fought  an  attack  of  malaria 
and  was  emaciated  and  infused  with 
quinine.  There  Avas  no  recourse  but 
to  sell  his  land  for  what  he  could  get, 
and  return  to  his  children  in  Southern 
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California.  He  could  get  but  $50  an 
acre  for  his  land,  so  he  took  it  and  left, 
stopping  over  in  San  Francisco  long 
enough  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  the 
editor  of,  and  to  pay  his  subscription 
to,  the  Pacific  Vnitarian. 

The  splendor  of  great  achievement 
is  for  the  few;  the  sharp  trial  of  griev- 
ous disappointment  is  perhaps  more  fre- 
quently met,  while  somewhere  between 
the  two  extremes  falls  the  common  lot 
of  moderate  success,  comparative  fail- 
ure, or  the  deadening  monotony  where 
hope  seldom  blossoms  and  life  is  little 
more  than  existence.  When  it  is  all 
summed  up  it  will  be  found  that  no 
condition  brings  relief  from  some  sort 
of  test.  Trial  is  a  part  of  the  game  of 
life,  and  the  highest  gain  is  to  meet 
it  well,  undismayed  by  difficulty,  not 
too  much  disturbed  hy  results,  and  with 
courage  to  the  end. 


Rev.  T.  Rhondda,  a  leading  English 
clergyman,  objects  to  using  the  service 
prepared  for  use  in  the  Free  Churches. 
Among  the  things  in  it  that  were  objec- 
tionable to  him  was  the  request  that  God 
would  send  out  his  light  and  truth  and 
enable  the  leaders  to  lead  (m  to  victory. 
He  says : 

"If  I  ask  God  to  lead  me  I  want  to 
give  him  the  option  of  choosing  the  way. 
This  prayer  simply  asks  him  to  lead  us 
to  where  we  want  to  go  and  to  make 
successful  the  things  we  want  to  do. 
What  if  God  wanted  to  lead  us  some- 
where else?  What  if  he  wanted  to  lead 
us  through  defeat  to  some  greater  spir- 
itual possession  than  anything  we  have 
yet  conceived  ?  The  prayer  does  not  give 
God  the  option.  In  fact,  it  seeks  nothing 
but  a  champion  for  ourselves  and  our 
scheme.  Let  us  pray  for  light  and  truth 
to  lead  us  to  his  holy  hill,  whatever  it 
may  be,  and  wherever  it  may  be. 

"The  simple  fact  is  that  this  prayer 
is  a  prciyer  to  a  tribal  god,  and  it  is  some- 


thing of  a  reflection  upon  the  Christian- 
ity of  the  twentieth  century.  We  do 
indeed  want  God's  light  and  truth  to 
lead  us  to  deal  honestly  with  one  an- 
other, to  be  just  and  fair  to  all  men  here 
and  everj'where.  It  seems  to  me  that  a 
revolution  is  needed  in  religious  think- 
ing. Many  of  our  Christian  leaders  are 
in  the  swamps  of  heathenism." 


There  is  increasing  evidence  on  every 
hand  that  thinking  people  are  realizing 
the  larger  meaning  of  the  world  strug- 
gle and  are  contrilmting  to  the  sound 
public  opinion  that  will  finally  prevail. 
The  la.st  "English  Jicview".  after  re- 
ferring to  the  fact  that  on  purely  mili- 
tary grounds  the  past  year  has  shown 
small  results,  says: 

"On  the  wh()li\  despite  the  lo^s  and 
sacrifice,  the  despair  and  sorrow,  war  as 
it  proves  its  own  futility  (militarily 
viewed)  is  heralding  the  dawn  of  a  new 
conception  and  statement  of  life  founded 
on  common  principles.  The  war  has 
long  ceased  to  be  a  question  of  nation 
versus  nation ;  it  has  ceased  to  be  a  strug- 
gle between  groups  of  Power.s — it  has 
grown  in  its  e])ic  tragedy  into  the  af- 
firmation of  civilization  at  war  to  ]ier- 
petuate  and  insure  its  own  identity  of 
truth  and  application.  It  is  a  wonderful 
thing.  All  over  Europe,  Democracy  is 
rising  in  masterful  uiulerstaiuling  of  its 
con.science.  learning  to  think  interna- 
tionally. All  over  Europe  the  last  ele- 
ments of  Feudalism  are  falling  to  the 
ground.  A  new  Europe  is  awaiting  us — 
a  place  that  will  be  made  by  fine  strong 
men  wiio  have  fought  and  won  to  this 
freedom.  Yet  such  a  condition  cannot  be 
unless  all  Europe  wins  in  equal  propor- 
tions, and  here  we  have  the  hope  and 
meaning  of  the  war.  *  *  *  '[\)  f;,]]- 
at  this  hour  of  'knockouts'  is  levity.  Our 
true  objective  must  be  a  European  wJwle, 
not  a  European  disparity  or  discord ;  it 
is  thus  a  point  of  correction.    When  that 
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is  reached  our  work  is  done;  the  rest 
muct  be  a  creation.  That  is  the  new 
thing  this  war  has  given  us — a  common 
creativeness.  We  can  face  the  future, 
then,  with  a  quiet  confidence.  What  re- 
mains to  do  is  full  of  hope,  for  assuredly 
it  can  only  be  accomplished  through  rea- 
son. Thus  the  Democracies  of  Europe 
can  hail  Democracy  and  cry:  'The  peo- 
ples perish  that  they  may  live.'  " 


It  must  become  the  settled  conviction 
of  all  that  the  war  is  to  result  in  peace 
based  on  justice  and  not  on  subservience. 
Crushing  is  impossible  and  also  .undesir- 
able. National  rights  and  ambitions 
must  accord  with  international  welfare. 
Selfishness  will  not  be  eliminated  but 
must  be  subject  to  the  measure  of  un- 
selfishness, demanded  by  general  good 
will.  It  is  more  and  more  apparent  that 
this  greatest  of  wars  is  simply  the  most 
gigantic  and  impressive  demonstration 
ever  afforded  of  results  common  to  every 
individual  life.  'The  thoughts,  the  feel- 
ings, the  desires,  the  control  of  nations, 
correspond  to  those  of  the  person.  If 
every  individual  were  honest  and  just 
and  kind  laws  would  be  few  and  jails 
empty.  If  nations  were  merely  conveni- 
ent divisions  of  a  common  humanity  with 
developed  consciences  war  would  be  un- 
known. 


In  the  last  analysis  the  basic  fact  is 
the  distinction  between  good  and  evil. 
If  man  is  merely  a  brute,  and  physical 
and  material  power  are  uncontrolled  by 
considerations  of  right  and  wrong,  the 
race  is  doomed  and  civilization  is  a  de- 
lusion. If  goodness  is  the  most  precious 
thing  on  earth,  we  can  wait  for  it,  suffer 
for  it,  die  for  it.  Our  first  concern  is  to 
discern  the  right,  our  utmost  aim  is  to 
stand  by  it  at  whatever  cost. 

War  is  a  scourge  but  it  is  not  the 
greatest  of  evils.    No  one  enjoys  punish- 


ment, but  escape  from  it  is  often  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes.  Those  who  love 
peace  for  its  comfortable  escape  from 
suffering  are  less  enviable  than  those  who 
face  war  from  high  ideals,  even  if  the 
ideals  are  assailable.  The  wrong  to  be 
resisted  may  not  be  our  own.  The  world 
is  one  and  we  suffer  for  and  through  one 
another.  Could  the  best  of  American 
idealism  rest  content  to  allow  the  nations 
of  the  world  to  fail  in  a  struggle  that 
we  feel  to  be  for  the  freedom  of  man  ? 
Does  it  mean  nothing  morally  that  we 
contribute  freely  of  our  treasure  and  of 
our  greater  treasure,  with  no  thought  of 
gain  or  national  advantage? 

But  the  peace  we  fight  for  must  be 
just  and  its  basis  must  promise  per- 
manency. And  so  the  President  is  wise 
in  stating  plainly  that  the  people  of 
Europe  must  be  able  to  guarantee  it. 
We  do  not  meddle  with  their  affairs  but 
the  paper  that  guarantees  peace  must 
bear  the  endorsement  of  the  men  who 
profit  by  it,  and  who  will  pay  the  pen- 
alty of  its  being  torn  up  by  willful  rulers 
with  small  sense  of  honor. 


It  is  interesting  to  note  the  changes 
that  a  decade  of  life  registers.  Rev. 
W.  D.  Simon ds  of  Oakland  recently 
completed  ten  years  of  service  as  min- 
ister of  the  Oakland  church,  and  it  oc- 
curred to  him,  in  preparation  for  a 
review  of  the  period,  to  consult  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  month  of 
1907,  in  which  he  was  installed,  that  he 
might  judge  of  the  questions  then  up- 
permost. In  one  promin'^nt  magazine 
he  found  an  article  by  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, President  of  Princeton,  on  the  dan- 
ger of  presidential  encroachment.  In 
another  an  apprehensive  Englishman 
earnestly  plead  for  an  enlarged  navy 
sure  to  be  needed  in  defense  of  a  prob- 
able alliance  between  Germany  and  the 
United   States. 
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Rev.  Francis  AVatry  feels  that  the 
summing  np  of  the  controversy  that  re- 
sulted in  the  severing  of  his  connection 
with  the  church  at  Long  Beach  appear- 
ing in  the  August  issue,  while  correct, 
was  incomplete,  in  that  it  failed  to  state 
that  he  had  proposed  to  submit  the  mat- 
ter at  issue  to  arbitration  by  three  dis- 
interested parties  and  to  abide  b.y  their 
decision.  This  is  true  but  was  not  con- 
sidered important,  since  the  facts  in- 
volved were  set  forth  and  before  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  Association  reached 
Long  Beach  the  trustees  had  acted  and 
Mr.  Watry  had  publicly  announced  that 
he  would  head  an  independent  move- 
ment. There  seemed  nothing  to  arbi- 
trate, as  what  had  been  done  could  not 
be  undone.  Our  churches  are  congre- 
gational and  no  one  has  authority  to  com- 
pel the  harmony  essential  to  useful  life. 
It  was  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the 
situation  was  accepted,  and  in  the  state- 
ment of  facts  there  was  the  fullest  in- 
tention to  do  full  justice  to  the  minister 
of  the  church. 


It  is  gratifying  when  an  opportunity 
offered  is  so  met  that  advantage  is  many- 
sided  and  benefits  are  large  and  not  off- 
set by  damage  of  au}^  sort.  For  many 
years  the  Boys  and  Girls  Aid  Society 
of  San  Francisco  has  combined  a  sum- 
mer vacation  in  the  country  with  berry 
picking.  A  model  camp  near  Sebastopol 
in  Sonoma  County  is  maintained  and 
the  best  service  the  farmers  have  ever 
enjoyed  is  rendered  by  the  well-con- 
trolled and  satisfied  boys. 

This  year  a  fine  record  was  made.  In 
all  175  boys  were  in  camp  for  a  total 
period  of  98  days,  70  of  which  were  de- 
voted to  work  and  28  to  rest  and  recre- 
ation. In  this  time  300  tons  of  berries 
and  265  tons  of  prunes  were  picked,  the 
total  earnings  being  $6,015,  of  wliich 
$4,200  was  given  to  the  boys,  each  in- 
dividual being  paid  for  his  actual  earn- 


ings. The  boys  range  from  eight  to 
eighteen  j'cars.  Several  boys  earned 
$70  each,  and  quite  a  number  earned 
$60.  The  boys  enjoyed  excellent  health 
and  came  back  in  fine  physical  condition. 
It  was  strenuous  work,  but  an  enjoyable 
and  profitable  vacation  in  which  a  most 
important  lesson  was  impressed  upon 
boys  who  needed  it.  The  desirability  of 
earning  and  saving,  the  substantial  re- 
ward for  effort  and  self-sacrifice,  the 
habit  of  industry  and  the  independence 
that  is  in  reach  of  those  who  will  work, 
are  phases  of  a  lesson  that  is  of  little 
worth  unless  experienced. 


Since  our  last  issue  the  editorial  heart 
has  been  greatly  cheered  by  the  payment 
of  a  legacy  of  $500  from  the  estate  of 
Mr.  H.  F.  Spencer  of  Santa  Barbara.  It 
dissipates  the  gloom  of  debt  and  adds 
materially  to  courage  and  self-respect. 
It  does  not  take  a  large  candle  to  shed 
.the  light  when  it  is  really  dark,  but  it 
takes  more  sympathy  and  regard  than 
most  men  of  means  possess  to  light  the 
candle.  It  shall  not  be  said  that  the  first 
legacy  to  a  struggling  periodical  must 
have  failed  of  appreciation  in  that  it  was 
not  acknowledged.  It  may  be  added 
that  the  executors  of  the  estate  of  Hor- 
ace Davis  have  lately  paid  legacies  of 
$70,000  for  the  School  for  the  ]\Iinistry 
and  $10,000  (less  inheritance  tax)  for 
the  ]\Iinisters'  Pension  Fund. 


The  churches  of  the  Northwest  propose 
a  conference  at  Seattle  on  October  9th 
and  10th  with  an  installation  at  Victoria 
on  the  nth,  and  the  animal  visit  of  the 
Field  Secretary  will  be  made  to  conform 
to  these  dates.  As  the  distance  to  be 
covered  is  2500  mih>s  and  the  visits  and 
the  conference  will  occupy  considerable 
time,  it  may  be  impossible  to  liave  the 
November  number  of  tlie  Pacific  Uui- 
tarian  issued  promptly  on  the  first  of 
the  month.  C.  A.  M. 
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On  the  evening  of  August  31st  a  very 
pleasant  reception  was  given  by  the  Uni- 
tarian church  of  Berkeley  to  Rev.  and 
]\Irs.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  as  a  welcome  to 
them  after  a  return  from  the  summer 
holiday  and  the  resumption  of  church 
work.  Rev.  F.  L.  Hosmer  and  Rev. 
John  H.  Lathrop,  former  ministers  of 
the  church,  participated  in  the  tribute. 

Rev.  James  M.  Heady  resigned  as 
minister  of  the  church  at  Salem,  Ore., 
on  September  2d.  Rev.  Edgar  M. 
Burke  is  supplying  the  pulpit  tem- 
porarily. 

Rev.  N.  E.  Baker  assumed  charge  of 
the  church  at  Bellingham  on  September 
2d,  having  pushed  on  in  advance  of  his 
family  that  services  might  be  resumed 
without  interruption  at  the  close  of  the 
usual  vacation. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  in  his  ser- 
mon on  September  2d  spoke  of  the 
temptations  besetting  those  who  go  forth 
to  the  great  adventure  to  which  they 
have  been  called.     He  said : 

"I  have  no  anxiety  that  they  will 
not  give  a  good  account  of  themselves 
on  the  field  of  battle.  I  have  greater 
anxiety  concerning  the  moral  evils  that 
will  beset  them  all  along  the  way. 

"I  hope  they  have  learned  uncon- 
sciously but  thoroughly  that  'whatsoever 
a  man  sows  that  shall  he  also  reap'; 
that  each  must  work  out  his  own  salva- 
tion by  the  exercise  of  the  fullest  intelli- 
gence and  understanding  of  which  he  is 
capable ;  and  that  there  is  no  magical 
or  miraculous  power  that  can  step  in  be- 
tween cause  and  effect  and  save  one 
from  the  consequences  of  his  own 
deeds." 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  16tli,  Rev.  Dr.  Chas. 
F.  Aked,  now  supplying  the  Congrega- 
tional Church  at  Riverside,  supplied  the 
pulpit  of  the  Boyeston  Avenue  Unitarian 
Church  of  Seattle,  his  subject  being 
"The  Turk  in  the  War;  Armenia's 
Tragic  Fate."  In  the  afternoon  he 
spoke  at  the  general  meeting  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

Out  of  seventy-three  Reed  College 
upperclassmen,  thirty-two  have  enlisted. 


Ten  of  the  freshmen  have  enlisted.  Of 
the  undergraduates  who  applied  for  ad- 
mission to  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps,  fifteen  were  accepted  in  the  first 
group  and  went  to  the  Presidio. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  of  Seattle  has 
been  enjojdng  a  brief  and  needed  vaca- 
tion. ]\Irs.  L.  F.  Elmore,  who  has  re- 
cently returned  from  a  ten-year  lecture 
trip  abroad,  occupied  the  pulpit  on  Aug. 
19th  and  26th,  speaking  on  the  topic 
"The  Religion  of  the  Ancient  Peoples 
of  Australia  and  New  Zealand." 

On  Sunday,  September  2,  the  pulpit 
was  occupied  by  R.  Foster  Stone,  a 
prominent  Lyceum  lecturer,  who  spoke 
on  "The  Gospel  for  the  Kingdom  as 
Interpreted  by  a  Traveling  Salesman." 
September  9  and  September  16,  Chris- 
tian D.  Larsen  spoke  on  "The  Religion 
of  an  Awakened  Soul"  and  "Thinking 
the  Thoughts  of  the  Infinite." 

On  Sunday,  Sept.  2d,  the  Oakland 
church  celebrated  the  tenth  anniversary 
of  the  coming  of  Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds 
as  minister.  In  the  morning  the  sermon 
reviewed  the  period.  In  the  evening 
Col.  John  P.  Irish  presided. 

Professor  W.  H.  Carruth  of  the  De- 
partment of  English  of  the  Stanford 
University  was  the  principal  speaker. 
His  theme  was:  "Privileges  and  Duties 
of  the  Professor  of  Liberal  Religion 
in  These  Days  on  This  Coast."  Other 
speakers  of  the  evening  were  Charles  A. 
Murdock  of  San  Francisco, ,  Rev.  H.  E. 
B.  Speight  of  Berkeley,  and  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Nat  Friend  of  Oakland. 

Our  Berkeley  minister  has  been  in- 
strumental in  securing  a  community 
celebration  of  the  four  hundredth  anni- 
versary of  the  Reformation  and  the  local 
Federation  of  Churches  has  been  stirred 
into  action.  The  committee  in  charge  of 
arrangements  includes  the  rector  of  the 
Episcopal  Church,  the  minister  of  the 
Lutheran  Evangelical  Church,  and  the 
minister  of  the  Unitarian  Church. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  of  Oak- 
land, having  completed  ten  years  of 
service  in  the  Unitarian  church,  is  the 
dean  of  the  Oakland  churches  and  also 
dean  of  the  Unitarian  churches  on  the 
Pacific  Coast. 
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Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  assumed  charge 
of  the  church  at  Denver,  Colo.,  with  the 
first  Sunday  in  September,  preaching- 
on  the  Conservation  and  Use  of  Spirit- 
ual Resources.  His  home  is  to  be  at 
1244  Gaylord  street.  Dr.  David  Utter 
is  minister  emeritus  and  conducts  an 
adult  bible  clas,s. 

On  the  evening  of  Sept.  14th,  the 
members  of  the  Los  Angeles  congrega- 
tion gathered  to  welcome  Rev.  and  ]\Irs. 
E.  Stanton  Ilodgin,  who  have  just  re- 
turned from  their  two  months'  vacation 
trip  to  the  East.  An  interesting  pro- 
gram, with  dancing  for  the  young  peo- 
ple, was  enjoyed. 

The  proposed  placing  of  a  commemo- 
rative tablet  in  the  church  at  ]\lontreal 
on  the  occasion  of  the  first  general  con- 
ference meeting  to  be  held  by  the  Uni- 
tarians of  the  United  States  and  of 
Canada,  is  a  most  fitting  act,  celebrating 
also  a  hundred  years  of  peace  between 
England  and  America. 

President  Foster  of  Reed  College  has 
been  selected  by  the  War  Council  of  the 
American  Red  Cross  to  represent  the 
Pacific  Coast  in  a  commission  of  men 
to  be  sent  to  France  at  once  for  the 
purpose  of  studying  the  organization 
of  the  Red  Cross,  the  operation  of  hos- 
pitals, the  ambulance  service  and  the 
Young  I\Ien's  Christian  Association, 
and  to  observe  preparations  behind  the 
lines.  After  four  or  five  weeks  of 
study  in  Prance,  the  members  of  the 
group  are  to  return  to  report  the  work 
to  this  country  and  interpret  its  mean- 
ing. President  Foster  left  Portland  for 
Washington  on  July  twenty-eighth,  and 
will  leave  for  France  soon  after  reach- 
ing Wasliington.  lie  expects  to  return 
to  Portland  for  the  opening  of  Reed 
College  on  Oct()l)er  first.  His  duties  in 
this  connection  will  in  no  wa.y  interfere 
with  his  taking  full  charge  of  Reed 
College  in  the  fall. 

It  is  proposed  to  install  Rev.  E.  J. 
Bowden  as  minister  of  the  church  at 
Victoria,  B.  C,  on  October  11th,— the 
day  following  the  North  Pacific  Confer- 
ence at  Seattle. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin,  minister  of 
the   First   Unitarian   Church,   and   ^Irs. 


Hodgin  returned  on  August  30th  from 
their  vacation  trip  through  the  ^liddle 
West  on  which  they  visited  the  scenes 
of  former  labors  and  renewed  old  ac- 
quaintances in  Minnesota,  Iowa,  South 
Dakota  and  Nebraska.  ]\Ir.  Hodgin  was 
minister  of  the  church  of  ]\Iinneapolis 
for  several  years  before  coming  to  Los 
Angeles  nine  years  ago. 

President  Wilbur  will  return  from  his 
sabbatical  leave  from  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian School  for  the  ]\Iinistry  in  De- 
cember, relieving  Dr.  ^Morgan,  who  will 
then  take  his  sabbatical  year. 

Three  studcmts  coDipleted  their  work 
with  the  scliool  last  year.  Hurley  Be- 
gun is  on  his  way  to  France  with  Am- 
bulance Corps  No.  2,  University  of  Cal- 
ifornia. Eiirest  J.  Bowden  has  been 
called  to  the  Unitarian  church  of  Vic- 
toria, British  Columbia,  and  has  com- 
menced his  work  in  that  city,  and  Edgar 
]\I.  Burke  is  supplying  the  pulpit  at 
Salem,  Oregon. 

The  new  church  building  for  the  con- 
gregation of  the  Unity  Church  of  St. 
Louis,  ]\Io.,  has  been  completed  and  will 
be  dedicated  on  October  7th.  Rev.  Sam- 
uel A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  will  preach  the 
sermon.  In  the  announcement  of  the 
dedication  Rev.  George  R.  Dodson  con- 
cisely sets  for  the  purpose  of  the  church. 
He  says : 

"Now  that  we  have  the  new  church, 
it  is  our  privilege  and  our  duty  to  enjoy 
it  and  use  it  to  promote  the  ideals  we 
love.  As  your  minister,  I  am  ]ioi)ing 
that  the  message  of  this  church  may 
bring  gladness,  courage  and  strength  to 
men 's  souls ;  that  it  may  increase  righte- 
ousness and  love  in  the  world;  that  it 
may  proclaim  the  truth  that  is  light  on 
our  pathway;  that  in  its  atmosi>liere  the 
30ung  may  grow  into  strong  and  noble 
men  and  women,  supportei-s  and  leadei-s 
of  every  good  cause  and  forward  move- 
ment in  our  city,  state  and  country." 

The  Long  Beach  Red  Cross  Auxiliary 
meets  in  the  chapel  of  the  Unitarian 
church  each  Tuesday  from  10  a.  m.  to 
4  p.  m.  It  is  in  no  sense  sectarian.  All 
who  want  to  help  are  invited.  Each 
woman  provides  her  own  lunch,  some 
one  supplying  hot  coffee  for  all.  A  col- 
lection pays  for  thread  used,  the  surplus 
going  to  Red  Cross  headtjuarters. 
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Mr.  Riiess's  sermon  topics  at  Fresno 
during  September,  beejinning  on  the 
16th,  were:  ''Why  Men  Fail,"  "Why 
Cities  Fail,"  "Why  Nations  Fail."  He 
expects  to  leave  for  New  England  early 
in  October. 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Hodgin  of  Los  An- 
geles is  conforming  his  topics  to  the 
local  interest  incident  to  the  presence  of 
Billy  Sunday,  speaking  on  Sunday 
morning  and  Thursday  evening.  From 
Sept.  23d  to  Nov.  1st  he  announces 
topics  covering  "Billv  Sundav's  Bible 
and  the  Bible  We  Believe  In,*"  "Billy 
Sunday's  God  and  Our  Conception  of 
Deitv,"  "Billy  Sundav's  Christ  and 
the  Christ,  We  Accept,"  "Billy  Sun- 
day's Prayers  and  Our  Ideas  of 
Prayer,"  "Billv  Sunday's  Hell  and  the 
People  He  Sends  There,"  "Billy  Sun- 
day's Scheme  of  Salvation:  Does  It 
Work?" 

During  October  and  November  Rev. 
Benjamin  A.  Goodridge  of  Santa  Bar- 
bara will  deliver  a  series  of  sermons 
dealing  with  the  Reformation,  taking  up 
not  only  the  work  of  Luther,  but  also 
that  of  the  reformers  before  and  after 
him.  Services  in  the  church  were  re- 
sumed on  September  2nd.  Mr.  Goodridsre 
preaching  on  "The  Religious  Signifi- 
cance of  the  Present  Hour." 

Professor  Edward  ]\Iaslin  Hulme  of 
the  department  of  history  began  on  Sep- 
tember 9th  at  the  University  of  Idaho  a 
series  of  lectures  to  continue  through  the 
month  before  the  First  Unitarian  So- 
ciety, at  Spokane.  His  topic  was  "The 
Birth  of  Modern  Civilization."  In  part. 
Professor  Hulme  said : 

"In  every  vital  period  of  human  life 
there  are  three  great  forces  at  work  im- 
pelling men  upon  their  onward  and  up- 
ward way.  These  forces  are,  first, 
changes  in  laws  and  institutions ;  second, 
inventions  and  discoveries,  and,  third, 
a  change  in  the  ideal  of  life. 

"The  last  is  always  the  greatest  of 
these  dynamic  powers.  The  ideals  of 
men  determine  their  needs.  Ideals  in 
order  to  live  must  grow.  They  must 
grow  with  the  growth  of  the  world. 
They  must  expand  to  meet  the  widen- 
ing needs  of  successive  generations.  To 
each    generation    there    is    given    the 


power  to  rise  and  reform  the  present, 
and  to  prepare  for  the  future,  but  to 
no  generation  has  there  been  given  the 
powder  to  recall  the  past.  It  is  with  the 
present  and  the  future  that  we  must 
concern  ourselves.  The  web  of  history 
is  being  woven  in  the  loom  of  time.  The 
shuttles  fly  quick,  and  each  of  them  is 
irrevocable. 

"We  differ  from  our  fathers  in  a 
thousand  modes  of  thought,  in  a  thous- 
and features  of  social  circumstance. 
In  these  early  and  momentous  years  of 
the  twentieth  century  we  are  sur- 
rounded by  new  conditions.  We  are 
living  in  the  dawn  of  a  new  world.  A 
greater  renaissance  is  at  hand.  The 
widening  separation  of  class  from  class, 
the  passing  of  the  control  of  industry 
from  the  hands  of  the  many  to  the 
hands  of  the  few,  the  failure  of  the 
legal  and  ethical  codes  of  the  past  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  present,  the  rise 
of  an  educated  people  discontented  with 
the  existing  social  order,  these  are 
among  the  things  that  produce  the 
grave  problems  that  now  confront  us. 
Changes  in  laws  and  in  institutions,  and 
inventions  and  discoveries,  shall  help 
us  to  solve  these  problems ;  but  in 
themselves  these  two  forces  are  insuf- 
ficient. 

"Without  the  spiritual  force  of  the 
ideal  it  is  impossible  to  reconstitute 
society  on  the  basis  of  brotherhood,  the 
only  basis  that  will  endure.  And  upon 
those  who  grasp  this  fact  rests  the  re- 
sponsibility and  the  high  destiny  of 
helping  to  transform  the  seething  and 
surging  life  of  today." 

Soldiers'  Faith 
Why  should  I  fear  while  danger's  call  is  sound- 
ing, 
Although  the  end  I  may  not  clearly  see? 
Life  is  for  me  not  flesh  and  finite  forms, 
But  sense  of  things  immortal  and  unseen! 
What  loss  can  come  to  me?     Have  1  not  found 
Earth  full  of  meaning,  and  in  them  I  love 
The  beauty  and  the  presence  of  my  God? 

What  though  I  face  the  battle-line  and  fall? 
How  can  the  bayonet  prevail  o  'er  these, — 
The  Love  which  holds  Humanity  at  heart, 
The    Soul's    increasing    power    for    Truth    and 

Good? 
Ah  no!    The  steel  can  never  reach  that  far! 
For  that  same  spirit  which  inspired  me  here 
Shall  lift  me  up  and  speed  me  on  and  on! 

— Hurley  Begun,  U.  S.  A.  A.  S.  115, 
AUentown,  1917. 
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Boston  in  War-Time 

Earl   M.  Wilbur. 

It  is  over  three  months  since  I  left 
California,  and  absence  from  family 
and  familiar  duties  makes  it  seem  much 
longer  than  that.  The  journey  east- 
ward was  an  even  more  interesting  ex- 
perience than  usual.  In  the  first  place, 
it  was  like  reading  the  calendar  back- 
ward; for  when  I  left  California  all 
Nature  was  saying  midsummer,  while 
each  day's  journey  took  me  further 
backward  into  spring,  until  here  in 
New  England  trees  had  just  begun  to 
burst  their  buds,  and  gardens  had 
hardly  been  made.  In  another  respect 
it  was  like  moving  from  peace  rapidly 
into  war.  In  California  in  mid-May 
there  was  little  to  impress  upon  a  cas- 
ual observer  the  fact  that  the  nation 
was  at  war.  But  the  further  east  I 
came,  the  more  evidences  of  the  fact  I 
noticed — the  cavalry  encampment  on 
the  Mexican  border,  the  immense  camp 
near  El  Paso,  the  frequent  meeting  of 
carloads  of  recruits  going  into  training, 
the  soldiers  guarding  everj^  important 
tunnel  or  bridge,  until  here  in  Boston 
on  my  arrival,  and  ever  since,  it  has 
been  much  what  I  found  it  at  Vancou- 
ver two  years  ago,  men  in  khaki  and 
bluejackets  at  every  turn,  and  a  great 
fever  of  war  excitement.  One  other 
feature  of  the  journey  interested  me. 
It  was  that  the  further  east  I  came, 
the  poorer  the  railroad  service  became. 
I  noted  the  same  surprising  fact  last 
year;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  on 
the  basis  of  wide  observation  that  no- 
where in  the  country  are  the  cars  so 
fresh  and  clean  and  comfortable  and 
well  managed,  and  both  the  local  and 
the  through  service  so  generally  satis- 
factory, as  on  the  railroads  of  the  Pa- 
cific Coast.  And  nowhere  in  the  coun- 
try are  coaches  so  shabby  and  dirty, 
and  the  sleepers  so  old-fashioned,  and 
travel  so  intolerable  in  hot  weather 
from  smoke  and  dust,  as  I  have  found 
to  be  the  case  here  in  New  England. 
I  frequently  ask  the  question  here  wliy 
it  is  that  the  C!alifornia  roads,  serving 
a  sparsely  settled  territory,  are  giving 
such  good  service,   and  are  reported  to 


be  making  larger  profits  than  ever  be- 
fore, while  the  two  railroad  systems 
that  dominate  New  England,  serving  a 
densely  populated  territory,  and  charg- 
ing nearly  as  high  rates,  and  giving 
vastly  inferior  service,  are  practically 
bankrupt ;  but  no  one  gives  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation. 

I  landed  here  at  the  beginning  of  the 
Unitarian  anniversary  week.  It  might 
have  been  feared  that  on  account  of 
the  war  attendance  at  the  meetings 
would  be  diminished.  On  the  contrary, 
it  was  uncommonly  large.  The  churches 
seemed  anxious  to  get  together  and  con- 
sider their  duties  and  opportunities  in 
the  face  of  Avar;  and  these  questions 
came  up  at  every  meeting.  The  enthu- 
siasm was  unprecedented,  the  Festival 
was  declared  to  be  the  finest  for  years, 
and  ministers  and  delegates  must  have 
gone  home  again  with  clearer  vision 
and  stronger  resolution  not  to  let  the 
opportunities  of  the  time  pass  unheed- 
ed. The  A.  U.  A.  has  taken  decided 
leadership  in  this  matter,  and  has  is- 
sued various  publications  for  wide  cir- 
culation bearing  on  the  duties  of 
churches  in  time  of  war,  and  on  the 
proper  spirit  to  maintain.  Apart  from 
Red  Cross  work  and  work  for  the 
French  wounded,  and  various  similar 
activities  in  Avhich  the  churches  and 
their  people  have  long  been-  deeply  en- 
gaged, man}^  of  the  churches  in  this 
vicinity  have  made  large  contributions 
to  Y.  M.  C.  A.  hut  work  as  the  mo.st 
direct  and  practical  way  in  which  they 
could  help  maintain  the  morale  of  our 
boys  in  camp. 

Boston  has  been  whimsically  defined 
as  "a  state  of  mind".  I  have  grown 
somewhat  used  to  it  by  now,  but  for  a 
month  after  I  came  east  it  seemed  to 
me  that  to  a  considerable  degree  here- 
abouts the  war  was  ''  a  state  of  mind". 
I  had  never  seen  such  feverish,  nervous 
activity.  At  the  meetings,  in  the  street 
ears,  between  courses  at  dinner,  in  some 
cases  even  in  church,  women  furiously 
knitting.  Young  girls  eanva.ssing  fi-oin 
liouse  to  house  voluntarily  tiwing  to  do 
their  bit  by  selling  Liberty  Bonds.  Un- 
heard of  economies  practiced.  I  was 
told  that  wine  liad  di.sappeared  from 
most  of  the  Back  Bay  tables,  not  from 
temperance   reasons,    but   as   a    wartime 
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cutting  off  of  needless  extravagance.  My 
hostess  guiltity  apologized  to  me  for  not 
serving  oleomargarine  instead  of  butter. 
Some  of  the  Back  Bay  mansions  have 
been  given  over  to  canning  and  pre- 
serving classes  as  a  part  of  food  con- 
servation. INIany  of  the  most  beautiful 
front  lawns  have  been  turned  into  po- 
tato patches.  The  lawn  about  Memo- 
rial Hall  at  Harvard  has  been  turned 
over  to  the  employees  of  the  University 
Press,  who  cultivate  it  after  hours.  Col- 
lege girls  are  at  work  as  farm  laborers, 
and  doing  men's  work.  And  so  it  goes. 
Coming  as  I  did  from  a  California 
still  peaceful  and  quiet,  whatever  it 
may  now  have  become,  I  found  the  con- 
trast very  sharp. 

Boston  has  been  more  than  usually 
given  over  to  parades  and  reviews  this 
summer,  with  large  military  turnouts — 
for  Joffre,  for  the  Italian  envoys,  for 
the  Russians,  and  yesterday  for  the 
G.  A.  R.  encampment.  Soldiers  are 
almost  more  numerous  than  civilians,  it 
sometimes  seems.  A  great  proportion 
of  the  Harvard  students  eligible  have 
gone  into  the  R.  0.  T.  C,  and  have 
now  received  their  commissions,  and  a 
mighty  fine-looking  lot  of  young  men 
they  are.  Not  a  few  who  have  not  en- 
listed will  not  return  to  college  because 
they  say,  "there'll  be  no  one  left  there 
but  Pacifists  and  Yids. " 

It  has  been  pleasant  for  me,  as  an 
offset  to  these  martial  scenes,  to  find 
mj^self  amid  scenes  well  loved  thirty 
years  ago,  and  treading  the  old  college 
yard  while  I  pursue  fresh  studies  in 
Unitarian  history.  I  have  frequently 
met  here  Professor  Bade  and  Professor 
]\Ioses  of  Berkeley,  like  myself  doing 
research  work  at  the  wonderful  Harvard 
library.  ]t  has  been  a  luxury  I  had 
almost  forgotten  how  to  enjoy,  to  be 
able  to  have  three  or  four  hours  at  a 
stretch  for  uninterrupted  study,  and  to 
make  progress  that  in  other  circum- 
stances would  have  been  impossible. 
Fortunately  there  have  also  been  many 
pleasant  relaxations,  as  I  have  gone 
away  to  preach  over  SiTudays,  and  have 
met  old  friends  or  made  new  ones.  Last 
week  such  fortune  took  me  down  to 
the  much-famed  Maine  Coast ;  but  I 
am  bold  to  say  that  any  one  who  will 
sail  through  the  San  Juan  Islands  from 


Port  Townsend  to  Bellingham  need  not 
come  to  Mount  Desert  for  beautiful 
scenery.  There  is  an  indefinable  tang 
about  western  scenery  that  one  always 
misses  in  the  east,  beautiful  as  New 
England  is  in  summer. 

I  have  met  many  here  who  have  been 
glad  to  welcome  a  Californian,  because 
they  had  such  a  good  time  at  the  Con- 
ference two  years  ago ;  and  there  have 
been  happy  meetings  with  old  western 
friends  like  Rev.  E.  G.  Spencer  of 
Woodland  and  Everett,  Dr.  Cressey  of 
Portland.  "Sir.  Wendte,  IMr.  Van  Ness, 
Mr.  Geoghegan,  Clarence  J.  Harris, 
formerly  of  San  Diego,  John  Lathrop  of 
Brooklyn,  Sydney  Snow,  and  my  old 
pupil  Otto  Duerr.  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  assisting  in  Mr.  Harris's  installation 
in  June  over  a  thriving  church  in 
the  beautiful  city  of  Newburgh  on  the 
Hudson;  and  I  hope  to  do  the  same 
for  Mr.  Duerr  in  the  autumn  at  La- 
conia,  N.  H.,  where  he  is  putting  new 
life  into  an  old  and  discouraged  church. 
New  England  will  make  its  return  to 
the  west  this  autumn,  when  Rev.  Brad- 
ley Gilman  of  Canton  goes  to  Palo  Alto, 
and  Rev.  Charles  F.  Russell,  for  many 
years  at  AVeston,  goes  to  Berkeley  to 
lecture  at  the  School  for  the  Ministry. 
]\Iay  I  bespeak  for  them  both  and  their 
charming  wives  the  cordial  welcome 
thev  will  deserve. 


Good  Books 


The  importance  of  reading,  not  slight 
stuff  to  get  through  the  time,  but  the 
best  that  has  been  written,  forces  iself 
upon  me  more  and  more  every  year  I 
live ;  it  is  living  in  good  company,  the 
best  company,  and  people  are  generally 
quite  keen  enough,  or  too  keen,  about 
doing  that,  yet  they  wnll  not  do  it  in  the 
simplest  and  best  manner,  by  reading. 
— Matthew  Arnold. 


Gems  from  students  of  Professor 
James  AVeber  Linn:  "  'In  Memoriam' 
is  about  a  friend  of  Tennyson's.  He 
was  engaged  to  his  sister,  but  dro^^^led 
himself,  and  Tennyson  wrote  this  poem 
to  celebrate  his  death."  "George  Eliot's 
real  name  was  Mary  Ann.  She  did 
not  believe  in  God,  and  wrote  many 
novels  to  prove  this." 
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God  Is  Courage 

Eev.  Clarence  Eeed. 

Many  persons  are  coming  to  realize 
the  truth  of  the  words  of  Araiel : 
"There  is  but  one  thing  needful — to 
possess  God."  The  deepest  craving  of 
man  through  the  ages  has  been  to  know 
God.  In  the  life  of  primitive  man  and 
in  the  life  of  to-day  we  find  strivings 
and  endeavors  to  interpret  and  express 
life  in  terms  of  the  ideal.  Every  great 
step  in  advance  in  the  past  has  rested 
on  a  clearer  and  more  vital  idea  of  the 
relation  of  man  to  God. 

We  may  define  God  as  the  progress- 
ive realization  of  truth,  justice,  courage, 
love,  joy,  and  beauty.  God  is  the  truth 
we  know,  think,  and  speak.  Every  ex- 
pression of  justice  is  a  window  through 
which  we  are  able  to  have  a  vision  of 
God.  The  home  is  a  temple  of  God  if 
the  mother  is  an  incarnation  of  love. 
The  highest  joys  of  life  are  paths  which 
lead  to  God.  Every  person  who  appre- 
ciates the  manifestations  of  the  beauti- 
ful in  nature  and  art  lives  in  the  pres- 
ence of  God. 

The  verse  which  is  more  universally 
treasured  than  any  other  in  the  Bible 
is  "God  is  love".  Many  have  been  the 
interpretations  which  have  been  given 
to  that  verse,  yet  its  meaning  has  not 
been  exhausted. 

One  of  the  bright  lights  amid  the 
dark  shadows  of  the  present  war  has 
been  the  development  of  the  belief  that 
God  is  courage.  A  great  wave  of  cour- 
age has  swept  over  the  world  and  up- 
lifted the  entire  human  race.  The  belief 
that  God  is  courage  and  human  life 
at  its  best  is  a  glorious  adventure  is 
becoming  universal. 

It  had  been  popular  before  the  war 
for  reformers  to  denounce  the  present 
age  as  one  dominated  by  materialism 
and  greed.  They  declared  that  most 
men  cared  only  for  material  things  and 
pliysical  comforts,  being  altogether  in- 
different to  the  ideal.  Rich  and  poor, 
noble  and  peasant,  have  manifested 
during  this  war  the  most  wonderful 
courage,  fortitude,  self-sacrifice,  and  de- 
votion to  the  ideal.  INI  ill  ions  of  men 
have  freely  consecrated  their  lives  and 
property  for  a  cause  they  deem  to  have 
supreme  worth. 


The  spirit  of  courage  may  be  seen  in 
the  selective  draft.  All  who  looked  be- 
neath the  workings  of  the  mechanism  of 
the  draft  l)eheld  a  glorious  courage  in 
the  silent,  uncomplaining,  manly  atti- 
tude of  the  millions  of  American  men 
as  they  stood  in  line  on  registration 
day.  The  few  refusals  to  serve  and  the 
statements  of  the  conscientious  objectors 
to  military  service  may  be  likened  to 
the  spray  of  a  few  waves  in  comparison 
to  the  mighty  ocean. 

The  selective  draft  has  been  a  won- 
derful test  of  American  democracy  with 
its  varied  races  and  languages.  The  al- 
most complete  absence  of  criticism  and 
opposition  to  its  workings  reveals  the 
inherent  loyalty  and  courage  of  the 
American  people.  Thousands  who  reg- 
istered in  the  draft  had  Hed  to  this 
country  in  order  to  escape  the  mili- 
tarism of  Europe,  but  they  recognize 
the  difference  between  our  call  in  de- 
fense of  world  democracy,  and  compul- 
sor}^  service  to  maintain  a  despotic  form 
of  government. 

The  bravest  citizen  is  not  the  one  who 
on  the  impulse  of  the  moment  enlists 
in  the  army  at  the  first  call  for  volun- 
teers, without  considering  his  ol)liga- 
tions  to  others  and  the  form  of  service 
for  which  he  is  best  suited.  The  soldier 
who  is  most  valuable  is  he  who  answers 
the  call  of  his  country  when  he  is  need- 
ed and  is  ready  to  fulfill  his  duty 
wherever  he  may  be  sent. 

Universal  military  service  has  liad  a 
glorious  history.  It  has  been  one  of 
the  foundation  stones  of  free  govern- 
ments. It  is  not  primarily  a  forced 
service,  since  it  rests  on  the  basis  of  the 
obligation  of  every  citizen  to  defend  the 
liberties  of  his  country.  ^lonarchies 
have  depended  in  the  past  upon  hireling 
armies,  while  democracies  have  rested 
upon  the  acceptance  of  universal  service. 
Universal  military  service  is  a  privilege 
and  a  duty  in  a  democracy,  a.s  it  is  the 
offs{)ring  of  the  love  of  freedom  given 
to  the  world  by  the  French  Revolution. 
It  was  later  adopted  in  the  Swiss  Fed- 
eral Constitution  of  1848  by  which 
every  Swiss  is  under  obligation  to  per- 
form military  service. 

Courage  is  expressed  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  billions  of  dollars  which  repre- 
sent the  accunuilated  wealth  of  years,  iu 
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defense  of  the  liberties  of  mankind  and 
for  the  preservation  of  the  ideals  of 
civilization.  Many  of  the  rich  people 
of  our  country,  without  any  complaint, 
are  not  only  paying  taxes  which  a  few 
years  ago  would  have  been  resisted  as 
confiscatory  in  character,  but  they  are 
also  lavishly  spending  their  money  for 
the  purposes  of  war  relief.  In  this 
hour  of  struggle  money  has  value  only 
as  it  helps  to  make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy  and  helps  to  realize  a  just 
and  lasting  peace. 

]\Ian3^  years  of  peace  had  caused  the 
great  majority  of  American  people  to 
disbelieve  in  the  possibility  of  a  great 
world  war,  and  for  any  nation  or  ruler 
to  cause  such  a  war  seemed  inconceiv- 
able. This  war  has  taken  us  by  surprise 
and  we  are  only  beginning  to  get  our 
bearings.  Our  people  had  dreamed  of 
the  brotherhood  of  nations  and  univer- 
sal democracy  to  be  realized  through 
diplomacy  and  education.  We  are  called 
upon  to  win  by  war  that  which  we 
had  hoped  would  be  attained  through 
peaceful  measures. 

The  war  has  been  so  much  worse  than 
any  person  had  imagined.  Battles  in 
which  millions  of.  men  have  been  en- 
gaged have  raged  for  weeks  over  a  line 
hundreds  of  miles  in  extent.  Where 
there  was  one  danger  in  the  wars  of  the 
past,  now  there  are  a  dozen.  Death 
lurks  in  mines  under  the  ground,  be- 
neath the  waves  of  the  ocean,  and  in 
the  air.  It  seems  impossible  for  human 
nerves  to  stand  such  manifold  dangers. 
Peace  agitators  before  the  war  declared 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  secure 
men  who  would  face  the  machine  guns 
and  the  cannons  throwing  explosive 
shells  which  had  been  invented.  The 
curtain  of  fire  has  been  developed  and 
other  means  of  destruction  more  terrible 
than  anything  pictured  by  the  peace  ad- 
vocates. It  had  been  predicted  that 
after  the  first  great  battle  the  officers 
and  the  soldiers  Avould  be  so  horrified 
by  the  great  slaughter  that  they  would 
refuse  to  continue  the  conflict. 

j\Ien  have  lived  for  months  and  years 
in  the  trenches  in  the  continual  pres- 
ence of  possible  death  and  they  seem 
to  lose  all  fear  of  death.  The  courage 
developed  in  this  war  has  not  been  the 
type  that  is  necessary  in  a  single  des- 


perate charge  but  the  kind  required  to 
hold  a  trench  month  after  month  amid  a 
rain  of  exploding  shells  and  against 
constant  attacks  as  in  the  case  of  the 
heroic  defense  of  Verdun. 

The  courage  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
trenches  is  not  stoical  in  character.  It 
has  certain  resemblances  to  the  manifes- 
tation of  a  holy  joy.  When  Colonel 
Doury  of  the  French  army  received  an 
order  to  hold  at  all  costs  an  especially 
exposed  position,  he  turned  to  his  men 
just  before  he  was  killed  and  said:  "All 
right !  We  will  resist.  And  now  boj^s, 
here  is  the  password :  Smile ! ' ' 

The  supreme  joy  of  life  in  this  war 
to  the  French  soldier  has  been  the  priv- 
ilege of  risking  his  life  in  defense  of 
the  liberties  and  the  institutions  of  his 
country.  Soldiers  mortally  wounded 
have  time  and  again  refused  to  surren- 
der, and  the  great  desire  of  the  men 
in  the  hospitals  has  been  to  get  back  to 
the  firing  line. 

The  idea  that  God  may  be  found 
through  courage  may  be  seen  in  the 
heroic  death  of  the  brilliant  young 
American  poet  Alan  Seegar,  Avho  was 
killed  in  a  charge  on  a  German  trench 
July  4,  1916.  His  poem  entitled  "I 
Have  a  Rendezvous  With  Death"  is 
one  of  the  great  literary  productions  of 
the  war.  He  looked  death  in  the  face 
and  without  fear  said : 

' '  At  midnight  in  some  flaming  town, 
When  Spring  trips  north  again  this  year 
And  I  to  my  pledged  word  am  true! 
I  shall  not  fail  that  rendezvous." 

The  Belgium  people  have  manifested 
the  divine  virtue  of  courage  on  a  na- 
tional scale.  When  thousands  of  Bel- 
gian workingmen  were  torn  from  their 
homes  and  deported  to  Germany,  they 
were  ordered  to  sign  cards  stating  that 
they  had  voluntarily  gone  to  Germany 
in  order  to  work.  They  answered  the 
order  as  one  man:  "I  will  not  sign". 
These  Belgiums  held  to  their  resolution 
even  when  subjected  to  brutalities  of 
various  kinds.  The  German  officials, 
fiiuling  that  it  was  impossible  to  make 
them  Avork  against  their  will,  sent  them 
back  to  Belgium,  a  number  of  them 
dying  from  exposure  on  the  way  and 
most  of  them  so  broken  in  health  that 
they  will  never  be  able  to  work  again. 
The  manifold  expressions  of  courage  on 
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the  part  of  the  Belgium  people  will  be 
engraved  in  the  immortal  annals  of  his- 
tory. 

The  divinity  of  courage  has  been 
shown  not  only  on  the  battlefield  but 
also  by  the  women  who  have  in  many 
ways  made  heroic  sacrifices.  Equal  to 
the  heroism  of  the  men  at  the  front 
is  the  courage  of  the  women  at  home 
who  say  farewell  to  those  they  love  most 
dearly  without  the  shedding  of  a  tear, 
consecrating  their  husbands,  sons,  and 
brothers  to  God  upon  the  altar  of  free- 
dom. 


Unitarian  Young  People's  Club 

It  may  be  of  interest  and  possibly  also 
of  some  value  to  other  Unitarian  young 
people's  clubs,  to  learn  something  about 
the  activities  of  the  Channing  Club  in 
Berkeley.  With  this  in  view  the  follow- 
ing is  written. 

An  executive  committee  composed  of 
the  officers  and  the  minister,  meets  be- 
fore the  fall  opening  of  the  club  to  de- 
cide matters  of  policy  and  to  get  things 
actively  started.  This  year  the  commit- 
tee drew  up  a  pamphlet  which  was  wide- 
ly circulated  on  the  university  campus. 
In  it  were  set  forth  the  purposes  of  the 
club  and  its  regular  activities. 

Every  Sunday  evening  at  6.30  there  is 
a  social  hour  in  the  Channing  Club 
room.  During  that  hour  members  and 
friends  of  the  club  meet  and  learn  to 
know  one  another.  Tea,  sandwiches  and 
cake,  provided  by  ladies  of  the  church 
in  turn,  are  served  so  that  sociability 
comes  easily.  Then  at  7.30  is  the  regu- 
lar meeting  at  which  some  capable 
speaker  presents  a  subject  of  interest 
and  importance.  Thus  far  speakers  and 
their  subjects  have  been:  Mr.  Speight, 
our  minister,  on  "The  Call  to  the  Stu- 
dent of  Today";  Mr.  Austin  Lewis,  an 
attorney-at-law,  on  "Labor  in  War 
Time";  Prof.  Lewis,  of  the  University 
Philosophy  Department,  on  "Some  So- 
cial Issues  of  the  War",  and  IMi.ss  Steb- 
bin's,  Dean  of  Women,  on  "Civilian  Re- 
lief". Tlie  inil)lie  is  welcomed  to  these 
meetings  and  after  the  talk  by  the 
speaker  the  meeting  is  thrown  open  to 
general  discussion. 

On  the  last  Sunday  of  each  month 
there  is  to  be,  this  year  for  the  first  time, 


a  "New  Republic  Circle"  to  take  the 
phice  of  the  social  hour.  Two  members 
will  present  the  important  facts  brought 
out  in  the  current  issues  of  the  "New 
Republic"  journal,  and  all  present  will 
also  have  an  opportunity  to  bring  up 
topics  for  discussion.  There  are,  too, 
UKmthly  dances,  occasional  hikes  and 
much  friendly  visiting  of  new  or  pros- 
pective members. 

In  the  words  of  the  pamphlet  gotten 
out  this  year  "the  club  desires  to  pro- 
mote in  the  communit.y : 

(1)  Spiritual  Fellowship — a  unity 
of  good  purpose,  not  a  uniformity  of 
conviction ; 

(2)  Religious  Freedom — the  right 
and  duty  of  individuals  to  arrive  at  and 
to  formulate  their  own  convictions  upon 
human  life  and  destiny; 

(3)  Social  Progress,  and 

(4)  The  Spirit  of  Service." 

DorotJnj  Dyar. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 

Worship 

The  yellow  temple  high  upon  a  hill, 

Where    radiant    Hellas    bowed    to    Pallas' 

fame; 
The  courts  of  Zion  where  Jehovah's  name 

Was  suug  iu  autiphones  that  echo  still; 

The  spired  cathedral  reared  by  Gothic  will 
In  slender  arches  bent  to  catch  the  acclaim 
Of  him  who  died  upon  a  cross  of  shame, — 

All  these,  my  soul,  an  equal  awe  instill. 

Yet  am  I  not  content:  I  am  aware 
Of  loftier  peans  far  than  ever  rang 
Above  the  acropolis;  than  Levites  sang; 

Than    make    the    priests    of    Christendom    in 
prayer: 
There  is  a  worship  passing  time  and  place, — 
It  is  the  laughter  of  a  happy  race. 

— Bichard  Warner  Borst. 


The    Quest 

The  work  with  its  tenseness  and  strain! 

The  crowds  with  their  jarring  unrest! 
Yet  day  after  day,  men  find  out  a  way 

To   follow   a   kinglier   (juest, 

A    growing    to    heights    unguessed, 
A  vision  o'er  peak  and  plain, 
A  gaining  of  power  in  a  quiet  hour, 

A  shaping  of  life  to  its  best. 

— Grace  Cook  Allen. 


AVe  cannot  give  ourselves  credit  for 
any  more  virtue  than  we  intend;  and  if 
ive  intend  well,  it  always  means  that  we 
arc  being  led  by  the  spirit  of  God. — 
Ames. 
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Ellen  Downing  Hill 

In  her  home  in  Concord,  New  Hamp- 
shire, on  Sunday.  September  2d,  Mrs. 
Ellen  Do-\\Tiing  Hill,  widow  of  Joseph 
C.  A.  Hill,  and  last  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily of  Lewis  Downing,  founder  of  the 
coach  industry  that  made  Concord  a 
familiar  word  around  the  world,  passed 
from  mortal  life.  She  died  in  the  state- 
ly home  in  which  she  was  born  89  years 
ago,  and  in  which,  with  the  exception  of 
a  brief  residence  in  San  Francisco,  all 
her  patient  and  beautiful  life  was  spent. 

A  tiny  woman,  frail  and  delicate  from 
her  birth,  ]Mrs.  Hill  was  for  many  years 
tenderly  shielded  from  the  storms  of  life 
by  her  loving  husband,  and  by  her  de- 
voted sister,  ]\Iiss  INIary  Ann  Downing. 
Together  these  three  formed  a  happy 
household.  They  lived  for  the  best 
things  in  life.  They  were  actively  inter- 
ested in  promoting  all  the  educational 
and  charitable  work  in  the  city  and  state. 
They  were  both  ardent  Unitarians,  al- 
ways bearing  a  hand. 

The  doors  of  their  hospitable  home 
were  always  open  not  only  to  their 
many  friends,  but-  to  the  poor  and  needy 
who  came  to  them  for  counsel  aiid  help. 
Since  the  death  of  her  sister  in  1903, 
Mrs.  Hill  had  been  entirely  restricted  to 
her  own  home.  Here  attended  by  de- 
voted helpers,  she  had  passed  the  last  14 
years  of  her  life,  patiently  waiting  for 
the  summons  to  join  the  dear  ones  gone 
before. 

Mr.  Hill,  during  his  business  career  in 
San  Francisco,  was  active  in  support  of 
the  First  Church,  and  for  several  years 
the  very  devoted  Superintendent  of  its 
Sunday  School.  JNIrs.  Hill  was  an  in- 
valid, but  her  fine  spirit  endeared  her 
to  all  who  knew  her,  and  the  tender  care 
and  loving  solicitude  of  her  husband 
were  deeply  impressive.  She  never  lost 
her  interest  in  California,  and  it  was  a 
delight  to  visit  her  and  be  able  to  tell 
her  of  tlie  developed  lives  of  the  girls 
of  her  class  in  the  Sunday  School.  In 
spite  of  her  delicate  health,  she  survived 
all  her  kin,  and  with  courage  and  seren- 
ity went  on  alone,  respected,  admired 
and  loved.  Faithful  to  the  end,  she 
lived  and  died — a  good  woman. 

C.  A.  M. 


Resignation  of  Rev.  Christopher 
Ruess 

Events  deserve  to  be  considered  from 
many  viewpoints.  AVe  are  too  apt  to 
accept  the  one  that  most  concerns  the 
self-interest  of  the  reviewer.  As  Field 
Secretary,  and  from  the  interest  of  the 
churches  concerned,  the  feeling  of  regret 
is  uppermost,  but  when  one  considers  the 
circumstances  and  fairly  weighs  the  rea- 
sons set  forth  by  ]\Ir.  Ruess,  his  action 
seems  not  only  unobjectionable  but  fully 
justified.  That  it  presents  a  sharp  chal- 
lenge involving  a  problem  not  easily 
solved  is  only  an  incident  and  in  no 
wise  reflects  upon  the  good  faith  of  the 
man  who  feels  called  upon  to  make  the 
change. 

That  his  position  may  be  fully  under- 
stood before  presenting  his  letter  to  the 
people  we  quote  a  portion  of  his  notice 
of  renewal  of  service.  He  headed  it : 
''The  Strange  Adventures  of  a  ]\Iinis- 
ter",  and  said: 

"For  many  weeks  your  Minister  has 
been  Journeying  in  Humanity,  Adven- 
turing in  Reality,  diving  deep  down  into 
American  life.  He  has  labored,  but  not 
as  a  ^linister,  in  eight  hamlets,  towns, 
and  cities  of  Northern  California  and 
Southern  Oregon,  "wet"  and  "dry", 
small  and  large,  mining  and  agricul- 
tural, free  and  "company"  towns,  pro- 
ducing and  consuming  towns,  attractive 
and  repulsive  towns.  He  has  come  into 
personal  contact  with  about  500  families, 
alien  and  American,  black  and  white, 
poor  and  rich,  minimum  and  maximum, 
democratic  and  snobbish,  grumbling  and 
contented, — one  might  almost  say,  ani- 
mal and  human.  His  experience  has  been 
worth  more  to  you  and  to  him  than  to 
have  attended  the  greatest  Summer 
School  of  BooliS  in  America. 

"He  Avelcomes  you  back  to  Common 
Wor.ship,  where  we  shall  light  fires  of 
common  aspiration  and  common  service 
in  these  great  days  of  common  hopes  and 
fears,  common  sufferings  and  gains, 
wherein  a  New^  Heaven  shall  appear  in 
men 's  religion  and  a  Ncav  Earth  in  their 
historv — ^new'  thoughts  of  God  and  of 
:Man. " 

The  experience  to  which  he  refers  was 
gained   while  acting  as   a   salesman  for 
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"the  Chatauqua  desk",  and  in  training 
others  for  salesmanship. 

His  letter  of  resignation  read  as  fol- 
lows : 

Fresno,  Sept.  16,  1917. 

To  the  Trustees,  ^lembers  and  Friends 
of  the  Unitarian  Churches  in  Fresno, 
Hanford,  Reedley,  Dinuba  and  Clovis : 

Your  JNIinister  hereby  regretfully  ten- 
ders his  resignation,  and  asks  that  the 
three  months'  mutual  notice  provided 
for  between  the  Fresno  Church  and  its 
Minister  be  waived,  in  order  that  he  may 
be  enabled  to  leave  Fresno  for  the  East 
at  the  end  of  this  September  month. 

At  this  time  your  INIinister  wishes  to 
thank  you  each  and  all,  and  many  others 
outside  our  Churches,  for  the  privilege 
of  service  that  has  been  his  during  the 
two  and  a  half  years  that  he  has  occu- 
pied the  Fresno  pulpit. — not  only  the 
privilege  of  many  personal  fellowships 
and  friendsliips,  but  the  great  privilege 
in  quiet  and  in  ])ublic  ways  of  having 
done  something  for  the  larger  life  of  the 
community. 

This  service,  however,  has  of  necessity 
been  at  a  financial  loss  to  himself,  and 
it  was  to  make  up  that  loss  that  your 
J\Iinister  this  summer  laid  aside  the  role 
of  clergyman  and  assumed  again  the  role 
of  salesman,  which  he  once  played  seven- 
teen years  ago.  As  a  result  he  has  dis- 
covered that  his  time  and  energy  are 
worth,  not  twice,  but  several  times  as 
mucli  in  business  service  as  in  the  service 
of  the  church.  His  obligation  to  his  im- 
mediate family,  to  relative's,  and  to  his 
future  power  and  opportunity  to  serve, 
require  that  he  accept  the  opening  now 
presented  to  him. 

For  fourteen  years  since  leaving  the 
University,— two  years  in  settlement 
work  and  in  fire  and  earth(|uake  relief 
work,  eiglit  years  in  Juvenik'  Court  and 
Adult  Probation  work,  and  four  years 
in  the  ministry  of  the  church, — your 
JNlinister  at  relatively  low  salaries  has 
been  a  Volunteer  enlisted  and  serving  in 
the  Regular  Army  of  the  Common  Good. 
Now  he  desires  to  emulate  the  example 
of  Izaak  Walton,  the  delightful  author 
of  "The  Compleat  Angler,"  who  so  em- 
ployed his  time  that  after  he  was  fifty 
years  old  he  was  able  to  devote  the  re- 
maining forty  years  of  his  life  without 


wages  or  salary'  to  public  service,  friends 
and  letters. 

Your  ]\Iinister  leaves  the  Unitarian 
work  in  F'resno  and  the  South  San  Joa- 
quin Valle.y  with  its  people  united,  its 
place  respected  among  the  other  churches 
that  work  for  the  fuller  coming  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  on  earth,  and  its  finan- 
cial strength  about  double  what  it  was 
two  and  a  half  years  ago.  lie  bespeaks 
for  his  successor,  whoever  shall  be  your 
next  leader,  as  he  has  sought  for  himself, 
not  a  personal  loyalty,  but  the  loyalty 
that  all  men  and  women  who  are  not 
religious  "slackers"  owe  in  general  to 
all  sincere  religious  effort,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  that  church  which  best  ex- 
presses their  own  personal  religious  life 
and  ideals  in  their  social  aspect. 

Very  gratefully  \'ours, 

Christopher  Ruess. 

^Ir.  Ruess  has  rendered  good  service 
and  leaves  the  ministry  (temporarily,  it 
is  trusted),  not  by  reason  of  any  degree 
of  failure,  but  to  avail  himself  of  an 
opportunity  to  use  a  few  years  of  his 
greatest  i)hysical  and  mental  vigor  to 
good  advantage  in  providing  for  those 
depending  upon  him.  lie  gives  up 
preaching  from  a  sense  of  duty,  seeking 
material  gain  not  for  its  own  sake,  but 
in  fulrillment  of  obligations  to  others — 
those  for  whom  responsibility  cannot  be 
ignored  with  honor.  He  goes  with  the 
respect  and  the  admiration  of  his  asso- 
ciates, and  with  hearty  good  wishes  in 
whatever  he  undertakes  from  all  who 
know  him. 


The  Ilom-st  Man 

He  that  doth  still  and  strongly  good  pursue, 
To  God,  his  neighbor,  aud  himself  most  true; 

Whom  neither  fear  nor  fawning  can 
Unpin,  or  wrench  from  giving  all  their  due, 

Who  rides  his  sure  and  even  trot. 
While  the  World  now  rides  by,  now  lags  behind. 

Who,  when  great  trials  come, 
Nor  seeks  nor  shuns  them,  but  doth  always  stay 
Till  he  tlie  thing,  and  the  example  weigh; 

All  being  brought  into  a  sum, 
What  place  or  person  calls  for,  he  doth  pay. 
— George  Herbert. 


"Nearly  everybody  works  best, 
marches  best,  fights  thi'  battle  of  life 
best,  under  a  leader.  So  let  all  be  in 
wise  in  the  choice  of  the  hero  whom 
thev   follow." 
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fariftr  Mttttartan  i^rljnnl  fnr  tlf^  iMtmstr^ 

"Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare" 

President    -    -    -    Eakl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  At     Dr.     Morgan's     suggestion,     one 

Secretary  to  Faculty  -    Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  qY^.^^^i    meeting    every    term    from    this 

STUDENT  organization.  time    forward    will    be    devoted    to    our 
Frank  E.  Kennell   ------     President         ,•  •       -r,     i  •,    •  .  <• 

Harry  Wilhelm  -------    Secretary  alumni.     Perhaps  it  is  more  true  of  us 

coming  events.  even    than    of    other    collegiate    bodies, 

(Open  to  Friends  of  the  School)  that   the   real   character   of   our   school 

Chapel  4  P.  M.  does  not  lie  in  the  students  who  in  any 

October    2    -------    Mr.  Wilhelm  particular  year   happen   to   be   enrolled 

October  16  "  -  "  -  '  -  "  -  "  -  "  -  "  -  '  Mr-^'downiSg  '"^  '^'  ^^^^  ^hose  relations   with  it   are 

October  23   ------    -    Miss  Budlong  necessarily  of  a  changing  and  imperma- 

October  30  ------    -    Mr.  Beardsley  neiit    nature,    but    in    our    alumni    who 

^     ^       ^  :        „     ^1       1  o^i  have   gone   out  stamped  with   its   very 

On  Tuesday  evening   September  18th  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^.^^  -^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 

we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  some  of  ^^^^    -^^^^^  ^^-^^   ^^^^  ^^^^       .^^^^    -^ 

our  trustees  m  an  informal  way  at  the  ^^^-^  ^^^^^^^^^  ^-^^      ^j^^^  ^^^  ^j^^  p^^.^^ 

school.     It  was  the  first  time  that   the  Unitarian  School  in  the  only  real  sense, 

present  generation  of  students  had  met  j^   -^  ^^^^-^  ^-^^^   ^^^  accomplish- 

those  m  whose  hands  lies  their  temporal  ^^^^^^   ^^^^^   ^^^   ^^^^^^  ^^^^^   ^^   ^^^^^^ 

welfare,  so  that  it  was  a  great  occasion  j^^  ^j^^-^  practical   experience  is   tested 

for   all   of   us.      Those   of   our  trustees  ^j^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^f  ^^^  ^1^^^  1^^  ^^^^  ^.^^^^^^ 

who  visited  us  were  Mr.  Frederick  Pa^ge  ^^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^  -^  ^^-        ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^_ 

Cutting,     Mr.      AA^illiam     Gorrill,     Mr.  ^^^  ^         ^ 

James  Severance,  and  the  Rev.  Clarence         ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  l^^^p   -^  ^^^^^1^  ^^.-^1^  o^^ 

Reed.      They    were    the    guests    of    the  ^^^^^^^^^     i^  go  often  happens  that  Avhen 

Faculty  for  dinner  at  the  Faculty  Club  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^f 

and  afterward  came  over  to  the  school,  -^^  ^-^^   ^j^^^^^   entirely.     They  become 

where    the    students    were    waiting    to  engrossed   in   their   own   work,   the   in- 

meet  them.     Our  little  class-room   was  goj^.i^g  generation  of  students  does  not 

quite    transformed       We    had    spent    a  ^.^^^^^  ^j^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^1^^^  1^^^  ^^^^  gp^^ge  of 

good  part  of  the  afternoon  hiding  away  coj^taet   with  us.      To  prevent  this  we 

our    scholastic    paraphernalia,    and    by  ^^.^   planning  to   ask   each   alumnus   to 

dmt    of    much    borrowing    from    kind  ^^^^-^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^^1^  ^^  ^^l 

friends  of  rugs  and  chma  succeeded  m  |^g  -^  ^^-^^^     ^  ^^iapel  meeting  will  be 

remodelling  our  hall  of  learning  into  a  ^levoted  to  the  reading  of  these  letters, 

fairly    respectable    salon.      We    drank  ^^^^    ^^,^    Yiope   that    every    one    of    our 

coffee,  and  chatted,  Mr.  Speight  read  to  graduates  will  let  us  hear  from  him. 

us  for  a  little  while,   and  the   evening  

passed  in  the  pleasant  business  of  get-         -n    *.    £    -i        ii^-rr      a         „        ^>,+ 

ting   acquainted.     We  hope  that   there  .    Part  of  chapel  last  Tuesday  was  spent 

will  be  many  more  of  these  meetings,  '^.  a  discussion  of  the  innovation  of  the 

:i  XI    X  4.1      •  ^-■  „  -u^^r^  >^o/ii  First    Interdenominational    Church    of 

and  that  the  innovation  we  have  made  oi       in         •        •     i      •  t   • 

•n    u         1    +•  -ci^v.  r...^   v.ov>f  San  Francisco  m  having  religious  serv- 

will  be   a  lasting  one.     For  our   part,  .  .  ^   i     xi  i      4.?       a 

A  A  ^-1    4-  ^  -R^o^/i  ..-p  Tr.,no  ices     interpreted     through     the     dance, 

we  are  persuaded  that  a  Board  of  irus-  ^   .    .  ^   .    ,  .       ,      °     ,     +  i,  j  ,  „„ 

X        ■        4.  1  *    ^-^^i.!^  o  4-1,^^^  Opinions  varied  m  the  student  body  as 

tees  IS  not  nearly  so  formidable  a  thing  ,  ^  ,,  -i  -i-x       £       ■         i       ■        : 

,,        1  i.  •/     ■  1 X  V.     „v,^  ,,r^  r.^Ur  to   thc   possibility   of  using   dancing   m 
as  we  thought  it  might  be,  and  we  only  ^  .    -^       ,       „^i,    i,^x     °^, 

1  XI    X    xr,  •  •    -^^    'f   „    Q4-,-,^i^,.+  church    worship,    and    much    hot    argu- 

hope   that   their   opinion   of   a   Student  ^ '  subiect     Those 

Body  has  also  not  suffered  by  the  ex-  "^  waged  on  tiie  subject,    inose 

y  ''  who  were  opposed,  held  that  the  eftort 

perience.  ^^   today   should   be   to    spiritualize   re- 

Dr.  William  S.  Morgan  preached  the  ligion    and    strip    it    of    mere    outward 

sermon  in  the  First  Unitarian   Church,  forms   and  practices.      The  dance,   they 

San   Francisco,    on   September   23d,   his  said,  has  only  figured  in  primitive  re- 

subpect  being  ' '  Unitarianism  and  Mod-  ligions,  and  as  a  religious  ceremony  has 

ern  Thought."  appeared  only  in  the  childhood  of  the 
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race.  It  is  not  suited  to  religious  uses 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  primarily 
based  on  sex  instinct  and  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  highest  spiritual  emo- 
tions. On  the  other  hand,  it  was  ar- 
gued that  as  the  church  makes  use  of 
architecture,  music,  and  painting,  it 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  consider  the 
use  of  all  forms  of  beautiful  art.  The 
extent  to  which  we  have  developed 
2nusic  in  our  church  worship  shows  that 
the  dance  might  also  be  spiritualized  to 
a  corresponding  degree.  The  fault,  it 
was  saitl,  lies  not  in  the  dance  itself, 
but  in  the  baser  uses  to  which  we  have 
put  it,  and  its  consequent  lack  of  per- 
fection. Half  of  the  whole  trouble  con- 
sists in  our  irreverent  attitude  toward 
the  physical.  For  the  rest,  the  stigma 
attached  to  dancing  is,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, based  merely  on  convention  and 
prejudice. 

Whatever  may  be  one's  personal  deci- 
sion on  this  point,  however,  it  will  be 
admitted  that  the  First  Interdenomina- 
tional Church,  in  Ted  Shawn's  reli- 
gious dancing,  has  made  an  interesting 
innovation,  and  one  which  may  bear  re- 
sults. 

H.  K. 


The  Last  Adventure 

All  forms  of  life  are  endless;  each  frail  vase 
Is  emptied  o'er  and  o'er — but  filled  again; 
And  never  tangled  is  the  wondrous  maze 
Of  nature 's  melodies  through  endless  days — 
And  yet  forever  new  and  sweet  to  men 

Gleams  hint  that  life  upon  some  future  waits; 

The   worm   cannot   forecast   the   butterfly — 
And  yet   the  transformation  but   creates 
A  step  in  the  same  Nature  which  now  mates 

Our  own — and  may  life 's  mystery  untie. 

Mayhap  the  butterfly  this  message  brings: 

"The  law,  uncomprehended,  I  obey; 
Although  the  lowliest  of  earth-bred  things, 
Even  I  have  been  reborn  with  urgent  wings, 
And  heavenward  fly — who  crept  but  yester- 
day." 

In  life's  fair  mansion  I  am  but  a  guest; 

And  life  will  bring  fulfillment  of  the  gleam. 
I  trust  this  last  adventure  is  the  best, 
The  crowning  of  this  earthly  life's  behest, 

The  consummation  of  the  poet's  dream. 
— James  Terry  White. 


North  Pacific  Conference 

A  Session  of  the  Conference  will  be 
held  Avith  the  University  Unitarian 
Church,  Seattle,  Washington,  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday,  October  9  and  10,  1917. 

PROGRAM. 
Tuesday,  Oct.  9. 
a.  m. — Devotional  Service,  conducted  by 
the  minister  of  the  church,  Rev.  John  C. 
Perkins. 

a.  m. — Business  meeting,  with  reports, 
credentials,  etc. 

a.  m. — Address  by  Prof.  Oliver  H.  Rich- 
ardson, ' '  The  Protestant  Reformation  in 
Its  Relation  to  Human  Freedom. ' ' 
:00  p.  m. — Reception  of  delegates  with 
members  of  the  churches  at  the  home  of 
Rev.  and  Mrs.  Perkins,  1418  E.  63rd 
Street. 

p.  m. — Service  of  Worship  with  Sermon 
by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  of  Port- 
land. 

Wednesday,  Oct.  10. 
a.  m.- — Business  session  of  the  Confer- 
ence, opened  with  Prayer, 
a.  m.  —  Addresses,  * '  What  Does  the 
Church  Expect  of  the  Minister?"  by 
Mr.  Carl  J.  Smith  and  Mr.  William  H. 
Gorham. 

"What  Does  the  Minister  Expect  of  the 
Church?"  by  Rev.  N.  Addison  Baker  and 
Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden. 
a.  m. — Address,  ' '  The  Church  in  Time  of 
War, ' '  by  Prof.  Edwin  A.  Start, 
p.  m. — Luncheon. 

p.  m. — Meeting  of  the  Women 's  Alliance, 
p.  m. — Addresses,  "Religious  Emphases 
for  Present-day  Problems, ' '  by  Rev.  J. 
D.  O.  Powers,  Rev.  Andrew  Fish  of  Eu- 
gene, Oregon,  Mr.  Charles  A.  Murdock  of 
San  Francisco. 


9:30 

10:00 
11:00 

3:00-5 
8:00 

9:30 
10:00 


11:00 

12:30 
2:30 
8:00 


Stephenson    and   the    Gospel 

The  next  book  in  order  of  time,  to  in- 
fluence me,  was  the  New  Testament,  and 
in  particular  tlie  Gospel  according  to  St. 
IMatthew.  I  believe  it  would  startle  and 
move  anyone  if  they  could  make  a  certain 
effort  of  imagination  and  read  it  freshly 
like  a  book,  not  droning  and  dully  like  a 
portion  of  the  liible.  Anyone  would 
then  be  able  to  see  in  it  those  truths 
which  we  are  all  ccmrteously  supposed  to 
know,  and  all  modestly  refrain  from  ap- 
plying.— Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 


God  bless  the  good-natured,  for  they 
bless  everybody  else. — Bcccher. 


The  doctrine  of  love,  purity,  and  right 
living  has,  stei>  by  step,  won  its  way 
into  tlu^  hearts  of  mankind,  and  has  tilled 
the  future  with  hope  and  promise. — 
William  McKiiili  }j. 
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Conducted  by  Rev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Unitarian  Churches  at  the 

Cross-roads 

The  war  has  revealed  and  illumined 
"yet  so  as  through  fire"  the  world  as 
it  is.  The  sorrow  of  multitudes  is  clear- 
ing and  intensifying  our  vision  of  what 
the  world  ought  to  be. 

The  Churches  are  asking  the  nations 
to  organize  into  an  international  world- 
order.  The  Churches  themselves  have 
miserably  failed  to  bring  about  any 
world  order  in  their  own  divisions. 
They  realize  this.  But  how  much  more 
of  human  expiation  must  there  yet  be 
to  bring  us  all  to  that  penitence,  hu- 
mility, sacrificial  spirit  and  moral  cour- 
age essential  and  necessary  to  our  com- 
mon task ! 

"We  know  by  the  ruthless  repetitions 
of  history  that  an  unchurched  civiliza- 
tion is  a  doomed  civilization.  And  we 
know  that  no  force  serves  more  effective- 
ly to  unchurch  a  civilization  than  a 
worldly  church.  The  Church  is  the 
Savior  of  civilization  only  as  it  prac- 
tices the  presence  of  the  Supreme 
Savior !  

The  Churches  of  Christendom  are  in 
two  groups, — the  Churches  of  Authority 
and  the  Churches  of  Freedom.  The  two 
groups  cannot  unite  so  long  as  they 
refuse  the  only  possible  common  stand- 
ard. The  Churches  of  Authority  are 
over-standardized.  The  Churches  of 
Freedom  are  under-standardized.  Be- 
fore we  can  unite,  the  Churches  of  Au- 
thority must  abate  the  rigidity  of  their 
standards,  and  the  Churches  of  Free- 
dom must  exhibit  convincing  proof  that 
they  have  any  positive  standards  at  all. 
Churches  of  Authority  must  abandon 
the  coercive  principle  in  their  stand- 
ardizations. The  Churches  of  Freedom 
must  abandon  the  error  of  supposing 
that  the  only  alternative  to  compulsory 
standardization  is  no  standardization 
whatever. 

The  Churches  of  Authority  can  never 
bring  us  to  accept  their  compulsory 
standards.     But  it  is  equally  true  that 


the  Churches  of  Freedom  can  never 
bring  the  Churches  of  Authority  to  ac- 
cept a  freedom  that  boasts  of  the  nega- 
tion of  all  standards. 

The  Churches  of  Freedom  are  at  the 
cross-roads,  with  possibilities  of  achieve- 
ment before  them  which  we  cannot  con- 
template without  rapture,  with  possibili- 
ties of  failure  that  we  can  survey  only 
with  anguish.  The  Churches  of  Free- 
dom must  standardize  or  they  are 
doomed. 

Every  minister  of  a  Church  of  Free- 
dom has  been  asked  a  thousand  times: 
"What  does  your  Church  believe?"  He 
has  replied  a  thousand  times :  ' '  We 
have  no  creed."  He  has  replied  but 
he  has  not  answered — For  the  ques- 
tioner meant  to  ask:  "What  are  your 
standards?"  The  response  raised  an 
issue  not  in  the  questioner's  mind  at 
all.  "We  have  no  creed"  can  be  ut- 
tered with  some  pride.  It  does  not 
sound  quite  so  well  to  say :  ' '  We  have 
no  standards."  The  questioner  had  a 
right  to  know  what  the  standards  of  a 
Church  of  Freedom  are,  and  if  a 
Church  of  Freedom  has  no  standards, 
so  much  the  worse  for  the  Church  of 
Freedom. 

Have  not  the  Churches  of  Freedom  a 
lesson  to  learn  from  their  failures? 
What  can  be  expected  of  a  bewildered 
world  when  one  exponent  of  these 
churches  avows  allegiance  to  Christ  and 
another  repudiates ;  when  one  is  a  theist 
and  another  an  atheist ;  when  one  would 
build  a  religious  the  other  a  secular  or- 
ganization ;  when  one  is  affianced  to  God 
the  Spirit  and  the  other  makes  a  god 
of  economic  determinism ! 

Undoubtedly  these  alternatives  as  here 
framed  exhibit  the  personal  equation 
and  appear  to  beg  the  question.  But 
if  the  reader  notes  only  that,  he  will 
miss  the  point  entirely.  So  far  as  the 
present  argument  goes,  let  any  one  put 
the  alternatives  to  suit  himself.  The 
point  is  that  as  a  group  of  Churches 
we  are  sadly  crippled  in  our  world-task 
by  the  inevitable  misunderstandings  in- 
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cident  to  such  fundamental  incompati- 
bilities. "We  fail  to  win  the  simple  be- 
cause they  do  not  understand  such  ab- 
sence of  standard.  Do  Ave  not  some- 
times fail  to  win  the  intelligent  .just 
because  they  do  understand  the  absence 
of  standard, — because  they  see  all  too 
clearly  what  it  signifies? 

And  yet  too  often  the  exponents  of 
the  Churches  of  Freedom  even  boast  of 
their  differences  as  if  there  were  virtue 
in  the  mere  differing.  If  they  will  only 
survey  the  sin  and  woe  of  the  world  and 
contrast  with  these  their  own  equipment 
for  meeting  the  world's  need,  how  can 
they  in  all  conscience  fail  to  acknowl- 
edge that  any  such  differences  in  faith 
or  works  as  impair  our  spiritual  effi- 
ciency ought  to  receive  earnest  and  un- 
remitting attention ! 

The  true  alternative  to  compulsory 
standards  outwardly  impressed  is  vol- 
untary standards  inwardly  developed. 

Some  one  may  ask :  ' '  Can  standardi- 
zation mean  anything  else  but  enforced 
standardization?  Do  you  really  propose 
a  true  alternative  when  you  propose 
voluntary  standardization?  Are  you 
not  naively  assuming  that  your  own 
standard  is  actually  the  standard  for 
all?  Are  you  willing  for  the  sake  of 
standardization  that  the  standard  for  us 
all  should  be  the  other  man's  standard 
if  that  other  man  chance  to  differ  radi- 
cally with  you?" 

The  answer  to  all  these  questionrs  is 
that  voluntary  standards  can  be  inward- 
ly developed.  The  proof  is  the  fact  that 
at  least  one  voluntary  standard  has  been 
thus  developed.  For  without  any  doiibt 
the  Churches  of  Freedom  have  been 
standardized  to  freedom.  That  stand- 
ard is  established.  And  yet  no  creed 
enforces  it.  It  has  come  about  by  in- 
ward development.  The  Churches  of 
Freedom  are  also  standardized  to  verac- 
ity. But  no  hierarchy  or  synod,  coun- 
cil or  prelate  enforces  that  standard. 
Nevertheless  freedom  and  veracity  are 
the  irrevocable  standards  of  the 
Churches  of  Freedom. 

But  both  freedom  and  veracity  may 
be  had  outside  any  Church.  To  that 
extent  they  are  not  positive  religious 
standards.  The  Churches  of  Freedom 
are  imperfectly  standardized  until  that 
which   makes  them   Churches   at   all   is 


just  as  firmly  standardized  as  the  free- 
dom and  veracity  which  have  been  hap- 
pily already  so  standardized  as  to  con- 
dition all  further  standardizing.  That 
is  to  say  the  standards  of  the  Churches 
of  Freedom,  if  they  are  to  be  consistent 
with  the  established  standards  of  free- 
dom and  veracity  will  always  be  mobile 
standards,  and  they  will  not  be  im- 
pressed by  external  authority,  but  devel- 
oped by  inward  consent. 

Shall  the  Churches  of  Freedom  pro- 
ceed to  do  nothing  at  all  about  it  ?  Shall 
the  desired  standards  be  permitted  to 
follow  the  illustrious  example  of  Topsy? 
Alas,  most  standards  that  "just  grow" 
grow  down  and  back  and  more  like  an- 
other topsy — whose  last  name  is  turvy. 
What  can  the  Churches  of  Freedom  do 
in  the  face  of  existing  divergences?  One 
answer  is  plain:  Compare  views  in  a 
friendhj  spirit,  hut  incessantly,  and  with 
sincere  attempt  at  mutual  understand- 
ing, sympathy  and  appreciation. 

For  some  temperaments  there  is  no 
half-way  between  acrimonious  controv- 
ersy and  sullen  silence ;  and  the  conten- 
tion here  is  that  both  are  bad.  At 
least  both  are  bad  in  comparison  with 
sincere  and  magnanimous  reasonings  to- 
g(^ther  between  men.  who,  however  they 
may  diff'er  in  conviction,  refuse  stead- 
fa.stly  to  put  differencesof  opinion  into 
personal  terms,  and  who  acknowledge  in 
thought  and  deed  the  fallacious  moral 
logic  in  the.  "argument  by  epithet." 

The  Unitarian  Churches  are  Churches 
of  Freedom.  They  are  therefore,  with 
all  other  Churches  of  Freedom,  at  the 
cros.s-roads.  It  is  inconceivable  that 
they  of  all  the  Churches  are  ready  and 
fully  equipped  for  the  stupendous  work 
ahead.  It  is  plain  that  they  need  stand- 
ai'dization.  It  is  certain  that  that  stand- 
ardization must  be  voluntary  and  in- 
wardly developed.  It  is  clear  that  it 
must  be  mobile  standardization — ever 
moving  by  free  inward  development 
toward  perfection.  And  it  is  equally 
true  that  such  standardization  can  come 
largel}'  by  discussion, — and  by  the  test 
of  experience  and  the  inspiration  of 
example. 

It  is  with  the  conviction  that  discus- 
sion directed  to  the  perfecting  of  our 
Churches  is  our  duty,  that  Constructive 
Church  Ideals  wa.s  made  a  department 
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of  the  Pacific  Unitarian;  and  it  is  with 
that  conviction  that  this  department  will 
be  continued.  To  the  end  that  there 
laay  be  some  greater  degree  of  consecu- 
tiveness  in  our  thought,  I  propose  to 
write  something  each  issue  touching  the 
central  problem  above  indicated.  I  shall 
welcome  any  contribution  that  touches 
the  central  theme,  or  that  in  any  way 
concerns  Constructive  Church  Ideals. 
Articles  Con  will  be  welcome  as  well  as 
articles  Pro;  and  a  faithful  attempt  will 
be  made  to  conduct  the  discussion  in  a 
spirit  of  fairness. 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  beside 
such  "high  argument",  there  will  be  a 
continuing  welcome  to  all  contributions, 
long  or  short,  that  offer  concrete  and 
practical  suggestions  looking  to  the  con- 
structive perfecting  of  the  cletaiLs  of  the 
work  and  worship  of.  our  Churches. 

W.  G.  E..  Jr. 


The  AYise  and  Understanding 
Heart 

There  is  a  way  of  expressing  our 
opinions  without  giving  offense;  there  is 
an  art  which  teaches  us  to  listen,  gives 
us  a  desire  to  understand,  enabless  us 
to  enter  on  occasion  into  the  minds  of 
others — in  short,  to  exhibit  in  discus- 
sions, even  those  on  politics,  religion 
and  morals,  the  courtesy  too  often  re- 
served for  trivial  and  indifferent  mat- 
ters. AVhile  this  courtesy  is  maintained 
it  vSeems  to  me  that  divisions  are  less 
acute  and  disputes  less  bitter.  Now 
such  respect  for  the  opinions  of  others 
is  not  to  be  acquired  without  sustained 
effort;  and  I  loiow  no  more  powerful 
ally  in  the  overcoming  of  that  intoler- 
ance which  is  a  natural  instinct  than 
philosophic  culture.  Aristotle  said  that 
in  a  republic  where  all  the  citizens  were 
lovers  of  knowledge  and  given  to  reflec- 
tion they  would  all  love  one  another. 
He  did  not  eman  by  this,  I  take  it,  that 
knowledge  would  put  an  end  to  dispute, 
but  rather  that  dispute  loses  its  bitter- 
ness, and  strife  its  intensity,  when  lifted 
into  the  realm  of  pure  thought— into  a 
world  of  tranquility,  measure,  and  har- 
mony. For  the  idea  is  friendly  to  the 
idea,  even  to*  the  contrary  idea. — Henri 
Bergson. 


A  Pastoral  Letter 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb  of  Stockton  ad- 
dressed to  his  people  as  a  summons  to 
resumed  services  after  the  summer  vaca- 
tion, the  following  admirable  pastoral 
letter : 

You  are  interested  in  religion  and 
life.  I  think  I  am  making  no  mistake. 
The  religion  of  tradition  may  be  deca- 
dent but  religious  yearnings  are  not.  In 
the  four  years  I  have  had  the  privilege 
of  ministering  to  a  liberal  church  in 
your  midst,  I  have  never  found  anyone 
who  was  not  at  heart  intensely  religious. 

Never  since  the  human  heart  began  to 
beat  has  it  hungered  more  for  the  Bread 
of  Life.  H.  G.  Wells  in  his  latest  book 
describes  this  hunger:  "Religion  is  the 
first  thing  and  the  last  thing,  and  until 
a  man  has  found  God  and  been  found 
by  God  he  begins  at  no  beginning,  he 
works  to  no  end.  He  may  have  his 
friendships,  his  partial  loyalties,  his 
scraps  of  honor,  but  all  these  things 
fall  into  place  and  life  falls  into  place 
only  with  God." 

]\Iay  I  further  describe  the  deep  re- 
ligious cravings  of  modern  seekers  after 
God? 

First  and  last  we  require  a  broad, 
generous  and  reverent  interpretation  of 
the  life  that  now  is  on  the  basis  of  in- 
finite life. 

We  need  the  guidance  of  that  Spirit 
which  has  guided  all  progress  from 
darkness  to  light,  called  love  out  of  hate 
and  made  the  slavery  of  body  and  mind 
into  a  freedom  for  higher  service  and 
nobler  expression. 

Above  all  we  find  it  necessary  to 
cultivate  the  mind  and  heart  that  we 
may  become  creators  with  the  Spiritual 
Reality  at  work  in  us. 

I  know  that  the  terrible  stress  of 
these  times  is  laying  a  heavy  burden 
on  your  heart  and  mind.  It  is  vay  priv- 
ilege to  inform  you  that  during  the 
coming  church  year  I  shall  devote  much 
of  my  attention  to  the  questions  men 
are  asking  of  religious  leaders.  Among 
them  a  modern  and  adequate  thought 
of  God,  a  spiritual  interpretation  of  the 
life  of  today  and  a  liberal  basis  for 
world  unity  are  paramount  considera- 
tions. 
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I  invite  your  attention  to  these  themes 
because  the  world  war  will  produce  a 
host  of  fatalistic  interpretations  of  God. 
It  will  tempt  careless  or  designing  men 
to  interpret  God's  purposes  after  their 
own  minds.  Finally,  the  most  tolerant 
religion  is  the  best  religion,  the  only  one 
that  can  rise  to  the  mountain  height  of 
world  unity. 

This  church  extends  to  you  a  most 
hearty  invitation  to  become  acquainted 
with  its  message  and  purpose. 


"What  modern  man  and  modern  so- 
ciety require  above  all  things  is  a  clear 
and  distinct  codification  of  the  moral 
consciousness  of  civilized  man,  not  mere- 
1}^  in  a  theoretical  disquisition  or  in 
vague  and  general  terms,  which  evade 
immediate  application  to  the  more  com- 
plex or  subtle  needs  of  our  daily  life; 
but  one  which,  arising  out  of  the  clear 
and  unbiased  study  of  the  actual  prob- 
lems of  life,  is  fitted  to  meet  every  defi- 
nite difficulty  and  to  direct  all  moral 
effort  towards  one  great  and  universally 
accepted  end.  It  is  the  absence  of  such 
an  adequate  ethical  code,  truly  express- 
ive of  the  best  in  vis  and  accepted  by  all 
and  the  means  of  bringing  such  a  code 
to  the  knowledge  of  men,  penetrating 
our  educative  system  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary form  as  it  applies  even  to  the 
youngest  children  and  is  continuously 
impressed  upon  all  people  in  every  age 
of  their  life — it  is  the  absence  of  such 
an  effective  system  of  moral  education 
which  lies  at  the  root  of  all  that  is  bad 
and  irrational,  not  only  in  individual 
life,  but  in  national  life,  and  that  has 
made  this  great  war — at  once  barbarous, 
pedantically  cruel,  and  unspeakably 
stupid — possible  in  modern  times." — Sir 
Charles  ^Valdstehi. 


Faith  and  trust,  and  the  pledging  of 
ourselves  to  the  infinite  will  and  love, 
are  qualities  that  cannot  be  created  in 
us  by  the  Almighty  as  natural  forms 
of  our  inward  constitution.  They  are 
results  of  the  spiritual  powers  set  in 
opposition  to  hardship,  perplexity,  sor- 
row, and  the  sight  of  things  seeming  to 
drift  wrong. — Starr  King. 


it.  There  can  never  be  a  spiritual  body 
unless  that  body,  like  the  ideal  Pauline 
church,  has  its  many  members.  The 
citizens  of  the  world  of  the  future  will 
not  lose  their  distinct  countries.  What 
will  pass  awaj^  will  be  that  insistent 
mutual  hostility  which  gives  to  the  na- 
tions of  today,  even  in  times  of  peace, 
so  many  of  the  hateful  and  distracting 
characters  of  a  detached  individual 
man.  In  case  of  human  individuals, 
the  sort  of  individualism  which  is  op- 
posed to  the  spirit  of  loyalty,  is  what  I 
have  already  called  the  individualism 
of  the  detached  individual  man — the  in- 
dividualism of  the  man  who  belongs  to 
no  corhmunity  which  he  loves,  and  to 
which  he  can  devote  himself  with  all  his 
heart,  and  his  soul,  and  his  mind,  and 
his  strength.  In  so  far  as  liberty  and 
democracy,  and  independence  of  soul, 
mean  that  sort  of  individualism,  they 
have  never  saved  men  and  never  can 
save  men.  For  mere  detachment,  mere 
self-will  can  never  be  satisfied  with  it- 
self, can  never  win  its  goal.  What 
saves  us  on  any  level  of  human  social 
life  is  union." — Woodrow  Wihoii. 


"There  can  be  no  true  international 
life  unless  the  nations  remain  to  possess 


Faith  and  Service 

A    DEDICATION    TO    SERVICE 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  religion ; 
guarding  freedom  of  thought,  broad- 
ening fellowship,  strengthening  char- 
acter, and  helping  to  build  the  Church 
of  the  future  Avhich  shall  be 

' '  Wide  as  is  the  love  of  God, 
Ample  as  the  needs  of  men." 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion ;  with  all  our  power  and  influence 
aiding  those  who  are  conserving  the 
home  and  those  who  champion  high 
ideals  in  school  and  college ;  cherish- 
ing the  heritage  of  the  past,  meeting 
the  present  need,  and  preparing  for 
the  responsibilities  of  the  future. 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  justice; 
exposing  all  oppression  of  the  weak  by 
the  strong,  giving  our  strength  and 
effort  to  secure  for  every  class  and  indi- 
vidual fair  treatment  from  every  other; 
and  helping  to  create  ]Miblic  opinion 
which  will  give  impartial  hearing  to 
all  who  are  aggrieved. 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  freedom; 
making  no  compromise  with   any  kind 
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of  slavery;  protecting  women,  children 
and  the  poor  from  the  exploitation  of 
the  unscrupulous;  and  resisting  every 
attack  upon  free  thought  or  free 
speech. 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  peace; 
furthering  all  efforts  to  displace  fear 
by  goodwill,  the  appeal  to  force  by  ar- 
bitration, the  false  loyalty  that  blindly 
obeys  by  the  true  loyalty  that  sides 
always  with  the  right. 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance ;  keeping  ourselves,  our  homes, 
our   community   sober,    clean    and   safe. 

We  will  serve  the  cause  of  progress; 
hoping  and  working  for  the  City  beau- 
tiful, the  State  goverened  in  honesty 
and  justice,  the  Nation  righteous,  and 
the  World  at  peace,  wherein  shall  be 
taken  and  given  ''from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability  and  to  each  accord- 
ing to  his  need." 

A    PROFESSION    OF    FAITH 

Our  faith  is  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  the  One-in-All,  Life,  Light,  and 
Love  infinite  and  eternal,  in  whom  we 
live  and  move  and  have  our  being. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  Brotherhood  of 
Man,  for  we  count  nothing  good 
for  self  that  is  not  good  for  all  and 
we  labor  for  the  divine  commonwealth 
of  love  and  peace  on  earth  of  which 
every  good  life  is  a  prophecy. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  leadership  of 
Jesus,  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  of 
the  religion  of  the  spirit. 

Our  faith  is  in  salvation  by  char- 
achter,  and  we  are  confident  that  no  evil 
can  befall  the  good  man  in  life  or 
death  and  that  all  things  work  together 
for  the  victory  of  good. 

Our  faith  is  in  the  progress  of  man- 
kind onward  and  upward  forever,  and 
this  is  the  faith  which  makes  faithful. 

—B.   E.   B.   S.    iii   Berkeleij   Unity. 


On  September  23d,  Mr.  J.  Conklin 
Brown,  one  of  the  best  of  men  and  an 
especially  devoted  supporter  of  our  de- 
nomination, died  at  his  home  in  Berke- 
le3^  In  our  next  issue  will  appear  a 
tribute  to  his  memorv. 


The  church  at  Pomona  resumed  ser- 
vice on  September  2d,  Rev.  Francis 
Watry  speaking  on  "The  Church  as  It 
Is  and  as  It  Should  Be." 


Two  Significant  Quotations 

We  give  without  comment,  for  none 
is  needed,  the  two  following  quotations. 
The  first  is  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Barr,  the 
novelist,  which  she  gives  in  her  auto- 
biography, "All  the  Days  of  My  Life." 
"j\Iy  dear  Mrs..  Barr: 

Even  in  this  time  of  great  sorrow,  I 
cannot  forbear  to  thank  you  for  your 
book,  'Prisoners  of  Conscience,'  I  have 
wandered  in  the  Shetland  and  Orlmeys, 
and  crossed  the  Pentland  Firth,  and 
know  the  bleakness  of  the  islands  and 
the  wildness  of  the  seas  that  moan 
around  them.  I  have  journeyed,  too, 
through  the  desolate  creed  of  Calvinism, 
fought  with  its  despairs  in  my  soul 
standing  by  many  a  death-bed,  and  be- 
side many  an  open  grave,  until  God 
gave  me  victory  over  the  cruel  logic  of 
men  that  belied  His  loving  heart.  Years 
ago,  as  you  know,  freedom  came  to  my 
soul  through  the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus, 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  preach  it 
ever  since.  I  am  grateful  to  you  for 
the  power,  the  depth  of  feeling,  the  in- 
tense earnestness,  with  which  you  have 
told  this  truth  in  your  noble  story.  God 
and  Little  Children — you  know  my 
creed.  And  I  will  preach  it  in  the 
Church  as  long  as  I  am  per- 
mitted, because  that  church  needs  it 
most.  And  now  it  comes  to  me  with  a 
new  meaning,  for  my  own  dear  little 
Bernard  is  with  God  in  His  Heaven 
which  is  full  of  happy  children. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Henry  Van  Dyke." 

The  other  quotation  is  from  the  Sun- 
day-School Times  for  February  5,  1916, 
and  is  cited  in  the  Outlook  for  Decem- 
ber 20th.  The  first  two  sentences  were 
italicized  by  the   Sunday-School  Times. 

"There  is  no  such  thing  as  the  uni- 
versal brotherhood  of  man." 

"There  is  no  universal  Fatherhood  of 
God.  God  is  not  the  Father  of  all 
men." 

"The  natural  brotherhood  of  human 
blood  is  the  brotherhood  of  the  family 
and  fatherhood  of  Satan.  The  super- 
natural brotherhood  M^on  through  the 
shed  blood  of  Jesus  Christ  is  the  broth- 
erhood of  believers,  who  alone  have 
entered  into  the  famil.y  of  God,  and  to 
whom    alone    he    can    become    Father. 
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There  can  be  no  brotherhood 
those  families  whose  fathers 
spectively  God  and  Satan." 
and  Freedom. 


between 
are  re- 
—  Faith 


On  the  Dififieulty   of   Believing   in 
Immortality 

Walt  Whitman  's  Answer 

In  "Autumn  Eivulets, "  poem  entitled, 
"Who  Learns  My  Lesson  Complete." 

Who  learns  my  lesson  complete?     *     »     * 

It  is  no  lesson — it  lets  down  the  bars  to  a 
good  lesson, 

And  that  to  another,  and  every  one  to  an- 
other still. 

I  lie  abstracted  and  hear  beautiful  tales  of 
things  and  the  reasons  of  things, 

They  are  so  beautiful  I  nudge  myself  to 
listen. 

I  cannot  say  to  any  person  what  I  hear — I 
cannot  say  it  to  myself — it  is  very  wonderful. 

It  is  no  small  matter,  this  round  and  de- 
licious globe  moving  so  exactly  in  its  orbit 
for  ever  and  ever,  without  one  jolt  or  the 
untruth  of  a  single  second, 

I  do  not  think  it  was  made  in  six  days,  nor 
in  ten  thousand  years,  nor  ten  millions  of 
years, 

Nor  planned  and  built  one  thing  after  another 
as  an  architect  plans  and  builds  a  house. 

I  do  not  think  seventy  years  is  the  time  of 
a  man  or  woman. 

Nor  that  seventy  millions  of  years  is  the 
time  of  a  man,  or  woman, 

Nor  that  years  will  ever  stop  the  existence 
of  me,  or  of  any  one  else. 

Is  it  wonderful  that  I  should  be  immortal? 
as  every  one  is  immortal; 

I  know  it  is  wonderful,  but  my  eyesight  is 
equally  wonderful,  and  how  I  was  conceived 
in  my  mother's  womb  is  equally  wonderful. 

And  passed  from  a  babe  in  the  creeping 
trance  of  a  couple  of  summers  and  winters  to 
articulate  and  walk — all  tliis  is  equally  won- 
derful. 

And  that  my  soul  embraces  you  this  hour, 
and  we  affect  each  other  without  ever  seeing 
eacli  other,  and  never  perhaps  to  see  each 
other,  is  every  bit  as  wonderful. 

And  that  I  can  think  sucli  thoughts  as 
these  is  just  as  wonderful, 

And  that  I  can  romintl  you,  and  you  think 
them  and  know  them  to  bo  true,  is  just  as 
wonderful. 

And  that  the  moon  spins  round  the  earth 
and  on  with  tlie  earth,  is  equally  wonderful. 

And  that  they  balance  themselves  with  the 
sun  and  stars  is  equally  wonderful. 


"WHY  ITALY  ENTERED  THE  GREAT 
WAR" — Published  by  the  Italian-Ameri- 
can Publishing  Co.,  of  Chicago,  111. 

The  author  of  this  interesting  work  is  evi- 
dently familiar  with  Italian  history,  and  a 
passion  for  telling  the  truth  is  clearly  mani- 
fested throughout  the  entire  book. 

His  style  is  clear  and  his  thorough  knowl- 
edge of  the  language  is  undisjjuted. 

It  will  be  sincerely  appreciated  by  those 
who  are  earnestly  studying  the  question  of 
why  Italy  went  into  the  European  conflict, 
and  will  certainly  illuminate  to  satisfaction 
the  minds  of  those  who  think  or  believed 
Italy  has  betrayed  her  former  allies. 

To  them  we  recommend  it  heartily. 

Personally  we  feel  moved  to  congratulate 
the  author  for  his  skillful  handling  of  a 
vitally  interesting  subject. 

THE  SYMPATHY  OF  RELIGIONS,  by  Geo. 
R.  Dodson,  Ph.  D.  The  Beacon  Press,  Bos- 
ton; $1.2.5  net. 

This  admirablei  book  is  published  as  one  of 
the  Beacon  course  in  Religious  Education,  but 
wholly  avoids  the  text-book  form.  It  is  intended 
for  pupils  of  twenty  years  of  age,  but  may 
profitably  be  used  by  any  one  interested  in  the 
sympathetic  study  of  comparative  religion. 

Its  plan  is  distinctive  and  wise.  It  is  not  a 
presentation  of  external  and  historic  facts,  but 
of  their  significance  and  interpretation.  It  is 
little  concerned  with  the  crudities  or  weaknesses 
of  any  form,  but  presents  each  at  its  highest 
development.  It  seeks  to  interpret  the  spiritual 
attitude  of  each  to  get  at  the  inner  life,  the 
soul  of  Christianity,  of  classic  Greece,  and  of 
India.  Judaism  and  Christianity  are  treated 
together,  since  they  are  parts  of  one  stream  of 
development.  Each  is  taken  at  its  best,  as  is  the 
Greek  religion  and  the  three  related  religions  of 
India. 

In  the  chapter  on  Data  and  Methods  the 
author  sets  forth  the  necessity  of  something 
more  than  knowledge  in  the  understanding  of 
the  religious  life  of  a  race.  There  are  normal 
religious  ex])eriences  which  alone  can  serve  as 
a  key.  ' '  If  good  work  is  ever  done  in  this 
field,  it  can  be  the  product  of  those  only  whose 
hearts  have  not  been  chilled  by  their  scholar- 
shi])s  and  whose  fineness  of  insight  has  not  been 
spoiled  by  their  enthusiasm." 

Referring  to  Plato  he  says:  "His  highest 
philosophy  was  his  own  life  understood,  his  own 
love   pervaded   by  instinct." 

' '  Had  he  been  merely  a  perfect,  logical  ma- 
chine and  his  pliilosojthy  'a  soulless  play  of 
concepts'  he  wonlil  ^wX  be  what  after  twenty- 
four  centuries  he  still  is,  the  most  influential 
thinker  that   has  been  on  the  planet." 

"Christianity  at  Its  Best".  Part  II  of  the 
book,  consists  of  three  fine  chapters:  "As  Love 
to  God,"  "As  Love  to  Man,"  and  "Living 
Kpistles."  Part  III  is  devoted  to  "The  Re- 
ligion of  Greece."  and  Part  IV  to  "The  Re- 
ligions of  India."  Part  V  treats  of  "The 
Beginnings  of  Religion  Interpreted  in  tiie  Light 
of  the  Highest  Development." 
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It  is  of  great  interest  to  find  how  clearly  it 
appears  that  Eeligion  is  one,  and  that  at  their 
highest  the  various  forms  of  religion  differ  little 
in  expression.  ' '  The  poets  and  the  prophets  of 
the  race,  from  the  writer  of  104th  psalm  to 
Tagore,  render  the  same  report. "  "It  does  not 
seem  irrational  to  believe  that  what  they  say 
they  see  is  really  there. ' ' 

'  *  There  is  one  Religion  behind  all  the  creeds 
and  in  all  the  religions  of  the  world.  The  spir- 
itual life  of  humanity  is  one  life,  and  between 
the  yearnings  and  crude  guesses  of  primitive 
men  and  the  purified  faith  and  noble  philosophy 
of  the  present  there  is  a  rational  connection. 
The  germ  of  the  most  elevated  thought  and  the 
purest  love  was  present  in  the  beginning,  and 
the  relation  of  the  lower  stage  to  the  higher  is 
that  of  bud  and  blossom  or  flower  and  fruit. 
Each  stage  in  the  religious  life  of  mankind 
has  its  value,  its  importance,  and  its  right 
to  exist,  and  no  religion  is  beneath  notice. 

It  is  made  manifest  that  each  religion  adds 
something  to  the  common  stock.  Plato 's  concep- 
tion is  pre-evolutiouary  and  consequently  too 
rigid.  * '  The  moral  life  is  a  process  of  growth. 
Good  is  that  which  promotes  this  development, 
bad  is  that  which  hinders  it. ' '  So  Hinduism  at 
its  best  has  a  very  important  contribution  to 
make  to  our  spiritual  life.  India  ' '  intuitively 
knows  that  at  the  heart  of  things  there  is  not 
only  a  God  of  righteousness  and  a  Holy  Spirit 
which  leads  into  all  truth,  but  that  love  is  there 
also  and  that  where  love  is  beauty  is  and  joy  is, 
for  these  three  are  one. ' ' 

Dr.  Dodsou  offers  a  very  pertinent  illustration 
of  the  unreasonableness  of  those  who  refuse  to 
accept  and  profit  by  concrete  spiritual  move- 
ments because  they  are  not  identical  with  abso- 
lute religion.  He  says  one  might  as  well  refuse 
to  eat  apples,  peaches  and  pears  because  they 
are  not  simply  fruit. 

STARR  KING  IN  CALIFORNIA— Rev.  Wil- 
liam Day  Simonds.  Paul  Elder  &  Co. 
$1.2.5  net. 

This  fine  tribute  has  been  previously  noted, 
but  merits  further  commendation.  As  cumu- 
lative testimony  we  add  what  others  have  re- 
cently said. 

' '  Since  Jeremiah  Lynch  performed  his 
splendid  service  for  the  memory  of  David 
Broderick  in  'A  Senator  of  the  Fifties'  no 
finer  piece  of  Western  biography  has  been 
done  than  that  of  'Starr  King  in  California,' 
by  William  Day  Simonds. ' ' — San  Francisco 
Chronicle. 

' '  A  story  rich  in  human  interest,  which,  be- 
cause of  its  historical  significance,  should  appeal 
to  readers  in  general  and  to  Californians  in 
particular.  '  Starr  King  in  California '  is  not 
only  admiraljle  as  a  biographical  work,  but  as  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  literature  of  the 
State,  the  author's  style  being  characterized  by 
purity  of  diction  and  grace  of  expression. ' ' — 
San  Francisco  Bulletin. 

'  *  In  such  a  time  as  this,  when  our  American 
people  are  once  more  confronted  by  great  prob- 
lems of  political  duty  and  self-sacrifice  for  the 
larger  welfare  of  mankind,  the  appearance  of 
this  tribute  to  Starr  King  is  most  timely.    Like 


Edward  Everett  Hale  's  '  Man  Without  a  Coun- 
try,'  it  ought  to  perform  a  mission  in  nerving 
our  youth  to  courage  and  devotion,  and  strength- 
ening us  all  in  faithful  endurance  and  sacri- 
fice. ' ' — Oakland   Transcript. 

' '  '  Starr  King  in  California  "  is  a  very  thor- 
ough, sympathetic  and  complete  study.  It  is 
a  book  every  California  patriot  should  read, 
and  it  should  be  placed  in  every  school,  town 
and  city  liljrary  for  the  benefit  of  all  lovers  of 
good  men  and  good  literature. ' ' — George  Whar- 
ton James. 

' '  Admirably  done  and  worthy  of  its  great 
theme.  The  chapter  on  political  conditions  in 
California  in  the  early  sixties  is  a  valuable  sum- 
mary of  facts  none  too  well  known  and  nowhere 
so  well  put  together.  Extracts  from  King's 
public  utterances  are  excellently  chosen,  and  to- 
gether with  the  author's  graphic  presentation, 
make  one  realize  what  a  public  influence  he  was, 
and  how  much  we  owe  him." — Eev.  Clias.  W. 
Wendie,  B.  D. 


3vam  lt|p  (El|urrl|?a 

Los  Angeles. — September  2nd  found 
congregation  and  minister  in  their  ac- 
customed places  and  manifestly  glad  to 
be  together  again.  All  the  activities 
opened  vigorously.  Through  its  good 
friends  the  Sunday  school  kept  up  its 
collecting  of  old  papers  during  vacation 
and  now  reports  over  $60  income  from 
that  source.  The  efforts  of  the  young 
people  in  carrying  on  church  services 
during  July  were  much  appreciated. 

The  Alliance  met  often  in  vacation 
for  war  sewing  and  for  recreation  at 
the  homes  of  members.  A  wonderful 
day  was  spent  at  Hermosa  Beach  a-s  the 
guests  of  ]\Ir.  and  Mrs.  Thomas  Pascoe. 

Social  Service  sessions  have  been  not 
only  informing  but  stimulating.  A  re- 
view of  the  School  Garden  campaign  by 
one  of  the  officers  satisfied  every  one 
that  more  good  than  was  thought  pos- 
sible has  been  wrought.  The  work  of 
the  national  and  local  Avar  library 
boards  was  ably  presented.  "A  good 
book  is  an  antidote  for  loneliness,  bet- 
ter, it  may  ward  off  the  temptation  of 
undesirable  companionship.  Above  all 
Our  Enemy  Wins  in  this  war,  whether 
We  win  or  lose,  in  just  such  proportion 
as  our  boys  lose  their  tenderness,  their 
gentleness  and  their  fineness.  We  can- 
not go  with  them  into  camp,  let  us  send 
our  best  substitutes,  insufficient  though 
they  be,  good,  wholesome  books." 

Billy  Sunday,  the  spectacular,  is  here 
since    September,    but    not    "with    us." 
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All  that  a  carefully  planned  system, 
which  would  give  points  to  big  business 
anywhere,  subsidized  papers,  hypnotized 
people  and  unlimited  resources  can  do 
have  been  used  to  the  utmost. 

Our  church,  the  Universalist,  and  the 
Church  of  the  People  are  combining  for 
publicity,  calling  attention  to  a  sane 
gospel.  Each  of  these  ministers  is  pre- 
senting each  Sunday  the  fundamentals 
of  religion,  not  theology.  Mr.  Hodgin 
has  a  series  of  sermons  on  the  essentials 
of  our  faith,  and  at  the  mid-week  meet- 
ing the  previous  Sunday's  topic  is  pre- 
sented informally,  followed  by  open  dis- 
cussion. 

"Who  Are  Bible  Christians?"  ought 
to  be  published  as  an  A.  U.  A.  tract, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  clearest,  fairest, 
most  convincing  presentments  of  the 
evolution  of  the  Bible  that  has  ever 
come  under  our  notice. 


Stockton. — Our  church  services  were 
resumed  on  Sept.  2nd  and  the  first 
Alliance  meeting  was  held  Thursday, 
Sept.  6th,  at  which  plans  were  laid  for 
the  year's  work.  Friday,  Sept.  21st, 
we  are  to  have  a  "get-together"  social. 
The  latter  part  of  0(*to])or  the  Alliance 
will  be  sponsor  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment to  consist  of  George  Bernard 
Shaw's  one  act  play,  "A  Man  of  Des- 
tiny," to  be  followed  by  dancing.  In 
November  the  Men's  Club  will  have  an 
evening.  Dec.  13th  will  be  given  our 
annual  bazaar,  for  which  needles  are 
now  flying,  and  the  Alliance  meeting 
every  Thursday.  Monday,  Sept.  10th, 
church  people  were  guests  of  Mr.  Heeb 
and  his  class  on  a  boat  ride  down  the 
channel.  A  splendid  time  and  the  dis- 
covery of  some  heretofore  unknown 
oarsmen  (and  women)  were  net  results. 
Sunday,  the  23rd,  Mr.  Heeb  gave  us 
a  most  excellent  sermon  on  "Love  of 
Loyalty."  After  service  all  united  in 
asking  him  to  some  day  repeat  it,  so 
those  who  were  absent  from  us  that  day 
might  still  hear  it. 

On  the  16th  Mr.  Heeb  gave  a  short 
review  of  Wells'  much-read  and  talked- 
of,  "God,  the  Invisible  King." 

Oakland. — Sunday,  September  2nd, 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh 
year  of  the  present  pastorate.     The  an- 


niversary sermon  at  11  a.  m.,  "Ten 
Years  in  an  Oakland  Pulpit  During  the 
Greatest  Decade  of  the  World's  His- 
tory," was  given  by  our  beloved  minis- 
ter, the  Rev.  Wm.  Day  Simonds.  In  the 
evening  at  7.-15,  Prof.  AY.  H.  Carruth, 
of  Stanford  University,  author  of  the 
well  known  poem,  "Each  in  His  Own 
Tongue,"  delivered  the  Anniversary  Ad- 
dress, when  short  speeches  of  good  cheer 
were  also  enjoyed  from  the  Hon.  Chas. 
A.  ]\Iurdock,  Editor  of  the  ''Pacific  Uni- 
tarian"; Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  of 
Berkeley,  and  the  Rev.  Wm.  Nat  Friend, 
of  Oakland.  JMr.  Simonds  spoke  a  few 
words  at  parting;  Col.  John  P.  Irish 
presided ;  and  Dr.  AYilliam  S.  Morgan,  of 
Berkeley,  pronounced  the  benediction. 
The  church  was  beautifully  decorated, 
and  a  fairly  large  congregation  attended 
both  services. 

The  following  Wednesday  evening,  in 
place  of  the  annual  banquet,  we  had  an 
Anniversary  Social,  when  a  special  mu- 
sical and  literary  program,  arranged  by 
our  soloist,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Macgregor,  Airs. 
L.  D.  Voice,  and  Dr.  W.  J.  McCracken, 
was  much  enjoyed.  The  artists  were: 
Alisses  Olive  and  Ruth  Reed,  Airs.  Ran- 
dolph, Aliss  Treadwell,  Airs.  Slemmons, 
Alisses  Lydia  and  Hortense  Roberts,  Airs. 
AYestdahl,  and  oiu'  new  organist.  Airs. 
Swift.  Air.  Simonds  gave  a  short  ad- 
dress, and  Mr.  Fritsch  presided.  Re- 
freshments and  dancing  concluded  the 
evening. 

H.  G.  AYells'  new  book,  "God,  the  In- 
visible King,"  the  mast  widely  discussed 
book  of  the  present  dav,  and  Alark 
Twain's  "The  Alysterioiis  Stranger," 
published  since  his  death,  were  ably  re- 
viewed by  Air.  Simonds  at  the  Alcmthly 
Book  Review  on  September  17th. 

The  new  superintendent  of  the  Sun- 
day School,  Air.  Willielm,  is  already  very 
popular. 

We  are  very  phrased  to  Icai'ii  tliat  tlie 
minister's  seiMiioii.  "  Xa|)ol('oii,  and  the 
Alan  of  Nazareth,"  published  in  pamph- 
let form  some  months  ago.  has  recently 
been  re-printed  in  "The  Fra,"  and  also 
in  "The  Christian  Register." 


San  Francisco. — The  first  three  ser- 
mons for  September  formed  a  compactly 
related  group  on  the  three  great  types 
who  embody  the  essential  elements  in  all 
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ethics:  Moses,  Jesus,  and  Plato.  They 
typify  Duty,  Charity,  aud  Ideality. 

The  first  sermon  .  considered  ' '  The 
Sense  of  Duty  and'  Justice  as  a  corner- 
stone to  the  whole  stmTctures  of  human 
life :  The  teaching  of  Moses. ' ' 

The  second  reached  "Beyond  the  sense 
of  Duty  and  Justice — the  Spirit  of  Char- 
ity: The  teaching  of  Jesus." 

The  third  treated  "Rational  and  Prac- 
tical Idealism — Evolution  made  Con- 
scious: The  teaching  of  Plato." 

Mr.  Dutton  was  at  his  best  and  was 
convincing  and  impressive.  The  ten 
commandments  took  on  a  deeper  mean- 
ing, the  place  of  Love  was  made  more 
vital,  and  the  idealism  of  Plato  more 
wonderful  and  admirable. 

On  the  23rd  the  pulpit  was  occupied 
by  Dr.  W.  S.  Morgan,  who  contrasted 
the  seen  and  the  unseen,  the  material  and 
the  eternal.  He  made  very  clear  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  life  within  and  the 
life  without,  between  the  facts  of  nature 
and  the  thoughts  of  man,  and  of  the 
tremendous  change  in  our  conception  of 
both  men  and  God  that  followed  the  dis- 
coveries of  Darwin. 

On  Sept.  3d,  the  Channing  Auxiliary 
was  addressed  by  Rabbi  ^lartin  A. 
Meyer.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Soci- 
ety for  Christian  Work  was  informal — a 
pleasant  exchange  of  vacation  experi- 
ences. On  the  24th,  Rev.  Arch  Perrin 
spoke  on  ' '  The  Music  of  the  Labor  Move- 
ment." 

The  ]\Ien's  Club  held  a  well-attended 
meeting  on  Thursday  evening,  Sept.  20, 
when  it  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Ralph  P. 
]\Ierrett,  the  special  representative  of 
Herbert  Hoover,  who  spoke  on  ''Food 
Conservation".  He  is  especially  in 
charge  of  fruit  administration,  and 
spoke  interestingly  and  also  gave  much 
valuable  information. 

On  the  afternoon  of  ^londay,  Oct.  1st, 
Dr.  Henry  Frank  will  lecture  on  "The 
floral  and  Spiritual  Symbolism  of 
Wagner's  Parsifal." 

The  Channing  Auxiliary  announces 
an  informal  social  and  entertainment  in 
the  chiu'eh  parlors  on  Friday  evening. 
Oct.  12th.  The  proceeds  from  a  fifty 
cents  admission  fee  will  enable  the  soci- 
ety to  "do  its  bit"  for  the  country  in 
some  fitting  way. 


Santa  Barbara. — The  church  re- 
opened for  services  on  September  2,  after 
six  weeks'  vacation.  The  congregation 
on  that  day  was  excellent,  and  there  was 
a  fine,  cordial  spirit.  Perhaps  never  be- 
fore has  the  vacation  time  been  so  filled 
with  activities.  Some  of  the  men  have 
been  drilling  in  the  Constabulary,  and 
the  women  have  been  holding  all-day 
meetings  everj^  week,  sewing  for  the  Red 
Cross.  A  large  number  of  well-made 
garments  has  been  the  result.  Classes 
for  surgical  dressing,  home  nursing,  and 
the  various  branches  of  War  Relief  have 
taken  the  time  and  strength  of  some  of 
our  women  for  two  or  more  days  in  each 
week. 

Our  Alliance  joined  the  Home  Defense 
League  at  the  time  of  its  formation,  and 
one  of  its  first  duties  was  to  canvas  a 
certain  district  of  the  city  with  food 
pledges. 

When  the  Santa  Barbara  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  was  asked  to  provide  five  bun- 
dled sets  of  knitted  garments  before  the 
first  of  October,  Mrs.  Goodridge  assumed 
the  responsibility  of  getting  the  women 
to  laiit,  and  distributing  wool  and  direc- 
tions. That  work  went  bravely  on,  and 
the  number  of  sets  pledged  by  our  soci- 
ety was  more  than  doubled. 

As  all  our  young  men  of  suitable  age, 
who  are  physically  fit,  had  already  en- 
listed, the  draft  has  made  no  difference 
in  our  numbers.  Now  some  of  them  are 
in  France,  and  others  are  in  training 
camps.  All  are  doing  credit  to  them- 
selves and  us. 

A  large  flag  has  always  its  place  of 
honor  on  the  wall  at  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  pulpit,  and  on  special  occasions  a 
cluster  of  the  flags  of  our  Allies  is  dis- 
played. On  September  2  Mr.  Goodridge 
preached  on  "The  Religious  Significance 
of  the  Present  Hour."  On  the  16th  his 
subject  was  "^Making  Wider  the  Bounds 
of  Freedom. ' '  A  spirit  of  fine  patriotism 
is  manifest  in  both  pulpit  and  pew. 

When  the  program  committee  of  the 
Women 's  Alliance  considered  the  subject 
to  which  they  should  give  their  attention 
this  year,  they  found  their  minds  so  ab- 
sorbed with  present  day  conditions  that 
nothing  unconnected  with  them  seemed 
sufficiently  vital  to  be  interesting.  Final- 
ly they  decided  to  learn  what  they  can 
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of  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  alle- 
viation of  human  suffering,  both  in  war 
I  and  peace.  The  title  chosen  is  "Good 
'  Samaritans  in  All  Times."  The  special 
titles  for  each  month  will  awaken  inter- 
est and  curiosity. 

Sunday  School  re-opened  also  on  Sep- 
tember 2.  There  was  a  full  supply  of 
teachers  and  officers,  and  the  superin- 
tendent does  not  now  have  to  do  double 
■  duty,  as  formerly.  The  j^ounger  classes 
|.  are  rejoicing  in  the  attractive  lessons  of 
the  new  Beacon  course  of  lessons. 


Victoria. — September  21st  the  church 
and  congregation  gathered  for  their  an- 
nual meeting.  There  was  a  capital  at- 
tendance, the  only  drawback  to  the  occa- 
sion being  the  absence,  through  serious 
illness,  of  our  president,  ^Ir.  INIorgan. 
Reports  Avere  read  showing  that  the 
church  has  weathered  its  war -storms 
with  unimpaired  vitality.  The  election 
of  officers  gives  the  happiest  promise  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  minister.  Rev.  E.  J.  Bowden,  gave 
a  forecast  of.  the  programme  for  the 
coming  year.  Our  church  is  in  a  center 
which  is  calling  loudly  for  the  organiza- 
tion of  social  life,  so  our  activities  prom- 
ise to  be  varied,  and  include  a  series  of 
educational  and  inspirational  addresses 
on  Sunday  evenings  by  leading  citizens : 
a  Thursday  evening  gathering,  varying 
in  form,  but  always  tending  to  develop 
our  ideals  and  practice ;  and  a  Musical 
Association,  which  will  add  charm  to  all 
departments  of  church  work.  The  ris- 
ing tide  of  enthusiasm  in  the  church  bids 
fair  to  give  this  forecast  a  happy  realiza- 
tion. 


Tlie  Social  Club  of  the  Long  Beach 
church  Avas  entertained  by  Dr.  and  ^Frs. 
S.  L.  Luce  at  their  residence  on  the 
evening  of  Se])tember  5.  Rev.  and  ^Fi^s. 
D.  ^I.  Kirk])atri('k  read  interesting  U't- 
ters  from  corres])()ndents  in  Great  Brit- 
ain bearing  especially  on  war  conditions 
and  the  heroism  developed  by  the  gi-eat 
challenge. 


Santa  Cruz  has  a  record-breaking 
cherry  tree.  In  an  orchard  on  the  Tait 
ranch  one  tree  last  season  bore  2.400 
pounds  of  fruit. 


Sparks 

AYife:  "Can  you  let  me  have  a  little 
money,  John?"  Hub:  "Certainly,  my 
dear.  About  how  little?"  —  Boston 
Transcript. 

"I'm  ciuite  a  near  neighbor  of  yours 
now,"  said  j\Ir.  Bore.  "I'm  living  just 
acro.ss  the  river."  "Indeed."  replied 
]\Iiss  Smart.  "I  hope  you'll  drop  in 
some  day." 

A  college  president  known  for  his 
drollery  was  describing  the  Home  Guard 
of  Connecticut:  "An  admirable  force 
whose  service  will  be  confined  to  the 
State  except  in  case  of  invasion." 

In  a  Pennsylviania  city  there  is  a  theo- 
logical school.  IMany  of  the  students  go 
out  to  preach,  and  return  ^Monday  morn- 
ing. A  half-dozen  came  in  on  the  same 
train,  all  in  clerical  black.  A  traveling 
man  said  to  the  station  porter  moving  a 
truck  of  milk-cans,  ' '  Who  are  those  fel- 
lows r '    "  Them  ?    Oh,  them 's  empties. ' ' 

A  girl  who  was  running  a  London  bus 
was  making  out  her  first  report.  Tnder 
the  heading  "Accidents"  she  stated: 
"Bumped  into  an  old  gent."  Under  the 
heading  "Remarks"  she  said:  "Simplv 
awful." 

A  soldier  in  the  English  army  wrote 
home:  "They  put  me  in  barracks;  they 
took  away  my  clotlies  and  put  nie  in 
khaki ;  they  took  away  my  name  and 
made  me  'No.  575';  they  took  me  to 
church,  where  I'd  never  been  before, 
iind  made  me  listen  to  a  sermon  for 
fort}-  minutes.  Then  the  parson  said: 
'No.  575.  Art  thou  weary,  art  tliou 
languid?'  and  I  got  seven  days  in  the 
guard-house  because  I  answered  that  I 
certainly  was. " — Christian   Rcgisfrr. 

A  San  Francisco  real  estate  dealer  sold 
to  a  widow  a  house  she  had  long  rented. 
Her  monthly  payments  were  little  more 
than  the  rent  she  had  payed.  One  day 
slie  asked'  him  to  bring  her  a  statement 
of  all  she  owed.  He  rejilied,  "1  hope 
you  haven't  borrowed  the  mon<\v  to  pay 
me."  She  replied,  "No,  1  iuiven't.  My 
mother  has  been  worried  that  I  owed  so 
much,  and  has  prayed  a  great  deal  that 
I  might  get  out  of  debt,  and  I — bought 
a  lottery  ticket  and  won  the  capital 
prize. ' ' 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Miners^a  H.  Letcher,  2803  Parker  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1.545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollywood,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St.,  Palo  Alto 

Mrs.  M.  P.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Eedlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.  San  Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Loraine  Lawtou,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Miss  Allgire,  E.  F.  D.  1,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore. 

Mrs.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,   Cal. 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured'. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Barth,   a.  :     The   Religion   of  India. 

BiXBY,    Jas.    T.  :      The    New    World    and    the    New 

Thought. 
Breasted,  Jas.  H.  :    Ancient  Times. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Handcock,  Percy:    Mesopotomian  Archaeology. 
H.\UG,    Martin  :     Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of  Parsis. 
Heathcote,   Chas.   W.  :    The   Essentials   of  Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  .J.  H. :    Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion   For   To-day. 
Mathews,  Shailer:    Spiritual  Interpretation  of  His.- 

tory. 
Moore,   Geo.   F.  :    History  of  Religions. 
Moore,   C.   H.  :     Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  Margaret:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
RlHBANY :     The   Syrian   Christ. 

Rogers,    Wm.  :     The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    As- 
Syria. | 

Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatie  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 
Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 
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churches  and  their  singer.s. 

50  cents  net 
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Firm  on  thy  lofty  column,  archer,  still 

Thou  standest,  piercing  with  thy  gaze  the  skies. 

Palace  and  garden,  court  and  colonnade, 

Yielding  their  treasures  to  the  spoilers'  hands. 

Alike  lie  low;  the  merry  fun-makers  have  fled, 

Music  no  longer  thralls,  the  lights  are  quenched; 

Yet  thou,  with  unlowered  aim,  with  brow  intent, 

Remainest  faithful  to  thy  high  emprise. 

Majestic  figure,  thou!  putting  to  shame 

Us  humbler  folk;  we,  craven,  let  Despair 

Grope  mid  our  heartstrings,  when  are  wrecked  our 

hopes ; 
By  Fear  companioned,  from  the  appointed  task 
We  shrink;  thou,  unafraid,  dost  welcome  it. 
Impart  to  me  thy  secret,  hero-soul! 
Thy  steadfast  courage  lend;  thy  hope;  thy  faith; — 
That  when  yon  star,  compelled,  falls  at  thy  feet, 
I  may,  like  thee,  a  sure  achiever  stand. 

Elizabeth  Brewer  Easton. 

*  The  Adventurous  Bowman  is  the  striking  figure  that  surmounts 
"The  Column  of  Progress,"  a  conspicuous  loature  of  tlie  Panama- 
Pacific  Exposition.  It  was  ercffed  at  the  interse.'tion  of  two  streets 
temporarily  closed  and  by  resolution  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  was 
allowed  to  remain  standing,  it  being  intended  to  substitute  permanent 
material  for  the  travertine  covering  and  make  it  an  enduring  memo- 
rial. It  now  stands  alone. — the  i>alaces  and  cdurts  having  wholly 
disappeared,    and    is   a   coiiiuianding   object. —  [Kditor) 
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PACIFIC  COAST  UNITARIAN  ACTIVITIES. 

NITAEIAN  HEADQUARTERS,  Roora  314,  No.  162  Post  Street.  Miss 
Maude  G.  Peek,  Manager.  Office  hours,  10  to  12,  1  to  4  (excepting  on  Sat- 
urday afternoon). 


Office  of  PACIFIC  COAST  CONFERENCE.  An  attractive  gathering  place  for 
those  interested  in  any  phase  of  Unitarian  Activity.  General  Information  Bureau 
for  ministers  and  churches  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Representing  AMERICAN  UNITARIAN  ASSOCIATION  of  Boston,  and  carrying 
stock  of  samples  of  its  publications.  Catalogues  of  publications  sent  on  application. 
Sunday  School  Manuals  and  Supplies  furnished  from  stock,  or  ordered  if  not  on  hand. 
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elseAvhere.  The  Unitarian  church  be- 
gan in  denial  and  protest,  but  it  held 
on  to  what  it  believed  to  be  the  spirit 
of  the  teachings  of  Jesus.  It  had  and 
has  no  creed.  After  years  of  effort  to 
adjust  differences  of  opinion  as  to  a 
statement  that  would  be  both  inclusive 
and  adequate  the  following  was  adopt- 
ed in  1869: 

''These  Churches  accept  the  religion 
of  Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with 
his  teaching,  that  practical  religion  is 
summed  up  in  love  to  God  and  love  to 
man." 

In  the  mean  time  the  great  body  of 
Christian  churches  has  moved  forward. 
"Without  essential  modification  of  credal 
basis,  they  place  greater  emphasis  on 
the  essential  things  of  spiritual  life. 
Practical  religion  is  summed  up  in 
"love  to  God  and  love  to  man,"  and  by 
their  works  the  churches  of  Christen- 
dom show  it.  Theoretically  they  large- 
ly hold  to  certain  beliefs  as  necessary 
for  salvation,  but  both  preaching  and 
practice  are  directed  almost  exclusively 
to  fostering  the  Christ-like  life. 


The  old  exclusive  plan  is  still 
preached.  It  is  almost  as  much  out  of 
date  as  Goliath's  sling.  The  last  cen- 
tury has  brought  great  changes  in 
theological        conceptions.  Darwin 's 

teachings  called  in  question  much  that 
had  been  generally  accepted,  and  think- 
ing men  have  been  compelled  to  recog- 
nize truth.  It  was  hard  for  the  church- 
es to  accept  the  facts  of  science,  but 
they  have  largel.y  done  so.  Liberality 
has  gained  immensely  and  the  basis  of 
the  church  has  undergone  great  change. 
It  is  no  longer  a  lifeboat  to  rescue  fall- 
en man.  It  is  not  a  contrivance  for 
salvation  of  a  chosen  few.  Whatever 
it  was,  and  by  dogma  is,  it  is  a  great 
educational  force,   and   an  organization 


for  helping  men  and  women  to  live 
worthily.  Its  function  is  to  quicken 
the  aspirations,  to  strengthen  the  will, 
to  inspire  the  best  in  every  life,  and 
through  co-operative  effort  to  be  help- 
ful to  the  community.  It  is  a  leaven- 
ing influence,  an  upholder  of  every  just 
cause,  concerned  much  less  than  it  used 
to  be  in  individual  salvation  as  an  es- 
cape from  punishment,  and  much  more 
for  the  salvation  of  society. 

It  is  essentially  needed  everywhere 
for  unless  the  life  of  the  spirit  is  fos- 
tered and  led  forth,  bodily  comfort  and 
enjoyment  crowds  out  the  higher  life 
and  the  soul  suffers.  Man  is  a  moral 
and  spiritual  being  and  when  his  whole 
interest  centers  in  the  body  which  for  a 
time  he  occupies,  he  loses  the  high  pos- 
sibility of  his  nature. 


Life  abundant  includes  all.  The 
body,  the  mind,  the  heart,  the  soul  are 
all  ours  to  rationally  use.  Without 
conviction  as  to  our  responsibility  and 
a  strong  purpose  to  do  the  right  we 
tend  to  selfishness  and  injustice.  The 
world  suffers  for  the  lack  of  real  good 
will,  true  brotherly  kindness  and  in- 
difference to  the  welfare  of  others. 

Today  we  have  proof  of  it  on  the 
most  stupendous  scale.  Man  and  the 
Nations  sacrifice  all  else  to  get.  Individ- 
uals and  rulers,  intent  on  getting,  set  at 
defi.ance  every  moral  principle. 

God  rules  the  world  by  law.  The 
laws  that  science  has  pointed  out  are 
God  working,  and  moral  and  spiritual 
laws  are  as  sure  and  as  inexorable  as 
material  laws.  Good  cannot  be  made 
evil,  and  what  we  sow  we  reap. 

In  all  ages  prophets  and  saints  have 
made  known  the  highest  truth  within 
their  grasp  and  advancing  humanity 
has  falteringly  thought  the  thought  of 
God.      Keligion    is    acknowledgment    of 
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God  in  all  things,  and  absolute  loyalty 
to  Him  in  every  relation  of  life  is  the 
supreme  human  achievement.  We  feel 
its  lack  everywhere.  Our  failure  is 
marked  by  crime,  misery  and  degrada- 
tion. Suffering  may  be  wholesome, 
failure  a  necessary  incident,  disappoint- 
ment a  friendly  warning,  poverty  a 
test,  but  wrong,  injustice,  selfishness, 
uncleanness,  wickedness,  unmistakably 
prove  that  God's  Kingdom  has  not 
come.  His  will  is  not  done. 


Have  we  any  right  to  call  our  civili- 
zation Christian,  when  it  violates  every 
principle  and  precept  that  the  founder 
gave? 

What  right  have  we  to  say  that  re- 
ligion has  been  a  failure  when  we  have 
never  been  controlled  by  it? 

We  have  by  no  means  sought  first 
the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteous- 
ness. We  have  trampled  them  under 
foot  in  wild  scramble  for  the  things  we 
were  afraid  might  not  be  added  unto  us. 
The  horror  of  a  world  at  war,  and 
slaughter  and  desolation  on  a  scale 
without  parallel,  are  proof  positive  and 
compelling  of  the  result  of  what  man 
may  do  where  God  is  left  out.  It  is 
the  jungle  raised  to  his  highest  power. 
Bnite  force  unrestrained  by  thought 
of  right.  Hate  and  distrust,  instead  of 
good  will  and  kindly  sympathy. 

If  this  resultant  hell  on  earth  is  suf- 
ficiently awful  to  really  impress  men 
Avith  its  futility,  and  the  truth  that  its 
futility  is  because  of  its  wickedness,  it 
may  be  turned  into  a  blessing. 

But  the  way  of  the  spirit  is  the  way 
of  quietness  and  peace.  The  philoso- 
phy of  hate,  the  disregard  of  honor  and 
truth,  the  trust  in  might  instead  of 
right,  self-adulation  and  scorn  for  the 
weak,  are  slow  accretions  of  false  edu- 
cation. The  hope  of  mankind  is  in 
love  of  truth,  obedience  to   conscience, 


love  of  others,  loyalty  to  high  ideals, 
joy  in  well-doing.  That  these  may  be 
taught  at  the  mother's  knee,  in  the 
schools  and  in  the  lives  of  manly  men 
and  true  women,  religion  must  be  fos- 
tered, and  to  that  end  churches  must 
be  made  stronger  and  better. 


Religion  has  suffered  enormous  injus- 
tice. It  has  falsely  been  set  apart  as 
something  unnatural,  other-worldly, 
something  that  might  be  professed,  and 
adopted  in  lieu  of  the  common  life  of 
man.  Something  we  could  get  under 
favorable  circumstances — perhaps  at  the 
end  of  a  sawdust  trail.  There  are  those 
who  seem  to  think  that  an  ordinary  hu- 
man being  is  under  no  obligation  to  live 
the  good  life ;  that  only  church  members 
are  under  any  compulsion  to  be  good. 
Whatever  our  obligations  they  are  based 
on  our  humanity. 

The  church  is  a  help — not  the  only 
one,  but  a  valuable  human  agency,  and 
with  all  its  short-comings  and  inc-on- 
sisteneies,  its  narrowness  and  compla- 
cency, it  is  on  the  whole  an  indispens- 
able adjunct  of  civilization.  Can  any 
community  afford  to  lose  from  its 
wholesome  influence  an  organization 
whose  main  purpose,  at  least,  is  to  pro- 
mote righteousness  ^ 

Is  it  not  worth  while  to  foster  groups 
of  people  who,  according  to  their  light, 
are  making  sacrifices  to  live,  and  foster, 
a  better  life?  who  are  committed  to 
unselfishness,  who  strive  to  do  justly, 
to  love  mercy  and  walk  humbly  with 
their  God? 


But  Avhy  a  rnitarian  church? 
Frankly  it  depends  upon  what  sort  of 
a  church  it  is;  what  i)urpose  it  has, 
and  what  it  does  for  its  members  and 
tlie  con)inunity.  If  it  is  simply  a  col- 
lection of  indiviiluals  who  have  no  real 
religious     feeling     or     a.spiration,     who 
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have  fallen  out  or  worked  out  of  other 
communions,  and  yet  feel  not  quite 
comfortable  to  stay  away  from  all 
churches  and  so  go,  occasionally  it  may 
be,  because  they  feel  it  next  to  no 
church,  I  doubt  if  it  is  worth  while. 
If  it  is  just  an  easy  church  where  you 
can  believe  anything  or  nothing  and  do 
not  expect  to  do  anything  you  might 
gain  nothing  by  going.  If  you  go  be- 
cause you  feel  happily  free  from  any  ob- 
ligation, even  to  speaking  to  any  other 
member  and  do  not  want  to  be  spoken 
to  you  would  probably  better  not  go. 
If  you  object  to  the  minister  being  emo- 
tional or  showing  that  he  feels  that  re- 
ligion is  the  most  important  issue  in 
life,  you  would  better  not  come,  lest 
you  become  a  disturbing  influence. 

But  if  you  feel  that  you  must  go 
where  you  can  be  absolutely  honest,  and 
also  humble  and  kindly;  if  you  feel 
the  desire  to  be  helped,  having  the 
need,  and  find  that  you  are  more  pa- 
tient, or  more  resigned,  or  more  reliant 
and  happy;  if  your  faith  is  deepened 
and  your  trust  in  the  Eternal  Goodness 
more  real,  if  you  feel  more  useful  and 
more  anxious  to  help  and  be  helped — 
you  are  in  the  right  place. 


The  Unitarian  church  is  not  large 
and  claims  no  superiority.  It  has  done 
some  things  and  failed  to  do  others.  It 
has  on  the  whole  an  honorable  record, 
but  is  not  inclined  to  be  boastful.  It  at 
least  is  honest  and  it  is  free.  If  it  has 
any  special  mission  today  it  seems  to  be 
to  maintain  an  open  door  where  any 
one  who  has  no  religious  home  may 
come  and  find  one — no  questions  being 
asked  as  to  beliefs — where  no  one  will 
be  asked  to  assent  to  anything,  where 
all  may  enjoy  perfect  liberty  and  where 
truth  will  be  followed  fearlessly.  It  is 
a  fellowship  of  those  who  seek  the  best 
and  trust  God.     It  proclaims :   the  unity 


of  manhood,  the  authority  of  truth,  the 
test  of  character,  the  supremacy  of  the 
soul. 

It  ought  to  put  to  shame  some 
preachers  of  the  gospel  to  have  a  mag- 
azine writer  show  greater  faith  than 
they  can  master.  Cleveland  INIoffett  is 
doing  good  preaching  in  these  days. 
He  has  a  fine  text  for  his  sermon  in 
a.  late  McClure.  "Let  us  be  resolutely 
optimistic  and  constitute  ourselves 
members  of  a  great  society  for  seeing 
the  best,  saying  the  best,  believing  the 
best." 

He  sees  great  hope  for  final  good  in 
this  awful  war.  He  says:  ''War  brings 
man  back  to  God,  that  it  "gives  us  a 
better  understanding  of  human  value," 
that  "we  need  spiritual  Avorld  revolu- 
tion," we  need  "realization  that  we 
have  been  doing  wrong,"  that  "our 
need  is  for  unselfishness,  sincerity  and 
real  brotherly  love."  He  refers  to  the 
immense  progress  born  of  necessity  that 
we  see  on  everyside,  to  miracles  in  sur- 
gery and  medical  treatment,  to  the 
conquest  of  the  air,  to  food  economy, 
to  human  economy,  to  unselfishness  in 
serving  the  government,  to  our '  becom- 
ing accustomed  to  the  idea  of  profit- 
control. 

"If  those  who  have  the  power  would, 
they  could  make  this  world  a  fair  and 
joj'ful  place  to  live  in.  If  they  cease 
searching  for  methods  of  competition 
and  seek  better  methods  of  co-operation ; 
if  they  give  less  thought  to  speeding 
up  human  efficiency  and  more  thought 
to  speeding  up  human  happiness,  with 
conditions  making  for  a  fair  dividend 
of  the  products  of  toil.  Thus  they 
may  begin  the  mighty  work  of  rectify- 
ing the  frontiers  that  most  need  recti- 
fying, the  frontiers  between  poverty 
and  riches,  between  opportunity  and 
lack  of  opportunity ;  frontiers  between 
a   privileged   few   who   lose   their  souls 
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because  they  have  too  much,  and  count-  — not  only   of   body   but   of*  moral  loss 

less   millions   who   lose   their   souls   be-  and    degredation    of    manhood.       How 

cause  they  have  too  little.     That  is  why  much   we   owe   these   youths   who   fight 

God  allowed  this  war,  so  that  men  may  for  us.  and  how  great  our  responsibility 

find  their  souls."  for  the  best  care  we  can  provide. 


It  brings  one  in  closer  realization  of 
war  to  visit  cities  where  the  maimed 
and  unfit  back  from  the  war  are  in 
evidence,  and  where  on  the  prominent 
street  corners  women  find  willing  pur- 
chasers of  carnations  for  various  relief 
purposes,  so  that  few  button  holes  seem 
undecorated. 

When  at  a  luncheon  a  frail  woman 
calmly  mentions  that  her  husband  and 
four  sons  are  at  the  front  it  makes 
war  real. 

And  what  heroic  devotion.  A  friend 
was  to  call  on  friends  who  had  lat(4y 
lost  their  son  and  dreaded  to  offer  con- 
dolence or  to  seem  heartless  by  silence. 
He  was  spared  embarassment.  Before 
he  could  be  seated  the  mother  said : 
''Had  you  heard  that  our  sou  was 
killed  in  battle?  He  had  saved  a  gun, 
but  went  back  to  bring  in  a  wounded 
comrade.  Him  he  saved ;  himself  he 
could  not  save, — there  came  a  shell  and 
he  was  instantly  killed."  Then  the 
father  broke  in:  '' Wasn't  that  a  glo- 
rious death  to  die!"  "Yes,"  continued 
the  mother,  "I  would  give  nine  sons  if 
I  had  them,  for  so  great  a  cause." 

Another  sharp  reminder  is  the  meet- 
ing or  passing  of  train  loads  of  the 
drafted  en  route  to  the  training  camps 
— so  gay  and  full  of  careless  humor,  the 
cars  covered  with  inscriptions  that  vie 
in  cheap  wit,  and  windows  filled  with 
grinning  faces  or  waving  arms.  So 
little  sense  of  the  gravity  apparently, 
but  no  doubt  often  smothering  dread 
and  deep  unhappiness.  One  feels 
proud  of  the  sacrifice  but  nuist  deeply 
•  deplore  the  necessity  for  it,  and  what 
perils  await  these  undisciplined   youths 


It  is  reassuring  to  find  how  general 
the  satisfaction  seems  to  be  with  the  re- 
sults of  prohibition  in  states  that  have 
gone  dry.  The  fears  of  those  who  had 
little  faith  in  it  seem  generally  not  to 
have  been  realized  and  it  is  not  infre- 
quent to  hoar  the  remarks:  "I  didn't 
vote  for  it,  but  I  would  again  if  the 
question  came  up."  ^len  who  never 
could  save  money  are  now  doing  it. 
Instances  of  merchants  being  paid  bills 
written  off  and  forgotten  are  not  in- 
frequent. 

And  the  empty  stores  and  confiscated 
property  are  not  in  evidence  to  any 
perceptible  extent.  Other  uses  develop 
and  the  widows  and  orphans  dependent 
upon  saloon  rents  apparently  survive. 
It  is  evident  that  the  drinking  habit  is 
falling  off  and  that  saloons  and  idiotic 
treating  are  going  out  of  fashion. 


Rev.  Dr.  Hosmer,  after  taking  part 
in  the  dedication  of  the  new  building 
for  the  church  in  St.  Louis,  passed  on 
to  Cleveland,  where  he  was  met  by  old 
and  dear  friends.  From  there  he  will 
wend  his  way  to  New  England  to  re- 
new his  youth — spreading  sweetness 
and  light  wherever  he  goes. 


Mr.  Button  bore  a  double  share  of 
labor  at  the  Conference  at  Montreal. 
He  was  scheduled  for  the  closing 
words,  but  in  addition  was  drafted  for 
the  sermon  to  have  been  given  by  an 
English  leader,  who  was  prevented 
from  keeping  his  engagement.  From 
disinterested  reports  he  acquitted  him- 
self in  a  manner  that  gave  credit  to 
the  Pacific. 
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The  adduess  of  dedication  of  the  Me- 
morial Tablet  at  Montreal  was  made  by 
President  Eliot,  who  was  at  his  best— 
which  is  very  good.  To  put  it  in  full 
is  a  temptation  not  easy  to  resist.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  the  Boston  Unitarian 
Club  Dr.  Peabody  spoke  in  praise  of  the 
fine  spirit  prevailing  at  the  Montreal 
Conference.  Even  the  dreaded  trial  of 
strength  and  patience  over  Pacificism 
was  not  disturbing,  and  the  crushed 
minority  won  the  respect  of  most  of 
those  who  differed  from  them. 


Encouraging  reports  from  Alameda 
testify  to  the  winning  power  of  Rev. 
Oliver  P.  Shrout  of  San  Jose,  who 
gives  his  Sunday  evenings  to  minister- 
ing to  the  neighboring  church.  Congre- 
gations steadily  gain  and  renewed  inter- 
est is  bringing  back  those  who  have  of 
late  years  shown  indifference.  Alameda 
has  fine  material  in  abundance. 


The  number  of, clergymen  from  other 
denominations  who  seek  our  fellowship 
is  almost  embarrassing.  "Within  the  past 
month  a  Universalist,  a  Congregational- 
ist  and  a  Methodist  have  knocked  at 
our  hospitable  door.  Like  President  Lin- 
coln with  would-be  generals,  we  have,  or 
are  likely  to  have,  more  pegs  than  holes 
in  Avhich  to  put  them.  To  this  number 
of  applicants  is  to  be  added  a  lawyer, 
without  special  training,  who  feels  that 
Avinning  souls  is  better  worth  while 
than  winning  cases. 


As  a  measure  of  economy  no  receipts 
Avill  be  sent  for  payments  of  subscription 
to  the  Pacific  Unitarian  unless  they  are 
especially  requested.  The  change  of 
date  on  the  mailing  address  will  in- 
dicate receipt  of  remittance  and  in  case 
of  payment  by  check  its  return  through 
the  dravree  bank  constitutes  a  voucher. 

C.  A.  M. 


On  the  afternoon  of  Tuesday,  Octo- 
ber 23rd,  the  Northern  Conference  Al- 
liance held  a  well-attended  and  interest- 
ing meeting  at  Palo  Alto.  Delegates 
came  from  far  and  near  and  all  felt 
repaid  for  the  effort.  Next  month  a  re- 
port of  the  proceedings  as  well  as  an  ex- 
tended address  will  appear. 

Stockton  held  a  Rally  Day  on  Sun- 
day, October  7th.  J\Ir.  Heeb  preached 
in  "Loyalty  to  the  Highest" — a  lofty 
sermon,  liberal  extracts  from  which 
reached  the  large  audience  led  by  the 
Stockton  Independent. 

The  church  at  Seattle  has  lately 
added  to  its  church  property  a  parson- 
age, and  on  September  27th,  at  the  con- 
clusion of  a  parish  dinner,  Rev  and 
Mrs.  Powers  were  at  home  therein  to 
their  friends. 

In  announcing  the  services  at  the 
Berkeley  church  for  the  month  of  Octo- 
ber I\[r.  Speight  in  his  Unity  said:  "On 
October  thirty-first,  fifteen  seventeen, 
Martin  Luther  nailed  to  the  door  of  the 
Castle  church  of  Wittenberg  his  ninety- 
five  theses.  Our  services  during  Octo- 
ber will  lead  up  to  a  celebration  of  the 
dramatic  incident  which  marked  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Reformation.  'To  cele- 
brate the  reformation  of  the  sixteenth 
century  and  to  hasten  the  transforma- 
tion of  the  twentieth.'  " 

Rev.  E.  Stanton  Ilodgin  in  his  ser- 
mon of  September  30th  on  "Can  ]\Ian 
Believe  in  God?"  answered  his  own  ques- 
tion by  saying:  "He  can  if  he  makes 
no  attempt  to  define  God.  We  can  de- 
fine only  tangible  things.  Nature  is 
very  imperfect  and  incomplete.  Nature 
is  only  the  beginning  of  God.  God  is 
that  which  nature  and  human  nature 
are  slowly  following  out  to  completeness, 
is  the  pattern  the  universe  of  life  fol- 
lowing. The  visible  universe  is  that 
portion  of  Divinity  that  has  been  pre- 
cipitated or  cast  down  into  tangible 
form.  The  greater  part  of  God  is  still 
held  in  intangible  solution,  but  per- 
vades and  gives  power  and  meaning  to 
everything  that  is  and  is  realized  in 
greater  fullness  with  increasing  expe- 
rience." 
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Berkeley  Unity  for  October  publishes 
a  Roll  of  Honor  including  seven  lieu- 
tenants, one  captain,  one  sergeant  and 
six  privates  who  have  left  or  are  under 
orders  for  service  in  the  field. 

The  Santa  Cruz  Unitarians  and  their 
friends  enjoyed  a  bounteous  box  supper 
at  Hackley  hall  on  the  evening  of  Octo- 
ber 5th.  The  tables  were  decorated 
with  feathery  cosmos  and  the  spread  in- 
cluded many  good  eats.  After  supper 
the  older  people  enjoyed  a  social  even- 
ing, while  the  young  folks  played  bil- 
liards, musical  games  and  danced.  At 
the  close  young  and  old  joined  in  an  old 
fashioned  Virginia  reel.  These  suppers 
and  socials  are  held  on  the  first  Fri- 
day of  each  month  to  promote  the  social 
welfare  of  the  church. 

At  the  recent  session  of  the  General 
Conference  at  IMontreal,  Canada,  a  reso- 
lution was  adopted,  by  a  practically 
unanimous  vote,  setting  forth  that:  "It 
is  the  opinion  of  this  Unitarian  Confer- 
ence that  the  war  must  be  carried  on  to 
a  successful  issue  to  stamp  out  militari.sm 
in  this  world,  and  that  this  Unitarian 
body  approves  the  measures  of  President 
Wilson  and  Congress." 

Rev.  Christopher  Ruess  preached  his 
last  sermon  in  Fresno  on  Sept.  24th, 
speaking  on  "Why  Cities  Fail." 

"But  the  city  that  is  a  success,  like 
the  man  who  is  a  success,  is  a  city  that 
stands  four-square.  First,  it  has  a 
healthy  material  side,  real  resources, 
real  work,  real  workin^men,  and  a 
wholesome  variety  of  industry.  Second, 
a  successful  city  has  an  individuality,  is 
a  marked  city,  like  a  successful  man, 
and  it  is  therefore  also  a  joyous  city,  a 
city  of  zest,  full  of  civic  enthusiasm. 
Third,  a  successful  city  is  a  city  that 
serves,  just  as  a  successful  man  must 
be  of  service  to  God  and  man  and  not 
merely  to  his  petty  self  and  petty  fam- 
ily. Such  a  city  is  a  city  of  homes,  city 
of  children,  of  schools,  of  playgrounds. 
It  sends  men  and  women  out  to  serve 
other  cities  and  states,  and  brings  them 
home  in  love  on  its  'Old  Home  Day' 
each  year.  Fourth,  and  finally,  it  does 
these  three  things  in  proportion,  sup- 
ports  itself,    enjoys   its   civic   life,    and 


serves  other  cities  and  the  wide  world. 
It  adds  one  hundred  per  cent  to  the  joy 
of  living,  to  dwell  in  such  a  city." 

It  was  a  well-merited  that  was  paid 
to  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  of  Berkeley 
when  President  Wheeler  invited  him  on 
October  28th  to  address  the  audience  at 
the  Half  Hour  of  Music  in  the  Green 
Theatre, — in  consonance  with  tlie  call  of 
President  Wilson  that  all  unite  on  that 
da}'  in  i)rayer  for  our  country. 

Rev.  Charles  Frank  Russell,  who  will 
assume  the  chair  of  pastoral  theology 
and  homileties  in  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
School  for  the  Ministry,  has  arrived  in 
Berkeley  and  commenced  his  duties. 
For  thirty-three  years  Rev.  Russell  was 
the  minister  if  the  First  Parish  Unita- 
rian church,  Weston,  I\Iass. 

The  meeting  of  Christian  Pacif- 
ists scheduled  for  October  1st  at 
Long  Beach  was  not  held.  Tlie 
authorities  refused  consent.  Mr.  Wat- 
ry  was  quoted  in  the  papers  as  hav- 
ing said  that  "It  was  flying  in  the 
face  of  recognized  public  opinion  to  try 
to  hold  the  meeting  at  this  time."  He 
told  the  reporter  for  the  Telegram,  "I 
believe  that,  while  these  people  have  an- 
nounced an  innocent-looking  program, 
trouble  would  be  started  if  they  ti'v  to 
have  their  conference. ' ' 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  is  humorous 
in  view  of  the  soul-saving  facilities  in 
that  city.  After  citing  the  temples, 
joss  houses,  lodges  and  churches  where 
anything  desired  can  be  found,  includ- 
ing the  First  Unitarian  church,  "if  you 
are  content  with  one  God."  it  eon- 
eludes:  "And  if  you  want  a  rough- 
house,  baseball,  knock-down  and  drag- 
out,  sawdust-trail-hitting,  hot-as-hell  re- 
ligion, why,  Billy  Sunday  has  it  ready 
for  you." 

October  13th  marked  the  seventy- 
sixth  anniversarv  of  the  birth  of  Thom- 
as Lamb  Eliot.  "D.  D.,  LL.  D..  Lit.  1).. 
minister  emeritus  of  the  First  Unitarian 
church  of  Portland.  Oregon,  and  this 
is  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  residence  in 
Portland  and  of  his  pastorate  of  the 
church.  Dr.  Eliot  has  been  so  elo.sely 
identified  with  the  city  and  its  growth 
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that  he  has  become  a  modifying  part  of 
it.  In  addition  to  what  he  has  done  for 
and  through  the  church  he  has  rendered 
a  great  service  to  the  intellectual  and 
esthetic  life  of  Portland.  The  library 
and  the  art  association  have  found  in 
him  a  helping  hand.  In  the  matter  of 
social  service  and  the  care  of  the  neg- 
lected he  has  been  an  efficient  helper. 
The  enviable  record  of  Keed  College 
is  largely  due  to  him.  As  chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  he  still  sustains 
a  large  part  of  the  responsibility  for  its 
management.  Everybody  in  Portland 
seems  to  know  him  ancl  can  but  love 
him. 


Armenia  and  Military  Necessity 

By  Professor  William  S.  Morgan. 

Armenia  must  be  depopulated.  Mili- 
tary necessity  is  demanding  larger 
areas  of  operation  and  subtler  ways  of 
reaching  its  goal.  It  was  modest  at  the 
beginning.  The  ruining  of  a  cathedral, 
the  razing  of  a  University,  the  bom- 
bardment of  an  unfortified  town  or  the 
dropping  of  bombs  upon  innocent  men, 
women  and  children  met  the  demands 
of  military  necessity.  But  now,  the 
Armenians  must  go — the  whole  Christ- 
ian,   Armenian   nation   must   disappear. 

Armenia  men  must  be  massacred. 
Armenia  women  and  children  must  be 
sent  out  into  the  wilderness  to  die  the 
horrible  death  of  starvation.  And  the 
only  excuse  for  murdering  these  Arme- 
nian Christians  is  for  the  sake  of  mili- 
tary necessity.  The  Christians  are  an 
inconvenience  to  the  Turkish  empire 
and  her  allies.  ]\Iilitary  necessity  de- 
mands the  solution  of  the  Armenian 
question  by  the  process  of  annihilation. 
This  is  the  ultimate  price  Armenia 
must  pay  for  Christianity.  She  has 
paid  heavily  in  indescribale  massacres 
from  time  to  time.  The  Turks  have 
taken  delight  in  the  slaughter  of  a 
noble  people  and  a  Christian  race. 
What  crime  have  they  committed? 
The.y  are  superior  to  the  Turks.  Is 
this  a  crime?  They  are  Christians.  Is 
this  a  crime?  Be  this  as  it  may,  they 
have     undergone     during    the     present 


world  war,  punishment  more  ferocious 
and  unsparing  than  ever.  All  previous 
persecutions  have  been  outmatched. 
jMilitary  necessity  calls  for  the  massa- 
cre and  starvation,  if  possible,  of  the 
whole  Christian  Armenia. 

But  in  spite  of  militarj'^  necessity 
there  is  a  remnant  of  these  Armenians 
left.  AVe  can  save  it  from  destruction. 
It  is  worth  saving.  The  cradle  of  our 
civilization  was  in  Assyria — Babylonia. 
These  civilizers  penetrated  Armenia, 
Asia  Minor  and  Palestine.  The  Arme- 
nians are  among  the  modem  represen- 
tatives of  the  men  who  lighted  the 
torch  of  civilization  on  the  Tigris  and 
Euphrates.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
pay  our  debt  to  the  inspirers  of  the 
arts  and  professions. 

The  remnant  of  Christian  Armenia 
should  also  be  saved  because  of  its 
Christianity.  Armenia  accepted  Chris- 
tianity at  an  early  date.  Through  the 
centuries  they  have  carried  do\^Ti  the 
Christian  tradition.  They  are  our  co- 
religionists. They  follow  the  same  mas- 
ter and  receive  their  inspiration  from 
the  same  scriptures.  Shall  we  not  help 
them  ? 

Let  us  save  the  remnant  of  this  noble 
people  against  military  necessity.  Let 
us  save  Armenian  babies  and  mothers 
from  starvation.  It  can  be  done  by  a 
little  co-operation. 

In  the  name  of  civilization,  in  the 
name  of  Christianity  and  in  the  name 
of  humanity  let  us  save  the  remnant  of 
Christian  Armenia  from  starvation. 


[For  the  Pacific  Uxitariam] 

Why  Should  I  Stand  to  Gaze? 

Why  should  I  stand  to  gaze  'neath  lifted  palm 
Into  those  bright  and  amethystine  isles 
That  lie  serene  beneath  a  sky  that  smiles 

In  radiance  undimmed  through  years  of  calm? 

Why  should  I  seek  some  spell-inducing  balm, 
Some    lethe   draught   that    careless   sleep    be- 
guiles, 
That  I  may  span  in  dreams  the  weary  miles 

That    hourly    mock    my    fainting    prayer    and 
psalm? 

Is  there  no  surcease  in  the  Ife  that  lies 
Close  all  about  me  in  its  flaming  hues? 
Is  there  no  nectar  now  like  Hesper  's  dews, 

Fragrant  and  healing  with  kind  sorceries? 
I  calmer  grow,  whatever  Fate's  decreeing, 
Kemembering  Life  is  Life 's  excuse  for  being ! 
— Bicliard  Warner  Borst. 
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To  Seattle  and  Beyond 

Charles  A.  Murdock. 

On  the  Pacific  Coast  magnificent  dis- 
tances are  facts  to  be  dealt  with.  Space 
and  scope  are  inspiring  but  they  have 
their  practical  disadvantages  when  con- 
sidered, for  instance,  in  reference  to 
the  holding  of  a  conference.  From 
San  Diego,  our  southermost  church,  to 
Vancouver,  our  northermost,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  1700  miles — considerable  latitude 
is  expected  in  a  Unitarian  church. 
Longitudinally  we  are  not  narrow,  but 
less  impressive.  From  Bellingham  to 
Spokane,  as  the  train  flies,  is  370 
miles. 

So  that  in  the  matter  of  those  help- 
ful meetings  at  which  ministers  touch 
elbows  and  renew  courage  it  is  obvious 
that  no  very  general  attendance  at  an 
annual  conference  can  be  counted  on. 
But  so  great  is  the  need  of  intercourse 
and  conference  that  smaller  units  have 
been  accepted  as  supplementary  or  as  a 
substitute.  Southern  California  and 
the  North  Pacific,  not  regularly  but 
frequently,  hold  separate  conferences, 
and  some  of  the  churches  are  generally 
represented  at  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

Last  May  the  Southern  California 
Conference  at  Redlands  was  more  than 
creditable,  and  on  October  9th  and  10th 
the  churches  of  the  Northwest  met  in 
conference  at  the  Seattle  LTnitarian 
church,  with  a  third  day  devoted  to  a 
services  of  ordination  and  installation 
at  Victoria,  British  Columbia.  It 
seemed  a  particularly  fitting  time  for 
the  Field  Secretary  to  pay  his  annual 
call  on  the  churches  of  the  section. 

S.VCRAMENTO. 

Eugene,  Oregon,  is  the  first  objective 
on  a  Northern  flight,  but  economy  is 
so  much  a  patriotic  habit  in  these  days 
that  the  possibility  of  stopping  off  at 
Sacramento  was  naturally  availed  of. 
The  pilgrimage  began  on  the  afternoon 
of  October  3rd.  Whatever  may  be  said 
of  hope  the  thermometer  was  high.  The 
Sacramento  church  closed  for  vacation 
for  July  and  August,  and  ]\Ir.  Pease 
and  his  family  spent  the  months  at  the 
delightful  Sierra  camp  near  Towle,  in 


Placer  county — a  resort  greatly  en- 
joyed by  many,  and  especially  by  the 
Unitarians  of  Sacramento  and  North- 
ern California  generally.  The  family 
had  returned  but  Mr.  Pease  was  still 
at  camp,  coming  down  to  conduct  the 
Sunday  service.  From  those  closely 
acquainted  and  deeply  interested  it 
was  learned  that  conditions  and  the 
outlook  are  encouraging.  ]\Ir.  Pease  is 
a  strong,  independent  preacher,  devoted 
to  his  work  and  with  faith  in  results. 
The  church  is  attractive  and  is  slowly 
gaining  in  numbers  and  influence.  Mr. 
Pease  has  done  considerable  mission- 
ary work  at  various  points.  He  has 
been  well  received  at  Chico,  and  occas- 
ionally he  visits  Woodland,  which  is 
without  a  minister.  The  loss  of  several 
members  who  have  removed  to  other 
localities  is  felt  and  the  ill  health  of 
some  of  the  old  stand-bys  is  deeply  re- 
gretted, but  the  church  is  fortunate  in 
the  exceptional  loyalty  and  staunch 
support  of  a  few  determined  members. 
Sacramento  is  growing  and  our  church 
confidently  expects  to  share  its  gain. 

EUGENE,  OREGON. 

In  following  the  road  of  a  thousand 
wonders  one  is  compelled  to  choose  be- 
tween them,  for  at  least  half  of  them 
are  passed  in  the  night.  It  takes  firm- 
ness to  go  past  noble  Shasta  without 
having  a  sight  of  it,  but  when  seeing  it 
entails  arrival  at  Eugene  at  3  :20  a.  m. 
decent  consideration  of  fellow  comfort 
prompts  leaving  it  out.  To  see  tapper 
Soda  Springs  brilliantly  illuminated 
partly  atones  for  the  loss,  and  it  is  a 
great  satisfaction  and  delight  to  step 
off  the  train  at  9  .52  a.  m.  and  meet  a 
kind  friend  who  has  also  enjoyed  a 
good   night's  sleep. 

In  Septemb(^r  of  last  year,  at  the 
occasion  of  Mr.  Sullivan's  memorable 
visit  Rev.  Andrew  Fish,  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Pacific  Unitarian  School  for 
the  I\rinistry,  was  installed  over  the 
church  at  Eugene,  the  site  of  the  T'ni- 
versity  of  Oregon.  It  has  ])een  a  good 
year  with  the  church  and  Mr.  Fish 
seems  to  have  endeared  himself  to  his 
people  and  to  be  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. On  Friday  evening  the  home 
of  a  friendly  professor  near  the  beau- 
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tiful  campus  was  thrown  open  to  a 
very  pleasant  social  gatheriug  at  which 
many  new  faces  were  seen.  The  little 
church  is  proud  in  having  eight  of  its 
young  men  among  the  volunteers  at 
various  points  of  service.  Mr.  Fish  has 
the  co-operation  and  assistance  of  sev- 
eral of  the  University  professors  in 
courses  of  study  that  it  is  hoped  will  be 
of  practical  value. 

SALEM. 

On  the  afternoon  of  Saturday  the 
capital  city  of  Oregon  was  reached.  It 
is  always  impressive  to  approach  Salem 
with  its  domed  capitol  and  tine  city, 
county  and  national  buildings  driving 
tandum  through  a  generous  parked 
strip  bounded  by  broad  and  well-kept 
streets.  Oregon  practiced  city  plan- 
ning long  ago.  Salem  is  an  exhibit  of 
the  value, — Portland  suffers  from  its 
lack.  Our  Unitarian  church  is  but  a 
block  from  the  strip  magnificent.  It  is 
an  old-style  edifice,  but  ample  and  in 
good  repair.  When  Mr.  Tischer  re- 
signed and  left  the  state  and  the  min- 
istry, a  year  or  so  ago.  Rev.  J.  M. 
Heady,  formerly  an  energetic  Baptist 
minister,  undertook  the  difficult  charge, 
and  was  called  for  a  year.  Feeling 
that  it  would  be  for  the  advantage  of 
the  church  to  arrange  for  his  succession 
before  the  end  of  the  year  he  resigned 
his  charge  and  has  good-naturedly  co- 
operated with  Rev.  Edgar  M.  Burke, 
who  was  sent  to  supply  the  vacant  pul- 
pit and  who  has  now  been  called  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  Mr.  Burke 
has  just  completed  his  course  at  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Min- 
istry, and  enjoys  the  full  confidence  of 
its  faculty.  On  Saturday  evening  the 
trustees  held  a  meeting  at  which  the 
future  of  this  church  was  fully  and 
harmoniously  discussed  and  a  good 
spirit  was  manifest.  Sunday  morning 
Mr.  Fish  preached  an  excellent  sermon, 
the  Field  Secretary  adding  a  few  words 
of  exhortation  and  encouragement.  In 
the  afternoon,  enheartened  and  hopeful, 
he  continued  on  north. 

PORTLAND. 

For  almost  forty  years  our  church 
at  Portland  has   steadily  built   on   the 


foundation  laid  by  Rev.  T.  L.  Eliot.  It 
enjoys  the  respect  of  the  community 
and  has  been  widely  influential.  Rev. 
Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  fully  sustains  its 
traditions.  The  morning  of  October 
7th  was  celebrated  as  Home  Sunday 
and  a  good  congregation  heard  a  strong 
sermon.  In  the  evening  an  Open  Fo- 
rum is  held  in  the  church  vestry.  The 
audiences  vary  with  the  interest  taken 
in  the  subject  and  the  probability  of 
life  and  energy  in  the  discussion. 

Food  conservation  is  a  subject  of  in- 
terest but  not  provocative  of  scraps,  so 
the  congregation  was  just  fair.  Mr. 
Newell  spoke  as  one  having  authority. 
No  violent  discussion  followed,  but  sev- 
eral helpful  words  followed.  One 
farmer  spoke  of  difficulties  due  to  labor 
problem,  and  another  told  his  experi- 
ence in  overcoming  them. 

The  church  building  rejoices  in  a 
fresh  coat  of  paint  that  gives  an  air  of 
prosperity.  When  it  was  planted  it 
was  in  the  edge  of  the  woods  and 
seemed  well  out.  The  city  has  flowed 
around  and  beyond  it.  Hotels  and 
theatres  jostle  it,  and  business  besets  it 
before  and  behind. 

A  central  church  has  some  advan- 
tages and  this  one  is  so  well  thought  of 
that  when  all  the  religious  forces  of 
the  city  felt  impelled  to  hold  midday 
religious  services,  this  dowoi-town 
church  was  selected.  For  several  weeks 
previous  to  vacation  such  meetings 
were  held.  Almost  all  denominations 
participated,  as  did  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  church  and  the 
Jewish  Rabbi. 

Rev.  Thos.  L.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  has  felt 
obliged  to  decline  re-election  as  his 
term  as  trustee  of  the  Library  Board 
and  the  Art  Institute  have  expired.  He 
devotes  himself  almost  exclusive  to  the 
affairs  of  Reed  College. 

SEATTLE. 

The  Seattle  Conference  was  distinctly 
worth  while.  It  was  well  planned  and 
satisfactorily  carried  out.  Most  pro- 
grams are  too  full  for  comfort,  both  as 
to  number  of  sessions  and  to  proposed 
content.  Dr.  Perkins  wisely  held  but 
two  regular  sessions  on  each  of  two 
days,   the   afternoon   of   Tuesday  being 
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given  to  a  reception  and  on  AVednesclay 
to  a  meeting  of  the  Alliance.  The  con- 
ference is  separately  reported  elsewhere. 

VICTORIA. 

It  was  a  happy  combination  to  prac- 
tically prolong  the  conference  by  mak- 
ing Thursday,  the  occasion  of  ordain- 
ing Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden  and  of  in- 
stalling him  as  minister  of  the  church 
at  Victoria.  At  nine  o'clock  there 
boarded  the  Princess  Louise  Mr.  and 
]\Irs.  Bowden,  Dr.  Perkins,  Rev.  W.  G. 
Eliot,  Mrs.  T.  L.  Eliot,  Rev.  Andrew 
Fish,  Mr.  F.  P.  Rand  and  Mr.  IMurdock. 
The  brief  voyage  was  uneventful.  For- 
tune did  not  favor  in  the  matter  of 
view,  a  fog  obscured  vision  of  dis- 
tant mountains  and  nearby  shore  and 
sound,  but  the  trip  was  brief  and  com- 
fortable. 

There  are  many  sharp  contrasts  to  be 
found  when  one.  steps  or  sails  across  an 
imaginary  line  into  the  domain  of  Can- 
ada. The  first  and  most  impressive  at 
Victoria  is  the  beautiful  embankment 
at  which  landing  is  made.  The  usual 
shabby  and  depressing  sailor  traps  are 
not  in  evidence.  An  attractive  embank- 
ment of  green  sward  with  trees,  flowers 
and  drives — a  veritable  park  with  a 
fine  group  of  Government  buildings  on 
your  right  hand,  and  the  symmetrical 
architecture  of  the  EmprCvSS  Hotel,  em- 
bowered in  the  park  across  the  street 
that  leads  into  the  tidy  and  orderly 
city — the  welcoming  effect  is  very  pleas- 
and  and  kindly. 

The  ordination  and  installation  ser- 
vices were  judiciously  apportioned.  At 
3  p.  m.  there  was  a  meeting  of  the 
church  at  which  Mr.  Bowden  told  in  a 
delightfully  simple  and  straightforward 
way  the  story  of  his  religious  life.  He 
called  his  address  ''A  tortuous  way, 
and  its  ending."  There  were  greetings 
from  visiting  members  and  friends,  a 
prayer  and  a  hymn. 

An  encouraging  feature  of  the  meet- 
ing was  the  presence  and  participation 
of  a  Congregational  and  a  Presbyterian 
minister,  each  of  whom  spoke  exceed- 
ingly well  and  showed  a  fine,  liberal 
spirit. 

At  5  :30  there  was  a  simple  supper  at 
the  Dominion  Hotel,  followed  by  friend- 


ly remarks  from  parishioners  and  min- 
isters. 

The  Victoria  church  is  fortunate  in 
it«  building.  It  is  not  large  but  it  is  a 
very  churchly  building,  showing  that 
feeling  is  dependent  on  taste  and  not 
on  amount  of  money  expended.  It  cost 
but  $1500,  but  it  is  a  cluirch  and  not  a 
box  or  a  barn. 

It  was  well  filled  in  the  evening  and 
nothing  was  lacking  in  the  ceremony  of 
ordination  and  of  installation. 

The  charge  to  the  minister  by  Rev. 
W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  was  admirable  in  every 
way — full  of  wisdom  and  reverence. 
Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Perkins  gave  the 
charge  to  the  people  and  it  was  finely 
compounded  of  earnestness  and  pleas- 
antry, giving  a  human  touch  sometimes 
neglected. 

The  ordination  sermon  by  Rev  An- 
drew Fish,  of  Eugene,  on  ''The  Func- 
tions of  the  Church,"  was  appreciated 
and  enjoyed.  It  was  strong  and  clear 
and  struck  a  response  in  every  heart. 
The  right  hand  of  fellowship  was  ex- 
tended by  the  Field  Secretary,  to  whom 
the  duty  of  presiding  had  been  as 
signed. 

The  newly  installed  minister  pro- 
nounced the  benediction,  and  the  glad 
and  solemn  service  was  at  an  end. 

VANCOUVER. 

A  boat  leaving  at  or  about  midnight 
affords  opportunity  of  conservation  of 
considerable  time  at  the  expense  of  fore- 
going beautiful  sights,  and  one  wakes 
up  at  the  wharf  in  Vancouver.  In 
growth  and  commercial  importance  this 
younger  Canadian  city  has  outstripped 
her  sister,  until  she  is  about  three  times 
her  size.  She  is  now  suffering  some  of 
the  penalties  of  too  rapid  growth,  but 
expects  the  best  is  yet  to  come. 

Our  church  at  Vancouver  is  without 
a  minister  at  present,  but  is  holding  to- 
gether heroically  and  sliowing  very 
gratifying  vitality.  The  membership  is 
not  large  but'  they  are  real  dyed-in-the- 
wool-l'uitarians,  made  in  liUgland  and 
Scotland — fast  colors,  warranted  un- 
shrinkable. They  were  looking  forward 
to  an  address  by  Mr.  Fish  on  the  follow- 
ing Sunday  and  no  doubt  gave  their 
former  member  a  warm  welcome. 
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BELLINGHAM. 

A  run  of  about  two  hours  lands  one 
at  Bellingham,  in  a  land  where  people 
and  teams  once  more  turn  to  the  right 
when  meeting.  Territorially  it  is  a 
large  city,  being  a  merger  of  several 
towns  that  for  a  time  competed  for  su- 
premacy. It  is  now  important  com- 
mercially as  the  center  of  a  large  dis- 
trict and  educationally  as  the  site  of  a 
large  Normal  School. 

When  a  minister  leaves  a  church 
which  he  built  up  and  has  served  for 
ten  years  it  is  in  several  senses  a  time 
of  trial,  but  Mr.  Weil's  promotion  to 
Denver  seems  not  to  have  largely  dis- 
turbed the  life  of  the  Bellingham 
church.  By  another  promotion  Mr. 
Baker,  who  served  the  Santa  Ana 
church,  faithfully  fills  Mr.  Weil's  place 
acceptably.  He  has  been  on  the  ground 
but  a  few  weeks  and  is  hardly  settled 
in  his  home,  but  he  seems  winning  his 
own  place  and  getting  hold  of  the  shep- 
herdless  fock.  The  members  had  been 
called  for  a  meeting  on  Friday  night, 
the  first  mid-week  getting  together,  and 
the  number  responding  gave  encourage- 
ment. It  was  Discovery  Day  and  the 
topic  assigned  was  Pioneer  Days.  The 
speaker  contented  himself  by  telling  of 
one  who  told  of  them,  giving  personal 
reminiscences  of  Bret  Hart  with  an 
estimate  of  his  character  and  accom- 
plishments. Among  the  audience  was  a 
subscriber  for  the  Pacific  Unitarian 
M'ho  had  staged  15  miles  to  meet  and 
hear  its  editor.  He  was  told  that  as  a 
component  part  of  the  audience  he 
counted  for  at  least  30. 

The  meeting  was  pleasant  and  friend- 
ly. A  dozen  or  so  of  the  young  women 
of  the  Normal  School  contributed  to  its 
members  and  spirit. 

SPOKANE. 

Being  isolated  and  prosperous  the 
church  at  Spokane  had  been  omitted 
from  previous  trips  but  in  response  to 
a  cordial  invitation  it  was  included  this 
year.  After  an  enjoyable  day  with 
friends  at  Anacortes  the  east  bound 
train  was  taken  at  Everett  on  Saturday 
evening  and  when  consciousness  was 
resumed  Sunday  morning  the  surround- 
ings   suggested    another    planet.       The 


rolling  woodless  brown  hills  seemed 
wholly  unlike  the  Sound  of  the  night 
before  or  the  valleys  of  Oregon  or  Cali- 
fornia, and  when  they  changed  to  al- 
ternating timber,  farm  and  stretches  of 
broken  lava,  it  still  might  have  been 
^lars,  but  a  rimmed  city  transfixed  on 
a  tumbling  river,  with  marvels  of 
bridges  and  banks  to  hold  the  railroads 
fighting  for  the  prize  could  only  spell 
Spokane — the  astonishing  city  of  a 
pround   ' '  Inland   Empire. ' ' 

The  rise  of  Spokane  has  been  a  mar- 
vel. In  1870  it  was  nothing.  In  1881 
it  started.  1890  it  had  gathered  19,000; 
in  1900  36,000,  and  in  1910  104,000. 
Today  the  population  is  from  120,000  to 
110,000,  depending  upon  the  enthusi- 
asm, reliability  and  audacity  of  the  es- 
timator. It  is  at  least  a  great  inland 
city,  to  which  rich  section  of  Eastern 
Washington,  Idaho,  ^lontana  and  Brit- 
ish Columbia  contribute.  Its  resources 
and  enterprise  seem  boundless  and  its 
transportation  facilities  are  unequalled. 
It  is  a  beautiful  city  with  fine  buildings, 
comfortable  homes,  good  streets  and 
many  parks.  The  Davenport  is  a  hotel 
that  holds  high  rank  with  the  best  to  be 
found  anywhere. 

Our  church  in  Spokane  was  founded 
in  1886,  largely  by  persons  who  had 
come  to  the  town  from  the  Portland 
church.  It  bought  a  lot  on  Sprague 
street  and  put  up  a  rather  ugly  church. 
It  was  in  its  growth  and  standing  much 
like  our  other  churches  until  Kev.  John 
H.  Dietrich,  who  had  broken  out  from 
the  Dutch  Reform  church,  with  consid- 
erable violence,  was  given  charge.  He 
was  a  young  man  of  vigorous  thought 
and  speech,  full  of  energy  and  direct 
and  powerful  in  his  preaching.  He 
talked  straight  and  caught  and  held  at- 
tention. He  was  unconventional  and 
somewhat  iconoclastic.  People  flocked 
to  hear  him,  and  the  old  church  was 
outgrown.  A  small  theatre  served  for 
a  time,  but  soon  the  services  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  Clemmer  Theatre,  a  fine 
auditorium  with  a  good  organ,  across 
the  street  from  the  Davenport.  Here 
every  Sunday  morning  large  audiences 
gather.  About  a  year  ago  ]Mr.  Dietrich 
resigned  and  removed  to  IMinneapolis, 
and  so  far  the  securing  of  a  satisfactory 
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successor  has  not  been  reached.  It  is 
not  an  easy  problem.  The  following 
was  partlj^  personal  and  by  no  means 
homogeneous.  There  are  dyed-in-the- 
wool  Unitarians,  a  sprinkling  of  ultra 
radicals,  and  large  numbers  of  religious 
liberals  detached  from  other  commun- 
ions, but  not  consciously  Unitarian  con- 
verts. It  is  a  fine  mass  of  material.  The 
people  are  earnest,  wide  awake  and  pro- 
gressive. The  trustees  are  anxious  to 
find  the  right  man  to  hold  together  and 
lead  forward  the  interesting  group  of 
people.  For  nearly  a  year  the  pulpit, 
or  platform,  has  been  filled,  partly  by 
candidates  or  semi-candidates,  partly  by 
sympathetic  friends  on  the  faculties  of 
the  colleges  at  Pullman  and  Moscow, 
partly  by  visiting  ministers  and  partly 
by  lecturers  especially  engaged.  Among 
those  who  have  addressed  them  are  Dr. 
W.  L.  Sullivan,  Dr.  Chas.  F.  Dole,  Dr. 
Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil, 
Rev.  H.  F.  Burns  and  Dr.  Mangasarian 
of  Chicago.  On  the  whole  audiences  have 
been  large  often  reaching  1000.  It  is 
quite  remarkable  how  well  the  attend- 
ance has  been  sustained.  In  the  month 
of  November  Prest.  Golder  of  Pullman 
will  deliver  a  series  of  lectures  on  Rus- 
sia, from  whence  he  has  recently  re- 
turned. 

Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers  had  spoken  on 
the  previous  Sunday  and  Rev.  Andrew 
Fish  was  to  speak  on  the  following  Sun- 
day. The  Field  Secretary  had  not  ex- 
pected to  speak  but  found  that  it  was 
desired  and  accepted  the  invitation. 
The  opportunity  offered  was  improved 
to  set  forth  plainly  the  claims  of  the 
Unitarian  church,  its  history  in  Amer- 
ica, and  the  mission  today  as  offering  a 
fellowship  where  freedom  and  faith  find 
equal  emphasis.  Mr.  George  W.  Fuller, 
for  three  years  minister  of  the  church, 
now  the  very  efficient  and  highly  valued 
head  of  the  Free  Library,  shared  in  the 
services  and  introduced  the  visitor. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  of  Spokane  is 
vigorous  and  active  and  it  was  a  priv- 
ilege to  address  them  on  ^londay  after- 
noon. It  was  assuring  to  find  so  live  an 
organization  of  women  as  guaranty  of 
church  spirit.  One  kindly  woman  on 
saying  good  bye,  proudly  owned  up  to 
92  j^ears.     The  Alliance  was  inspiring. 


So  in  a  different  way  is  a  church  audi- 
ence. It  is  impressive  in  mass  and  as 
material.  Here  are  eager  and  longing 
spirits.  They  call  for  food  and  they 
call  for  leadership.  They  represent 
power  that  ought  to  be  harnessed  and 
used.  Here  is  a  potential  church,  a 
company  which  a  man  of  vision,  faith 
and  wide  human  sympathies  ought  to  be 
able  to  mould  into  a  noble  organization 
with  great  power  for  good. 

The  trustees,  as  met,  seemed  im- 
pressed with  strong  purpose  to  secure 
a  leader  and  will  probably  acceed  to 
plans  proposed  looking  to  that  end. 

A  very  pleasant  incident  of  the  visit 
was  attendance  on  Monday  noon  of  a 
luncheon  of  the  Research  Club,  com- 
posed of  ministers  and  ex-ministers  of 
practically  all  denominations.  ]Mr.  Ful- 
ler is  president.  The  Jewish  Rabbi  be- 
came a  member  at  this  meeting.  It 
meets  monthly  and  discussions  follow 
a  paper.  On  this  occasion  the  min- 
ister of  the  Lutheran  church  spoke  on 
]\Iartin  Luther.  The  discussion  that 
followed  was  free  and  liberal.  It 
showed  appreciaticm  of  Luther,  but  not 
without  discrimination  and  wholesome 
reservation. 

AND    HOME    AGAIN, 

Taking  the  night  north  bank  train 
probably  leaves  much  beauty  unseen. 
It  certainly  leaves  much  for  the  early 
morning  along  the  Columbia  from  The 
Dalles  down.  Tuesday  was  pleasantly 
spent  in  Portland  in  conference  with 
the  wise  Eliots — father  and  son,  and 
other  valued  friends.  Wednesday 
morning  the  honn'seeker  took  tlie  slow 
train  south  and  had  an  uneventful  trip, 
l)ermitting  rest,  frivolous  reading,  and 
l)et\veen  the  two  opportunity  for  writing 
this  inadequate  report  of  fourteen  days 
strung  on  a  slender  cord  of  2700  miles. 


This  account  of  the  three  creeds  was 
vouclied  for  by  tiie  late  II.  W.  Moss, 
head  master  of  Shrewsbury:  "A  long 
time  ago  they  wrote  the  Apostles' 
(^reed.  Nobody  believed  it.  So  they 
waited  a  bit  and  wrote  tlie  Nicene 
Creed.  Still  nobody  believed  it.  So 
they  waited  a  bit  and  wrote  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed ;  and  they  had  to  believe 
that." —   Xin(  tccnth    Century. 
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A  Flight  South 

Charles  A.  Murdock. 

The  situation  at  Fresno  made  desir- 
able a  consultation  with  the  trustees  as 
to  the  filling  of  the  vaeanf^v  in  the 
pulpit  and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  27th 
the  summoned  secretary  found  all 
available  hotels  preempted  by  resplen- 
dent Shriners,  and  for  a  time  feared 
he  might  not  find  a  pillow  for  his 
troubled  head,  but  there  are  ways  of 
overcoming  most  difficulties  and  he 
slept  well.  Mr.  Ruess  left  Fresno 
somewhat  hurriedly  and  before  the  suc- 
cession could  be  arranged.  By  good 
fortune  temporary  relief  was  found 
near  at  hand.  Very  lately.  Rev.  J.  Cov- 
ington Coleman,  for  five  years  a  Meth- 
odist minister,  who  had  recently  ap- 
plied for  admission  to  our  fellow.ship. 
had  settled  on  an  orchard  and  raisin 
tract  at  Kerman,  about  17  miles  from 
Fresno,  and  offered  his  services  till  a 
successor  to  Mr.  Ruess  might  be  found. 
He  preached  acceptably  for  the  month 
of  October,  coming  in  from  his  home. 
He  was  not  willing  to  be  considered  as 
a  permanent  supply,  preferring  to  min- 
ister to  his  neighbors  and  cultivate  his 
acres.  His  sermon  Sunday  morning 
was  on  "Barriers  to  Brotherhood,"  a 
calm  and  logical  presentation  of  the 
hindrances  to  the  Brotherhood  we  pro- 
fess and  fall  so  far  short  of  realizing. 
It  was  closely  listened  to  by  the  some- 
what diminished  congregation.  Mr. 
Ruess  had  a  personal  following  that 
must  be  won  back  gradually.  He  was 
highly  respected  and  had  made  himself 
felt  as  a  force  for  good  and  for  prog- 
ress in  the  community.  After  the  serv- 
ices a  well-attended  meeting  of  the  trus- 
tees was  held  and  the  Field  Secretary 
canvassed  with  them  the  names  of  those 
who  might  be  considered  available.  The 
immediate  supply  was  left  to  him,  ]\Ir. 
Coleman  offering  to  serve  when  it  be- 
came necessary. 

Being  so  far  on  the  wa.y  it  seemed 
wise  to  push  on  to  the  troubled  terri- 
tory of  the  further  South,  and  new 
experiences  being  welcome  an  automo- 
bile stage  was  taken  at  2 :30.  Bakers- 
field  was  reached  at  7 :30  and  another 


stage  immediately  taken  for  the  climb 
over  the  ridge  and  the  long  run  to  Los 
Angeles.  It  was  a  sumptuous  Packard 
twin  six,  rejoicing  in  the  attractive 
name  of  "Colonel  vStarbottle."  The 
drive  up  the  Rim  road,  a  fine  sample 
of  the  Geat  Highway,  will  never  be 
forgotten.  In  about  an  hour  and  a 
half  an  elevation  of  3300  feet  was  ac- 
complished, over  a  very  winding  road, 
without  change  of  gear  or  warning 
sound.  It  is  a  pleasant  sensation  to 
go  up  on  high. 

A  brief  stop  for  a  bit  of  good  food 
and  the  journey  was  resumed.  Los  An- 
geles was  reached  at  1 :20  a.  m.  after 
a  generally  pleasant  and  not  wearying 
ride. 

Monday  morning  brought  relief.  Rev. 
Harry  N.  Pfeiffer  had  preached  at 
Long  Beach  for  three  Sundays  with  a 
reception  almost  enthusiastic.  He  had 
been  called  and  had  accepted.  En- 
couraged by  this  he  had  gone  by  him- 
self to  Santa  Ana,  where  it  had  been 
determined  to  close  for  a  year,  and  of- 
fering to  give  his  services  for  a  trial 
meeting  on  Sunday  afternoon,  had 
found  willingness  to  hear,  and  on  the 
day  before  had  held  a  distinctly  en- 
couraging meeting,  quite  well  attended. 
It  had  been  arranged  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment on  the  following  Sunday,  and 
there  seems  a  fair  prospect  of  carrying 
out  the  plan  of  combining  these  two 
churches. 

Wishing  to  encourage  this,  it  was 
thought  worth  while  to  go  to  Santa 
Ana,  and  after  a  pleasant  luncheon 
conference  with  Mr.  Hodgin,  the  run 
was  taken.  The  evening  was  devoted 
to  minister  hunting  with  Mr.  Hodgin 's 
a&sistance.  Tuesday  morning  an  early 
train  was  taken  for  Santa  Paula,  where 
a  pleasant  acquaintance  was  made,  and 
then  a  motor  stage  was  taken  for  Ox- 
nard,  connecting  with  one  for  Santa 
Barbara  by  way  of  Ventura — a  delight- 
ful drive  along  the  ocean  road.  A  very 
pleasant  evening  with  ]\Ir.  Goodridge, 
a  valued  counselor,  and  a  flight  with 
"The  Lark"  from  11:20  p.  m.  brought 
us  to  dear  old  San  Francisco. 

ITp  or  down 
Here 's   the  town. 
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The  result  of  the  trip  (1070  miles), 
so  far  as  Fresno  is  considered,  was  by 
a  process  of  elimination  the  selection 
for  the  supply  on  Nov.  4th  of  Rev. 
George  Fullerton  Evans,  at  present 
of  the  department  of  English  at  Stan- 
ford. Mr.  Evans,  a  graduate  of  Har- 
vard and  of  the  Harvard  Divinity 
School,  wishes  to  resume  the  ministry 
and  on  very  short  notice  consented  to 
supply  at  Fresno. 


Dedication  at  St.  Louis 

The  handsome  new  church  building 
for  the  Church  of  the  Unity  in  St. 
Louis  was  appropriately  dedicated  on 
the  morning  of  October  7th.  Dr.  Dod- 
son  writes  that  the  day  was  perfect,  the 
church  was  crowded,  and  the  people 
were  happy  and  full  of  hope.  Rev. 
Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D.,  preached  the 
sermon.  Rev.  John  W.  Day  of  the 
Church  of  the  Messiah,  Rev.  Ernest  C. 
Smith  of  Chicago,  Rev.  N.  Rupert  Hol- 
loway  of  Alton,  participated.  There 
was  an  address  by  Mr.  H.  Parrett 
Learned  of  Washington,  son  of  the  first 
minister  of  the  church.  Rev.  Frederick 
L.  Hosmer  made  an  address  and  also 
wrote  for  the  dedication  the  following 
beautiful  hymn :  , 

The  outward  building  stands  complete, 

Fulfilment  of  our  long  desire; 
Here  while  our  hearts  responsive  beat 

We  light  anew  the  altar  fire. 

Yet  neither  wholly  new  nor  strange 
Can  seem  this  house  to  which  we  come, 
So  much  we  bring  that  knows  not  change 

To  give  these  walls  the  touch  of  home: 

The  inspirations  of  the  past. 

The  fellowship  of  kindred  aim, 
The  treasured  memories  that  hold  fast, 

The  vanished  whom  we  silent  name. 

These  all  with  forward  faith  and  cheer, 
With  present  hopes  and  tasks  combine, 

The  open  vision  listening  ear. 

To  consecrate  the  new-built  shrine. 

And  thou  in  whom  we  live  and  move, 
In  whom  our  being  rooted  stands. 
Still  lead  in  ways  thou  shalt  approve 

And  crown  the  labor  of  our  hands. 

The  place  and  purpose  of  a  modern 
church  were  well  set  forth  in  the  min- 


i.ster's  declaration  concluding  the  dedi- 
catory service : 

"So  may  this  house  be  our  altar,  our 
school  of  noble  ministries,  our  common 
home  and  fireside.  Here  let  the  glory 
of  Nature  in  her  seasons  be  revered 
with  thanksgiving.  Here  let  the  things 
which  make  for  civic  righteousness  and 
national  honor  be  taught,  the  country's 
festivals  be  kept,  her  helpers  and  de- 
fenders be  commemorated.  Here  let  all 
services  that  make  home  beautiful  be 
fostered.  Here  let  the  children  love  to 
come.  Here  let  our  aged  ones  be 
greeted  reverently.  Here,  week  by 
week,  let  the  strong  consecrate  their 
strength,  and  those  who  are  discour- 
aged renew  their  hope,  and  those  who 
are  beset  be  comforted.  Here  let  the 
babe  be  welcomed  to  the  earth,  the  wed- 
ding vow  be  hallowed,  the  'God  be  with 
thee,'  uttered  for  our  dead.  Here  let 
our  dead  be  tenderly  remembered,  and 
those  who  sorrow  find  the  peace  of 
God.  Within  these  walls  let  no  man  be 
stranger,  but  all  find  liome  who  come 
for  ends  of  truth  and  righteousness  and 
love." 


The  Conference  at  Seattle 

There  have  been  larger  and  longer 
conferences  than  that  which  met  with 
the  Seattle  University  cluirch  on  Octo- 
ber 9th  and  10th,  but  in  spirit  and  har- 
mony it  was  equal  to  the  best.  In  the 
first  place  it  was  well  planned,  due  re- 
gard being  had  to  temperance.  Intoxi- 
cation is  to  be  avoided  and  there  can 
be  over  indulgence  even  in  the  consid- 
eration and  discussion  of  matters  of 
vital  intere-st  pertaining  to  the  church 
and  spiritual  wi'lfare.  Three  unrelieved 
sessions  for  two  successive  days  are  apt 
to  prove  indigustible,  and  to  provoke 
dyspepsia  is  always  a  mistake.  There 
were  but  six  ministers  in  attendance 
and  they  were  all  men  considerate  of 
each  other  and  the  attending  delegates. 
Two  Univei-sity  j)rofessons  made  ad- 
dresses of  unusual  mei-it,  which  alone 
would  have  saved  the  conference,  anil 
the  concliuling  session  informally 
impressed  the  significance  of  religion 
in  the  questions  and  problems  of  pres- 
ent dav  life. 
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The  opening  session  of  worship  gave 
a  reverent  and  beautiful  key  note  and 
Dr.  Perkins,  at  the  earnest  request  of 
the  representative  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian, wrote  out  his  address. 

ADDRESS    AT    DEVOTIONAL    SERVICES. 

I  conceive  of  our  service  of  devo- 
tion at  this  time  as  an  occasion  where 
'we  are  concerned  first  not  with  the  dis- 
cussion or  settlement  of  problems,  but 
with  the  deep  mood  of  confidence  and 
trust  in  Almighty  God,  that  may  sup- 
port and  sustain  us  in  the  presence  of 
any  problems. 

Under  the  great  stress  of  social  up- 
heavals through  wars '  and  any  other 
kind  of  violence  we  are  often  tempted 
to  the  conclusion  that  everything 
around  us  may  be  the  result  of  a  blind 
chance ;  that  the  actions  of  nature  as 
well  as  the  actions  of  men  have  no 
more  certainty,  nor  plan,  nor  surety 
than  the  cast  of  the  dice  have.  That 
is  they  may  fall  double  sixes,  or  they 
may  fall  a  two  and  a  one,  or  anything 
else.  There  is  no  known  law  about  it, 
much  less  any  loving  purpose  or  desire. 

And  then  again  there  is  the  fear 
that  has  been  very  greatly  magnified 
by  many  modern  methods  of  study  and 
teaching,  that  the  ancient  idea  of  God 
as  the  sole  source  and  the  infinite  re- 
sort and  the  eternal  creative  power  is 
denied  us;  that  a  plurality  of  powder,  or 
a  power  only  within  limits  must  be  all 
the  soul  may  dare  to  trust.  One  who 
holds  today  a  popular  place  in  current 
literature  has  written  of  God's  sole 
power.  "It  is  a  theologian's  folly. 
God  is  not  absolute;  God  is  finite,  a 
finite  God,  who  struggles  in  his  great 
and  comprehensive  way  as  we  struggle 
in  our  week  and  silly  way."  Such  a 
vision  places  the  great  world  as  we 
know  it  and  our  own  lives  as  a  part 
of  that  world  in  a  strange  and  isolated 
place  where  God  comes  to  us  not  with 
the  greeting  of  an  infinite  power,  not 
with  the  yearning  of  an  infinite  love, 
but  himself  subject  to  the  great  neces- 
sity that  is  then  conceived  of  as  behind 
God  and  above  his  life  and  as  a  limit 
to  his  being. 

But  in  this  brief  moment  of  our  de- 
votion as  we  gather  in  worship  I  would 


with  you  be  summoned  to  the  refuge 
of  an  infinite  and  a  creative  spirit  in 
whom  all  things  live  and  move  and 
have  their  being.  It  is  only  so  I  feel 
that  religion  becomes  a  blessed  reality 
to  us.  For  then  it  is  we  understand 
how  Almighty  God  is  our  father  and 
we  his  children.  His  infinite  spirit  is 
our  support;  his  eternal  arms  are  never 
closed  against  us;  the  gates  of  his  most 
holy  city  are  never  shut,  day  or  night. 
He  created  us.  He  gave  us  power  of 
thought  and  action.  He  is  ever  ready 
to  have  us  dwell  in  our  houses  in  per- 
fect peace. 

Now  of  course  there  are  difficulties 
about  this,  difficulties  that  arise  out  of 
the  actual  conditions  of  life  in  which 
we  are  forever  finding  ourselves.  And 
we  must  confess  at  the  outset,  that  we 
cannot  always  understand,  nor  reason 
out,  nor  find  at  once  our  satisfaction 
before  the  strange  contradictions  that 
appear.  For  life  as  God  sends  it  to 
us  is  at  times  harder  than  we  think 
we  can  bear.  We  are  oppressed  by 
burdens  that  tax  all  our  strength  to 
the  utmost.  We  are  constantly  meet- 
ing problems,  that  bring  first  of  all  a 
strange  confusion  and  they  baffle  us 
beyond  apparent  recovery.  We  devise 
our  little  schemes  of  thought  and  so 
many  things  that  fit  into  them  that  we 
go  on  for  a  while  quite  hopefully. 
There  are  moments  when  we  really 
believe  that  we  have  at  last  found  the 
secret  of  living  happily  on  the  earth. 
We  share  our  secret  with  others.  We 
cherish  it  and  gravely  come  to  put  our 
trust  in  it. 

But  then  as  experiences  are  added 
to  us  there  come  tests  that  our  theories 
cannot  compass.  We  set  our  hearts 
upon  certain  results  and  then  we  dis- 
cover that  many  forces  are  at  work  to 
prevent  our  having  what  we  desire. 
We  could  do  a  certain  thing,  we  could 
reach  the  longed  for  result,  our  theory 
could  be  justified  if  only  we  were  a 
little  wiser,  or  more  prosperous,  or  if 
chance  turned  a  little  more  definitely 
in  our  favor.  But  chance  does  not 
turn  in  our  favor,  we  are  not  more 
prosperous  and  there  we  are.  It  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time  that  I  try 
to    make    any    explanations    of    these 
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things.     Many   a   dreamer   has   tried   it 
and  failed. 

I  simply  wish  to  say  that  when  one 
is  in  the  mood  we  are  M'ont  to  call  the 
mood  of  religion,  there  springs  into 
our  imagination  the  wonderful  vision 
that  an  infinite  God,  our  father  is  be- 
hind it  all.  This  does  not  mean  that 
now  we  shall  be  able  to  explain  every- 
thing at  once.  But  it  does  mean  that 
we  cannot  explain  anything  at  all  with- 
out it.  And  it  does  mean  that  when 
we  come  face  to  face  with  even  the 
most  baffliing  and  confusing  problems 
we  need  not  lose  our  heart. 

One  thought  I  have,  my  ample  creed, 

So  deep  it  is  and  broad 
And  equal  to  my  every  need, — 

It  is  the  thought  of  God. 

That  is  it  is  no  use  thinking  of  re- 
ligion at  all,  it  is  no  use  confiding  in 
the  promise  of  Christianity,  except  un- 
der the  conviction  that  an  infinite  God 
is  our  father.  And  no  matter  how  ig- 
norant, how  stupid,  how  stumbling  and 
halting  may  be  our  daily  life  and 
thought,  .the  heavenly  father  waits  in 
the  patient  silence,  above  the  tumult 
and  the  travail  of  all  our  earthly  life, 
above  the  doubts  that  may  oppress,  or 
the  sins  that  may  dishearten  us  and 
draws  us  still  with  bands  of  love,  offers 
still  the  water  from  an  eternal  spring  to 
quench  all  human  thirst. 

How  charming  are  the  visions  Jesus 
gives  us.  His  father  maketh  the  sun 
to  shine  upon  the  evil  and  the  good ; 
his  father  sendeth  the  Tain  upon  the 
just  and  tlie  unjust  alike;  "if  God  doth 
so  clothe  the  grass  of  the  field,  shall  he 
not  much  more  clothe  you?"  "Fear 
not  little  flock,  it  is  your  father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  kingdom." 

Oh,  my  friends,  it  were  a  religious 
experience  indeed,  if  we  could  so  ac- 
quire the  habit  of  trusting  in  the  cre- 
ator of  the  world,  in  tlie  maker  of  the 
laws  of  space  and  of  tim(\  in  the  mys- 
terious and  unfathomable  life  that  sus- 
tains the  universe,  as  in  a  father  who 
knows  and  heeds  our  simplest,  mast 
intimate  needs;  who  has  created  us  and 
therefore  takes  account  in  his  infinite 
love  of  all  our  weakne^sses  and  failures; 
who  means  that  we  shall  at  least  know 
his  truth  and  thus  has  patience  equal 
to  infinity. 


Yet    high   above  the  limits   of   my  seeing, 
And    folded    far   within    the    inmost    heart, 

And  deep  below  the  deeps  of  conscious  being, 
Thy  splendor  shineth;  there,  O  God  thou  art. 

I  cannot  lose  thee.    Still  in  thee  abiding, 
The  end  is  clear,  how  wide  soe'er  I  roam; 

The    hand    tliat    holds    the    world    my    steps    is 
guiding, 
And  I  must  rest  at  last  in  thee,  my  home. 


The  business  of  the  conference,  in- 
cluding reports  from  the  churches,  was 
capably  handled  by  Mr.  Wm.  H.  Gor- 
ham,  who  knows  how.  "When  the  hour 
for  ^ir.  Richardson's  address  on  ]\Iartin 
Luther  arrived  the  unc()mi)li'ted  busi- 
ness was  set  aside  and  the  generous  pro- 
fessor was  accorded  the  right  of  way. 
It  was  very  comprehensive  and  con- 
vincing and  the  debt  to  Luther  of  those 
who  enjoy  civil  and  political  liberty 
was  elearly  established. 

In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  very 
pleasant  social  gathering  in  the  charm- 
ing home  of  Dr.  and  ^Irs.  Perkins.  The 
evening  session  was  a  full  religious 
service  in  which  five  ministers  partici- 
pated. The  sermon  of  Rev.  AV.  G.  Eliot, 
Jr.,  was  thoughtful  and  forcible,  de- 
manding and  receiving  close  attention. 
Good  music   added  to  the  fine  service. 

The  church  itself  is  so  fitting  and  so 
reverential  in  its  atmosphere  that  a  re- 
ligious feeling  seems  subtly  compelled 
and  one  is  impressed  with  the  psychology' 
of  reverence. 

Wednesday  morning  two  ministers 
and  a  layman  joined  in  a  svm]>osium. 
Rev.  N.  A.  Baker  and  Rev.  E.  J.  Bow- 
den  setting  forth  what  the  minister  ex- 
pected or  required  of  the  pews,  and 
]\Ir.  Carl  J.  Smith  of  the  First  Seattle 
church,  speaking  on  what  the  pews  re- 
quired of  the  minister.  Then  followed 
an  address  that  was  thrilling.  I'rof.  E. 
A.  Start,  a  strong  pillar  of  the  Uni- 
versity church,  also  ranks  as  cap- 
tain in  the  army,  and  as  President 
Suzallo  requires  his  officers  to  wear 
their  uniforms,  Capt.  Start  was  greeted 
as  a  soldier  when  he  spoke  on  "The 
Church  in  Time  of  War."  It  was  an 
address  of  clear  thought  and  strong 
feeling,  and  impresseil  his  auditors 
deeply. 

The  business  of  the  conference  was 
concluded  at  this  meeting.     The  follow- 
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ing      resolutions       were       unanimously 
adopted : 

RESOLUTIONS   ADOPTED. 

Whereas,  in  the  mystery  of  human 
society  many  nations  of  the  world  are 
caught  in  the  toils  of  war ;  and 

Whereas,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada  have  felt  them- 
selves drawn  into  the  struggle  for  the 
sake  of  protecting  great  principles 
upon  which  their  governments  are 
founded ;  and 

Whereas,-  the  President  of  the 
United  States  together  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Canada  have  summoned 
all  citizens  to  work  with  them  in  the 
vast  efforts  they  have  undertaken; 

Resolved:  That  we,  the  North  Pa- 
cific Conference  of  Unitarians,  assem- 
bled in  Seattle,  October  10,  1917,  com- 
prising the  Unitarian  churches  of  Ore- 
gon, Washington  and  British  Columbia, 
pledge  our  total  loyalty  and  obedience 
in  behalf  of  our  respective  nations.  We 
would  dedicate  ourselves  to  the  great 
task  laid  upon  us.  And  whether  we 
are  called  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  to 
any  service  of  helpfulness  to  our  gov- 
ernments at  home,  or  to  the  aid,  suc- 
cor, or  comfort  of-  those  who  are  sol- 
diers in  our  behalf,  we  hereby  offer 
our  devotion  and  consecrated  purposes 
to  the  end  that  having  met  the  pres- 
ent necessity  with  determination  and 
firmness  we  may  with  new  heart  and 
a  wiser  experience  restore  the  ideals 
of  international  friendship  and  keep 
society  in  perfect  accord  with  the 
christian  hope  of  a  Kingdom  of   God. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  North  Pacific 
Conference  of  Unitarians,  take  this  oc- 
casion to  express  to  the  officers  of  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  our 
great  appreciation  of  their  loyal  and 
patriotic  efforts  in  this  time  of  war, 
for  their  inspiring  utterences,  their 
fertile  suggestions  to  the  churches  and 
all  their  practical  purposes  of  co-ope- 
ration to  maintain  the  nation,  to  re- 
lieve suffering  and  keep  alive  our  com- 
mon spiritual  ideals. 

The  North  Pacific  Conference  would 
make  record  at  this  time  of  their  deep 
regret  because  of  the  inability  of  their 
President,  Mr.  J.  Burtt  Morgan,  to  be 


M^th  them;  and  especially  because  of 
his  sad  and  sudden  illness.  And  they 
desire  to  have  conveyed  to  his  family, 
and  this  resolution  do  convey  to  them, 
tender  sympathy  and  true  friendliness 
and  an  eager  longing  that  the  spirit  of 
Christian  comfort  and  consolation  may 
dwell  very  near  them. 

Resolved,  That  the  visiting  delegates 
in  attendance  on  this  conference,  in  ap- 
preciation of  the  delightful  hospitality 
extended  by  the  people,  especially  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Perkins,  the  trustees  and  the 
Women's  Alliance,  of  the  Seattle  Uni- 
versity church,  beg  leave  to  express 
their  sincere  respect  and  gratitude.  It 
has  been  good  for  us  to  have  tarried 
with  you  and  to  have  breathed  the 
worshipful  atmosphere  of  a  true 
church.  Permit  us  in  departing  to 
leave  with  you  our  hearty  good-will  and 
best  wishes  and  this  expression  of  hav- 
ing been  well  repaid  for  coming.  May 
you  be  blessed  in  all  your  undertakings 
and  continue  to  minister  deeply  to  the 
religious  life  of  this  impressive  com- 
munity. 

Resolved,  That  the  North  Pacific 
Conference  of  Unitarian  Churches  ex- 
tend to  Professor  Oliver  H.  Richardson 
its  sincere  thanks  for  his  impressive 
address  on  "The  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion in  its  Relation  to  Human  Free- 
dom." 

After  adjournment  all  were  invited 
to  join  in  a  church  luncheon,  which 
formed  a  dedication  of  the  basement, 
recently  completed.  It  was  generous 
and  dainty  and  delightfully  served. 

The  afternoon  session  was  given  to 
the  ladies  and  divided  between  matters 
pertaining  to  the  Alliance  and  the  Sun- 
day School.  It  was  a  bright  and  inter- 
esting session. 

The  concluding  platform  meeting  was 
well  attended.  Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers, 
Rev.  Andrew  Fish  and  Mr.  Murdock 
spoke  upon  "Religious  Emphasis  for 
Present  Day  Problems. ' ' 

The  best  of  good  feeling  prevailed 
throughout  the  conference,  the  hospital- 
ity of  the  people  was  boundless  and  all 
left  impressed  with  the  beauty  and 
promise  of  Seattle  and  the  kindly  spirit 
of  its  people. 
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Installation  at  Victoria 

On  October  11th  with  fitting  services 
Ernest  J.  Bowden,  B.  D.,  was  ordained 
to  the  ministry  of  the  Unitarian  cliureh 
and  installed  as  minister  of  the  chnrch 
at  Victoria,  B.  C. 

The  minister  and  his  wife  and  Mr.  F. 
P.  Rand,  who  had  been  in  attendance 
at  the  North  Pacific  Conference  at 
Seattle,  as  delegates  from  Victoria,  re- 
turned by  the  steamer,  arriving  near 
midday,  bringing  with  them  quite  a  num- 
ber of  friends  who  had  been  in  atten- 
dance at  the  Seattle  Conference.  The 
day  was  beautiful  and  an  air  of  hospi- 
tality and  cordial  welcome  was  pleasur- 
ably  evident. 

At  1  p.  m.  an  afternoon  service  was 
held,  led  by  Dr.  Perkins.  Dr.  Eliot 
offered  a  prayer  and  all  joined  in  one 
of  Hosmer's  best  hymns.  Mr.  Bowden 
then  made  a  simple  statement  of  his 
religious  life.  He  called  it  "A  tortuous 
way  and  its  ending."  It  was  a  very 
straightforward  and  engaging  recital, 
and  as  some  one  remarked,  was  worthy 
a  place  in  the  Atlantic  ^Monthly,  as  a 
document  of  human  interest. 

It  was  followed  by  greetings  from 
ministers  and  friends,  an  informal  ex- 
pression of  good  will  and  best  wishes. 

At  5  :30  quite  a  large  company  gath- 
ered at  the  Dominion  Hotel  for  tea.  At 
its  conclusion  brief  testimonials  of 
congratulation  and  interest  were  of- 
f(^red  by  both  men  and  women — all  in  a 
pleasant  vein  and  showing  abundant 
good  feeling  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  church  and  cheerful  God 
speed  from  the  visitors. 

At  7 :45  the  formal  services  were 
held,  the  attractive  little  church  being 
comfortably  filled. 

The  opening  service  was  led  bv  Rev. 
Andrew  Fish.  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr., 
gave  a  mast  impressive  Charge  to  the 
Minister,  while  Rev.  Dr.  Perkins  hap- 
pily gave  the  Charge  to  the  People. 
^Ir.  ]\Iurdock  briefiy  but  heartily  ex- 
tended the  Right   Hand   of  Fellowship. 

The  Ordination  Sermon  ])y  Rev.  An- 
drew Pish  Avas  excellent.  He  treated  of 
"The  Function  of  the  Church,"  and 
was  listened  to  with  flattering  attention. 

On  every  hand  was  evidence  of  good 
feelmg  and  good  courage. 


^frmon  lExtrart 

Loyalty  to  the  Highest 

Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb,  Stockton. 

"The  loyal  heart  is  the  door  to  the 
spiritual  world.  AVhen  you  are  loyal  to 
your  highest  and  best  you  are  not  far 
from  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  Jesus  is 
authority  for  this  interpretation  of 
life. 

' '  Love  of  loyalty  is  an  opportune  theme 
and  in  these  troubled  days  it  bears 
repetition  again  and  again.  In  sorrow 
and  distress  we  lift  lame  hands  to  God, 
for  the  bottom  of  civilization  seems  to 
have  fallen  out.  Not  for  the  want  of 
better  systems  has  this  come  about  but 
for  the  want  of  better  men. 

"Not  systems  but  loyal  men  are 
needed  today.  No  high  endeavor  and 
no  spiritual  life  is  possible  without 
man's  loj^al  desires  for  them. 

"The  purest  diamond  has  its  counter- 
fiet.  So  also  loyalty.  These  trj-ing 
hours  call  for  no  pragmatic,  fair-weath- 
er loyalty.  Thieves  show  a  type  of  loy- 
alty that  shames  the  Christian  believer. 
Vile  knaves  often  tell  truth  and  shame 
the  devil,  when  alas,  God's  elect — like 
Peter,  know  the  truth  and  tell  it  not 
and  make  angels  despair. 

"Take  your  average  moral  man  who 
is  too  good  for  religion : — their  number 
is  legion.  They  have  their  two  or  three 
loyalties.  They  pay  their  bills,  care  for 
their  families,  and  love  their  friends. 
A  well-known  figure  of  Je.sus  puts  them 
to  rout.  'Man  does  not  live  by  bread 
alone. ' 

"You  can  no  more  be  loyal  to  democ- 
racy than  to  a  mummy  if  you  have  no 
convictions  about  the  highest  good. 
What  is  democracy  about  which  we  hear 
so  nnich  about  today.  Is  it  not  a  con- 
fidence lodged  deep  withi  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women,  that  there  is  a  highest 
good  of  freedom  and  equality,  as  real 
as  my  hand  before  me? 

"A  life  of  loyalty  is  the  great  ad- 
venture. When  it  is  as  broad  as  love 
and  as  deep  as  God  you  can  endure. 
The  rare  love  of  loyalty  shall  set  you 
free.  God  holds  yoiu-  hand.  And  with 
the  ancient  poet  3'ou  may  truly  say: 

"  '  I  shall  not  repent 

That  I  gave  my  life  with  whole  intent.'  "■ 
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3n  iipmortam 

J.  Conklin  Brown 

By    the    death    of    I\Ir.    Brown    this 
church  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss.     In 
a  multitude  of  ways  Mr.  Brown  has  ren- 
dered loyal  service  and  the  monuments 
of  his  courage  and  faith  are  all  about  us. 
To  him  more  than  to  any  other  man  must 
we   attribute  the  successfvil   prosecution 
of  the  plan  to  provide  the  church  with 
an   auxiliary  hall,   and  the  beauty   and 
utility  of  Unity  Hall  are  a  tribute  to 
his  judgment  and  good  taste.     But  ^Nlr. 
Brown  has  left  to  the  church  more  than 
a  finished  material  product;  he  has  left 
us  a  spiritual  heritage  which  will  grow 
in  value.     His  fine  example  of  practical 
piety,  that  all  too  rare  combination  of 
deep    feeling    and    earnest    appreciation 
of  spiritual  issues  with  sound   common 
sense,    will    be    henceforth    one    of    the 
stored-up  treasures  of  this  church.     ]\Ir. 
Brown's    comparative    leisure    since    he 
came   to   Berkeley   may    have    made    it 
easier  for  him  to  give  of  his  time  freely 
to  the  service  of  the  church  but  we  do 
not  see  leisure  concentrated  to  any  high 
purpose  unless  there  is  enthusiasm  for 
the   cause   itself,    and   those    who   have 
the  welfare  of  this  church  at  heart  are 
grateful  as  much  for  IMr.  Brown's  en- 
thusiasm  and  perseverance   as   for   the 
actual  labor  which  he  so  ungrudgingly 
undertook  in  its  behalf.     If  I  have  men- 
tioned this  church  more  than  once  it  is 
because  it  was  very  dear  to  JNIr.  Brown 
and  never  had  a  more  devoted   officer 
than  he  has  been.     But  his  was  a  heart 
open  to  the  appeal  of  every  good  cause ; 
philanthropy,     quiet    and    unassuming, 
was   one   of  the   natural   expressions   of 
his  religious  convictions.     He  gave  lib- 
erally  but   wisely,    and    always,    if   the 
cause    seemed    to    demand    it,    he    gave 
himself    with    all    else    that    he    gave. 
From    1911    till    his    death    Mr.    Brown 
was  treasurer  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Con- 
ference of  our  Churches  and  only  last 
year  he  resigned  from  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Unitarian  Headquarters  Commit- 
tee.    During    the  Exposition    year    he 
gave  most  valuable  help   in   connection 
with  the  headquarters  established  in  the 
Palace  of  Education.     Since  he  resigned 
from  our  Board  of  Trustees  last  Jan- 


uary he  has  looked  eagerly  for  signs 
that  younger  men  would  come  forward 
in  the  service  of  the  causes  so  near  his 
heart  and  of  all  tributes  to  his  memory 
that  could  be  made  none  would  be  more 
fitting  that  a  resolve  on  our  part  to 
carry  on  without  interruption  the  work 
he  had  laid  down.— fl".  E.  B.  S. 

The  estimation  in  which  Mr.  Brown 
was  held  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lived  may  be  inferred  from  the  notice 
of  his  death  in  the  Berkeley  Daily 
Gazette  of  September  24th: 

"J.  Conklin  Bro\Mi,  a  well-known 
resident  of  this  city,  died  yesterday 
morning  at  his  home,  2553  Benvenue 
avenue,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks.  IMr.  Brown  was  born  in  Rhine- 
beck,  N.  Y.,  in  1842.  His  early  years 
were  spent  upon  his  father's  farm. 
Later  he  attended  a  business  college 
in  Poughkeepsie  and  afterward  was  en- 
gaged for  a  brief  period  in  business 
in  New  York  City.  Following  the 
Civil  War  he  and  his  father  moved  to 
Georgia,  where  they  bought  and  for 
some  time  carried  on  a  large  cotton 
plantation  near  Greensboro.  This  move 
fixed  Mr.  Bro%ATi's  residence  in  that 
locality  for  the  next  thirty  j^ears, 
where  he  held  different  business  posi- 
tions and  became  well  and  favorably 
known  throughout  the  conununity.  In 
1876  he  was  married  to  Miss  Alida 
Warner,  daughter  of  Judge  and  Mrs. 
Horatio  Warner  of  Rochester,  N.  Y., 
a  prominent  family  in  that  city. 

"Mr.  Brown  and  family  came  to 
Berkeley  in  the  autumn  of  1899,  at- 
tracted by  the  climate,  the  cit)^  en- 
vironment, and  by  the  advantages  af- 
forded by  the  university  in  the  educa- 
tion of  his  son.  During  these  eighteen 
years  of  residence  he  has  proved  him- 
self a  public-spirited  citizen,  thought- 
ful for  all  that  makes  for  the  higher 
welfare  of  the  community.  He  Avas  a 
man  of  clear  mind  and  warm  heart, 
and  endeared  himself  to  all  who  came 
to  know  him,  and  in  proportion  as  they 
knew  him,  by  his  genial  personality, 
his  frank  disposition,  and  his  active 
sympathy  in  response  to  human  suffer- 
ing and  need.  In  religious  affiliation 
he    was    a    member    of    the    Unitarian 
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church,  wherein  he  has  held  important 
offices,  as  well  as  in  the  Pacific  Coast 
Conference  of  that  communion. 

"]\Ir.  Brown  is  survived  by  his 
widow  and  son,  Prof.  Warner  Brown, 
of  the  department  of  psychology  in 
the  State  University.  Two  grandchil- 
dren also  bear  his  name." 


BtUtUh 


The  Souls  of  Soldiers 

During  the  Civil  AVar,  Robert  Coll- 
yer  was  on  his  way  to  the  battlefield 
with  a  number  of  volunteers  to  work 
among  the  wounded  and  the  dying  sol- 
diers. In  his  company  was  Dr.  INIoody, 
of  Sankey  and  ]\Ioody  fame.  At  a 
meeting  they  held  on  the  way,  ]\Ioody 
gave  an  address,  of  which  the  burden 
was  that  "they  were  going  to  the  bat- 
tlefield to  save  souls,  or  those  men 
would  die  in  their  sins."  He  did  not 
say  they  would  go  to  hell,  but  this  was 
the  clear  inference  if  they  died  uncon- 
verted. When  ]\Ioody  sat  down,  Collyer 
rose  and  said,  "Brother  Moody  is  mis- 
taken ;  we  are  not  going  there  to  save 
the  souls  of  our  soldiers,  but  to  save 
their  lives,  and  leave  their  souls  in  the 
hands  of  God!"  Another  minister 
rose  and  told  the  company  that  the 
Unitarians  always  started  at  the 
wrong  end,  and  he  added :  ' '  We  m  ust 
do  the  one  thing,  and  not  leave  the 
other  undone — warn  the  sinner,  pray 
with  him,  and  -point  him  to  the  thief 
on  the  cross!"  Collyer  rose  again  in 
an  instant  and  said:  "IMy  friends,  we 
know  what  these  men  have  done,  no 
matter  who  or  what  they  are.  They 
left  their  homes  for  camp  and  the  bat- 
tle, while  we  stayed  behind  in  our  city. 
They  endure  hardness  like  good  sol- 
diers, while  we  are  lodged  safely.  They 
have  fought  and  fallen  for  the  flag  of 
the  Union  and  all  the  flag  stands  for, 
while  here  we  are  safe  and  sound. 
I  will  say  for  myself  that  I  should  be 
ashamed  all  my  life  if  I  should  point 
to  the  thief  on  the  Cross  in  speaking 
of  those  men,  or  to  any  other  thief  the 
world  has  ever  heard  of ! " 

Let  us  be  reminded,  however,  tliat  sol- 
diers have  souls  as  well  as  bodies,  and 
both  are  to  be  respected. 


Thirst    For   God. 
All  else  for  use,  one  only  for  desire; 
Thanksgiving  for  the  good,  but  thirst  for  Thee: 
Up  from  the  best,  whereof  no  man  need  tire, 

Impel  Thou  me! 
Delight  is  menace  if  Thou  brood  not  by, 
Power  a  quicksand,  Fame  a  gathering  jeer. 
Oft  as  the  morn  (though  none  of  earth  deny 

That  these  are  dear), 
Wash  me  of  them,  that  I  may  be  renewed, 
And  wander  free  amid  my  freeborn  joys : 
Oh,  close  my  hand  upon  beatitude, 

Not  on  her  toys! 

— Louise  Imogen  Guiney. 


The  thoughts  and  feelings  that  we 
shrink  from  uttering  to  man  are  al- 
ready known  to  God.  We  long  to  utter 
them,  we  long  for  sympathy  and  help : 
we  find  it  looking  above.  Thus  it  is 
that  all  which  is  most  sacred  in  regret 
or  hope  or  moral  purpose  carries  the 
thoughts  upward,  and  that  which  sep- 
arates us  from  man  unites  us  to  God. — 
Ephraim  Peahody. 

If  Shakespeare  was  the  high  priest  of 
human  nature,  Christ  was  the  high 
priest  of  the  divine  nature,  speaking  as 
one  that  has  come  out  from  God  and 
has  nothing  to  borrow  from  the  world. 
It  is  not  to  be  detected  by  any  sign 
that  the  human  sphei-e  in  which  he 
moved  imparted  anything  to  him.  His 
teachings  are  just  as  full  of  divine  na- 
ture as  Shakespeare  of  human.  Dr. 
Bushncll. 


The  most  valuable  asset  of  the  Uni- 
tarian body  is  its  confidence  of  being 
on  the  right  road.  Its  opponents  have 
thrown  all  sorts  of  contempt  ujion  Uni- 
tarianism,  have  ridiculed  its  supposed 
numerical  weakness  and  prophesied  its 
extinction  a  thousand  times;  antl  then 
they  have  meekly  adopted  the  positions 
that  Unitarianism  had  safely  secured 
long  before,  and  loudly  claimed  them- 
selves the  discoverers  of  those  positions. 
Yet  all  the  time  Unitarianism  keeps 
moving  up  the  highway  of  religious 
progress,  gathering  strengtli  and  recog- 
nition as  it  proceeds  and  sending  out 
an  increasingly  effectivi'  influence  into 
the  very  churches  that  proclaim  its 
ruin. — The  CJirisfian   Life    (Loudon). 

Happiness  is  increased,  not  by  the  en- 
largement of  the  possessions,  but  of  the 
heart. — Kuskin. 
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Parifir  Inttartan  ^rlinnl  for  tl^t  MxnxBtv^ 

' '  Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare ' ' 

President    -    -    -    Eabl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  this   one   occasion.      On   the   way   down 

Secretary  to  Faculty  -   Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  -q^    J^Iorgan  's   good   angel   gave   him   a 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  suggestioii  which  later  became  the  main 

Frank   E.    Kennell President  feature   of  the   evening — those  who   are 

Harry  Wilhelm Secretary  acquainted    with    Dr.     Morgan's    good 

COMING  events  augel  know  how  seldom  it  fails  him  or 

(Open  to  Friends  of  the  School)  US   in   an    emergency.      The   suggestion 

Chapel  4  P.  M.  was  that  each  one  of  us  make  a  frag- 

November    6 Dr-  Hosmer  ment  of  a  great  confession  and  tell  just 

November  13 Mr.  Speight  ^yj^y  j^g  qp  gj-^g  game  to  Berkeley.      So, 

November  20 ^^^'T^^^f^^,  sitting  around  our  historic  fireside,  we 

November  27 Mr.  Kennell  j        u-^     ^  ^.i,     i  •  +            *                     ^ 

heard  a  bit  of  the  history  of  every  one 

We  have  been  very  happy  in  wel-  present,  from  the  most  reverend  pro- 
coming  to  the  school  our  new  in-  fessor  to  the  most  humble  Freshman, 
structor,  the  Reverend  Charles  Frank  and  I  think  we  gained  an  understand- 
Russell,  and  Mrs.  Russel,  who  arrived  ing  and  appreciation  of  one  another 
in  Berkeley  on  October  8th.  Mr.  Rus-  which  we  had  not  possessed  before, 
sell  was  for  thirty-three  years  the  min-  These  informal  gatherings  of  faculty 
ister  of  the  First  Parish,  Unitarian  and  students  are  becoming  more  and 
church,  of  Weston,  Mass.  He  has  now  more  frequent.  They  are  so  pleasant 
retired  from  his  parish  and  will  de-  that  after  every  one  of  them  we  want 
vote  his  time  to  teaching  us  in  the  de-  to  have  another.  Besides,  we  have  dis- 
partments  of  Homiletics  and  Pastoral  covered  how  attractive,  by  dint  of  a 
Theology.  We  have  been  looking  for-  little  ingenuity,  we  can  make  our  class 
ward  for  a  long  time  to  the  coming  of  room  look,  and  we  are  fond  of  exhibit- 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Russell  and  we  are  more  ing  our  skill. 

than  glad  that  they  have  joined  us  at  Mr.*  Frederick  Page  Cutting,  one  of 
last.  It  is  not  only  a  great  advantage  the  vice-presidents  of  our  Board  of 
but  a  great  pleasure  to  us  to  have  them  Trustees  and  the  son  of  one  of  the 
here.  AVe  hope  they  will  be  very  hap-  founders  of  our  school,  has  recently 
py  wdth  us  and'  that  they  will  not  be  presented  us  with  a  fine  oil  painting 
disappointed  in  their  expectations  of  "The  Chapel  of  the  Kings,  Westmin- 
Berkeley  and  of  California.  So  far  ster  Abbey,"  by  David  Neal.  The 
they  have  been  impressed  principally  painting  represents  an  interior  view  of 
by  the  beauty  of  our  flowers  and  the  the  chapel,  which  is  of  the  French 
amount  of  fog,  although  they  are  good  Gothic  t.ype.  The  execution  is  mas- 
enough  to  say  that  as  they  have  a  terly,  especially  as  regards  exquisite- 
summer  home  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  ness  of  detail  and  beauty  of  light  and 
they  have  had  so  much  experience  of  shadow.  The  size  of  the  picture,  in- 
the  latter  that  even  Berkeley  is  an  eluding  the  frame,  is  six  feet  six  inches 
improvement.  However,  we  hope  to  in  width  and  eight  feet  in  height.  The 
prove  to  them  that  we  can  have  sun-  painter,  David  Neal,  is  an  American, 
shine  too.  Mr.  and  INIrs.  Russell  are  He  was  born  at  Lowell,  ]\Iassaehusetts, 
living  for  the  time  being  at  Cloyne  in  1838.  He  studied  at  the  Royal 
Court,  Le  Roy  and  Ridge  Road.  Academy,     ]\Iunich,     and    his    picture, 

On  Friday  evening,  October  12th,  "The  First  Meeting  of  ]\Iary  Stuart 
we  met  in  our  class  room  for  an  in-  and  Rizzio,"  won  for  him  the  great 
formal  reception  in  honor  of  IMr.  and  medal  of  the  Royal  Bavarian  Academy 
Mrs.  Russell.  Only  the  immediate  of  Art.  Besides  portraits,  his  can- 
members  of  the  school,  faculty  and  stu-  vasses  include  "James  Watt,"  and 
dents,  with  their  families,  were  present,  "Cromwell  Visiting  Milton."  We  are 
as  we  were  selfish  enough  to  want  to  certainly  very  happy  to  be  the  owner 
keep   our  new  friends  to  ourselves  for  of  so  splendid   a   work  of  art,   and   it 
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makes  us  wish  all  the  more  for  a  new 
building  and  a  suitable  place  in  wheh 
to  display  it. 

News  has  reached  us  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  Mr.  Edgar  iMaxwell  Burke  as 
minister  of  the  First  Unitarian  chuch 
of  Salem,  Oregon.  iMr.  Burke  was  one 
of  our  graduates  of  hist  ]May.  During 
his  last  year  in  the  school  he  was  the 
president  of  the  student  body  and  he 
and  j\Irs.  Burke  were  always  the  soul 
and  center  of  student  activitias.  AVe 
who  know  them  so  well  feel  sure  that 
they  will  make  a  good  success  of  their 
new  undertaking,  and  we  wish  them  all 
possible   happiness. 


The  more  a  man  thrills  with  the  rap- 
ture of  A\orship,  the  more  likely  is  he 
to  thrill  with  human  sympathy.  God 
has  done  so  much  for  him,  is  there  not 
something  he  can  do  for  God?  Yes;  he 
can  stretch  a  helping  hand  to  some  one 
who  is  bruised  or  broken,  and  whom 
God  would  help  straightway  if  he 
could  only  get  a  man  to  go  upon  his 
errand. — John  W.  Chadwick. 


International  Ilvmn.* 


O'er  continent  and  ocean, 

From  city,  field,  and  wood, 
Still  speak,  O  Lord,  thy  messengers 

Of  peace  and  brotherhood. 
In  Athens  and  Benares, 

In  Kome  and  Galilee, 
They  fronted  kings  and  conquerers. 

And  taught  mankind  of  thee. 

II. 

We  hear,  0  Lord,  these  voices, 

And  hail  them  as  thine  own. 
They  speak  as  speak  the  seraphim 

Wiio  guard  thy  silent  throne — 
One  God,  the  heavenly  Father, 

One  King,  the  Lord  above. 
One  Kingdom  of  Humanity, 

One  holy  Law  of  love! 

IIL 

The  tribes  and  nations  falter 

In  rivalries  of  fear, 
The  fires  of  hate  to  ashes  turn, 

To  dust  the  sword  and  spear; 
The  word  alone  remaineth. 

That  word  we  speak  again, 
O'er  sea,  and  shore,  and  continent. 

To  all  the  sons  of  nuMi. 

— John  Hdi/ncs  Iloliiies, 


Taft  Oil  "We  Unitarians" 

Extract    from    Conference    Address. 

"We  Unitarians  are  a  church  because 
we  believe  in  the  promotion  of  religion 
as  essential  to  the  progress  of  the  world. 
We  believe  that  the  advance  of  the 
world  depends  largely  on  the  spiritual, 
moral,  mental,  and  physical  develop- 
ment of  the  individual,  and  that  with- 
out religion  the  spiritual  and  moral 
growth  of  the  individual  is  likely  to  be 
stunted.  We  call  ourselves  liberal 
Christians  because  we  do  not  insist 
upon  belief  in  rigid  creed  of  theology 
as  a  condition  precedent  to  membership 
in  our  body.  Our  creed  is  a  belief  in 
God  as  the  Author  and  Father  of  all, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man.  all  as  em- 
bodied in  the  commandment  which 
Jesus  gave — to  love  God  with  all  one's 
mind  and  soul  and  heart  and  to  love 
one's  neighbor  as  one's  self.  We  are 
Christians  in  that  we  follow  the  teach- 
ings of  Christ.  We  find  ourselves  un- 
able to  accept  the  view  that  Chi.st  was 
di^'ine  in  any  other  sense  than  a  man 
inspired  with  the  highest  religious 
spirit  is  divine;  but  we  think  that  the 
example  of  the  life  of  Jesus  and  the 
effect  of  his  teaching  make  for  the  ele- 
vation of  men  as  effectivel}^  in  this  view 
of  his  nature  as  if  we  accepted  that  of 
most  orthodox  churches.  We  Tnita- 
rian.s  are  not  engaged  in  a  projiaganda 
to  dissuade  those  who  accept  the  literal 
accuracy  of  the  Scriptures  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  the  orthodox  churches.  We 
merely  say  that  for  ourselves  we  accept 
Jesus  as  our  leader  and  teacher  and  ex- 
ample ;  that  we  insist  on  religion  as  es- 
sential to  Christian  life  and  progress; 
that  we  offer  our  church  as  a  refuge  for 
those  unable  to  accept  the  more  rigid 
creed  of  the  older  cliurclu>s  as  one  in 
which  we  believe  that  the  spirit  of  true 
religion  can  be  reconciled  with  what  we 
regard  as  a  reasonable  and  accurate  in- 
terpretation of  the  liible." 


ITcMven  is  never  deaf  bu 
heart   is  dumb. — Quarlrs. 


whi'ii  man  's 


*Written  for  the  Montreal  Conference. 


Some  neglect  tlie  gift  that  is  in  Ihem 
because  they  are  so  busy  in  h)oking 
after  the  gift  that  is  in  somcbmly  else. 
— ('.  //.  Spuiyroii. 
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THE  STORY  OF  JESUS.  Eev.  Florence 
Buck.     The   Beacon  Press,   Boston;    $1.00. 

The  greatest  need  in  the  course  of  study  of 
our  Sunday  Schools  has  at  last  been  realized  in 
this  life  of  Jesus  by  Miss  Buck.  The  first  test 
of  the  worth  of  any  Sunday  School  publication 
is  whether  it  is  a  practical  textbook.  It  is 
better  to  be  without  manuals  and  textbooks  for 
our  teachers  and  pupils,  if  they  are  only  sim- 
plified lectures  or  addresses  that  have  pre- 
viously been  used  in  the  class  room  of  some 
theological  seminary  or  in  the  pulpit  of  a 
church. 

This  manual  with  a  note  book  for  the  pupils 
are  models  of  what  our  Sunday  School  helps 
should  be.  The  lessons  have  been  worked  out 
for  boys  and  girls  of  thirteen  years,  but  with 
slight  adaptation  may  be  used  for  pupils  of 
adolescent  age. 

There  is  a  touch  of  genius  in  the  author's 
treatment  of  the  miraculous  and  legendary 
events  associated  with  the  life  of  Jesus.  The 
problems  found  in  the  Gospels  are  squarely 
faced,  because  boys  and  girls  of  that  age  de- 
mand to  know  the  truth.  There  is  nothing  of 
the  cold,  intellectualistic  treatment  of  the  sub- 
ject, that  may  be  found  in  some  books.  Jesus 
is  portrayed  as  a  great  poet,  teacher,  and  nov- 
elist who  interpreted  all  of  life  in  terms  of  the 
ideal. 

These  lessons  are  arranged  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  ' '  The  Gospel  of  Jesus ' '  by 
Professor  Clayton  E.  Bowen,  which  consists  of 
selections  from  the  synoptic  Gospels  that  form 
a  connective  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus. 
The  Pupils 's  Note  Book  appeals  in  many  ways 
to  the  imagination  of  the  student,  arouses  his 
interest  in  the  subject,  and  makes  of  the  life 
of  Jesus  a  fascinating  study. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  books  that  are 
yet  to  be  published  in  the  new  Beacon  Course  in 
Eeligious  Education  will  attain  the  high  stand- 
ard of  excellence  of  Miss  Buck 's  work.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  the  best  textbook  on  the  life  of 
Jesus  for  adolescents  that  has  ever  been  pub- 
lished. It  ought  to  be  placed  at  oncQ  in  the 
course  of  study  of  all  of  our  Sunday  Schools. 


It  has  been  my  lot  to  kneel  at  the 
death-bed  of  many  Christians.  I  never 
knelt  by  one  on  which  the  light  from 
Heaven  shone  quite  so  clear  as  it  did  on 
the  poor  cots  of  some  soldiers  who  could 
not  tell  me  much  about  their  faith,  but 
could  tell  me  all  I  wanted  to  know 
about  their  duty.  Dear,  tender,  beau- 
tiful souls,  speaking  of  the  wife  and 
children  with  their  last  breath,  and  of 
their  hope  that  the  country  for  which 
they  died  would  not  forget  them,  and 
then  leaving  all  the  rest  to  God. — Rob- 
ert Collycr. 


Eugene. — Rev.  Andrew  Fish  an- 
nounces an  interesting  list  of  sermon 
topics  in  connection  with  the  Four 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Refor- 
mation. October  21st  "AVycliffe,  the 
Herald  of  the  Dawn ; ' '  28th, '' '  Russ,  the 
Bohemian  Martyr;"  November  4th, 
•'  *  Luther,  the  Great  Reformer ; ' '  11th, 
"Calvin,  the  Great  Theologian."  Em- 
phasis will  be  laid  on  the  religious 
principles  involved  in  the  Protestant 
Reformation  and  their  application  to 
our  own  time.  Dr.  H.  D.  Sheldon  and 
Prof.  A.  V.  French  of  the  Oregon  Uni- 
versity Education  Department  are  con- 
ducting a  series  of  lessons  on  commu- 
nity problems,  taking  up  the  problem 
of  "Poverty,"  the  problem  of  the 
"Hobo,"  vocational  questions,  health, 
defectives  and  delinquents. 


Long  Beach. — Rev.  D.  ]\I.  Kirkpat- 
rick  preached  on  the  first  Sunday  in 
October.  During  the  rest  of  the  month 
the  pulpit  was  filled  by  Rev.  H.  N. 
Pfeiffer.  At  the  conclusion  of  his  second 
service  he  was  called  to  the  pastorate, 
and  it  is  hoped  he  may  accept  perma- 
nent charge  of  the  church.  The  hour 
of  service  has  been  changed  from  even- 
ing to  morning. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  Mrs.  Peter 
Hansen  was  hostess  to  a  large  ntimber 
of  the  members  of  the  church.  A  good 
part  of  the  evening  was  spent  in  plan- 
ning for  the  future  of  the  church. 
Good  courage  prevails  and  a  strong 
feeling  of  loyalty  to  both  church  and 
countrv. 


Los  Angeles. — The  Sundaj'-  School 
rejoices  that  Mr.  E.  ]\L  Williams,  an 
able,  energetic  man,  has  taken  charge. 
Even  the  children  realize  that  much 
as  ]\lrs.  Hodgin  has  done  for  the  school, 
and  greatly  as  they  all  love  her,  still 
it  is  not  fair  to  expect  her  to  do  the 
many  things  that  naturally  fall  to  her 
as  the  minister's  wife,  God  be  thanked, 
and  to  carry  the  Sunday  School  on  her 
shoulders  as  well. 

If  Dr.  Watts'  little  biisy  bee  were 
to  wing  his  way  over  our  country, 
stopping   at   women's   meetings   on   the 
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way,  he  would  gain  many  points  on 
efficiency  which  had  never  occurred  to 
him.  Onr  Alliance  women,  for  ex- 
ample, meet  for  an  all-day  working  bee 
once  a  week.  There  is  a  twenty  cent 
luncheon,  but  that,  good  as  it  is,  is  not 
the  attraction  to  the  large  number 
coming  regularly.  The  Alliance  seeks 
a  membership  of  one  hundred.  Be- 
sides the  Red  Cross  work  there  are 
preparations  for  the  annual  sale,  a 
Hallowe'en  Party  and  other  events. 

Social  Service  elaas  still  obtains  in- 
teresting speakers  who  present  valuable 
facts  and  theories.  "The  Progress  and 
Prospects  of  Aviation  as  a  Commercial 
and  Military  Factor,"  showed  that  the 
vision  so  recently  dim  and  almost  un- 
thinkable is  now  becoming  manifest  in 
winged  steel.  "What  the  State  and 
]\Iunicipality  are  Doing  for  the  Un- 
employed," showed  another  wonderful 
vision  resting  on  a  solid  base  of  things 
already  done. 

From  our  little  band  eighteen  of  our 
splendid  youth  are  already  gone  to 
the  war  or  waiting  summons.  The  pity 
of  it!  The  pity  of  it!  But  we  are 
glad  that  our  group  are  of  America's 
best,  clean  and  fine. 

The  Billy  Sunday  movement  here, 
widely  plann(Hl  and  hysterically  gal- 
vanized, is  not  a  wcnderful  success. 
Its  leaders  admit  less  converts  than  in 
other  cities,  and  this  in  spite  of  heavily 
padded  ranks  of  trail  hitters.  Possi- 
bly the  war  interest  accounts  for  part 
of  this  inertia,  but  let  us  hope  also  that 
the  old  ord(T  chan.Teth  and  a  new  and 
sweet  religion  is  taking  the  place  of  the 
old.   nuisty   theology. 

Our  Sunday  morning  services  and 
the  mid-wei'k  meetings  are  calling  to- 
gether many  who  did  not  know  they 
were  liberals,  or  why  tliey  sbould  be 
liberals.  Tlie  titles  of  this  month's 
sermons  sliow  tbe  line  followed.  "The 
Mediaeval  God  and  the  God  of  the 
iModern  ]\Ian."  "Prayer,"  "Making 
Friends  with  the  Devil,""  "What  Think 
Ye  of  Christ?" 

In  the  sermon  on  "Prayer,"  Rev. 
IMr.    Ilodgin    said    in    part: 

"There  is  a  permanent  and  change- 
less (dement  in  ]n-ayer  that  pervaded 
the  first   rude   incantations  of   the   sav- 


age and  that  will  doubtless  persist  to 
the  end  of  time.  Every  being  that  has 
attained  self-consciou.sness ;  that  is,  that 
has  become  human,  feels  that  he  is  not 
sufficient  to  himself.  He  feels  there  is 
some  power  beyond  himself  on  which 
he  is  dependent.  To  know  more  of 
this  power  and  to  bring  himself  into 
closer  relationship  with  it,  he  feels  is  a 
necessity.  The  form  of  expression  is 
the  measure  of  refinement  to  which  the 
man  has  attained.  The  disgusting 
rites  of  the  savage,  the  great  composi- 
tion of  a  musician,  the  statute  of  the 
sculptor,  the  painting  of  the  artist,  the 
cathedral  of  the  architect.  The  great 
'In  iNIemoriam'  and  'The  Eternal 
Goodness, '  —  all  these  are  prayers. 
They  express  the  longing  and  aspira- 
tion of  the  human  soul.  With  many 
today  the  intellectual  horizon  has  ex- 
panded more  rapidly  than  the  theolog- 
ical outlook.  God  is  not  an  external, 
absentee  sovereign.  He  is  the  soul  of 
our  souls,  the  moving  and  guiding 
principle  of  action  in  ourselves.  Prayer 
is  the  soul's  flight  upward.  It  is  feel- 
ing transformed  into  spiritual  power. 
It  is  not  -words  but  an  attitude  of  soul 
that  issues  in  potential  life.  'Not  every 
one  that  sayeth  unto  me,  Lord,  Lord, 
shall  enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven, 
but  he  that  doetli  the  will  of  the 
Father  in  heaven.' 

"  'He  prayeth  best   who  loveth   best 

All  things  both  great  and  small, 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us 

He  loves  and  speaks  in  all.'  " 


Oakland. — To  celebrate  the  Four 
Hundredth  Anniversary  of  the  Pro- 
testant Reformation  four  very  interest- 
ing and  instructive  sermons  were  given 
during  October  l)y  tlie  minister,  the 
Rev.  Wm.  Day  Simonds.  "How  the 
16th  Century  saw  Religion  and  Life 
Reformed."  being  the  compi'ehensive 
general  title. 

The  Pulpit  Calendar  was  as  follows: 

Oeotber  7th. — The  World  as  made 
by  Ilildebrand. 

October  14. — Suffering  and  Heroism 
of  the  First  Protestants. 

October  21st.— Willi  :\Iartin  Lutlier 
at  Wittenberg. 

October  2Sth.— From  Calvin  to  the 
Century  of  Darwin — and  After. 
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Miss  Louise  Palmer  very  kindly  re- 
ported these  sermons,  which  it  is  ear- 
nestly hoped  will  later  be  published  in 
pamphlet  form. 

The  Luther  Session  of  the  Sunday 
School  on  October  21st  was  well  at- 
tended. 

The  Unity  Club,  which  has  been  in 
existence  for  thirty  years,  and  is  prob- 
ably' the  oldest  literary  club  on  the 
Pacific  Coast,  held  its  first  meeting  this 
season  on  AVednesday,  October  10th, 
when  the  main  item  of  the  evening  was 
an  illustrated  lecture  by  the  minister, 
"An  Evening  with  Great  Men."  Mr. 
Simonds  also  gave  a  reading,  "Tangled 
English;"  Miss  Hazel  Wood  pleased 
the  audience  with  pianoforte  solos,  and 
Mrs.  J.  M.  Macgregor  (who  has  been 
our  church  soloist  for  nearly  three 
years)  favored  us  with  songs.  The 
Unity  Club  meets  every  two  weeks  dur- 
ing the  fall  and  winter  months. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  met  as  usual 
on  Monday  afternoon,  October  8th,  and 
at  three  o'clock  the  minister  very  ably 
reviewed  the  "Journal  of  Leo  Tolstoi," 
and  Patience  Worth's  "A  Psychic 
Mystery,"  and  "The  Sorry  Tale." 

On  this  occasion  there  was  an  unusu- 
ally large  attendance. 


Palo  Alto. — The  Unitarian  Society 
of  Palo  Alto  has  begun  its  usual  Sun- 
day services.  The  church  looks  for- 
ward to  the  installation  of  its  new  min- 
ister, Rev.  Bradley  Oilman,  early  in 
November.  Mr.  Oilman  has  been  for  a 
number  of  years  pastor  of  the  Unita- 
rian church  at  Canton,  Mass.  He  is  an 
author  and  lecturer  of  note  and  the 
local  society  considers  itself  fortunate 
in  securing  him.  He  comes  to  Califor- 
nia partly  in  the  interests  of  his  wife's 
health.  Since  the  opening  of  the 
church  September  1  the  pulpit  has  been 
filled  by  Professor  George  Fullerton 
Evans  an  acting  instructor  in  English 
in  Stanford  University,  a  graduate  of 
Harvard  Divinity  School  and  an  or- 
dained minister  in  the  Unitarian 
church. 


and  a  series  of  bible  lessons  was  en- 
tered upon  that  promise  well.  The 
books  of  the  Old  Testament  are  studied 
in  five  groups :  law  books,  books  of 
prophesy,  books  of  poetry,  historical 
books  and  myth  stories.  The  New  Tes- 
tament is  divided  into  stories  about 
Jesus,  letters  to  church  from  followers 
of  Jesus,  and  myth  stories. 

We  have  a  special  trial  in  the  loss  of 
next  spring  crops  through  the  terrible 
heat  of  the  past  summer.  Some  of  our 
people  have  been  forced  to  move  away 
and  hard  times  are  expected,  but  we 
have  determined  to  keep  the  open  door 
and  to  do  all  we  can. 


Redlands. — On  the  first  Sunday  in 
October  our  congregation  was  unusually 
large.     A  church  school  was  organized 


San  Jose. — The  reassembling  of  our 
people  found  everyone  glad  to  be  once 
more  at  work.  The  Alliance  has  held 
two  well-attended  socials  at  homes  of 
members  and  given  a  dinner  at  the 
church.  Red  Cross  work  occupies  most 
of  the  members  here,  though  many  of 
our  active  members  are  doing  valiant 
work  in  various  charitable  enterprises. 
Our  leading  men  are  not  idle,  giving 
their  services  to  the  Draft  Board,  Lib- 
erty Loan  speeches  and  anti-saloon 
talks,  and  they  are  also  going  to  dem- 
onstrate (or  attempt  to)  their  superior 
ability  in  food  conservation  cooking  by 
serving  a  dinner  at  the  church  the 
latter  part  of  the  month.  Mr.  Allen  is 
leading  the  Emerson  class  and  recently 
gave  a  review  of  "God,  the  Invisible 
King."  Mr.  Shrout  seems  to  find  new 
and  inspiring  subjects  for  his  sermons, 
which  are  practical  as  well  as  philo- 
sophical. 

The  war  has  laid  its  hand  on  many 
homes,  and  over  a  dozen  of  our  young 
men  are  already  learning  the  arts  of 
Avar  and  giving  service  to  their  coun- 
try. A  most  beautiful  American  flag 
was  presented  to  the  church  by  our 
beloved  Col.  Hershey  and  appears  at  all 
services — a  constant  reminder  of  loy- 
alty and  patriotism. 

San  Francisco. — On  the  first  Sunday 
in  October  ]\Ir.  Dutton  not  having  re- 
turned from  the  Conference  at  IMontreal 
and  the  assignments  for  subsequent 
preaching,  the  pulpit  was  filled  by 
Rabbi  Martin  A.  ]\Iyer,  who  was  well 
liked.     On  the  14th  Mr.  Dutton  was  in 
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his  place  and  spoke  clearly  of  world 
conditions  and  what  he  felt  to  be  the 
true  attitude  for  those  who  have  faith 
and  would  do  their  part. 

On  the  21st  he  preached  with  true 
power  on  "The  Great  Adventure."  It 
was  stimulating  and  reassuring,  giving 
faith  in  fearless  following  of  the  ad- 
venture that  awaits  resolute  action,  the 
high  place  we  often  fail  to  accord.  Life 
is  an  adventure — of  faith  or  of  death. 
It  is  faith  that  consecrates  a  man's  life. 
Abraham  went  out  not  knowing  whence 
he  went,  but  God  knew.  Faith  is  the 
soul  of  all  romance — faith  in  the  Un- 
seen God  and  the  divine  mission  of 
each  one  of  us.  It  is  for  us  to  make 
the  great  adventure  with  infinite  faith 
in  God's  life  and  love.  Faith  in  the 
life  of  the  spirit  is  the  essential  ro- 
mance of  the  life  of  man.  God,  duty, 
home,  life,  death,  these  are  the  eternal 
things.  To  win  or  lose  these  is  the 
most  decisive  of  battles.  The  victory  is 
to  all  who  in  daily  life  follow  Christ. 
This  is  the  great  romance.  The  call  to 
each  one  of  us  is  to  go  forward  not 
knowing  whither  but  with  faith  in  God. 

On  the  28th  special  attention  was 
called  to  the  request  of  the  President 
that  all  join  in  prayer  and  a  large  con- 
gregation responded. 

On  October  1st  the  Channing  Auxil- 
iary was  addressed  by  Dr.  Henry 
Frank.  On  the  12th  an  informal  nuis- 
ical  and  social  evening  was   enjoyed. 

The  Society  for  Christian  AVork  w^as  ad- 
dressed on  the  afternoon  of  the  8th  by 
Miss  Katherine  D.  Burke,  who  spoke  on 
"The  Saving  of  the  Spirit  in  Educa- 
tion," and  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d 
by  Dr.  Lillien  J.  jMartin,  the  subject  of 
her  interesting  talk  being,  "lAIental 
Hygiene." 

The  Men's  Club  had  a  spirited  meet- 
ing and  an  enjoyable  dinner  on  Octo- 
ber 18th.  Mr.  Dutton  spoke  on  the 
things  which  had  most  impressed  him 
on  his  visit  to  the  Atlantic  Coast  and 
Montreal. 

The  Young  People's  Society  has  kej)t 
up  its  six  o'clock  meetings,  the  subject 
for  discussion  for  the  month  being 
"Russia."  On  November  2d  it  is  pro- 
posed to  hold  an  old-fashioned  church 
social  in  welcome  to  j\Ir.  Dutton. 


Sparks 

The  Bi.shop  of  London  at  a  friend's 
home  played  a  game  of  tennis  with  his 
bast's  son.  Between  games  he  remarked 
to  his  opponent:  "I  simply  can't  stand 
your  service  today."  "The»  we're 
quits, ' '  was  the  reply.  ' '  I  couldn  't 
stand  yours  yesterday!" 

The  new  minister  was  inspecting  a 
pawky  Scot's  farmers'  stock,  and 
paused  to  admire  a  donkey.  "Fine 
donkey,  that,  IMackenzie, "  said  the  min- 
ister. ' ' '  What  dae  ye  ca '  him  ? "  "  Mex- 
welton,  meenister, "  was  the  reply. 
"Wherefore  that,  mon?"  cried  the  vis- 
itor. "Because  his  brayas  are  bonny." 
came  the  answer. — The  Fraternal  Aid 
Union. 

The  headmaster  of  Eton  College, 
England,  contributes  to  the  Nineteenth 
Century  some  good  stories  illustrative 
of  "The  Humor  of  Boyhood."  Here 
is  an  example:  "Trace  the  growth  of 
the  power  of  Parliament  during  the 
time  of  the  Tudors. ' '  Answer :  "In 
the  reign  of  Elizabeth  the  Commons 
were  always  petitioning  the  Sovereign 
to  marry :  a  thing  they  would  not  have 
dreamt  of  doing  in  the  time  of  Henry 
the  Eighth." 

A  witty  Irishman,  James  E.  Fitz- 
gerald, was  repeatedly  interrupted  in  a 
political  speech  by  a  butcher,  the  pro- 
prietor of  a  large  sausage-making  plant. 
When  some  one  tried  to  remonstrate 
with  him,  he  retorted,  "If  I  had  this 
speaker  in  one  of  my  sausage  machines, 
I'd  soon  make  mincemeat  of  him." 
Then  ]\Ir.  Fitzgerald  quoted  from  the 
platform,  with  a  smile,  "Is  thy  servant 
a  dog  that  thou  shouldst  do  this  thing." 

Dr.  Scrivener,  an  accompli.shed  schol- 
ar, was  not  very  well  placed.  "]\Iy 
dear  Scrivener,"  said  a  visitor,  "I  hope 
you  have  a  good  curate  to  help  you  in 
tliis  heavy  charge."  "Oh,  the  curate 
has  the  foot-and-mouth  disease."  "The 
foot-and-mouth  disease — I  never  heard 
of  human  beings  catching  that!"  "That 
may  be,"  was  tlie  reply,  "but  my  col- 
league has  it  badly,  for  he  won't  visit 
and  he  can't  preach." — J.  S.  Flynn,  in 
CorniraJl   Forty   Year.'i  After. 
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Now,  God  be  thanked  Who  has  matched  us  with  His 
hour. 

And  caught  our  youth,  and  wakened  us  from  sleeping. 
With  hand  made  sure,  clear  eye,  and  sharpened  power, 

To  turn,  as  swimmers  mto  cleanness  leaping. 
Glad  from  a  world  grown  old  and  cold  and  weary. 

Leave  the  sick  hearts  that  honour  could  not  move. 
And  half-men,  and  their  dirty  songs  and  dreary, 

And  all  the  emptiness  of  love ! 

Oh!  we,  who  have  known  shame,  we  have  found  release 
there. 
Where  there's  no  ill,  no  grief,  but  sleep  has  mending. 
Naught  broken  save  this  body,  lost  but  breath; 
Nothing  to  shake  the  laughing  heart's  long  peace  there 
But  only  agony,  and  that  has  ending; 

And  the  worst  friend  and  enemy  is  but  Death. 
— Rupert  Brooke.  1914. 
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procedure  the  address  would  have  been 
referred  to  a  committee  and  come  up 
for  consideration  on  their  report,  at  a 
later  meeting.  But  normal  procedure 
is  too  much  to  expect  on  abnormal  oc- 
casions. The  feeling  was  too  intense 
for  bottling.  President  Taft  is  ordi- 
narily pre-eminently  good  natured,  but 
at  this  juncture  he  makes  no  apology 
for  being  partisan.  He  belongs  to  Mr. 
Holmes'  first  class  so  emphatically  that 
he  was  impatient  at  the  mention  of  any 
other  classes.  He  wanted  the  matter 
settled  at  once  and  relinquishing  the 
chair  moved  for  the  suspension  of  all 
rules  and  the  adoption  of  a  resolution 
in  support  of  the  two  governments  rep- 
resented, and  that  the  war  must  be 
carried  to  a  successful  issue  to  stamp 
out  militarism.  He  spoke  with  warmth, 
and  in  his  ardor  somewhat  unwarrant- 
ably reflected  on  the  report.  It  placed 
the  conference  in  a  very  trying  posi- 
tion. They  were  almost  unanimously 
in  sympathy  with  what  the  resolution 
stood  for,  but  they  did  not  wish  to 
censure  the  council  and  its  chairman. 
The  vote  being  insisted  upon  the  great 
majority  declined  to  vote  but  the  frac- 
tion who  felt  the  issue  having  been 
raised  must  be  met  was  so  large  that 
the  roll  call  showed  about  a  hundred 
to  one  in  favor  of  the  resolution. 

And  so  there  was  no  doubt  at  all  as 
to  how  the  body  stood  on  the  main 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  the 
rights  of  the  minority  were  treated 
with  respect.  The  r&sult  was  a  triumph 
of  the  Unitarian  spirit  of  tolerance  and 
inclusiveness.  Mr.  Holmes  preserved 
fne  self-control  and  came  through  re- 
taining high  respect  from  even  those 
who  totally  disagreed  with  his  personal 
views  on  pacificism. 


There  is  danger  in  both  suppression 
and  in  indulgence.  Therefore  considera- 
tion should  be  calm  and  careful.  The 
Nation  is  at  war  and  the  fact  cannot  be 
lost  sight  of.  It  must  necessarily  mod- 
ify our  action  as  to  free  speech.  In 
times  of  peace  we  wisely  allow  almost 
anything  in  the  way  of  criticism,  or  in 
support  of  all  sorts  of  vagaries.  Es- 
caping steam  bursts  no  boilers  and 
often  it  is  unwise  to  dignify  or  mag- 
nify the  attacks  of  extremists.  But  in 
war  nothing  can  be  countenanced  that 
gives  strength  to  the  enemy  or  weakens 
our  power  to  end  the  war  by  winning 
it.  Root  clearly  defined  the  difference 
between  discussing  what  we  ought  to  do 
before  we  acted  and  continuing  the  dis- 
cussion when  it  had  been  determined 
by  the  lawfully  constituted  authorities, 
representing  the  Nation.  We  are  in 
the  war,  and  as  Dr.  Jordan,  a  repre- 
sentative Pacifist  now  says,  the  only 
way  out  is  "Full  speed  ahead."  It  is 
wicked  to  do  or  say  anything  to  defeat 
or  hinder  our  purpose  to  withstand  a 
power  that  threatens  our  Nation's  life, 
and  seeks  to  place  might  above  right. 


It  is  not  easy  to  determine  the  right 
attitude  at  this  time  toward  free  speech. 


The  Pacifist  from  principle  deserves 
sympathy  but  if  he  would  retain  our 
respect  he  will  bow  his  head  to  the 
storm  and  hold  his  peace  until  the  time 
comes  when  some  question  is  of  issue 
that  calls  for  decision  and  demands  the 
expression  of  his  sentiments.  Then  he 
should  be  heard  and  if  his  counsels  pre- 
vail his  opponents  should  accept  the 
verdict  with  the  same  spirit  in  which 
he  is  now  called  upon  to  accept  those 
that  have  prevailed  today.  How  any 
man  whose  mind  is  not  badly  warped 
can  find  reason  to  doubt  that  the  aver- 
age American  citizen  does  not  stand 
back  of  President  Wilson  and  Congress 
is  beyond  comprehension,  and  to  claim 
that  money  interests  or  any  class  has 
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dictated  war  is  the  worst  of  disloyalty 
since  it  fans  the  flames  of  distrust  and 
hatred  that  threaten  civilization.  To 
belittle  high  motives  and  deeds  of  he- 
roic self-sacrifice  prompted  by  love  of 
country  and  devotion  to  the  right  as 
God  gives  us  to  see  the  right  is  a  pitiable 
exhibition  of  weakness  or  a  detestable 
exhibition  of  wickedness. 


On  the  other  hand  those  who  would 
be  true  patriots  should  concede  to  their 
opponents  what  they  claim  as  due  to 
them,  and  not  assign  low  motives  and 
lack  of  loyalty.  There  are  honest,  well- 
meaning  men  of  principle  who  are  un- 
able to  find  justification  for  support  of 
war  measures,  and  feel  that  it  is  not 
only  their  right  but  their  duty  to  be 
true  to  their  convictions.  They  suffer 
for  their  adherence  to  the  unpopular 
and  are  willing  to  be  martyrs.  It  is 
not  wise  to  allow  them  to  suffer  martyr- 
dom and  there  is  danger  of  arousing 
undue  sympathy  with  their  opinions  in 
severity  of  repression.  Free  speech 
may  be  abused  but  we  must  not  be  too 
ready  to  assume  that  it  will  be.  "When 
there  is  doubt  it  is  wise  to  give  any  cit- 
izen a  chance  to  use  free  speech  within 
the  bounds  of  reason.  It  may  be  hard 
to  draw  the  line,  but  when  opportunity 
for  just  criticism  is  denied  it  is  apt  to 
be  considered  either  an  admission  of 
weakness  or  an  exercise  of  tyrany. 


If  two  words  are  to  form  a  slogan 
which  liberals  will  accept  they  well  may 
be:  "Freedom  and  Faith."  These  two 
things  we  stand  for,  and  seem  more 
and  more  clearly  to  realize.  The  Free- 
dom is  absolute, — the  Faith  is  broaden- 
ing and  deepening,  but  its  full  appre- 
ciation and  appropriation  awaits  us. 
Its  basis  and  foundation  is  sound.  It 
rests  on  no  documents  nor  institutions 
but  "in   human  nature  and  the  intui- 


tions and  imitations  of  the  soul."  The 
faith  of  the  orthodox  theologian  is  lim- 
ited. It  is  predicated  on  a  revelation 
made  to  one  people  two  thousand  years 
ago,  recorded  in  one  book,  to  be  inter- 
preted in  one  way.  Outside  this  sacred 
enclosure  is  danger  and  death  of  the 
spirit.  This  to  us  is  unfaith,  timid  and 
suspicious.  We  find  God  revealed  in 
other  religions,  and  also  in  nature,  in 
history  and  in  the  heart  of  man.  "We 
dare  to  doubt  and  are  fearless  in  fol- 
lowing the  truth  wherever  it  may  lead, 
since  it  cannot  lead  us  where  God  is 
not.  "We  do  not  scorn  faith  in  Bibles 
and  churches  founded  on  them,  but 
would  broaden  and  strengthen  both  and 
make  faith  happy  and  free.  If  we  are 
true  to  our  best  spirit  Ave  will  allow 
this  deep,  unlimited  trust  to  dominate 
and  enfold  us. 

There  are  indications  that  the  era  of 
faith  is  at  hand.  We  may  find  encour- 
agement in  the  remarkable  growth  in 
number  of  earnest  adherents  to  Christ- 
ian Science.  Whatever  may  be  our  judg- 
ment as  to  the  straightness  of  their 
thinking  and  to  their  blinking  of  facts, 
the  movement  is  away  from  hard  mate- 
rialism even  if  physical  soundness,  and 
prosperity,  seem  to  be  the  end  sought 
rather  than  high  spiritual  surrender. 
]\lind  is  placed  above  matter,  and  faith 
tinged  with  delusion  is  far  better  than 
no  faith.  Its  hold  on  masses  of  peo- 
ple is  a  positive  gain,  and  the  restora- 
tion of  Bible  use  is  a  distinct  service. 

The  best  that  they  have  is  covered  by 
no  spiritual  copyright.  It  is  ours  if 
we  have  the  grace  to  use  it. 

Is  there  any  reason  why  we  should 
not  appropriate  every  thing  that  is  good 
and  true  that  any  church  or  people  be- 
lieves and  practices?  Our  tradition  is 
surely  inclusive.  Who  is  to  deny  us 
any  truth  that  has  been  established  by 
any  race,  by  any  leader,  by  any  relig- 
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ions  fellowship?  All  truth  is  of  God, 
and  as  we  are  his  all  that  is  from  him 
is  ours. 

We  all  need  either  more  freedom  or 
more  faith, — the  accent  to  be  placed 
differently  according  to  our  lack. 
Churches  bound  to  tradition  and  timid 
from  narrow  conceptions  should  seed 
freedom  and  faith.  Most  of  our  liberal 
churches  need  to  phrase  it  freedom  and 
faith,  or  freedom  and  faith.  Freedom, 
alone,  is  not  enough.  Freedom  has  a 
large  element  of  danger.  The  little 
child  cannot  safely  be  given  freedom 
unless  mother  love  is  strong  and  mother 
Mall  be  accepted.  Freedom  is  of  little 
value  except  to  lead  to  higher  life. 
Faith,  trust  in  God,  is  our  anchor  in 
times  of  stress,  our  inspiration,  prom- 
ise, and  source  of  strength,  our  assur- 
ance of  support  and  of  the  love  that 
passeth  luiderstanding. 

I  am, — a  soul,  may  I  be  free; 
Thou  art,  0  God,  I  .trust  in  Thee. 

"I  am ;   Thou  art :  ' ' — sufificient  creed 
For  hearts  that  soar  or  feet  that  bleed. 


This  number  of  the  Pacific  Unita- 
rian completes  its  twenty-sixth  year. 
It  is  a  peculiar  surprise  when  one  real- 
izes that  age  has  been  reached.  Usually 
one  is  unconscious  of  the  progress  of 
time  until  some  shock  breaks  through 
and  demonstrates  the  fact.  It  is  gen- 
erally a  gentle  shock — perhaps  occas- 
ioned by  some  kind-hearted  school  girl 
who  rises  to  offer  a  seat  in  a  street  car. 
To  the  instinctive  wonder  the  only 
imagined  answer  is  found  in  gray  hairs, 
but  there  is  no  room  for  sadness  if  any 
freshness  of  spirit  remains,  and  one 
who  would  hold  self  respect  cannot  com- 
plain or  grieve  at  physical  decline  both 
natural  and  merciful. 

But  with  a  publication  not  appealing 
to  popularity  through  anything  amus- 
ing or  entertaining  or  contributing  to 


dollar  gain  mortality  expectation  is  low. 
To  grow  is  more  than  difficult — to  live 
is  almost  impossible. 

There  are  exceptions.  Our  contempo- 
rary Christian  Register,  of  Boston,  can 
boast  of  96  years  of  honorable  life. 
Memory  recalls  the  periodic  visits  to  a' 
New  England  town  of  its  first  publish- 
er, David  Reed,  who  found  it  worth 
while  to  round  up  his  delinquent  sub- 
scribers in  person.  The  Register  has 
gone  steadily  on  and  at  the  last  meet- 
ing of  the  General  Conference  was 
taken  over  and  presumably  will  be 
strengthened  and  securely  sustained. 

The  Unitarian  Advance,  after  eight 
3'ears  of  well-sustained  life,  has  sus- 
pended publication  and  been  absorbed  in 
the  Christian  Register.  We  shall  miss 
its  well-edited  calls,  its  independence, 
its  earnest  call  to  go  forward.  We  trust 
its  spirit  may  not  be  lost  in  the  process 
of  absorption,  but  add  luster  to  the 
broadly  representative  journal  of  the 
broad-gauged  denomination. 

As  to  the  future  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian no  prediction  can  be  made  of  its 
length  of  life.  Primarily  it  rests  with 
its  supporters.  If  its  readers  and  the 
churches  it  seeks  to  represent  feel  that 
it  is  worth  to  them  and  to  the  cause 
what  it  costs,  it  will  be  continued,  at 
least  as  long  as  its  editor  is  able  to  do 
his  part.  He  is  well  aware  it  is  by  no 
means  what  it  should  be,  but  he  still 
hopes  it  may,  by  the  help  of  others,  and 
by  greater  devotion  on  his  part  be  made 
more  nearly  worthy  of  the  opportunity 
offered. 

It  would  seem  that  two  fields  are 
open  to  it.  The  Pacific  Coast  and 
Eocky  Mountain  churches  seem  to  need 
some  sort  of  publication  devoted  espec- 
ially to  their  interest.  It  ought  to  be 
helpful  to  them  to  be  knit  together  by 
some  bond  of  common  purpose  and  in- 
spiration.    It  would  also  be  a  source  of 
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strength  to  each  church  if  its  members 
could  feel  stronger  church  loyalty. 
Many  of  the  church  attendants  and 
supporters  are  not  of  Unitarian  tradi- 
tions or  education,  and  as  most  of  the 
preaching  is  very  properly  concerned 
with  the  problems  of  life  comparatively 
little  is  taught  of  the  distinctive  faith 
we  hold. 


It  has  been  suggested  that  a  much 
wider  influence  might  follow  if  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  were  adopted  by 
the  church  as  an  auxiliary  organ. 
Many  of  our  churches  find  it  necessary 
to  publish  a  monthly  bulletin  covering 
its  activities.  Why  not  standardize  the 
bulletin  to  a  size  of  10  by  14  and  fur- 
nish it  to  each  member  at  $1  per  year, 
including  the  Pacific  Unitarian?  The 
added  number  of  subscribers  would  prob- 
ably reduce  the  per  copy  cost  to  a  sum 
that  would  allow  a  discount  to  each 
church  that  would  cover,  or  nearly 
cover,  the  co.st  of  the  bulletin. 

And  is  it  not  probable  that  outside 
of  our  territory  there  are  many  Unita- 
rians who  would  like  to  keep  in  touch 
with  denominational  affairs  who  are  not 
able  to  subscribe  $3  a  year  for  a  weekly 
journal  who  might  be  glad  to  give  $1 
for  a  monthly  which  at  least  tries  not 
to  be  provincial?  We  now  have  fifty 
subscribers  in  IMassachusetts,  and  a  few 
in  almost  every  state  and  in  most  for- 
eign covintries. 

Every  Unitarian  ought  to  take  at 
least  one  Unitarian  paper.  All  who 
can  should  take  the  admirable  Christian 
Rcgislrr.  Tho.se  who  cannot  do  that 
should,  according  to  their  means  and 
inclination,  choose  between  the  Pacific 
ITnitarian  at  $1  and  Word  and  Work 
(25  Beacon  St.,  Boston)   at  50  cents. 


Putting  the  inspiration  of  a  militant 
religion   into  the  morale  of  the  Ameri- 


can forces  at  the  front  is  the  object  of 
a  campaign  now  being  launched  by  the 
American  churches,  \\-liich  will  put  a 
Testament  into  the  hands  of  every 
American  soldier  and  sailor.  The 
American  Bible  Society,  which  has  as- 
sumed the  responsibility  of  raising  a 
fund  of  $400,000  to  cover  the  cost,  is 
getting  out  a  special  khaki-bound  sol- 
dier's edition. 

The  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  which  will  be  one 
of  the  principal  distributing  agencies 
for  the  Testaments,  reports  that  the 
Bible  is  the  mo.st  popular  book  in  the 
trenches,  and  that  the  demand  far  out- 
distances the  present  supply.  The 
trials  and  temptations  of  war  make  a 
demand  on  the  spiritual  stamina  of 
men,  and  everywhere  there  is  a  turning 
toward  old  values  and  old  virtues. 

Admiral  Sir  John  Jellico  sent  these 
words  to  the  British  navy:  "Be  strong 
and  of  good  courage ;  be  not  afraid, 
neither  be  thou  dismayed ;  for  the  Lord 
thy  God  will  keep  thee  whithersoever 
thou  goest.  Honor  all  men.  Love  the 
brotherhood.  Fear  God.  Honor  the 
king ! ' ' 

Commander-in-Chief  Pershing  wrote  to 
an  American  soldier:  "Ilard.ships  will 
be  your  lot.  But  trust  in  God  will  give 
you  comfort.  Temptations  will  befall 
you,  but  faith  in  our  Saviour  will  give 
you  strength." 

I\Ien  facing  danger  and  death  feel  no 
shallow  flippancy  about  religion.  Instead, 
there  is  everywhere  a  groping  toward 
light,  a  demand  for  further  understand- 
ing of  life's  paradoxes  and  sacrifices. 
If  th(^  church  can  meet  that  demand,  it 
will  pcriorui  a  service  for  the  fighting 
forces  of  Uncle  Sam  not  second  to  that 
which  satisfies  physical  needs.  This 
campaign,  which  is  to  l)e  concentrated 
into  the  peoriod  between  December  Lst 
and  nth,  should  have  the  support  of 
every  patriotic  American. 
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On  another  page  will  be  found  *'A 
California  Mountain  Psalm"  by  Stella 
Knight  Ruess.  It  needs  no  editorial 
commendation.  It  sings  for  itself  and 
voices  worship  for  him  who  feels  with 
it.  Printed  on  a  handsome  card  which 
pictures  "mountain  heights"  and 
"stately  pines,"  it  may  be  had  for  five 
cents,  or  at  three  cents  each  for  fifty,  by 
addressing  Mrs.  Ruess  at  621  Wilmot 
Street,  Los  Angeles. 


nity  is  presented  cannot  afford  to  lose 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  from  its  care 
ful  reading. 


It  was  with  satisfaction  and  pleasure 
that  we  are  able  to  report  that  the 
church  at  Santa  Ana  which  had  felt 
constrained  to  close  its  doors  for  the  year 
has  decided  by  a  unanimous  vote  to  re- 
sume services  and  imder  the  ministra- 
tions of  Rev.  H.  N.  Pfeiffer  is  holding 
well-attended  and  enthusiastic  meetings 
on  Sunday  afternoon.  In  the  forenoon 
Mr.  Pfeiffer  preaches  to  good  congrega- 
tions at  Long  Beach,  also  conducting  a 
successful,  adult  Bible-class  in  the  Sun- 
day school. 


A  letter  from  Rev.  Christopher  Ruess 
tells  of  characteristic  activity  in  his 
new  field.  In  a  single  week  he  had 
been  at  work  in  nine  cities  in  five 
states.  The  most  interesting  experience 
had  been  a  visit  to  President  Emeritus 
Eliot  of  Harvard  who  was  very  kind  to 
him.  He  writes,  "Dr.  Eliot  is  83  and 
looks  as  young  as  he  did  twenty  years 
ago  when  I  entered  Harvard. " 


It  is  not  the  editorial  habit  to  call 
attention  to  special  articles  or  contribu- 
tions, but  the  rule  of  silence  may  well 
be  broken  to  greet  a  new  contributor 
who  deserves  well  to  be  received  with 
thoughtful  consideration.  Mrs.  Mad- 
dux of  Palo  Alto  writes  so  clearly  and 
with  such  discernment  of  the  Message 
of  Unitarianism  in  the  present  world 
crisis  that  those  to  whom  the  opportu- 


Those  who  have  had  opportunity  of 
comparison  express  the  emphatic  judg- 
ment that  San  Francisco  has  done  more 
and  better  for  the  welfare  of  the  sol- 
dier than  any  other  city  in  America. 
The  "Defender's  Club,"  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  Monadnock  building  is 
especially  enjoyed.  Freedom  of  occu- 
pation with  good  facilities  for  enter- 
tainment, instruction  and  refreshment 
are  enjoyed  by  hundreds  of  the  home- 
less every  day,  and  they  meet  friends 
who  show  appreciation  and  genuine 
kindliness. 


A  real  service  has  been  rendered  by 
the  American  Unitarian  Association  in 
issuing  a  khaki  edition  of  Pierce's 
"Soul  of  the  Bible."  Printed  on  thin 
opaque  paper .  and  bound  in  flexible 
cloth  it  makes  a  conveniently  portable 
volume  and  its  contents  make  it  much 
more  serviceable  to  a  soldier  than  a 
complete  bible  in  minute  type.  It  is 
all  that  its  name  implies — the  real  soul 
of  the  bible.  It  may  be  found  at  Head- 
quarters at  the  very  moderate  price  of 
seventy-five  cents. 


Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  in  his  zeal  for 
service  pressed  his  physical  powers  be- 
yond the  ordained  limit.  Not  neglect- 
ing his  church  he  took  general  charge 
of  Red  Cross  work  in  Berkeley,  throw- 
ing himself  unreservedly  into  duties 
that  were  endless  and  exhausting.  He 
reorganized  and  extended  the  work, 
moved  to  larger  headquarters,  became  a 
remaking  and  inspiring  force  and  de- 
veloped a  large  capacity  for  leadership, 
but  nature  asserted  her  rights  and  an 
attack  of  neuritis  incapacitated  him  for 
activity  of  any  sort.     He  is  now  recu- 
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perating    at    Pacific    G-rove    and    soon 
hopes  to  be  able  to  do  one  man's  work. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  D.  D.,  is  hap- 
pily completing  his  Sabbatical  year 
— or  rather  the  half  year  that  he  per- 
suaded himself  to  accept  in  lieu  of  the 
whole  to  which  he  was  entitled.  He 
has  had  the  delight  of  uninterrupted 
study  and  the  fellowship  of  kindred 
spirits  in  New  England,  "working  his 
passage"  in  the  meantime  by  generous 
lecturing  and  preaching  as  opportunity 
offered.  He  now  plans  a  lecturing  tour 
in  the  South  and  may  be  expected  home 
by  about  the  middle  of  January.  Wel- 
come awaits  him  whenever  he  comes. 

C.  A.  .At. 


Rev.  Frederick  L.  Ilosmer  is  visiting 
New  England,  spending  his  days  in 
quiet  enjoyment  and  feeling  absolved 
from  public  duties. 

^Irfi.  John  C.  Perkins  of  Seattle  is 
paying  a  visit  to  New  England,  and  at  a 
late  meeting  of  the  National  Alliance 
of  Christian  Women  was  able  to  report 
for  the  section  of  the  Northwest  of  which 
she  is  director. 

On  Nov.  18th  Dr.  David  Starr  Jor- 
dan filled  the  pulpit  of  the  Boylston 
Avenue  Church  Seattle,  and  in  his  ser- 
mon advocated  a  policy  of  "full  speed 
ahead"  in  the  conduct  of  the  war. 

The  Boylston  Avenue  Church  of  Se- 
attle held  its  annual  social  banquet  on 
Oct.  23rd.  After  the  generous  chicken 
dinner  there  was  a  program  of  ad- 
dresses and  music.  "The  Gospel  Need 
of  the  Modern  World"  was  the  general 
topic.  The  speakers  were  Rabbi  Samuel 
Kock,  Rev.  H.  C.  Mason,  Congregation- 
alist,  and  Rev.  John  C.  Perkins,  D.  D. 

The  regular  monthly  Alliance  meet- 
ing of  the  San  Jase  church  that  fell  on 
Nov.  2d  took  the  form  of  a  Hallowe'en 
party,  the  dinner  table  presenting  a 
feast  of  orange  and  black,  with  glowing 
gourds.  The  church  parlors  were  well 
filled  with  interested  men  and  women. 


The  Thanksgiving  service  at  the  First 
Church  of  San  Francisco  was  of  unusual 
interest.  Mr.  Dutton  expressed  his 
strong  conviction  that  President  Wilson 
is  right  in  saying  that  a  new  life  is  shin- 
ing in  a  world  making  sacrifices  for  high 
ideals. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Wendte  have  been  com- 
pelled to  give  up  their  hope  of  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  California,  but  plan 
to  give  us  from  I\Iay  to  September,  if 
it  proves  a  possibility.  He  writes : 
"Never  have  been  more  busy.  I  preach 
and  lecture  continually,  and  serve  on 
innumerable  committees. ' ' 

On  November  11th  Rev.  J.  D.  0. 
Powers  of  Seattle  exchanged  with  Dr. 
Henry  Victor  ^Morgan  of  Tacoma  who 
preached  on  "The  Way  of  the  Super- 
man ;  a  Vision  of  the  New  Unitarian- 
ism.  ' ' 

The  hope  is  indulged  that  the  erection 
of  a  fire-proof  library  building  for  the 
Pacific  Unitarian  School  for  the  Minis- 
try at  Berkeley  may  soon  be  proceeded 
with.  The  need  and  the  risk  seem  to 
overbalance  the  high  cost  of  material, 
and  bettered  finances  seem  to  open  the 
way  for  the  consummation  of  a  long-de- 
layed plan. 

The  Riverside  Press  of  Nov.  8th  in 
an  editorial  favoring  Dr.  Horace  Porter 
for  mayor,  cited  instances  in  which  min- 
isters had  made  good  mayors,  and  was 
true  to  the  facts  when  it  said: 

"Dr.  George  W.  Stone  of  Santa  Cruz, 
an  active  Unitarian  minister,  was 
elected  mayor  of  tliat  city  a  few  years 
ago,  and  he  gave  the  municipality  a  re- 
markably fine  administration.  He  was 
known  as  the  reform  mayor  and  he 
shook  up  some  things  in  Santa  Cruz 
that  needed  sliaking  up,  but  he  brought 
sound  business  judgment  and  great  ex- 
ecutive ability  to  tlie  work  of  the  ofiice." 

Norris  Davis,  the  only  son  of  the  late 
Horace  Davis,  was  among  the  first  who 
entered  the  Officers  Reserve  Camp  at 
the  Presidio.  By  dint  of  serious  work 
and  native  aptitude  he  earned  a  commis- 
sion as  Captain  of  ArtiUerv  and  is  now 
in  virtual  command  of  tlie  fortifications 
"near  a  Pacific  port."  Long  life  and 
high  honor  for  Captain  Davis. 
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"Four  hundred  years  of  Protestant- 
ism, or  Luther's  Legacy  to  Liberty," 
was  the  subject  of  Rev.  E.  Stanton 
Hodgin's  sermon  on  the  morning  of 
Nov.  4th  at  Los  Angeles. 

Quite  a  revival  of  interest  is  reported 
in  the  Palo  Alto  church.  The  congrega- 
tions have  materially  increased  and  the 
kindly  sympathy  of  Mr.  Gilman  finds 
hearty  response  in  the  pews. 

For  the  first  two  Sundays  in  Novem- 
ber the  church  at  Fresno  was  served  by 
Prof.  George  Fullerton  Evans  of  Stan- 
ford University.  It  proving  too  burden- 
some to  continue  the  work  in  connection 
with  his  University  duties  he  was  re- 
lieved for  the  remainder  of  the  month 
and  Rev.  J.  Covington  Coleman  of  Ker- 
man  tilled  the  pulpit.  He  also  filled  the 
customary  appointments  of  Mr.  Ruess, 
speaking  at  Hanford,  Clovis,  Reedley 
and  Dinuba. 

On  the  evening  of  Nov.  4th  Rev.  and 
Mrs.  Oliver  P.  Shrout  were  given  a 
pleasant  reception  by  the  members  of 
the  Alameda  church.  After  a  sermon 
that  was  warmly  appreciated  a  pleasant 
get-together  meeting  was  held  at  which 
a  cordial  spirit  was  manifest.  Mr. 
William  Rattray  at  the  organ  and  Mr. 
A.  Purnell,  baritone  soloist,  contributed 
the  accompanying  music. 

Rev.  William  Day  Simonds  before  the 
Religious  Study  Class  of  his  church  on 
Nov.  11th  expressed  himself  freely  on 
the  necessity  of  control  of  the  liquor 
traffic.     He  said : 

"The  liquor  traffic  results  in  a  wan- 
ton 'destruction  not  only  of  the  vitality 
and  efficiency  of  the  nation's  people,  but 
to  its  economic  factors. 

"While  we  deny  ourselves  bread,  vast 
acreage  of  land  that  should  be  opened 
to  the  production  of  wheat  and  other 
food  products  is  reserved  to  the  pro- 
duction of  grains  for  alcohol. 

"Tlie  laborers  u.sed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  alcoholic  products,  in  its  trans- 
portation, in  its  sale,  are  all  working  to 
no  economic  end.  Then  there  is  the 
mone}^  wasted  in  its  purchase.  It  is  one 
great  economic  loss,  a  factor  that  must 
immediately  be  solved  for  the  benefit  of 
tlie  country." 


Cflntttrtbulfi 

The  Message  of  Uuitarianism  in 
the  Present  World  Crisis 

Edith  Walker  Maddux 
The  cry  of  discouragement  is  on  the 
lips  of  the  world :  ' '  My  God,  my  God, 
why  hast  thou  forsaken  me?"  (Mark 
xvi,  34)  The  easiest  thing  to  say  in 
these  desperate  days  is  that  everj^thing 
has  failed — governmental  ideals  have 
failed,  ethical  ideals  have  failed,  mor- 
ality has  failed,  philosophy  has  failed, 
religion  has  failed.  Yet,  of  course,  it  is 
true  that  such  ideals  have  always  failed 
else  they  would  not  have  remained 
ideals ;  at  no  time  in  man 's  history  as 
we  know  it  has  there  been  a  period,  ever 
so  brief,  when  the  ideals  of  religion 
have  really  been  applied — they  have 
always  been  ideals  and  aspirations 
rather  than  means  and  realities.  So, 
too,  of  any  specific  form  of  religious 
application, — any  "ism"  or  philosophy 
of  life — it  must  always  remain  merely 
an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  evils  and 
deficiencies  in  human  nature  with  the 
longings  and  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul;  and  now  in  the  awfulness  of  days 
when  the  evils  and  deficiencies  are  so 
tragically  apparent,  it  seems  as  if  there 
were  never  such  a  yearning,  if  often 
hopeless,  for  a  reconciling  religious 
faith.  For  example,  the  theory  of  vi- 
carious atonement  has  not  appeared  to 
be  a  very  vital  power  in  any  religious  sect 
of  late  years,  and  yet  there  are  two  in- 
teresting and  quite  opposed  instances  of 
its  use  as  a  recent  reconciling  theory. 
During  the  first  year  of  the  war  the 
Belgian  people,  ardent  Catholics,  really 
believed  that  their  own  sufferings  would 
save  the  world  for  their  allies  from 
their  enemies;  and  very  recently  an 
eager  young  social- worker,  a  Presby- 
terian, told  me  that  she  regarded  the 
lot  of  the  American  draft  army  (or  se- 
lective army,  as  we  ought  to  call  it),  as 
one  of  vicarious  atonement,  i.  e.,  that 
our  young  men  were  going  forth  to  suf- 
fer for  the  sins  of  the  world  to  save 
the  world  thereby.  Now  this  atonement 
theory  has  never  been  by  any  possi- 
bility included  in  the  Unitarian  con- 
ception of  God's  marvelous  ways,  how- 
ever varied  may  have  been  the  Individ- 
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ual  theories  that  have  cast  all  kinds  of 
dissenters  into  the  Unitarian  basket. 
Without,  however,  trying  to  particular- 
ize on  the  differences  in  so-called  Uni- 
tarians, the  question  is,  "Can  Unita- 
rianism  in  general  effect  its  reconcilia- 
tion ? — can  it  give  us  even  one  ray  of 
light  or  hope  or  guidance  in  the  pres- 
ent deathly  blackness  of  doubt  and 
fear?" 

In  general,  then,  what  is  Unitarian- 
ism,  or  rather  what  is  a  Unitarian?  I 
have  asked  the  question  of  several  ac- 
quaintances within  the  last  few  days, 
and  I  have  written  down  some  of  the 
replies  I  have  received,  leaving  out  the 
most  impolite  verbiage.  I  have  omit- 
ted, too,  the  usual  and  obvious  defini- 
tions implying  the  Unity  of  God.  You 
understand  of  course  that  these  are 
not  our  own  definitions;  they  show 
what  becomes  of  our  reputati"on  in  the 
moutlis  of  our  friends. 

(1)  A  Unitarian  is  a  person  who 
can  read  the  Book  of  Revelation  and 
remain  unmoved. 

(2)  A  Unitarian  is  one  who  frankly 
says  "I  do  not  know,  but  I  will  live  as 
well  as  I  know." 

(3)  A  Unitarian  is  one  who  regards 
the  life  of  Christ  as  a  possible  example 
for  human  beings  to  follow,  but  does 
not  always  follow  it  himself. 

(4)  A  Unitarian  believes  in  works, 
not  words. 

(5)  A  Unitarian  does  not  believe  in 
Christ  as  part  of  God. 

Just  here  of  course  we  could  enter 
into  a  theological  discussion  as  old  as 
the  Arian  schism,  we  could  define  God 
as  Good,  by  derivation,  and  refute  the 
aspersion,  but  let  us  overlook  all  this, 
and  insist  not  upon  what  we  don't  be- 
lieve but  upon  what  icc  do  believe.  We 
do  believe  in  Christ  as  Christ — the  one 
man  chosen,  appointed,  if  you  will,  to 
prove  to  mankind  the  glory  of  sacri- 
fice. His  life  was  short ;  it  was  appar- 
ently unsuccessful ;  it  was  unsp(>akably 
tragical ;  but  it  has  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  other  men's  lives  that  his- 
tory can  offer.  From  the  Unitarian's 
viewpoint  this  influence  has  been  at- 
tained, not  by  any  miraculous  birth, 
power  or  death,  but  by  the  perfection 
of   the    quality   of   the    life    itself,    the 


height  of  service  and  sacrifice  in  daily 
routine,  and  in  this  case  in  the  daily 
routine  of  an  inconspicuous  and  tem- 
porarily enslaved  people.  Christ  to  us 
was  not  part  of  God  who  could  not  sin, 
but  part  of  humanity  yet  did  not  sin. 
In  this,  Chriist's  life  is  the  perfect  life, 
it  was  brief,  it  was  lowly,  it  was  trag- 
ical, but  it  was  sacrificed  for  a  cause. 
I  have  always  felt,  but  without  being 
put  to  the  test,  that  if  a  cause  is  worth 
living  for  it  is  worth  dying  for,  or  per- 
haps we  have  a  right  to  put  it  this  way, 
if  a  man  thinks  a  cause  is  good  enough 
to  die  for,  then  it  surely  is.  Now  the 
great  trouble  with  Unitarians  iS  that 
they  see  too  many  causes  to  live  and 
die  for,  and  they  need  never  hope  to 
be  united  on  any  one  cause — this  is  the 
apparent  penalty  to  be  paid  for  the 
"liberal"  faith  which  can  never  get 
workmen  enough  to  build  up  the  bar- 
riers of  creed.  The  greater  danger  to 
Unitarianism  comes  from  this  very 
thing — lack  of  unity  in  causes,  or  rath- 
er let  us  say  that  every  Unitarian  has 
such  an  intellecutal  devotion  to  one 
cause  that  he  has  a  proportionate  con- 
tempt for  all  others.  Why  not  give  the 
other  man  the  benefit  of  the  doubt — 
that  is  the  only  liberality — he  is  prob- 
ably doing  his  service  and  suffering  his 
sacrifice  and  you  may  never  know  when 
he  dies  for  his  cause  (because  it  doesn't 
happen  to  be  yours).  How  dare  we 
call  ourselves  liberals  when  our  liber- 
ality only  consists  in  choosing  our  own 
finite  cause  and  damning  every  one  who 
has  not  made  the  same  choice?  Take 
for  example  the  "brotherhood  of  man" 
— I  think  I  might  die  for  such  a  cause, 
and  yet  to  me  it  may  mean  helping  the 
orphans  of  France  with  every  resource 
in  my  power;  while  to  you  it  may  mean 
helping  the  woman  in  the  next  block 
and  not  worrying  about  starvation, 
however  wholesale,  over  the  seas.  And 
who  shall  say  which  one  of  us  has  the 
more  or  lacks  the  more  brotherly  love? 
To  my  mind  it  isn't  even  a  question  of 
one  cause  being  right  and  another  cause 
being  wrong — what  am  I  that  I  should 
judge  et(>rnal  questions.  I  who  have 
such  a  poor  finite  way  of  defining  words 
to  say  nothing  of  interpreting  acts?  If 
then  we  cannot  hope  for  unity  in  our 
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causes,  we  Unitarians,  where  can  we 
turn  for  the  living,  vital,  reconciling 
religious  theory  which  transcends  the 
doubts  and  discouragements  and  war- 
fares of  this  most  awful  age?  We  turn 
again  to  the  life  of  Christ,  and  we 
draw  from  it  the  only  lesson  which  is 
or  can  be  eternal,  that  the  length  of  a 
life  is  nothing,  the  quality  of  the  life  is 
everything.  It  can  never  matter  how 
long  we  live;  it  only  matters  what  we 
life  for;  the  brief  years  here  mean 
nothing  at  all;  how  we  spend  those 
3^ears  means  everything.  The  only 
word  I  know  for  what  I  am  trying  to  say 
is  quality,  and  to  get  the  quality  into 
your  life  you  have  got  to  live  for  some- 
thing, yes,  anything,  outside  yourself. 
And  I  don't  know  any  unerring  human 
rule.  Unitarian  or  otherwise,  by  which 
to  judge  the  varying  values  of  human 
endeavor. 

We  grope  blindly  for  words  of  hope; 
we  fall  from  our  high  smugness  when 
we  can  say  that  we  know  right  from 
wrong,  and  we  humbly  acknowledge 
that  we  only  know  service  from  slavish- 
ness,  and  sacrifice  from  selfishness.  We 
try  our  creeds ;  they  will  not  stretch  to 
cover  all  the  angles '  of  woe.  They  are 
words  without  works.  We  say  halting- 
ly: We  believe  in  the  Fatherhood  of 
God,  and  we  are  led  up  even  as  Isaac 
before  Abraham.  AVe  believe  in  the 
Brotherhood  of  Man,  and  we  are  all 
killing  each  other.  We  believe  in  the 
Leadership  of  Jesus,  but  he  lived  in  an 
age  of  peace — dishonored  and  enslaved 
peace  to  be  sure — but  the  battles  he 
fought  were  moral  conditions  and  the 
war  he  waged  was  spiritual,  and  the 
victory  he  won  was  death  (Well,  it  is 
always  Death,  we  say)  ;  and  we  go  on 
with  the  familiar  words — ^We  believe  in 
Salvation  by  character;  and  we  try  to 
say,  We  believe  in  the  Progress  of  man- 
kind onward  and  upward  forever.  We 
choke  over  the  last  phrase.  And  this 
has  been  our  simple  creed — our  Unita- 
rianism,  seemingly  now  almost  in  tat- 
ters. 

Alas,  the  whole  fabric  of  our  boasted 
civilization  has  been  hung  up  to  view; 
it  flaps  menacingly  and  is  almost  tear- 
ing itself  into  shreds ;  it  is  worn  and 
soiled    and   indeed   full    of   moth-holes. 


Our  civilization !  Whether  it  is  worth 
mending  or  not  is  a  question;  perhaps 
the  poor  tired  toilers  may  have  to  dis- 
card it  altogether  and  begin  weaving  a 
new  one.  It  is  such  slow  work;  so 
slow  that  not  one  human  life  can  finish 
enough  of  the  whole  to  discern  the  pat- 
tern. But  we  are  all  working  on  it 
whether  we  will  or  not,  either  as  weav- 
ers or  unravellers,  and  we  must  do  it 
strongly,  our  few  threads,  and  pass  on 
and  leave  the  weaving  to  other  hands. 
The  point  is,  we  must  do  it,  and  we 
must  do  it  as  well  as  we  can  and  we 
must  do  it  no  matter  what  it  costs. 

Therein  lies  the  quality  of  the  life. 
If  you  can  give  your  life  for  a  cause,  if 
you  can  put  any  cause,  however  small, 
above  your  o^^^l  carnal  existence,  have 
you  not  a  right  to  gasp,  "We  believe  in 
the  leadership  of  Jesus?" 
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Mabel  Horton  Dills 

On  Tuesday,  October  30th,  ]\Irs.  Ma- 
bel Horton  Dills  passed  away  at  Po- 
mona. Mrs.  Dills  came  to  California 
with  her  husband,  Dr.  Thomas  J.  Dills, 
and  her  three  young  children  from  Fort 
Wayne,  Indiana,  some  twenty-four 
years  ago.  Soon  after  they  established 
their  home  at  Pomona  where  her  hus- 
band resumed  the  practice  of  his  pro- 
fession. In  the  year  1900  Dr.  Dills,  a 
cultured  and  courteous  gentleman  and 
a  noted  eye  specialist,  died.  Mrs.  Dills 
now  gave  herself  courageously,  and 
with  the  patience  born  of  love,  to  the 
training  and  education  of  her  children. 
Her  eldest  daughter,  Clara  Bell,  is  now 
librarian  of  Solano  county;  Margaret 
Christine  is  teacher  of  domestic  science 
in  the  schools  at  Santa  Monica,  and 
Thomas  H.  is  a  member  of  the  national 
army  at  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake. 

Mrs.  Dills  was  a  woman  of  rare  cul- 
ture and  refinement.  She  was  for  many 
years  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Shakespeare  and  Ebell  clubs,  and  for 
the  past  seventeen  years  a  much  loved 
member  of  the  Unitarian  church  of 
Pomona. 

Concerning  the  funeral  a  local  paper 
had  the  following:  "The  funeral  ser- 
vice for  Mrs.  Mabel  H.  Dills,  who  died 
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Tuesday  morning,  was  held  at  the  resi- 
dence on  West  Center  street  Friday 
morning.  Rev.  Francis  Watry  con- 
ducted a  very  impressive  and  beautiful 
service  at  which  a  large  number  of 
friends  had  assembled.  Of  marked 
beauty  were  the  numerous  floral  offer- 
ings, silent  testimony  of  the  large  circle 
of  friends."  W. 


[For  the  Pacific  Unitarian] 


The  Human   Spirit 


O  Human  Sjijirit!  I  have  known  thee  in 

The    rare    companionship    of    friends,    the 
sound 
Of  voices,  children 's  laughter,  and  the  din 

Of  city  streets, — wherever  life  abounds: 
I've  found  thee  in  the  light  and  happy  places 

Have    deeply    sorrowed    in    thy    grief    and 
tears, 
And  loved  thee  in  men's  ever-changing  faces 

Made    plastic    by    their    secret    hopes    and 
fears. 

II 
Immortal  Spirit!  Far  beyond  all  Art 

To  pattern  or  express!    I  think  on  thee 
And  Time's  eternal  questionings  depart: 

In  silent  wonder  then  I  seem  to  be 
Close  to  the  heart  of  life  while  there  unfolds 

A  Plan  all-beautiful  and  wise  and  just: 
Through  thee  the  mystery  of  life  is  told, — 

Thou  art  the  bearer  of  an  Infinite  Trust! 

Ill 

Adventurous  Soul!  Whose  joy  it  is  to  greet 

The  Unknown  with  a  smile!  As  whispers  of 
Eternity  rise  up  to  blend  and  meet 

With  human  cries  of  joy  and  grief  and  love! 
Divinity  enough  that  doomed  thou  art 

To   seek  the   Great  Beyond  forever,  own 
Its  mystery  and   thy  unehosen  part, — 

To  question,  answer,  and  to  stand  alone! 

IV 

Unresting  Spirit!  Wilt  thou  never  pause 

For  pain  or  death,  for  sorrow  or  defeat? 
Or  art  thou  made  for  some  Eternal  Cause 
In  which  the  powers  of  Truth  and  Beauty 
meet? 
Whether  we  will  or  no,  as  moths  are  drawn 
Resistless  to  the  bright  consuming  flame, 
The  movement  of  our  life  is  on  and  on 

Toward  some  ideal, — we  know  not  whence 
it  came: 
Some    burning    thought    arrests    our    careless 
flight 
And  we  behold  the  flash  of  far-off  things 
That  lure  us  on  as  stars  above  the  night, — 
Beggars    and   paupers, — we   would    still   be 
kings! 

V 
Prophetic  Fire!   Thy  spirit  cannot  e'er 

Be  caught  or  trammelled  by  the  bonds  men 
make 


Of  fear  and  love  and  hate!  Martyrs  declare 

The  Truth  that  other  generations  take! 
Thy  privilege   it  is  to  look   beyond 

The  present  time  and  place  and  there  to  see 
The  gnarled  form  unbent,  untangled  wrong 

Kevealiiig  at  its  heart  some  harmony! 
Immeasurable  Power  is   thine!    The   heart   to 
dare 

Apparent  loss!  Beyond  the  cloudy  bars 
Of  human  failure,  sorrow  and  despair, 

God    smiles    and    shows    thee    His    eternal 
Stars! 

VI 

Heroic  Heart!    What  powers  have  shaped  you 
for 

The  need  of  every  hour!  Manhood  and  youth 
Full-surging,  courage,  strength   and   nerve  in 
store 

To  battle,  die,  if  need  be,  for  the  Truth! 
Courage   that    only    awaits    for    deeds,   strong 
will 

That  does  not  falter  if  by  honor  led! 
The  glory  of  the  race  is  living  still 

With  Europe's  nameless  but  immortal  dead! 
Heroic  Dead!  Of  every  land  and  race! 

Strong  hearts  that  rather  dreamed  of  home 
and  friends 
And  service  of  mankind,  but  great  to  face 

The  mighty  issue  and  the  bitter  end! 
Your  spirits  live!  Triumphant  in  the  cause 

That  sped  you  on!  For  while  you  freely  give 
To  Truth,  Humanity  shall  know  no  pause, — 

From  heart  to  heart  her  heroisms  live! 

vn 

Eternal  Spirit!  Speak  to  our  own  minds! 

Arouse  us  with  the  sense  of  lofty  things 
That  we  must  do,  our  debt  to  human-kind. 

The  aims,  the  deeds  that  Aspiration  brings! 
0  give  lis  men!  Men  with  the  power  to  fire 

The  heart,  build  spirit  flames,  and  move  us 
on 
To  higher  forms  of  life,  transform  desire 

To   will,  invoke  new  bursts  of  poetry  and 
song! 
Send  fearless  prophets  to  dispel  our  base 

Material  ways  with  Truth  and  Brotherhood! 
Give  Aspiration  flight!  Breed  in  the  race 

Anew  the  deep  desire  that  leads  to  God! 
O  Spirit!  Give  us  more  of  that  sublime 

And  ancient  rapture  that  the  fearless  prize 
When  face  to  face  with  the  Eternal  Mind 

Before  the  altars  of  self-sacrifice! 

O  Human  Spirit!  Thou  art  surely  meant 
To    crown    all    sentient    life    with    Beauty! 
Thine 
To  lend  the  splendor  of  a  Vast  Intent! 
Heroic  Heart!  If  Mortal,  yet  Divine! 

— Hurley  Begun. 


IIa.s  the  weary  search  of  mankind 
tlirougli  tlie  ages  found  anytliing  better 
than  a  righ(e()Usnes.s  which  is  rooted  in 
sonslii])  to  the  highest,  and  which  blos- 
soms into  service  in  the  lowest — Ames. 
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Meeting  of  Associated  Alliance 

The  fall  meeting  of  the  Associate 
Alliance  of  Northern  California  was 
held  in  Palo  Alto  on  October  23d,  Mrs. 
Shrout  presiding.  The  opening  devo- 
tional exercises  were  conducted  by  JNIrs. 
Franklin,  of  San  Jose. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were 
read  and  approved;  followed  by  the 
reading  of  the  by-laws.  The  food 
pledge  was  read  and  the  signing  of  it 
was  urged  upon  all  who  had  not  al- 
ready done  so. 

A  roll  call  gave  seventy-two  (72) 
present,  of  whom  were  one  each  from 
Canada  and  IMassachusetts,  and  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Heeb  from  the  Stockton 
church. 

Branch  Alliances  were :  Alameda,  5  ; 
Berkeley,  8 ;  Oakland,  4 ;  Palo  Alto,  19 ; 
San  Francisco,  13 ;  San  Jose,  19 ;  Stock- 
ton, 2. 

A  call  for  helpful  suggestions  brought 
responses  in  the  nature  of  reports  of 
activities  of  each  society,  leaving  the 
hearers  to  decide  upon  their  helpfulness 
to  individual  cases. 

Alameda — Giving  up  all  other  activi- 
ties and  devoting  all  time  and  energy 
to  Red  Cross  work. 

Berkeley — Red  Cross  work,  altogeth- 
er, meet  at  private  houses;  a  contribu- 
tion at  each  meeting,  which  is  devoted 
to  buying  wool  for  knitting. 

Oakland — Meeting  every  Monday,  do 
nothing  but  Red  Cross  work.  An  aver- 
age attendance  of  15  out  of  a  member- 
ship of  45.     Have  made  225  garments. 

Palo  Alto — Besides  Red  Cross  work 
there  is  an  individual  pledge  for  phil- 
anthropic work  for  all  needy. 

San  Francisco — The  usual  Red  Cross 
work  is  supplemented  by  contributions 
of  books  and  magazines  for  soldiers  and 
sailors. 

San  Jose — Gives  monthly  dinners  to 
increase  fund  for  work. 

Stockton — Has  a  new-comers  visiting 
circle  and  every  alternate  Wednesday 
afternoon  the  new-comers  are  invited  to 
meet  with  older  residents. 

In  Weston,  Massachusetts,  vigorous 
work  is  divided  between  Red  Gross  and 


the    French   wounded.      There   is   great 
enthusiasm  and  loyalty. 

Canada's  big  prairies,  mountains  and 
rivers  develop  big  women,  full  of  en- 
ergy. They  have  been  selling  a  Cana- 
dian war  cake  recipe,  realizing  a  fund 
of  $200.00  therefrom  and  they  prize 
very  highly  all  letters  and  words  of 
commendation   and  encouragement. 

An  invitation  to  meet  in  San  Fran- 
cisco next  spring  cordially  given,  was 
gladly  accepted. 

The  following  resolution  was  read: 

Resolved,  That  the  Corresponding 
Secretary  be  authorized  to  communicate 
with  the  National  Alliance  requesting 
that  the  dues  from  each  branch  of  the 
Associate  Alliance  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia be  reduced  to  either  5c  or  10c  per 
capita,  and  that  the  amount  thus  re- 
leased be  given  to  the  Associate  Alli- 
ance of  Northern  California  to  be  ap- 
plied to  the  spreading  of  the  Unitarian 
propaganda  on  the  Pacific  Coast.  After 
discussion  it  was  moved  to  lay  upon  the 
table.     Carried. 

After  a  solo,  "Consider  the  Lilies  of 
the  Field,"  Mrs.  Parker  Maddux  gave  a 
paper  on  the  "Message  of  Unitarianism 
in  the  Present  World  Crisis."  Clear 
and  forceful.  A  discussion  followed  on 
"How  Can  We  Best  Present  Our  Uni- 
tarian Message?" 

Mrs.  Plummer,  Alameda — "By  being 
most  serviceable  to  the  community  we 
can  best  present  our  message.  Two 
things  to  be  considered:  1.  Business 
management.     2.     Personality. ' ' 

Mrs.  Morgan,  Berkeley — "Unitarian- 
ism is  for  this  world.  We  must  empha- 
size the  brotherhood  of  man." 

Mrs.  Russell,  IMassachusetts  — ' '  Let 
there  be  a  quickening  of  religious  life, 
entering  into  the  depths  of  spirit.  In 
times  of  stress  may  we  be  found  at  our 
prayers. ' ' 

Mrs.  Bretherick,  San  Francisco — As- 
similation of  Eastern  and  Western  re- 
ligions will  bring  a  better  world  relig- 
ion. A  study  of  Eastern  religions  will 
bring  a  better  realization  and  under- 
standing of  Western  religions." 

Mrs.  Button,  San  Francisco — "There 
is  so  much  of  the  rational  now,  our 
work  is  the  keeping  alive  of  the  irra- 
tional, the  heart-side  of  life." 
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Mrs.  Watkins,  San  Jose,  thought  a 
seeming  apathy  was  due  to  leaving  fear 
behind ;  more  fear  would  stimulate 
greater  interest  and  activity. 

At  the  close  of  the  remarks  a  motion 
was  made  and  seconded  that  the  paper 
by  Mrs.  IVIaddux  be  printed  in  the 
Pacific  Unitarian.    Carried. 

A  rising  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Palo 
Alto  ladies  for  their  hospitality  was 
given,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. 

Lena  P.  Holmes, 
Recording  Secretary. 


Postoffice  Mission 

Editor  Pacific  Unitarian.  —  Dear 
Sir: — It  has  been  the  custom  for  some 
time  past  for  the  National  or  Central 
Post  Office  Mission  Committee  of  the 
Alliance  to  send  out  in  April  of  each 
year  to  all  the  ^Mission  chairmen  of  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  a  printed 
blank  for  the  annual  report,  to  be 
filled  in  and  forwarded  to  Boston.  I 
have  recently  arranged  for  such  of 
these  blanks  as  represent  the  Pacific 
Coast  division  to  be  sent  to  me,  after 
being  duly  tabulated  in  Boston.  May 
I  ask  the  privilege  of  inserting  in  j^our 
columns  an  abstract  of  these  reports, 
which  cover  the  year  ending  May  1, 
1917.  I  have  arranged  these  in  alpha- 
betical order. 

Fraternally  yours, 
Elizabeth  B.  Easton. 

1922  Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco, 
November  20,  1917. 

Berkeley,  Cal. — This  committee  has  adver- 
tised in  a  local  newspaper.  It  has  sent  out  2.5 
tracts  during  the  year,  and  distributes  each 
month  15  copies  Pacific  Unitarian;  449 
tracts  were  distributed  through  the  church-door 
rack.  Two  sermons  by  the  minister  were 
printed:  The  National  Crisi/t;  The  Conserva- 
tion of  Spiritual  Sesources.  The  committee 
comprises  three  members.  Total  expenses, 
$5.00. 

Fresno,  Cal. — This  conunittee  has  adver- 
tised in  a  considerable  nundier  of  loctil  news- 
papers. About  900  tracts  liave  been  taken  from 
the  church-door  rack,  and  the  minister,  who 
preaches  also  at  several  nearby  towns,  has  dis- 
tributed in  these  places  1800  to  2000  tracts. 
No  sermon  by  the  minister  has  been  printed  as 
a  tract,  but  it  is  printed  in  a  IMonday  local 
paper,  and  a  weekly,  thus  reaching  20,000 
people.  Occasionally  it  is  printed  as  one  col- 
umn  in   the   Fresno   Eepublicau,   which   reaches 


100,000   people.      Total   expense   of  advertising, 
$12.00. 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. — The  committee  consists 
of  four  members.  Has  sent  out  817  tracts  and 
sermons  during  the  year;  also  43  single  Christ- 
ian Begistcrs  and  150  other  Unitarian  papers; 
1541  tracts  from  the  church-door  rack,  and  233 
through  other  local  forms  of  distribution. 
Total  expenses  for  the  year  about  $12.00. 

Oakland,  Cal. — This  committee,  composed  of 
three  members,  has  8  correspondents,  and  has 
written  52  letters  and  5  post  cards;  278  tracts 
have  been  sent  out;  also  10  Christian  Registers 
and  13  otlier  denominational  papers;  887  tracts 
have  been  distributed  through  the  church-door 
rack.  Three  published  works  of  the  minister 
have  been  sent  out :  A  booklet,  Christ  of  the 
Human  Heart;  200  copies.  A  sermon,  Billy 
Sunday  in  Boston ;  600  copies.  A  sermon.  Na- 
poleon and  the  Man  of  Nazareth;  600  copies. 
Total  expense  for  the  year  $5.00. 

Palo  Alto,  Cal. — The  committee  consists  of 
one  woman.  About  200  tracts  have  been  taken 
from  the  church-door  racks.  Some  of  the  min- 
ister 's  sermons  have  been  printed  in  the  Palo 
Alto  daily  papers. 

Eedlands,  Cal. — The  committee  has  adver- 
tised in  the  San  Bernardino  Sun.  It  has  six 
correspondents  and  has  written  14  letters;  563 
tracts  have  been,  sent  out,  and  35  single  Christ- 
ian Eeyisters;  also  a  few  copies  of  the  Pacific 
U}iitaria)i  and  of  Word  and  Work.  There  are 
three  members  on  the  committee.  About  40 
tracts  have  been  distributed  in  railway  stations. 
Total  expense  for  the  year  $3.45 ;  this  was 
raised  by  a  "Silver  Tea,"  which  was  held  at 
the  home  of  one  of  the  members. 

San  Diego,  Cal. — The  committee  consists  of 
two  members.  It  has  advertised  in  several  local 
newspapers ;  25  tracts  have  been  sent  out  dur- 
ing the  year;  815  have  been  taken  from  the 
church-door  rack.     Total  expense  $2.75. 

San  Francisco,  Cal. — This  committee  com- 
prises three  members.  It  has  advertised  in  the 
Sunset  magazine.  It  has  at  present  59  corre- 
spondents; lias  written  75  letters.  Two  tracts 
aj;e  sent  to  each  correspondent  once  a  month ; 
909  tracts  have  oeen  sent  out  during  the  year, 
also  5  single  Christian  Ecjiisters ;  1621  tracts 
distributed  through  church-door  rack.  Owing 
to  absence  of  ciuiirman  for  several  months  and 
other  necessary  changes  the  work  was  tempo- 
rarily suspended;  but  the  expense  for  the  re- 
maining eight  months  was  $15.81. 

Santa  Cruz,  Cal. — About  100  tracts  have 
been  distributed  through  the  church-door  rack. 
As  this  society  is  without  a  minister  at  present, 
having  only  occasional  services,  the  demands 
upon  the  Mission  are  small. 

Seattle,  Wash. —  First  Unitarian  Ciu-rcii. 
— 3(199  tracts  have  been  taken  from  the  church- 
door  racks;  and  as  our  church  is  rented  very 
often  for  concerts  and  lectures,  a  great  many 
tracts  are  taken  on  sucii  occasions.  The  com- 
mittee consists  of  one  member. 


*  The  name  and  address  of  each  chairman 
may  be  found  each  month  on  the  last  page  of 
the  Pacific  Unitarian. 
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Installation  at  Denver 

On  the  afternoon  of  Sunday,  Oct,  28th, 
Unity  church  of  Denver  held  a  Fellow- 
ship Sunday  which  covered  the  Installa- 
tion of  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil,  and  also 
the  Recognition  of  Rev.  David  Utter, 
D.  D.,  as  Castor  Emeritus.  It  was  a  joy- 
ous and  interesting  occasion  and  a  no- 
ble array  of  ministers  participated.  Rev. 
William  Channing  Brown  and  Rev.  John 
Malick  of  Salt  Lake  and  Rev.  Paul  M. 
]\IcReynolds  of  Greeley,  of  our  fellow- 
ship, Rev.  David  H.  Fouse,  Rev.  L.  C. 
Nichols  and  Rabbi  AVm.  S.  Friedman, 
D.  D.,  of  Denver  took  part  in  the  ser- 
vices. In  addition  to  the  installation 
service,  there  was  the'  usual  morning 
service  at  which  the  sermon  was  by  Rev. 
John  Malick,  and  an  evening  platform 
service  at  which  there  were  three  ten- 
minute  addresses.  Rev.  John  IMalick, 
"Fatherhood  of  God ;"  Rev.  Paul  M.  Mc- 
Reynolds,  ''Character  and  Salvation," 
and  Rev.  W^illiam  Channing  Brown, 
' '  Life  and  Religion. ' ' 

On  the  Saturday  preceding  there  was 
a  meeting  of  the  Fellowship  Committee 
of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Conference,  a 
Ministers'  Meeting  at. 4:30  p.  m.,  and  at 
6  :30  a  Fellowship  Dinner  with  out-of-the 
city  Unitarians  as  guests.  Mr.  Charles 
Meigs  Schenck  spoke  upon  the  recent 
Montreal  Conference  and  then  others 
were  called  upon  and  a  social  time  was 
enjoyed.  Taking  it  all  in  all  it  was  es- 
sentially a  good  conference  with  a  mini- 
mum of  fuss  and  formality. 

The  Denver  society  was  organized  in 
June,  1871,  and  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil 
is  the  tenth  minister.  The  first  five  min- 
isters covered  but  three  years  so  none  of 
them  can  claim  to  have  been  really  set- 
tled. Then  Rev.  Thos.  Van  Ness  served 
five  years,  Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot  four 
years,  and  Rev.  N.  A.  Haskell  two  years. 
In  1896  Rev.  David  Utter  began  his  faith- 
ful ministry  of  almost  twenty-one  years, 
almost  half  the  society's  life.  He  is  to 
be  congratulated  both  on  the  relief  that 
comes  in  a  capable  co-worker  and  the 
strength  of  body,  mind  and  spirit  that 
enables  him  to  continue  his  acceptable 
service.    * 

We  take  pleasure  in  adding  the  name 
of  Rev.  Fred  Alban  Weil  to  our  list  of 


Associate  Editors  and  Publication  Com- 
mittee and  hope  to  extend  our  sphere  of 
influence  to  the  furthest  border  of  the 
Rocky  Mountain  territory. 


American  Bible  Week 

December  1st  to  the  11th  has  been 
designated  as  American  Bible  Week, 
and  contributions  will  be  asked  for  a 
fund  which  will  send  a  Testament  to 
each  American  soldier. 

These  little  service  Testaments,  small 
enough  to  fit  conveniently  into  the  sol- 
dier's comfort  kit,  printed  legibly  on 
good  paper,  and  bound  in  the  khaki  of  the 
service  uniform^a  book  for  the  fight- 
ing man — will  carry  into  the  trenches 
the  message  of  a  religion  militant  for 
righteousness,  the  religion  of  purity, 
strength,  and  sacrifice. 

The  campaign  to  raise  nearly  half  a 
million  dollars  for  these  Testaments  has 
been  undertaken  by  the  American 
Bible  Society. 

One  of  the  good  and  most  frequently 
recurring  reports  coming  from  the 
trenches  is  that  men  are  more  and  more 
turning  toward  religion. 

A  soldier  writes:  "Strange  as  it 
sounds — and,  God's  truth,  I  am  far 
from  being  a  religious  man — the  big- 
gest factor  in  the  war  is  God !  How- 
ever little  religion  you  have  got  at 
home  the  biggest  blackguard  in  the 
ranks  prays  as  he  goes  into  action." 

Governor  Whitman,  of  New  York,  in 
endorsing  the  effort,  makes  a  very  in- 
teresting comment :  "If  any  of  our 
men  are  taken  prisoner,"  he  says,  ''it  is 
possible  that  the  only  reading  matter 
which  they  will  have  for  weeks,  and 
perhaps  months,  will  be  this  little 
service. ' ' 

Contributions  to  the  fund  should  be 
addressed  to  William  Foulke,  Bible 
House,  Astor  Place,  New  York  City.  A 
small  contribution  may  do  great  good. 


I  don't  know  how  long  the  war  will 
last,  but  I  know  that  the  quickest  way 
out  is  straight  through.  Any  division 
or  discussion  now  would  simply  prolong 
the  war  and  make  it  more  costly  in 
lives  and  treasure. — William  Jennings 
Bryan. 
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The  Need  of  the  World 

Rev.  Oliver  P.  Short 
[Extract  from  sermon  of  Nov.  11,  1917.] 

In  a  large  sense,  in  its  most  complex 
spheres  of  thought  and  activities,  the 
world  has  not  yet  found  Christ.  And 
the  discovery  of  Christ  is  the  need  of 
our  time.  The  life  he  lived,  the  truth 
he  taught,  the  spirit  he  breathed,  will 
unite  man  to  God  and  man  to  man, 
bring  about  a  holy  universal  brother- 
hood and  usher  in  a  reign  of  love  and 
peace. 

The  world  needs  to  open  its  eyes  to 
the  light.  Beneath  the  crusted  selfish- 
ness of  our  civilization  there  is  the 
rumble  of  revolution.  There  are  wars 
and  rumors  of  wars.  A  dreadful  un- 
rest threatens  to  engulf  society.  Na- 
tions in  time  of  peace  prepare  for  war. 
And  the  world  needs  a  rediscovery  of 
the  Christ ;  it  needs  to  interpret  anew 
his  life,  his  message,  his  spirit.  The 
Jesus  of  history  means  but  little,  the 
Christ  of  creeds  is  powerless.  But,  0, 
how  the  world  needs  the  prophet,  the 
peasant,  the  man  of  Galilee!  It  needs 
to  understand  the  philosophy,  the  pow- 
er, the  beauty,  the  joy  of  a  life  linked 
to  God.  In  him  we  find  a  complete  law 
of  justice  between  man  and  man ;  we 
find  the  remedy  for  social  ills,  we  need 
nothing   more   for   international   peace. 

Christ  is  more  than  the  world  has 
suspected ;  his  salvation  is  more  genu- 
ine than  the  church  has  admitted,  for 
in  his  spirit  are  the  ills  of  the  world  to 
be  cured.  Here  is  the  answer  to  the 
world's  heart  hunger,  the  pure  bread 
of  life  unadulterated  by  the  poison  of 
theological  selfishness.  The  master  op- 
portunity of  Christendom  is  at  hand. 
Europe  has  demonstrated  the  futility 
of  creeds  and  dogma  to  make  men  free 
sons  of  God.  We  are  not  here  to  speak 
a  creed,  prove  a  book,  prop  up  the 
throne  of  God,  or  support  an  ecclesias- 
ticism,  but  to  live  a  life,  and  thus  usher 
in  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  on 
earth. 

Theology  must  find  Christ  anew. 
Orthodoxy  now  refuses  to  accept  Jesus 
as  a  revelation  of  God  and  life;  it  sets 
forth  Jesus  as  a  protection  from  God, 


rather  than  an  unveiling  of  the  divine 
character.  The  character  of  humanity 
will  come  to  be  just  what  the  race  con- 
ceive to  be  the  character  of  God.  Eu- 
rope proves  this.  God  is  there  still  the 
God  of  battles.  They  plead  with  him 
for  temporal  victory.  This  conception 
means  an  earthly  civilization  of  organ- 
ized selfishness.  Only  through  the 
human  apprehension  of  God  in  Christ 
will  the  race  enter  into  that  oneness 
with  God  which  is  the  completion  of 
redemption.  The  dream  of  world-wide 
brotherhood  will  be  fulfilled  in  the  per- 
fect realization  of  God's  Christ-revealed 
Fatherhood. 

The  church  must  find  Christ  anew  or 
perish.  Churchmen  can  no  longer  pro- 
fess to  believe  in  Christ  and  act  like 
pagans.  The  leadership  of  Jesus  must 
include  his  spirit.  Men  must  not  go  to 
war  unprovoked,  they  must  not  op- 
press one  another.  They  must  be  like 
him.  For,  if  there  was  anything  in  the 
character  of  Jesus  impassible  to  us;  if 
we  cannot  live  and  overcome  as  he  did, 
then  his  life  means  nothing  to  us — he 
is  no  leader  and  Christianity  is  a  farce. 

Yes,  the  church  must  find  a  new 
meaning  in  his  life  and  gaspcl,  or  fail. 
It  must  not  substitute  creeds  for  divine 
living;  such  a  course  is  a  denial  of 
Christ,  an  evasion  of  his  gospel,  a  •vne- 
ious  skepticism.  Salvation  in  any  world 
is  nothing  short  of  divine  human  char- 
acter. It  was  the  rejection  of  jast  that 
sort  of  a  character  that  tore  drops  of 
blood  from  the  heart  of  the  Nazarene. 

And  human  institutions  must  be  gos- 
pelized.  It  is  strange  that  men  believe 
they  can  be  one  thing  on  Sunday  and 
in  private  life  and  quite  another  thing 
during  the  week  and  in  business  life. 
If  the  spirit  of  Jesus  dot-s  not  reach 
and  control  and  inspire  men  in  the 
bank,  the  store,  the  railroad,  they  are 
in  no  vital  sense  Christian  at  all. 

We  have  lived  long  in  an  atheism 
which  hius  been  the  protection  of  blind 
and  deaf  materialism,  calling  itself  pro- 
gress and  madly  bearing  a  chosen  peo- 
ple towards  spiritual  and  national  de- 
struction. But  new  diseovcries  of 
Christ,  larger  revelations  of  his  glory, 
profounder  manifestations  of  his  power, 
deeper  meanings  of  his  spirit  and  pur- 
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pose  are  now  being  made.  What  he 
was  as  a  Son  of  God  and  brother  of  the 
race  we  may  become.  What  he  did  to 
enlighten,  lift  up  and  bless  mankind 
we  may  do.  And  it  is  the  hope  of  the 
world,  the  glory  of  the  race  that  we 
shall  be  faithful  to  our  trust. 


**  Almighty  God  and  the  Arme- 
nians." 

Bev.  William  Day  Simonds 
[Introductory  Address] 
It  was  my  privilege,  in  common  with 
some  I  see  before  me,  to  listen  to  Dr. 
Aked's  address  upon  the  Armenian 
Atrocities.  As  the  Doctor  proceeded 
with  his  vivid  and  even  terrible  de- 
scription of  the  sufferings  of  those  poor 
people,  I  wondered  what  effect  it  was 
having  upon  the  minds  of  his  pious 
listeners — so  I  was  not  at  all  surprised, 
the  middle  of  the  week,  to  receive  a 
letter  which  comes  as  a  cry  of  the 
human  soul.  I  believe  this  letter  to  be 
sincere — it  is  most  respectfully  written. 
The  writer  asks  for  light,  for  help.  I 
devoutly  hope  that  the  man  who  wrote 
this  letter  is  in  the  congregation  this 
morning — if  not,  I  hope  the-  substance 
of  what  I  may  say  may  somehow  reach 
him.  I  will  read  you  the  most  import- 
ant part  of  this  letter: 

' '  Can  you  spare  a  few  moments  from  your 
busy  and  useful  life  to  listen  to  the  outpour- 
ings of  a  human  soul  crushed  and  broken  by 
the  recital  of  the  unspeakable  suffering  of 
millions  of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  the 
Bible  lands,  as  given  so  dramatically  and  sin- 
cerely by  Dr.  Aked  at  the  Auditorium  last 
night? 

"It  is  easy  enough  for  me  to  square  myself 
with  the  poor  suffering  people  of  Armenia  and 
satisfy  my  conscience  and  my  manhood,  but, 
oh,  tell  me  how,  in  the  light  of  common  rea- 
son^ is  God  Almighty  going  to  square  Himself 
when  He  is  questioned  closely  by  a  good, 
warm,  clean,  human  heart?  When  will  God 
be  able  to  absolve  Himself  from  the  crimes, 
suffering  and  blood  of  the  innocent  of  the 
earth?  I  heard  a  good  woman  say  after  hear- 
ing Dr.  Aked  last  night,  that  God  would  have 
to  spend  most  of  His  time  throughout  eternity 
in  sackcloth  and  ashes,  begging  forgiveness 
from  humanity  for  the  atrocities  and  unspeak- 
able suffering  permitted  and  winked  at  during 
the  long,  bloody  years  of  mankind's  sojourn 
on  earth. 

"How,  oh,  how,  pray  tell  me,  can  God,  Om- 
nipresent, Omnipotent  and  Omniscient,  also 
supposed  to  be  a  God  of  Love,  look  down  with 


equanimity  upon  the  toiling  and  starved  bodies 
of  the  millions  of  his  children?  Why  don't  the 
Almighty  Father  speak  to  the  unspeakable  and 
unprofitable  Turk  and  wither  him  as  Jesus  did 
the  unfruitful  fig  tree,  and  gather  the  poor 
emaciated  orphans  up  in  His  arms  and  bless 
them  and  suffer  them  to  come  unto  Him,  for 
of  such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

' '  If  this  terrible  war  and  the  fruits  thereof 
continue,  man  will  have  nothing  left  but  human 
conscience  and  he  will  continue,  with  accelera- 
tion, to  strike  sledge-hammer  blows  upon  the 
historic  foundation  of  religion. 

' '  Everywhere  throughout  the  country,  we  see 
signs  and  advertisements  of  ' '  Men  Wanted, ' ' 
but,  from  the  hearts  of  millions  of  men  and 
women,  the  cry  goes  up  day  and  night : 
'  Wanted,  a  New  God. '  The  war  and  the  con- 
sequent suffering  have  taken  away  our  God 
and,  stumbling,  we  grope  in  the  dark,  ask  ques- 
tions which  none  can  answer,  and  our  cry  is 
answered  by  the  echo  only. ' ' 

Now,  I  have  tried  to  read  you  the 
very  strongest  sentences  of  the  letter, 
that  I  might  give  you  the  heart  of  it. 
My  friend  wants  to  know  why  men  be- 
lieve in  God  in  a  world  where  such 
things  happen.  First,  dear  brother,  be- 
cause this  belief  in  God  is  not  some- 
thing that  man  possesses,  something 
that  he  reaches  out  and  draws  to  him- 
self— but,  on  the  other  hand,  belief  in 
God  is  something  that  possesses  man, 
something  that  he  cannot  get  away 
from,  something  that  he  occasionally 
dismisses,  imagines  he  can  have  noth- 
ing more  to  do  with,  but  it  is  something 
that  returns  and  overpowers  him,  he 
cannot  escape  it.  So  if  you  ask  me 
why  men  believe  in  God,  my  first  an- 
swer is :  Because  they  cannot  help  it. 
Some  times  they  try  hard  enough — 
some  times  they  resolve  that  all  religion 
is  over  for  them ;  some  times  people 
abolish  God — but  God,  the  sense  of  God 
returns  for  the  sufficient  reason,  that 
man  discerns  in  the  universe  a  great 
creating  and  controlling  intelligence, 
and  he  can  escape  that  conclusion  only 
as  he  stops  thinking  altogether.  The 
more  earnestly  he  thinks,  the  more  he 
is  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
is  a  great  creating,  controlling  intelli- 
gence and  that  Intelligence  he  calls 
God. 

There  is  another  suggestion  Avhieh 
may  help  my  friend.  The  underlying 
proposition  of  this  letter  is  simply 
this :  that  while  man  might,  up  to  the 
first  day  of  August,  1914,  have  ration- 
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ally  believed  in  God,  such  terrible 
things  have  happened  since  that  day, 
that  man  can  no  longer  believe. 
Now,  dear,  dear  friend,  nothing  new 
has  happened  since  August  1,  1914 — 
no  new  burden  has  been  laid  upon 
man's  conscience  or  man's  heart — the 
burden  may  be  a  little  bigger,  it  may 
appeal  to  the  imagination  a  little  more, 
but  it  is  the  same  old  burden  that  was 
laid  upon  the  conscience  and  heart  of 
the  first  man  who  tried  to  solve  the 
problem  of  evil.  My  brother  seems  to 
think  that  this  is  a  new  problem.  Why, 
if  you  go  back  to  the  old  language 
spoken  before  there  was  any  Europe, 
you  will  discover  that  men  debated  this 
same  problem  to  tatters  in  the  shadow 
of  the  Himalayas.  And,  to  pure  rea- 
son, my  brother,  not  to  the  imagination, 
but  to  pure  reason,  the  first  little  babe 
you  see,  dear,  sweet,  innocent  little 
treasure,  struggling  in  horrible  pain 
and  anguish  is  just  as  big  a  problem  as 
Armenia  today.  Why  should  there  be 
any  pain  at  all  in  a  universe  presided 
over  by  and  all-powerful,  all-wise  and 
all-good  God — that  is  the  question,  and 
it  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  as  old 
as  human  thought,  and  you  need  not 
imagine,  brother,  that  a  race  that  held 
on  to  the  belief  of  God  up  to  August 
1,  1914,  will  be  able  to  turn  away  from 
it  now. 

And  one  other  consideration  more 
important  than  all  else  is  this :  Have 
you  ever  reflected,  friend,  that  it  is  not 
the  sufferer  who  is  turned  to  infidelity 
by  suffering? — it  is  the  onlooker.  Now, 
please  do  not  forget  that — it  is  a  fact 
of  immense  significance — it  is  not  the 
sufferer,  it  is  the  onlooker  who  is  filled 
with  doubt.  The  sufferer  is  more  often 
driven  by  his  suffering  nearer  to  his 
God.  Take  Armenia,  if  you  will,  as  an 
illustration :  I  can  remember  twenty 
years  ago  in  the  Capitol  building  at 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  addrevssing,  with 
others,  a  large  audience  on  this  subject 
of  Armenian  Atrocitias.  The  world 
was  then  supping  on  the  horrors  which 
the  Turks  were  perpetrating  in  Arme- 
nia— it  was  awful,  it  was  beyond  con- 
ception horrible,  and  we  were  all  talk- 
ing and  thinking  about  it.  But  did 
the  Armenians  lose  faith  in  their  God? 


Did  they  burn  their  bibles?  Did  they 
forget  to  call  on  their  Christ  any  more? 
Not  at  all — these  poor,  suffering  mil- 
lions, walking  the  Via  Dolorosa,  the 
path  of  sorrow,  found  their  God  and 
their  Christ  more  surely. 

Next  Sunday  morning  in  the  sermon 
on  the  "Suffering  and  Heroism  of  the 
First  Protestants,"  I  .shall  show  you 
how  men  and  women,  and  even  little 
children  found  their  faith  more  surely 
in  the  awful  anguish  of  their  suffering 
— so  those  who  suffer  seem,  by  that  suf- 
fering, to  be  drawn  to.  not  driven  away 
from,  God,  but  drawn  toward  the  In- 
finite Comforter. 

Have  you  heard  how.  in  the  ])lack 
despair  that  settled  on  San  Francisco 
when  the  earth(|uake  and  the  fire 
seemed  to  be  destroying  your  world 
right  here,  have  you  heard  how.  on  the 
fire-threatened  hills  the  poor  homeless, 
friendless  masses  on  that  awful  morn- 
ing sang  together  as  by  common  im- 
pulse. "Nearer,  ]\Iv  God.  to  Thee, 
xNearer  to  Thee?" 

Oh,  friend,  the  great  truth  is  that 
men.  in  their  torment,  men  in  their 
anguish,  men  quivering  with  pain,  the 
soldiers  in  the  trenches,  in  the  hell  of 
battle,  .somehow  seem  to  come  nearer 
the  Infinite  Heart  of  the  Universe 
than  all  others.  So  you  need  not  fear 
that  the  sorrow  of  the  world  will  drive 
men  away  from  God — fashion  may; 
wealth  may;  pleasure  may;  sensuality 
may ;  but  sorrow,  never — for  the  path 
of  sorrow  is  the  Highway  to  God.  We 
cannot  escape  God :  He  is  the  Infinite 
Spirit  of  the  Universal  Life.  Do  you 
remember  the  old  scripture? 

"  If  I  take  the  wings  of  the  morning,  and 
dwell  in  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  sea; 

"Even  there  shall  thy  hand  lead  me,  and  thy 
right  hand  shall  holil  me. 

"  .  .  .  if  I  make  my  bed  in  hell,  behold, 
thou  art  there. ' ' 

And  so.  through  all  the  endless  ages. 
Flight  from  God  to  God  must  be — 

Flight  from  God  to  God  must  be  for  we 
cannot  escape  the   loiiirrsal  life. 


God  grant  at  last  a  world  at  peace, 
A  world  of  nations  ruled  by  laws; 

Warriors  are  we  that  wars  may  cease, 
Free  men  in  holy  Freedom's  cause! 
—Albert    W.  Palmer. 
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' '  Non  Ministrari  sed  Ministrare ' ' 
President    -    -    -    Earl  Morse  Wilbur,  D.  D.  Hallowe  'en    we    spent,    according    to 

Secretary  to  Faculty  -    Wm.  S.  Morgan,  Ph.  D.  ^-^^  honored  custom,  with  Dr.  and  Mrs. 

STUDENT  ORGANIZATION  ]\Iorgan.     Tliose  of  us  with  previous  ex- 

Frank   E.    Kennell President  perience  knew  of  the  good  time  in  store 

Harry  Wilhelm Secretary  f^j.   ^^g^    g^^j  ^^.^   ^^^^.g   ^^^   disappointed. 

COMING  EVENTS  Witchcs  and  goblins  and  black  cats  were 

(Open  to  Friends  of  the  School)  all  at  hand,  and  games  and  stunts  and 

Chapel  4  P.  M.  good  things  to  eat  made  the  time  pass 

December     4 Miss  Kreps  ij^e  the  wind.     About  thirty  of  US  in  all 

December  11 Dr.  Morgan  ,      ,         ,,  -it  -h^        ^ 

met    together,    mcludmg    Faculty,    stu- 

Misfortune  has  come  upon  the  school  dents,  and  friends, 
this  month  in  the  illness  of  Mr.  Speight.  Chapel    service    on    November    6    was 

He  has  been  forced  to  leave  us  for  the  conducted   by   one   of   our   alumni,    Ur. 

time  being  and  to  give  up  his  classes.  Vernon   Mosher   Cady.     Mr.   Cady   was 

The  latest  intelligence  is  distinctly  en-  the  first  graduate  of  our  school,  having 

couraging.      He    is   steadily   improving  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  The- 

and  we  hope  very  soon  to  have  him  with  ology  m  1J08. 

In  Mr.  Speight's  absence  the  work  of  The  End  of  the  World 
the  church  has  been  taken  charge  of  by  The  Apostles  supposed  that  the  world 
the  Reverend  Mr.  Charles  Frank  Russell,  was  in  its  last  stage  of  utter  decay.  We 
Dr.  Morgan  has  recently  been  ap-  are  convinced  that  the  world  is  scarcely 
pointed  chairman  of  the  Food  Conserva-  out  of  the  period  of  the  rattle  and  of 
tion  Committee  of  the  First  Unitarian  the  feeding-bottle.  Evolution  required 
Church  of  Berkeley.  countless  s&ons  to  perfect  the  material 
The  term  is  drawing  to  a  close  and  we  creation ;  so  Man  cannot  rise  to  his  full 
are  beginning  to  be  worried  over  the  ap-  stature  in  a  millenium  or  two.  There 
proaching  ordeal  of  examinations.  The  are  abundant  signs  that  the  world  is 
examination  period  will  commence  on  very  young.  With  the  majority  of  the 
Tuesday,  December  11,  and  on  Decern-  population  of  each  civilized  nation  us- 
her 22  the  school  will  close  for  the  ing  a  vocabulary  of  only  about  three 
Christmas  holidays.  It  will  re-open  for  hundred  words;  with  all  men  aware  of 
the  second  term  on  Tuesday,  January  15.  a  large  tract  of  Personality  not  yet 
Doctor  Wilbur  expects  to  be  back  with  come  into  functional  life,  and  only  sub- 
us  by  January  7.  We  are  all  looking  conscious — we  cannot  imagine  that  the 
forward  to  his  return.  world  is  finished.  The  air  is  not  con- 
On  Tuesday  evening,  November  8,  we  quered,  the  sea  is  only  partly  under 
heard  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  obedience  to  man.  The  gospel  of  Jesus 
Russian  Revolution  by  Mr.  Mawrice  is  still  unknown  by  innumerable  hordes 
Bavly,  a  student  in  the  University.  Mr.  of  untutored  races;  it  has  as  yet 
Bavly  has  kept  in  close  touch  with  af-  touched  with  effect  only  the  fringe  of 
fairs  in  his  country  from  the  begining  the  civilized  peoples  of  the  earth;  it  is 
of  the  revolution,  and  has  in  his  posses-  still  frankly  disowned  in  the  actualities 
sion  a  number  of  papers  and  manifestos  of  life,  in  business,  in  politics,  in  eco- 
of  the  Soldiers '  and  Workmen 's  Council,  nomics,  and  in  the  pleasures  of  life.  In 
which  are  not  generally  known  to  the  these  circumstances  we  see  that  the 
American  public.  He  traced  for  us  the  world  is  not  moribund,  but  only  just 
development  of  the  democratic  spirit  in  waking.  We  cannot  accept  the  implica- 
Russia,  showing  the  progress  which  has  tion  of  the  Advent  hymn,  "Far  downi 
followed  in  the  wake  of  unsuccessful  the  ages  now,  her  journey  well-nigh 
wars,  and  gave  us  an  idea  of  the  aims  done."  The  end  is  not  yet;  thank  God! 
and  ideals  of  the  present  government.  — Christian  Life  (London). 
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Conducted  by  Eev.  William  G.  Eliot,  Je. 

(Contributions  for  this  Department  should  be  sent  to  Rev.  W.  G.  Eliot,  Jr.,  681  Schuyler  St., 
Portland,  Oregon;  to  reach  this  address  not  later  than  the  fifteenth  of  the  month.) 


Christ 

Those  Harvard  Divinity  School  men 
whose  memories  go  back  to  the  '80s  will 
recall  with  affection  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Badger  of  the  Harvard  Library  Staff, 
who  always  sat  at  the  Divinity  School 
table  in  j\Iemorial  Plall  and  found  solace 
and  the  renewal  of  happier  days  in 
that  companionship. 

One  of  his  phrases  sticks  in  my 
mind:  "Unitarianism  with  Christ." 
From  which  it  might  be  inferred  that 
there  was  such  a  thing  as  a  Unitarian- 
ism without   Christ. 

Now  I  am  sure  that  ]\Ir.  Badger  did 
wish  just  that  to  be  inferred  and  that 
he  desired  to  make  a  real  distinction 
between  a  Unitarianism  with  Christ 
and  a  Unitarianism  without  Christ. 
And  I  am  sure  he  felt  that  the  differ- 
ence was  important  and  marked  a  real 
cleavage. 

Nor  did  he  mean  merely  that  there 
was  a  Unitarianism  that  acknowledged 
that  there  once  was  such  a  man  as 
Jesus,  and  a  Unitarianism  that  denied 
or  was  indifferent  to  that  historic  in- 
cident. It  would  have  been  ignorant 
and  senseless  to  have  intended  that. 

What  did  he  mean? 

I  think  he  meant  that  Christ  was 
not  a  dead  episode,  but  a  living  and 
present  fact ;  that  what  some  Unita- 
rians would  call  "the  Spirit  of  Christ" 
is  Christ.  He  meant,  too,  that  in  what 
some  would  call  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
and  in  what  he  called  simply  Christ 
was  to  be  found  not  only  the  Divine 
plan  for  Man,  but  also  a  Divine-in- 
Human,  Divine-in-Everyman,  impulse, 
guidance,  power. 

Furthermore,  he  conceived  of  this 
truth  in  clearly  Unitarian  terms.  Not 
for  one  moment  did  he  doubt  that 
Christ  was  a  human  being.  But  on  the 
other  hand  he  believed  that  a  Divine 
Idea  for  I\Ian  was  realized  in  Christ 
and  that  the  spirit  and  power  of  Christ 
was  not  exhausted   by   the   items  of   a 


Palistinian  ministry.  Christ  has  filled 
history.  So  that  so  far  as  any  man 
can  deeply  experience  and  truly  prac- 
tice the  Divine  Life  he  can  with  equal 
reality  experience  and  practice  the 
Spirit  of  Christ,  and  find  the  two  iden- 
tical. 

This  is  no  mere  obscurantism  nor 
bad  psychology.     It  is  the  simple  truth. 

For  example :  I  heard  a  keen  ob- 
server, recently  returned  from  a  visit 
of  inspection  over  a  thousand  miles  of 
battle-front  in  Europe,  say  that  Jean 
d'Arc  was  helping  the  French  poilus 
in  their  fighting  and  suffering. 

Can  any  one  who  knows  the  facts 
doubt  that  this  is  true?  Call  it  the 
spirit  of  patriotism,  or  love  of  country. 
It  is  that,  sure  enough.  But  think  of 
the  difference ! 

If  you  say:  'Of  course  it  is  not 
really  Jean  d'Arc,  let  us  be  accurate 
and  clear,  it  is  only  the  Spirit  of  Jean 
d'Arc,"  I  reply,  "Is  it  on  that  account 
not  indeed  Jean  d'Arc?  Is  it  not  as 
really  Jean  d'Arc  when  she  signals 
thr(mgh  our  memory  and  our  gratitude 
and  our  faith  and  love  as  when  she 
signalled  with  voice  and  sword?  When 
in  shining  armor  she  rode  at  the  head 
of  her  troops  was  it  any  the  less  the 
Spirit  of  Jean  d'Arc  that  led  the  sol- 
diers, because  they  could  say  that  Jean 
d'Arc  herself  was  leading  them?"  To- 
day is  it  any  the  less  Jean  d'xVrc  her- 
self who  still  breathes  in  the  hearts  of 
France?  To  say  that  the  Spirit  of 
Jean  d'Arc  is  something  different  and 
less  than  Jean  d'Arc  herself  is  bad 
philosophy  and  bad  science, — and  a 
kind  of  injustice  and  a  kind  of  robbery. 

So  I  think  ]\Ir.  Badger  thought  of 
Christ.  And  so  it  was  that  Christ  was 
for  him  not  simply  a  personal  I'xample 
in  the  past,  but  also  a  personal  force 
in  the  present. 

Mr.  Badger  did  not  believe  that 
Christ  was  Deity  pretending  to  be  a 
human  being,  but  ratlier  that  Christ 
was   a   genuinely   human    being   experi- 
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encing  and  practicing  the  Life  of  God 
in  the  Soul  of  Man.  Mr.  Badger  be- 
lieved in  the  immanence  of  God.  But 
by  that  he  did  not  signify  that  every- 
thing is  God  or  that  God  is  fully  in- 
carnated in  things  generally  or  in  all 
men.  He  certainly  meant  by  the  im- 
manence of  God,  the  immanence  of 
God,  i.  e.,  the  immanence  of  Something 
Transcendent. 

The  doctrine  of  the  immanence  of 
God,  thus  stated  includes  the  familiar 
teachings  that  man  is  made  in  the 
image  of  God;  that  man  is  a  child  of 
God;  and  that  "the  Spirit  of  God 
dwelleth  in  you."  But  in  its  applica- 
tion to  our  present  line  of  thought  it 
meant,  and  this  is  what  I  believe  Mr. 
Badger  would  have  urged,  that  in 
Christ,  the  Transcendent  (i.  e.,  the 
transcendent  in  spiritual  value)  found 
utterance  in  our  humanity,  in  a  human 
being;  that  the  human  image  approxi- 
mated portraiture;  that  the  child  ful- 
filled the  Divinely  filial;  that  the 
Spirit  of  God  had  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  a  human  life. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Unitarian  has 
the  best  chance  of  any  one  in  the  world 
to  experience  and  to  practise  in  all  its 
final  reality  and  simplicity  the  immor- 
tal soul  of  "the  doctrine  of  the  Trin- 
ity." The  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
Trinity  is  complicated  with  mediaeval 
dogma  and  sometimes  with  impossible 
if  not  wicked  conceptions  of  God  and 
man.  This  partly  accounts  for  the  rise 
of  Unitarianism.  But  the  immortal 
soul  of  the  doctrine  is  the  immortal 
soul  of  all  Christian  teaching:  God  is 
"Creator  and  Preserver  of  all  man- 
kind;" also,  a  loyal,  true  and  holy  in- 
dwelling spirit  striving  to  bring  all 
creation  to  perfection;  and  it  was  that 
spirit  which  came  to  a  perfect  utter- 
ance in  Christ,  and  strives  for  perfect 
utterance  in  every  soul  and  in  the  gen- 
eral community  of  souls.  Independent- 
ly of  Christ?  Yes.  Through  Christ? 
Yes.  Through  Christ  as  an  historic 
episode?  Yes.  Through  Christ  as  a 
continuing  Spirit?  Yes.  Are  then  the 
Holy  Spirit  and  the  Spirit  of  Christ 
two  different  things?  Surely,  no  one 
will  make  bold  to  assert  that,  unless  he 
is  ready  to  acknowledge  that  God  and 


man  are  absolutely  separate  facts,  ex- 
isting upon  terms  of  mutual  alienation, 
perpetual  and  irremediable. 

This  I  imagine  could  be  deemed  a 
true,  though  by  no  means  an  adequate 
or  thorough  statement  of  Mr.  Badger's 
thought  when  he  plead  for  a  "Unita- 
rianism with  Christ"  and  implied  a 
line  of  cleavage  between  Unitarianism 
with  Christ  and  Unitarianism  without 
Christ. 


I  said  in  my  last  contribution  to  this 
department  (October  number)  that 
''the  Churches  of  Freedom  must  stand- 
ardize or  they  are  doomed." 

I   believe  with   equal  conviction   that, 
they  are  similarly  doomed  unless  (with- 
out  any   lowering   of   the  standards   of 
freedom   and   veracity)    they   standard- 
ize to  Christ. 

W.  G.  E.,  Jr. 


A  Prayer  for  Times  of  National 
Trial* 

(To  be  said  by  Minister  and  Congregation) 

Lord,  God  Almighty,  the  strength  of 
all  who  put  their  trust  in  Thee,  we  pray 
for  all  who  are  bearing  the  burden  of  the 
sad  strife  of  nations;  give  to  all  who 
are  offering  themselves  in  a  spirit  of 
sacrifice  for  the  world's  good  the  peace 
of  trust  and  hope ;  give  to  all  counsellors 
and  rulers  the  guidance  of  Thy  Spirit, 
so  that  justice  may  redeem  their  neces- 
sity and  mercy  may  temper  their  justice ; 
give  skill  and  courage  to  all  who  relieve 
the  sick  and  wounded;  protect  all  poor 
men  neglected  women,  and  forsaken 
children.  In  these  solemn  days  of  our 
country's  stern  and  dangerous  duty,  lift 
us  all  above  unrighteous  anger,  redeem 
us  from  the  spiritual  ignorance  and  un- 
belief which  sees  in  the  weapons  of  war 
the  chief  security  of  the  nations ;  in  this 
land  and  throughout  the  world  multiply 
the  number  of  good  and  kindly  men  who 
prepare  the  way  for  the  nobler  destiny 
of  humanity.  According  to  the  integrity 
of  our  purposes  and  the  sincerity  of  our 
professions,  be  it  done  unto  us,  0  God. 

"[Originally  printed  for  use  at  the  Berkeley 
church  and  afterward  used  for  the  Friday  noon 
Inter-Denominational  services  at  the  Church  of 
Our  Father,  Portland,  O.] 
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In  time  of  our  country's  need  open  our 
eyes  that  we  may  see  our  duty  plain, 
strengthen  our  hearts  that  we  may  with 
patience  and  in  all  good-will  bear  the 
common  burden,  and  protect  from  the 
worst  ravages  of  war  the  soul  of  this 
peaceful  people.  Thy  will  be  done  on 
earth.     Amen. 


BtUtUh 

How  Long 

Los  Angeles  has  witnessed  the  advent 
of  Sundayism,  has  bade  the  revivalist 
good  bye  with  his  bank  account  eighteen 
or  twenty  thousand  dollars  richer,  and 
is  now  engaged  in  "Trail-Hitters'  " 
meetings  in  order  to  keep  converts  with- 
in the  fold  of  the  redeemed.  Some 
interesting  facts  are  revealed. 

Taking  the  published  estimate  of 
26,000  souls  saved,  it  cost  eighty  cents 
apiece.  The  city  could  have  gained 
money  by  bearing  that  expense  and  be- 
ing freed  from  the  cost  of  maintaining 
police  courts  and  so  on,  if  those  souls 
stay  saved.  But  how  many  will?  Isn't 
it  exasperating  that  no  statistics  can  be 
compiled  to  show  how  many  persons 
really  keep  alive  the  emotional  religion 
some  magnetic  evangelist — aided  by  a 
staff  of  artists — has  thrust  upon  them? 

The  mo.st  astonishing  fact  connected 
with  eight  weeks  of  Sundayism  is  that 
ministers  of  most  denominations  have 
published  enconiums  of  the  man  at  its 
head.  Men  of  great  culture  and  breed- 
ing, as  well  as  education  and  research, 
have  united  in,  extolling  a  man  whose 
chief  assets  as  a  speaker  are  his  gym- 
nasties,  emotionalism  and  pietures((ue 
use  of  slang.  IIow  long  will  refined 
people  endorse  methods  which  rightly 
belong  on  the  vaudeville  circuit?  IIow 
long  will  they  listen  to  a  man  who  pre- 
faces a  prayer  with  "Say,  Jesus!"? 
How  long  will  they  listen  to  abuse  of 
others'  faith?  How  long  will  they  have 
thrust  upon  them  the  dogmas  whicli  are 
never  disclosed  in  the  churches  unless 
some  such  occasion  arises,  which  few 
believe  but  are  bound  to  acknowledge 
at  revival  times? 

Some  edifying  truths  have  been 
brought  out  at  this  time.  In  the  time 
of  the  ascetic  Nazarene,  tlie  dissemina- 


tion of  religious  thought  brought  no 
earthly  reward.  In  pleasing  contrast 
we  read  that  "Billy"  bought  Liberty 
bonds  to  the  extent  of  $25,000.  Evan- 
gelism pays,  evidently.  Another  truth 
was  rather  significant.  All  denomina- 
tions, including  Jews  and  Christian 
Scientists,  were  saved  at  these  meetings, 
but  not  one  Unitarian !  Whether 
"Billy"  considered  them  not  worth  the 
time  to  save  them — but  once  he  pau.sed 
long  enough  to  call  them  liars — or 
whether  they  considered  their  religion 
entirely  satisfying,  is  a  matter  of  indi- 
vidual opinion.  It  is  just  possible  that 
if  any  were  present  when  he  preached 
on  "Heaven,"  they  went  away  never 
to  return. 

Following  is  an  extract  from  the  ser- 
mon mentioned : 

"If  I  went  before  my  wife,"  he  said, 
"the  next  thing  I  would  do  would  be 
to  look  up  God  and  say  to  him.  'God, 
Nell  is  down  there  and  I'd  sort  of  like 
to  hang  around  the  gate  until  she 
comes.'  And  I  think  God  would  pull 
up  a  chair  and  say,  'All  right.  Bill,  you 
just  sit  down  and  make  yourself  at 
home.'  " 

The  newspaper  added :  ' '  xVnd  Billy 
took  the  chair,  dropped  his  head  in  his 
hands  and  waited.  Then  he  pictured 
']\Ia'  Sunday's  arrival  in  heaven,  their 
home  on  Wilshire  Boulevard,"  etc. 

IIow  long  will  anyone  encouragi^  such 
an  attitude  of  egotism  and  irreverence, 
such  childish  attempts  to  make  material 
that  which  is  wholly  spiritual,  and  to 
use  religion  as  entertainment  for  the 
primitive? 


Books  and  the  Present  Crisis 

]\Iiss  Stewart,  in  charge  of  the  Car- 
negie Library  at  Victoria,  lately  ad- 
dressed a  Sunday  evening  audience  at 
the  Unitarian  church.  Six  months'  vol- 
unteer service  near  the  front  line  in 
France  have  given  her  a  vivid  realiza- 
tion of  the  actual  war.  After  speaking 
of  the  shock  of  the  war  calling  nr.uiy  of 
our  best  writers  to  the  front,  and  the 
little  that  comes  from  the  press,  she 
said : 

"And  then  began  a  new  streain  of 
literature,    whicli   has   gone   on    increas- 
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ing  in  volume,  until  today  there  is  such 
an  output,  especially  of  poetry,  as  the 
world  has  never  seen  before. 

*'A  striking  feature  of  the  new  situ- 
ation is  that  the  best-known  of  the  old 
writers  have  for  the  most  part  failed 
us.  Kipling,  Chesterton,  Hardy,  have 
done  a  few  good  things,  but  nothing  of 
overpowering  merit. 

"Then  too  a  vast  amount  of  the  new 
output  is  too  realistic — too  close  to  ac- 
tual conditions  to  have  enduring  value. 
This  is  especially  true  of  those  pictures 
of  a  life  of  sordidness  and  wonder 
which  we  know  as  trench  poetry  and 
narrative.  A  striking  thing  about  these 
two  is  the  way  in  which  they  merge 
into  each  other,  for  in  the  one  there  is 
much  prose,  though  poetry,  and  in  the 
other  much  poetry,  though  prose. 

"Many  war  writers  are  mere  chron- 
iclers—  for  example  Belloc,  Doyle, 
Gibbs,  and  Buchan.  A  more  vivid  in- 
terest belongs  to  the  narrators — ^lays- 
field,  Fred  Palmer,  Pat  IMcGill,  Empey, 
Boyd  Cable,  among  whom  Donald  Han- 
key  with  his  story  of  "A  Student  in 
Arms,"  stands  easily  first.  Among  the 
poets  Rupert  Brooks,  with  his  unutter- 
able beauty  and  inspired  idealism,  leads 
the  front  rank.  Some  of  the  best  writ- 
ers, however,  have  been  the  romancers; 
of  them  it  may  be  said  that  they  are 
not  so  much  romancing  as  purveying 
spiritual  truth,  as  for  instance  Benja- 
min, the  French  writer,  in  his  "Gas- 
pard, "  the  dramatic  story  of  a  pur- 
veyor of  snails. 

In  Buenos  Ayres  a  popular  illus- 
trated paper,  Mundo  Argentino,  now 
publishes  a  weekly  paragraph  under 
the  heading  "Christianity  according  to 
Christ,"  giving  a  selection  from  his 
teachings,  with  exposition  and  com- 
ment. So  unprecedented  an  innovation 
has  aroused  widespread  interest.  One 
reader  wrote  to  ask  the  name  of  the 
book  from  which  the  editor  was  quot- 
ing the  sayings  of  Jesus,  and  where  it 
could  be  obtained.  The  editor  accord- 
ingly inserted  a  paragraph  recommend- 
ing each  one  of  his  readers  to  procure 
the  New  Testament  by  writing  to  the 
depot  in  Buenos  Ayres,  enclosing  the 
price   in  stamps.     Within   a   few   days 


one    hundred    and    sixty    letters    came, 
enclosing  stamps   and   asking  for  New      i 
Testaments. 

A   Song  of  Thanksgiving 

For  that  our  heart  is  not  dismayed 

Though  storm-clouds  lower; 
For  that  the  soul  is  not  afraid, 

But  trusts  Thy  power; 
For  will  unyielding,  strength  to  do 

With  one  accord 
The  deeds  that  shall  man 's  hope  renew, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For  that  we  may  not  e  'er  believe 

Thy  justice  dies, 
But  still  look  upward,  though  we  grieve, 

To  Freedom  's  prize ; 
For  that  we  know,  and  well  we  know, 

Years  shall  record 
That  ne'er  Thy  Truth  is  stricken  low, 

We  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

For,  that,  though  sorrow  hem  us  in, 

We  still  do  know 
Our  cause  is  right  and  yet  shall  win ; 

That  on  we  go, 
Unfalt  'ring,  knowing  not  dismay, 

'Neath  watch  and  ward 
Thou  keep  'st  above  us  on  our  way, 

W^e  thank  Thee,  Lord. 

— A.  J.  Waterhouse. 


A  California  Mountain  Psalm 

O  ye  Mountain  Heights,  bless  the  Lord. 
Praise  ye  Him,  Madrones  and  Redwoods. 
Bless  Him,  all  ye  Stately  Pines  and  Firs. 
Magnify  the  Lord,  ye  Tawny  Hillsides. 
Ye  Sparkling  Brooks,  send  back  to  heaven  its 

glory. 
Bless,  oh  bless  Him,  every  Fern  and  Flower. 
Fog  and  Sunshine,  praise  the  Lord. 
Echo  His  praises,  all  ye  Eocky  Canyons. 
Joyously  sing  unto  Him,  ye  Wild  Canaries. 
Call,  call,  call  upon  Him,  ye  Flashing  Bluejays. 
Ye   Twilight   Crickets,   chirp   and   repeat   His 

praises. 
O  Skies  of  Sunset,  glorify  the  Lord. 
Ye  Balmy  Breezes,  bear  along  His  blessing. 
And  now  declare  His  glory,  Stars  of  Night. 
Peace  of  the  Mountains,  oh,  abide  with  us. 
Ye     Mountain-Lovers,     praise     the     Lord     of 

Heights. 
Lift   up   your   eyes,   and   Sing,   and  Bless  the 

Lord. 

— Stella  Knight  Buess. 


Our  faith  does  not  disagree  with 
those  who  say,  "God  once  was  wonder- 
ful to  patriarchs  and  prophets,"  but 
it  would  add.  "God  is  wonderful,  for 
in  your  heart  alid  mine  he  has  fixed  a 
Mount  of  Transfiguration,  in  your  con- 
science and  mine  a  Sinai  of  his  holy 
law." — William  L.  Sullivan. 
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LIFE  AND  LETTEES  OF  EOBEET  COLL- 
YEE.  John  Haynes  Holmes.  Dodd,  Mead 
&  Co.,  $5.00. 

Lovingly  and  wisely  has  John  Haynes 
Holmes  told  the  story  of  the  remarkable  per- 
sonality with  whom  he  was  associated  for  the 
last  five  years  of  a  great  career.  He  has  de- 
voted the  spare  time  of  three  years  to  the 
congenial  task  and  the  two  fine  volumes  bear 
testimony  of  sympathy,  appreciation  and  ad- 
miration of  high  degree. 

Few  lives  have  so  much  of  the  picturesque 
as  Collyer's,  and  his  own  capacity  for  loving 
reacts  on  those  who  read  of  him  as  in  life  it 
drew  the  affectionate  regard  of  those  who 
came  in  contact  with  him.  His  nature  was 
large  and  generous.  He  was  the  friendliest  of 
men  and  his  big-hearted  geniality  predisposed 
all  who  met  him.  It  was  in  1887,  when  he  was 
64  years  of  age,  that  he  visited  San  Francisco, 
preaching  in  our  church  and  lecturing  to  all 
that  Irving  hall  would  hold.  To  see  him  was 
to  be  prepared  to  love  him,  and  to  hear  him  was 
to  be  charmed.  Mr.  Holmes  is  judicious  in 
letting  Collyer  's  characteristic  letters  tell  the 
story  of  his  life,  and  what  a  striking  story  it  is. 
His  father  was  a  Yorkshire  blacksmith  and  his 
mother  when  she  signed  the  parish  register  at 
Fewston  made  her  ' '  mark. ' '  They  were  both 
children  of  sailors,  and  both  were  rich  in  char- 
acter. They  were  very  poor  and  at  eight 
young  Eobert  was  put  to  work  in  the  linen 
mills,  where  13  hours  was  the  work  day.  For 
six  years  he  endured  the  misery,  then  was  ap- 
prenticed to  a  blacksmith.  At  21  he  was  re- 
leased from  his  apprenticeship,  but  continued 
at  the  anvil,  marrying  two  years  later. 

Converted  to  Methodism,  he  became  a  lay 
preacher  on  Sundays.  He  has  a  passion  for 
books  and  read  widely.  He  kept  at  work  and 
preaching  and  at  27  came  to  America  with  $20 
in  money  as  added  reserve  to  his  strong  arm. 
He  speedily  found  work  as  a  blacksmith  near 
Philadelphia  and  soon  found  himself  supplying 
at  neighboring  Methodist  churches.  For  six 
years  he  worked  and  read  and  preached  and 
grew.  Also  he  conquered  his  Yorkshire  speech 
till  people  could  understand  him,  never,  how- 
ever, losing  a  pleasant  burr.  Then  he  became 
greatly  interested  in  the  cause  of  the  slave,  and 
met  Lucrctia  Mott,  William  H.  Furness  and 
other  Unitarians  who  were  never  apologetic  for 
slavery.  His  reading  and  his  thought  unsettled 
his  faith  in  Methodism,  and  finally  he  could 
preach  it  no  more. 

In  1857  he  gave  up  the  forge  and  accepted  a 
call  to  go  to  Chicago  as  a  minister-at-large  for 
the  First  Unitarian  eluireii.  He  visiteil  the 
sick,  provided  for  the  helpless,  and  ministered 
to  the  poor.  Occasionally  he  supplied  the  pul- 
pit and  very  soon  he  became  a  favorite.  Be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  a  new  movement  re- 
sulted in  founding  Unity  church  with  C'ollyer 
as  its  minister.  And  so  began  his  remarkable 
career  in  Chicago.  The  Civil  War  brought  op- 
portunity and  he  became  its  best  known  citizen. 
The  building  of  a  great  church,  the  destruction 
of  its  beautiful  edifice  in  the  historic  fire,  his 


heroism  and  services  at  that  time,  the  rebuild- 
ing of  Unity  church  and  the  prominence  of 
Eobert  Collyer  locally  and  nationally  are  famil- 
iar facts.  Then  came  the  removal  to  New^ 
York,  where  in  the  Church  of  the  Messiah  there 
followed  a  serene  ministry  of  33  years,  during 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  was  associated  first 
with  Minot  J.  Savage  and  then  with  John 
Haynes  Holmes.     At  89  came  the  peaceful  end. 

In  the  Introduction  Mr.  Holmes  pays  a  noble 
personal  tribute : 

' '  His  stalwart  and  handsome  person — his 
courage,  simplicity  and  tender  grace — his  words 
of  cheer  and  faith — his  enthusiasm  and  frank 
good  humor — his  love  of  flowers  and  birds  and 
little  children — his  devotion  to  men  and  noble 
causes — his  atmosphere  of  open  spaces,  running 
waters  and  sunny  skies — his  poetry  and  song — 
his  fondness  for  books,  and  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men — his  crushing  sor- 
rows and  benign  old  age — the  whole  romance 
of  his  pilgrimage  from  boyhood's  poverty  to 
manhood 's  fame — above  all,  his  own  natural 
and  simple  human  self!  This  is  the  man, 
whom  all  loved  when  he  was  present ;  and  now 
that  he  is  gone,  would  hear  his  tale,  that  they 
may  take  from  it  both  profit  and  example. 
Many  are  the  men  who  were  more  richly  en- 
dowed in  native  faculty  than  Eobert  Collyer; 
numberless  are  those  who  were  blessed  with 
favors  of  worldly  training  and  advantages  he 
never  knew.  But  tliere  are  few  who  have  lived 
as  beautifully  as  he,  taught  truth  and  right  so 
winsomely,  and  lived  an<l  served  a  race  with  as 
cheerful  a  courage  and  as  sublime  a  faith." 

The  concluding  chapters  in  which  Mr.  Holmes 
seeks  for  the  explanation  of  Collyer's  great- 
ness and  his  power  and  finds  it  in  his  personal- 
ity are  particularly  fine. 

Any  one  who  ever  met  or  heard  Robert  Coll- 
yer will  want  to  read  this  life,  and  those  who 
lived  too  late  should  be  thankful  that  they  can 
still  know  him  so  well. 

AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME  is  the  attractive 
holiday  title  of  a  new  book  by  a  clergyman 
and  writer  well  known  to  our  Pacific  Coast 
constituency.  Rev.  Charles  W.  Wendte.  Mr. 
Wendte  passed  his  early  manhood  in  San  Fran- 
cisco in  the  days  of  Starr  King  and  the  earlier 
ministry  of  Dr.  Stebbins,  and  in  the  comi)an- 
ionshij)  of  Horace  Davis,  C.  A.  Murdock,  Frank 
Bret  Ilartc,  and  others,  who  are  introduced 
pleasantly  in  the  pages  of  this  book.  Later  on 
Dr.  Wendte  was  pastor  for  twelve  years  of  our 
Oakland  and  Los  Angeles  churches,  eight  of 
these  years  witnessing  also  iiis  service  as  the 
first  Superintendent  of  tiie  American  Unita- 
rian Association's  missionary  work  on  this 
coast. 

In  this  volume,  handsomely  printed  by  its 
])ul)lisliers,  The  Beacon  Press  of  Boston,  and 
illustrated  with  original  designs  and  music.  Dr. 
Wendte  has  gathered  eight  stories,  four  of 
them  of  a  distinctly  Christmas  character,  from 
his  long  experience  as  a  minister,  and  as  many 
original  carols  and  songs.  Three  of  these  sto- 
ries. "Christmas  Snows  at  the  (Jolden  (Jate, " 
"With  Starr  King  in  California,"  and  "The 
Spii'ler    Boy,"    have   California   as   their   back- 
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ground.  Another,  ' '  Christmas  Joys  in  Fire 
Swept  Chicago, ' '  is  drawn  from  his  seven 
years  as  minister  of  a  parish  in  that  city,  and 
deals  especially  with  his  old-time  friend,  Eobert 
Collyer. 

It  is  understood  that  Dr.  Wendte  is  prepar- 
ing a  larger  book  of  reminiscences  of  a  busy 
and  eventful  life.  The  present  volume  may  be 
considered  as  a  foretaste  of  the  promised  auto- 
biography. It  is  announced  in  another  column 
and  may  be  procured  at  the  Unitarian  Book- 
room  for  the  Pacific  Coast.  7.5  cents  net,  83 
cents  by  mail. 


Berkeley. — During  the  unfortunate 
illness  of  Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight  the  co- 
operation of  friends  of  the  church  has 
been  expended  that  his  work  might  go 
on  as  usual.  Rev.  Chas.  Russell,  Pro- 
fessor of  Practical  Theology  in  the  Pa- 
cific Unitarian  School  for  the  Ministrj^, 
kindly  took  over  the  Sunday  services 
on  November  11th  and  18th  and  Mr. 
Chas.  A.  Murdock  on  Nov.  25th.  Mr. 
Speight  is  on  the  road  to  recovery  now, 
and  is  expecting  to  be  back  soon,  well 
and  ready  to  take  up  his  work  again. 

Last  month  there  was  a  committee 
appointed  to  keep  the  matter  of  food 
conservation  before  the  congregation. 
This  committee  has  had  cards  printed 
by  means  of  which  a  weekly  report  of 
the  food  saving  done  by  families  of 
the  congregation  is  being  made.  Each 
week  the  number  of  '  'wheatless, "  "  meat- 
less" and" wasteless"  meals  had  dur- 
ing that  time  by  the  families,  are 
checked  up  by  the  committte  and  an 
interest  is  thus  gained  for  food  saving. 

The  AVomen's  Alliance  is  continuing 
its  Red  Cross  work  every  Thursday 
and  is  steadily  increasing  its  number  of 
sewed  and  knitted  garments.  Early  in 
December  it  is  planned  to  hold  a  small 
sale  of  useful  articles  instead  of  the 
usual  bazaar  as  an  expression  of  the 
"sane"  Christmas  to  be  hoped  for  this 
year. 

The  program  of  the  Channing  Club 
for  November  has  proved  very  inter- 
ing.  It  has  contained  addresses  on  the 
subject  of  juvenile  delinquency,  child 
labor,  and  "Pre-conditions  of  a  New 
Democracy."  The  last  subject  was 
treated  by  Dr.  Loewenberg  of  the  Phil- 
osophy Department  and  Prof.  INIcDon- 
ald  of  the  Political  Science  Department 


of  the  University  of  California  on  the 
occasion  of  a  joint  meeting  held  with 
the  Cosmopolitan  Club.  Dr.  Loewen- 
berg said  that  before  the  New  Democ- 
racy could  be  attained  nations  must 
have  the  same  standard  of  morality 
that  the  individual  now  has ;  and  Prof. 
McDonald  maintained  that  the  individ- 
ual would  have  to  take  a  much  more 
intelligent  and  active  part  in  govern- 
ment. 

Before  the  club  closes  for  its  Christ- 
mas recess  it  is  to  give  a  dinner  in 
honor  of  fifty  aviators  from  the  School 
of  Aeronautics  in  Berkeley.  Plans  are 
going  forward  to  make  it  a  success  and 
a  fitting  close  to  the  semester's  work. 

Eugene. — The  Women's  Alliance  held 
a  very  successful  Rummage  Sale  on  Nov. 
2nd  and  3rd.  A  vacant  store  on  the 
principal  street  was  used  by  the  kind 
permission  of  Mrs.  Idaho  Campbell,  one 
of  the  members.  On  both  days  the 
amateur  salesladies  did  a  brisk  business 
in  various  branches  of  trade,  including, 
on  the  afternoon  of  the  second  day, 
cooked  foods.  The  ladies  felt  rewarded 
in  the  result — a  gain  of  $170  to  the  treas- 
ury. $25  of  this  was  given  to  the  Red 
Cross  Christmas  package  fund,  and  work 
is  soon  to  begin  on  the  plastering  and 
decorating  of  the  addition  to  the  church 
premises  made  some  time  ago. 

There  are  whispers  of  another  sale  to 
be  held  soon,  proceeds  to  be  divided  be- 
tween Red  Cross  and  Y.  ]M.  C.  A.  war 
funds. 

Long  Beach. — The  Unitarians  of  the 
Long  Beach  church  are  rejoicing  over 
the  providental  appearance  of  Doctor 
H.  N.  Pfeilfer  who  has  accepted  a  call 
to  fill  their  pulpit.  The  minister  was 
engaged  for  the  three  remaining  Sun- 
days of  October;  but  after  the  first 
Sunday,  those  present  were  satisfied 
that  Doctor  Pfeiff'er  was  the  very  man 
they  were  seeking.  He  preached  his 
first  sermon  as  the  regular  pastor  on 
the  fourth  of  this  month,  to  an  unusu- 
ally large  congregation. 

Doctor  Pfeiffer  gives  up  a  position 
with  four  times  the  salary  offered  by 
the  Long  Beach  church,  but  it  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Santa  Ana  church  will 
claim  part  of  his  time.    He  is  a  man  of 
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strong  personality,  pleasing  address  and 
evident  sincerity.  Combined  with  the 
spirituality  and  optimism  of  his  ser- 
mons are  a  depth  of  thought  and  flu- 
ency of  delivery  which  rivet  the  atten- 
tion of  his  audience.  The  loyal  I^nita- 
rians  feel  he  is  exactly  the  man  to  bring 
their  organization  to  its  highest  point 
of  efficiency  and  strength. 

Oakland. — During  the  month  of  No- 
vember four  Prophetic  Sermons  were 
given  by  the  minister,  the  Rev.  William 
Day  Simonds,  showing  how  a  new  and 
greater  Reformation  than  that  in- 
augurated by  Luther  must  come  to 
birth  or  civilization  utterly  fail. 

The  Pulpit  Calendar  was  as  follows : 

Nov.  4. — A  New  and  Greater  Refor- 
mation in  Religion. 

Nov.  11. — National  Ideals — The  Com- 
ing World  Vision. 

Nov.  18.  —  Industrial  Revolution  — 
Inevitable  and  Peaceful. 

Nov.  25. — The  Family  of  the  Future. 
Thanksgiving  Sermon. 

jMr.  Simonds  spared  no  time  nor  ef- 
fort to  make  this  series  of  sermons  a 
success,  and  the  congregation  thorough- 
ly appreciated  his  efforts. 

The  Sunday  School  is  growing,  and 
there  are  cla.sses  for  all,  adults  as  well 
as  children  are  heartily  welcomed  to 
the  services,  which  commence  at  ten 
0  'clock. 

The  Religious  Study  Classes  recom- 
menced last  month,  and  are  being  well 
attended.  We  met  in  the  Starr  King 
Hall  immediately  after  the  morning 
service,  and  discuss  some  vital  ques- 
tions of  the  day. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  Unity  Club 
on  November  13th  ]\Ir.  Simonds  gave 
an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture, 
"Napoleon,  aiul  his  Responsibility  for 
the  World  War."  which  was  appro- 
priately  illustrated. 

The  Woman's  Alliance  continues  to 
do  good  work  for  the  church,  and  the 
Monthly  Book  Reviews  are  always  well 
attended.  On  November  IDth  the  min- 
ister reviewed,  in  his  \isual  able  man- 
ner, Dixon  Scott's  wonderful  Book  of 
Essays,  "^len  of  Letters,"  and  also 
"The  Adventure  Beautiful,"  by  Lilian 
Whiting. 


We  were  all  sorry  to  learn  that  ^Irs. 
]\IacGregor,  our  soloist's  absence  from 
church  was  owing  to  illness  in  her 
family,  and  we  hope  to  have  her  with 
us  again  before  long. 

Palo  Alto. — During  October  and  on 
the  first  Sunday  in  November  the  pulpit 
was  supplied  by  various  professors  of 
Stanford  University.  Prof.  Geo.  Ful- 
lerton  Evans  for  two  Sundays,  followed 
by  Professors  AV.  H.  Carruth,  Bruno 
Bolzinger,  Karl  G.  Rendtorff  and  Jeffer- 
son Elmore. 

On  November  11th  Rev.  Bradley  Gil- 
man  began  his  ministrations  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  the  people  of  the 
church.  His  sermons  are  greatly  en- 
joyed and  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
those  who  have  fallen  out  of  the  church 
going  habit  since  the  flock  has  been 
without  a  settled  minister  will  promptly 
and  completely  reform  their  ways. 

The  annual  business  meeting  of  the 
church  was  held  on  November  25th. 

Pomona. — On  the  third  and  fourth 
Sundays  in  October  we  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  welcoming  to  our  fellowship 
twelve  new  membei-s,  all  adults,  and  all 
united  because  they  felt  it  their  duty 
as  well  as  their  privilege  to  make  this 
public  acknowledgement  of  their  faith 
and  join  hands  with  others  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  things  for  which  a 
free  church  stands.  They  had  been 
among  the  most  faithful  attendants  for 
a  good  while  and  are  fully  at  home  with 
us.  This  makes  an  addition  of  sixteen 
members  since  .May  1st,  1{)1(5,  which  is 
quite  encouraging  for  a  small  and 
struggling  church. 

The  history  of  the  Pomona  einirch 
shows  a  brave,  and  at  times  heroic, 
struggle  on  the  part  of  a  small  number 
of  faithful  and  devoted  ]H'rsons.  The 
story  as  it  appears  from  the  memlier- 
ship  roll  may  be  interesting  and  help- 
ful to  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Uni- 
tarian. 

Thi'  Pomona  church  is  now  nearly 
thirty  years  old.  The  membersliip  roll 
is  cpiite  long  for  a  Unitarian  ehureh  in 
a  snuiU  town,  th(>  total  number  being 
228.  Of  the.se  228  112  united  during 
the  first  12  years  of  its  existence,  that 
is    from    188*8    to    1000    im-lusive.      Of 
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these  112  only  15  names  remain  on  the 
roll  and  nearly  all  are  only  nominal 
members.  From  1901  to  1915  inclusive 
just  100  persons  signed  the  roll.  Of 
these  100  21  names  remain  on  the  roll. 
During  1916  and  1917,  as  stated  above, 
16  persons  have  united.  Therefore  out 
of  a  total  of  228  only  52  names  remain 
on  the  roll,  and  176  have  either  re- 
moved, died  or  withdrawn.  And  of  the 
52  names  remaining  quite  a  few  have 
lost  interest  for  one  reason  or  another. 
No  doubt  other  Unitarian  churches 
can  tell  a  similar  story.  It  is  not  as 
encouraging  as  it  might  be.  Of  course, 
deaths  and  removals  cannot  be  pre- 
vented, but  withdrawals,  or  what  is 
worse,  simply  ignoring  the  church  after 
joining  it,  looks  like  a  preventable  dis- 
ease. It  seems  the  Unitarian  world  is 
waiting  for  some  genius  to  discover  the 
germ  with  which  to  inoculate  us  so 
that  we  may  become  immune  against  an 
attack  of  that  all  too  prevalent  disorder 
among  us,  known  as  "acute  interde- 
nominational indifference." 

San  Francisco. — Mr.  Button 's  sermon 
topics  for  November  have  been :  ' '  The 
Unitarian  Proclamation, "  "  Strength 
and  Beauty,"  "The  Christ  of  the  Soul," 
and  "The  Fall  of  a  Sparrow" — all  ex- 
cellent. It  is  not  our  minister's  habit  to 
preach  doctrinal  sermons  and  very 
rarely  he  offers  a  distinctively  denomi- 
national appeal,  but  his  estimate  of  the 
Unitarian  Proclamation  was  a  needed 
word  and  gave  us  the  better  understand- 
ing of  which  we  seriously  stand  in  need. 
"Strength  and  Beauty"  was  essential, 
a  beautiful  sermon.  The  sermon  on  at- 
mosphere was  full  of  inspiring  analogies 
draA\Ti  from  the  material  world.  Es- 
pecially strong  was  the  thought  of  God 
as  corresponding  in  the  realm  of  spirit 
to  the  sun  of  the  solar  system.  "Re- 
ligion is  .the  history  of  the  gravitation  of 
the  soul  to  the  center.'  He  quoted 
Kepler 's  fine  saying :  *  *  My  supreme  de- 
sire is  to  find  the  God  in  myself  w^hich  I 
find  everywhere  outside." 

The  old-fashioned  church  social  on 
Nov.  2d  was  more  social  and  enjoyable 
than  most  old-fashioned  socials  are  re- 
membered to  have  been.  It  was  a  pleas- 
ant gathering  of  all  ages  from  eight  and 


under  to  eighty  and  over,  and  all  seemed 
in  a  happy  mood  and  were  pleasantly 
entertained  by  a  cleverly  exhibited  old- 
fashioned  album,  with  pictures  true  to 
life  in  that  they  were  living.  Dancing 
concluded  the  happj^  occasion. 

On  Nov.  5th  Dr.  Aurelia  Reinhardt 
addressed  the  Channing  Auxiliary  on 
Books  of  the  War, — a  fine  talk.  On  the 
12th  ^Ir.  Dutton  gave  a  very  interesting 
account  of  the  General  Conference  at 
Montreal  before  the  Society  for  Christ- 
ian Work.  On  the  26th  a  musical  pro- 
gram was  enjoyed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  22d  the  Men's 
Club  dinner  was  followed  by  an  address 
by  City  Engineer  0 'Shaughnessy  on  the 
problems  presented  to  his  office.  A 
Thanksgiving  service  was  held  at  11  a.  m. 

Seattle  University.  —  The  program 
of  the  Women's  Alliance  thus  far  has 
proved  of  more  than  usual  interest  and 
quality.  In  October,  to  recognize  the 
Protestant  Reformation,  there  was  a 
consideration  of  the  problems  and  pur- 
poses involved  from  three  different 
standpoints.  Rev.  H.  H.  Gowen,  an 
Episcopalian,  Rev.  H  .C.  Mason,  a  Con- 
gregationalist  and  Rev.  J.  C.  Perkins 
gave  .addresses.  The  meeting  was  held 
in  the  chapel  and  M^ell  attended.  For 
November  the  subject  was  "Education, 
the  purposes  and  ideals  of  different 
schools  to  prepare  pupils  for  their  life. ' ' 
Miss  Clarihan  of  the  Lowell  school  spoke 
for  the  public  schools ;  ]\Iiss  Dabney,  of 
the  St.  Nicholas  school  spoke  for  the 
private  schools  and  Dean  Caldwell  of  the 
University  of  Washington  for  the  uni- 
versities. 

The  ladies  of  the  church  have  just  con- 
cluded a  very  successful  rummage  sale, 
giving  a  result  far  in  excess  of  anything 
anticipated. 

The  Red  Cross  Auxiliary  continues  to 
increase  its  influence.  It  was  the  first 
church  auxiliary  in  this  district  and  was 
brought  together  under  the  directorship 
of  Mrs.  J.  C.  Perkins. 

]\Ir.  Perkins  has  been  asked  by  the 
American  Unitarian  Association  to  serve 
as  one  of  their  volunteer  chaplains  in 
special  charge  of  the  interests  of  young 
men  at  the  Puget  Sound  Navy  Yard 
and  Naval  Training  Camp  in  Seattle. 
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Stockton.  —  On  Sunday,  October 
28th,  ]\Ir.  Heeb  gave  us  a  wonderfully 
good  sermon  on  "Martin  Luther."  On 
November  11th  Dr.  John  F.  Iliff  occu- 
pied the  pulpit,  speaking  on  "The 
Background  of  the  Reformation." 

A  feature  of  interest  is  Unity  Boat- 
ing Club,  which  meets  twice  a  week. 
On  Saturday  Mr.  Heeb  takes  the  boys, 
accompanied  by  a  playground  instruct- 
or, for  a  practice  row.  Wednesday 
Sunday  School  teachers  and  friends  are 
guests  of  the  Sunday  School  on  a  row 
down  Lake  Yosemite,  returning  at 
sunset,  and  it  is  truly  an  inspiration. 
As  we  rest  on  our  oars  in  the  after- 
glow and  linger  for  final  look  we  say 
with  lips  and  hearts:  "The  heavens 
declare  the  glory  of  God,  and  the  fir- 
mament showeth  his  handiwork." 

On  Thursday,  November  15th,  the 
first  of  a  series  of  social  dances  was 
held,  about  25  being  present  and  en- 
joying the  affair  very  much.  Our 
young  people  lately  gave  to  a  delighted 
audience  at  the  Philomathean  club  house 
"The  Man  of  Destiny,"  by  George 
Bernard  Shaw. 

Victoria,  B.  C. — Through  October  we 
maintained  an  average  attendance  of 
well  over  60,  which  is  quite  encourag- 
ing for  Victoria.  A  series  of  Sunday 
evening  addresses  by  well-known  citi- 
zens has  proved  quite  successful,  being 
well  attended  and  generously  reported 
in  the  local  press.  The  last  of  the  first 
month's  series  was  a  very  helpful  and 
enlightening  address  on  "Books  and 
the  Present  Crisis,"  by  Miss  Stewart  of 
the  Carnegie  Library.  On  Nov.  4th 
]Mr.  W.  W.  Baer  gave  the  second  of  a 
series  of  addresses  on  Psychology,  dem- 
onstrating unusual  ability  in  present- 
ing an  abstruse  subject  in  a  manner 
that  led  to  comprehension  and  con- 
firmed the  judgment  of  those  who  in- 
terpret force  in  terms  of  life  and  not 
life  in  terms  of  force. 

The  thinking  people  of  the  city  out- 
side of  our  church  seem  to  appreciate 
a  Sunday  evening  discussion  of  cur- 
rent social,  literary  and  spiritual  top- 
ics, and  find  that  such  a  service  does 
not  detract  from  the  devotional  and 
uplifting. 


^lodified  Proverbs.— "  One  touch  of 
Nature  makes  the  whole  world  knit." 
"A  switch  in  time  saves  wine."  "It's  a 
poor  worm  that  has  no  turn."  ''Do  not 
choose  a  wife  in  a  poke."  "It's  never 
too  late  to  send:" — a  subscription  to  the 
Pacific  Unitarian. 

Hibbs — I  suppase  you  derived  both 
pleasure  and  profit  from  the  garden 
you  had  this  summer? 

Dibbs — Not  exactly;  but  it  leaves  me 
more  contented.  It  makes  the  cost  of 
the  vegetables  in  the  market  seem  small 
by  comparison. 

A  girl  who  was  running  a  London 
'bus  was  making  out  her  first  report. 
Under  the  heading  "Accidents"  she 
stated :  ' '  Bumped  into  an  old  gent. ' ' 
Under  the  heading  "Remarks"  she 
said:     "Simply  awful." 

Yesterday  I  took  my  great-niece, 
]\Iarguerite  aged  314,  to  church,  it  be- 
ing her  first  entry  into  a  church  build- 
ing. After  we  were  seated,  she  said 
something  to  me  in  her  usual  tone  of 
voice,  and  I  whispered  to  her  that  in 
church  people  only  whisper.  She  im- 
mediatelv  responded,  "Who's  taking  a 
nap?"— ^.  S.  G. 

A  clever  answer  often  turns  away 
wrath.  An  official,  with  a  frowning 
countenance,  once  approached  Father 
Healy,  the  Irish  wit.  "Healy,"  said 
the  official,  "I've  got  a  crow  to  pick 
with  you."  "]\Iake  it  a  turkey."  said 
Father  Healy,  quickly,  "and  I'll  join 
you  at  six  sharp."  What  could  the 
official  do  but  smile? — Pittsburg  Dis- 
patch. 

The  kindergarten  had  been  studying 
the  wind  all  the  week — its  powers, 
effects,  etc. — until  the  subject  had  been 
pretty  well  exhausted.  To  stimulate 
interest  the  kindergartner  said,  in  her 
most  enthusiastic  manner,  "Children, 
as  I  came  to  school  today  in  the  trolly 
car  the  door  opened  and  something 
came  softly  in  and  kissed  me  on  the 
cheek.  What  do  you  think  it  was?" 
And  the  children  joyfully  answered, 
"The  Conductor." — Harpers  Magazine. 
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The  Postoffice  Mission 


Unitarian  Pamphlet  Literature  is  Freely  Dis- 
tributed on  application  to  Headquarters  or 
to  the  chairman  of  any  of  the  following 
Post  Office  Mission  Committees: 

Mrs.  Minerva  H.  Letcher,  2803  Parker  St., 
Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  C.  E.  Crawford,  3522  Mono  Av.,  Fresno. 

Miss  Mary  A.  Newcomb,  1545  Winona  Blvd., 
Hollvwood,  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  A.  E.  Wood,  306  13th  St.,  Oakland. 

Mrs.  Bruno  Boezinger,  176  Bryant  St., Palo  Alto 

Mrs.  M.  F.  Austin,  527  West  Olive  Ave., 
Redlands. 

Miss  Dora  C.  Fisher,  3810  8th  St.  San  Diego. 

Miss  Idella  C.  Emmons,  3740  Sacramento 
St.,  San  Francisco. 

Miss  Loraine  Lawton,  327  West  Sola  St., 
Santa  Barbara. 

Mrs.  Walter  Thurber,  20  Sycamore  St.,  Santa 
Cruz,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Susan  M.  Wakefield,  1024  N.  Lincoln 
St.,  Stockton. 

Miss  Allgire,  R.  F.  D.  1,  Eugene,  Oregon. 

Miss  Ethel  L.  Gray,  346  Yamhill  St.,  Port- 
land, Ore.* 

Mrs.  J.  D.  0.  Powers,  1713  Boylston  Ave., 
Seattle,   Wash. 

*This  is  an  independent  committee  not  connected 
with  the  Woman's  Auxiliary  of  the  Portland  church. 
We  include  it  as  a  sister  Mission. 

Reported  by  Miss  Elizabeth  B.  Easton,  member 
for  the  Pacific  Coast  district  of  the  National,  or 
Central,  Post  Office  Mission  Committee.  Address, 
1922   Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Henry  Pierce  Library 

The  World's  Best  Books  Freely  Loaned 


Through  the  generous  endowment  of  the 
late  Henry  Pierce  there  has  been  established 
a  loan  library  for  the  use  of  ministers  regard- 
less of  denomination,  and  for  all  applicants  of 
whose  responsibility  the  Librarian  is  assured. 
The  library  is  located  at  Unitarian  Headquar- 
ters, Room  314,  No.  162  Post  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Ministers  at  a  distance  will  be 
supplied  by  mail  by  paying  postage  one  way. 

Suggestions  as  to  additions  are  invited. 

Charles  A.  Murdock,  Trustee. 

Miss  Maude  G.  Peek,  Librarian. 

Among  Recent  Additions 

Baeth,   a.:     The  Religion   of  India. 

BlxBY,     Jas.     T.  :      The     New    World     and     the     New 

Thought. 
Breasted,  Jas.  H.  :    Ancient  Times. 
Carpenter,  W.  B.  :    The  Spiritual  Message  of  Dante. 
Haxdcock,  Percy:    Mesopotomian  Archaeology. 
Haug,    Martin  :      Essays    on    the    Sacred    Languages, 
Writings  and  Religion  of  Parsis. 
Heathcote,    Chas.   W.  :     The    Essentials   of   Religious 

Education. 
Holmes,  .J.  H.:     Is  Death  the  End? 

Religion   For  To-day. 
Mathews,  Shailee:    Spiritual  Interpretation  of  His- 
tory. 
Moore,  Geo.   F.:    History  of  Religions. 
MOOEE,  C.   H.:     Religious  Thought  of  the  Greeks. 
Noble,  Maegaeet:     Footfalls  of  Indian  History. 
Rihbany:     The   Syrian   Christ. 

RoGEES,    Wm.  :     The    Religion    of    Babylonia    and    As- 
syria. 


Pacific  Unitarian  School 
for  the  Ministry 

BERKELEY,  CAL. 

Trains  students  in  the  atmosphere  of  liberal 
and  undogmatic  religion  for  efficient  service 
in  the  ministry.  Offers  88  courses  in  8  dif- 
ferent departments  of  study.  Additional  op- 
portunities for  study  at  the  University  of 
California.  For  further  particulars,  and  a 
Register,  address 

PRESIDENT  EARL  M.  WILBUR, 

Dana  St.  and  Allston  Way.  Berkeley,  Cal. 

AT  CHRISTMAS  TIME 

By  CHARLES  W.  WENDTE,  D.  D. 

Book  lovers  will  welcome  the  latest  publica- 
tion of  stories  and  carols  by  this  highly  es- 
teemed author.  This  book,  which  is  fully  illus- 
trated, describes  in  the  writer's  charming  style 
how  Christmas  has  been  observed  in  a  number 
of  different  places  in  as  many  different  ways. 
Two  of  the  chapters  about  California  will  prove 
especially  absorbing  particularly  the  story, 
"Starr  King  in  California." 

On  Sale  December  10,  1917 
133  pages  75  cents  net      S3  cents  by  mail 

UNITARIAN  HEADQUARTERS 
162  Post  Street  San  Francisco 


PACIFIC    COAST    MINISTERS. 

CALIFOENIA. 

Alameda Eev.   O.  P.  Sprout. 

Berkeley Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight. 

Rev.   F.   L.   Hosmer,   Minister  Emeritus. 

Eureka 

Fresno 

Hanford 

Hemet Rev.  Wm.  Pearce. 

Long  Beach Rev,  H.  N.  Pfeiffer. 

Los  Angeles Rev.  E.  M.  S.  Hodgin. 

Oakland Rev.  W.  D.  Simonds. 

Palo  Alto Rev.  Bradley  Oilman. 

Pomona Rev.  Francis  Watry. 

Redlands Rev.  David  M.  Kirkpatrick. 

Reedley-Dinuba.... 

Richmond Rev.  Frank  R.  Kennell. 

Sacramento Rev.  Charles  Pease. 

San  Diego Rev.  Howard  B.  Bard. 

San  Francisco Rev.  Caleb  S.  S.  Dutton. 

San  Jose Rev,  O.  P.  Shrout. 

Santa  Ana Rev.  H.  N.  Pfeitfer. 

Santa  Barbara Rev.  Benjamin  A.  Goodridge. 

Santa  Cruz 

Stockton Rev.  Arthur  B.  Heeb. 

Woodland 

OREGON. 

Eugene 'Rev.  Andrew  Fish 

Hood  River 

Portland Rev.  Wm.  G.  Eliot,  Jr. 

Rev.   Thos.  L.   Eliot,   Minister  Emeritus. 
Salem Rev.  Edgar  M.  Burke. 

WASHINGTON. 

Bellingham Rev.  N.  A.  Baker. 

Preaching   Stations   at   Blaine,   Lynden,    and 

Sedro-Woolley. 
Seattle   (First 

Church) Rev.  J.  D.  0.  Powers. 

Seattle   (University 

Church) Rev.  .Tohn  C.  Perkins. 

Spokane 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

Victoria Rev.  Ernest  J.  Bowden. 

Vancouver 


Pacific  Coast  Conference. 

President — Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton.  San  Francisco. 

First  Vice  President — Prof.  Edwin  A.  Start, 
Seattle. 

Second  Vice-President— Rev.  Francis  Watry, 
Pomona.  Cal. 

Secretary — Rev.  H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Berkeley. 

Treasurer — 

Directors:  To  1917— Prof.  Wm.  H.  Carruth, 
Palo  Alto,  Cal.;  Rev.  C.  S.  S.  Dutton.  San 
Francisco,  Cal.;  Rev.  J.  D.  O.  Powers, 
Seattle,  Wash.  To  1918— Charles  A.  Mur- 
dock,  San  Francisco;  B.  Grant  Taylor, 
San  Francisco;  Rev.  N.  A.  Baker.  Santa 
Ana;  Prof.  E.  A.  Start,  Sea;ttle.  To  1919— 
Mrs.  E.  S.  Hodgin,  Los  Angeles;  Rev. 
Howard  B.  Bard,  Snn  Diego;  Rev.  H.  E. 
B.  Speight,  Berkeley. 


Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  President  Pacific  Unita- 
rian School  for  the  Ministry,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Unitarian  Headquarters — Room  314.  162  Post 
St.,  San  Francisco. 


General   Conference   of    TTnitarian    and   Other 
Christian   Churches. 

President— William  Howard  Taft,  LL.D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Vice-Presidents — Hon.  Adelbert  Moot,  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.;  Hon.  Hugh  McKennan, 
Landon,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Mrs.  John  W. 
Loud,  Montreal,  Canada;  Miss  Anna  M. 
Bancroft,  Hopedale,  Mass.;  Mr.  John 
Shepardson,  Charlestown,  S.  C. 

General  Secretary — Rev.  Walter  F.  Greenman, 
684  Astor  Street,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


North  Pacific  Conference. 

President — J.  Burtt  Morgan,  Victoria,  B.  C. 

First    Vice-President — C.    S.    Hamilton,    Salem, 
Ore. 

Second   Vice-President — J.   H.   Holme,   Tacoma, 
Wash. 

Corresponding     Secretary  —  Rev.     William     G. 
Eliot,  Jr.,  Portland,  Ore. 

Recording  Secretary — Sidney  G.  Lathrop,  Port- 
land, Ore.  

American  Unitarian  Association. 

President — Rev.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  D.  D. 

Secretary — Rev.   Louis   C.   Cornish. 

Treasurer — Henry  M.  Williams. 

Director  from  Western  States  and  Pacific  Coast 
—Rev.  Earl  M.  Wilbur,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Field    Secretary  —  Charles    A.    Murdock,    2826 
Sacramento  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The    Unitarian    Sunday-School    Society. 
President — Rev.   William    I.   Lawrance,   Boston, 

Mass. 
Vice-Presidents  —  Rev.     Benj.     R.     Bulkeley, 
Leominster,  Mass.;    Mrs.  Ella  Lyman  Cabot, 

Boston,  Mass. 
Clerk — Miss  Frances  M.  Dadmun,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Treasurer  —  Rev.    Oscar    B.    Hawes,    Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 


The   Alliance   of  Unitarian  Women. 
President — Miss   Lucy   Lowell,   Boston,  Mass. 
Treasurer — Mrs.  Lucia  C.  Noyes,  Jamaica  Plain, 

Mass. 
Recording    Secretary — Mrs.    Caroline   S.    Ather- 

ton,  2,5  Beacon' St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
Corresponding  Secretary — Mrs.  Robt.  H.  Davis, 

Wayne,  Pa. 

OFFICERS   FROM   THE  PACIFIC   COAST. 

Vice-President — Miss     C.     Louise     Smith,     San 

Francisco. 
Directors — Mrs.    Charles    E.    Sitton,    Portland; 

Mrs.  John  C.   Perkins,  Seattle;    Dr.   Abbey 

Fox    Roonev,   Los    Angeles;     Mrs.    E.    N. 

Wyckdtr.    liVrki^U-y;    .Miss    Elizalieth    Esch- 

enburg,  Santa  Barbara. 


Unitarian   Temperance   Society. 
President — Rev.  Edgar  Swan  Wiers,  Montcalm, 

N.  J. 
Secretary — Rev.  Chester  A.  Drummond,  Somer- 

ville,  j\Iass. 
Treasurer — Charles  11.  Stearns,  Brookline,  Mass. 


Yoang  People's  Religions  Union. 
President — Rev.  Frederick  M.  Eliot,  Cambridge, 

Mass. 
Vice   President   for  Pacific   Coast — Berkeley   B. 

Blake.  Berkeley. 
Secretary — Miss  Grace  R.  Torr,  Peabody,  Mass. 
Treasurer — C.  .Vrthur  McMiirdie,  Behnont.  Mass. 


The  Unitarian  Attitude 

AS    COMMONLY    ACCEPTED 


Unitarian  Declarations 

AUTHORIZED  AKD  PEBSONAI. 


Believing  that  freedom  of  thought  and 
word  leads  to  truth,  we  prescribe  no  creed 
for  ministers  or  laymen,  and  welcome  to  our 
fellowship  all  who  would  extend  righteous- 
ness, love,  and  trust  in  God. 

We  hold  reason  and  conscience  to  be  final 
authorities  in  matters  of  religious  belief. 

We  believe  that  loving  the  good  and  doing 
our  best  is  the  only  life  purpose  worth  fol- 
lowing. 

We  believe  in  the  supremacy  of  good. 
Beyond  our  power  to  know  or  understand 
we  trust  the  Eternal  Goodness.  This  to  us 
is  the  faith  that  makes  faithful. 

We  honor  the  Bible  and  all  inspiring  scrip- 
ture, old  or  new,  and  believe  in  the  never- 
ceasing  revelation  of  God  to  man  in  all  lands 
and  ages. 

We  revere  Jesus  as  the  greatest  of  the 
prophets  of  religion,  and  in  his  spirit  unite 
for  the  worship  of  God  and  the  service  of 
man. 

We  trust  the  unfolding  Universe  as  beau- 
tiful, beneficent,  unchanging  Order;  to  know 
this  order  is  truth;  to  obey  it  is  right  and 
liberty  and  more  abundant  life. 

We  believe  that  good  and  evil  inevitably 
carry  their  own  recompense,  no  good  thing 
being  failure,  and  no  evil  thing  success;  that 
heaven  and  hell  are  states  of  being;  that  no 
evil  can  befall  the  good  man  in  either  life 
or  death;  that  all  things  work  together  for 
the  victory  of  good. 

We  believe  that  man  is  in  the  making. 
From  his  animal  beginning  he  has  steadily 
developed,  morally  and  spiritually.  Appar- 
ently he  has  never  had  a  fall.  He  is  still 
beset  by  tendencies  that  hold  him  back,  but 
it  is  within  his  power,  through  determined 
purpose,  to  reach  true  manhood. 

We  believe  that  we  ought  to  join  hands 
and  work  to  make  the  good  things  better 
and  the  worst  good,  counting  nothing  good 
for  self  that  is  not  good  for  all;  that  we 
may  now  and  here  help  to  establish  the 
divine  commonwealth  of  love  and  peace  on 
earth.  The  office  of  the  church  is  to  inspire, 
strengthen   and   uplift   man. 

We  believe  that  self-forgetting,  loyal  life 
awakes  in  man  a  sense  of  union  with  things 
eternal  which  is  an  earnest  of  the  life  to 
come. 

We  worship  One-in-All — that  Life  whence 
suns  and  stars  derive  their  orbits  and  the 
soul  of  man  its  Ought, — that  Light  which 
lighteth  every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world,  giving  us  power  to  become  the  sons 
of  God, — that  Love  with  whom  our  souls 
commune.  This  One  we  name — the  Eternal 
God,   our   Father. 


OUR  FAITH 

The  Fatherhood  of  God. 
The  Brotherhood  of   Man. 
The  Leadership  of   .Jesus. 
Salvation  by  Character. 
The     Progress  of  Mankind, 
onward  and  upward  forever. 

JAMES  FREEMAN  CLARKE. 

OUR  ATTITUDE 

(As  expressed  by  the  National  Conference  in  1894.) 
"These  Churches  accept  the  religion  of 
Jesus,  holding,  in  accordance  with  his  teach- 
ing, that  practical  religion  is  summed  up  in 
love  to  God  and  love  to  man." 

OUR  OBJECT 

(At  expressed  in  the  By-Laws  of  the  American  Uni- 
tarian  Association.) 

"The  object  of  the  American  Unitarian 
Association  shall  be  to  diffuse  the  knowl- 
edge and  promote  the  interests  of  pure 
Christianity. ' ' 

TYPICAL  CHURCH  COVENANT 

In  the  love  of  the  truth,  and  in  the  spirit 
of  Jesus,  we  unite  for  the  worship  of  God 
and  the  service  of  man. 

UNITY  MOTTO 

Freedom,  Fellowship  and  Character  in 
Religion. 

PERSONAL  UTTERANCES 

The  business  of  the  Unitarian  churches  is 
to  unite  all  children  of  God  for  the  bringing 
in  of  His  Kingdom. 

EDWARD   EVERETT   HALE. 

Of  all  great  souls,  of  all  steadfast  and 
heroic  lives  the  ultimate  basis  is  simple  trust 

^°  ^°^-  JAMES   MARTINEAU. 

He  who  is  true  to  the  best  he  knows  today 
will  know  a  better  best  tomorrow. 

CHARLES    GORDON    AMES. 

The  happiest  man  is  he  who  learns  from 
nature  the  lesson  of  worship. 

RALPH   WALDO   EMERSON. 

Eeligion  is  voluntary  obedience  to  the  law 
of  God.  Through  it  we  regard  Him  as  abso 
lute  object  of  reverence,  faith,  and  love. 

THEODORE    PARKER. 

No    man    can    be    thoroughly   redeemed    till 
social  life  is  lifted,  till  the  state  is  sound  and 
noble,  till  humanity  is  raised  up  and  saved. 
THOMAS  STARR   KINO. 

The  greatest  man  is  he  who  chooses  tht 
right  with  invincible  resolution;  who  resist- 
the  sorest  temntations  from  within  an> 
without;  who  bears  the  heaviest  burden, 
cheerfully;  who  is  calmest  in  storms,  ant 
whose  reliance  on  Truth,  on  Virtue,  on  God 
is  the  most  unfaltering. 

WILLIAM  ELLERT  GHANNINQ. 
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